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TY 0 GS NTENTS. 


VOLUME I. 


Tus BRITISH PERIOD: 


From the FIRST SETTLEMENTS in DANMONIUM, to the AR RIVAL of Julius CASaAR, 
| hfty-five Years before CHRIST. | 5 Fa 


N * a 3 . . .* 0 : 


Ts | SECTION 1. | 
VIEW of the INHABITANTS of DANMONIUM, in the BRITISH PERIOD. 
I. Emigrators from the E aſt, ſettling in Devon—Said by the Saxon Chronicle to be Armenians 

— Paſſage from the Saxon Chronicle Firſt Settlements in the Southams—Oppoſite Opinions 
/ Carte, Borlaſe, and Whitaker —Extra# from Cæſar— Period of the Eaſtern Emigration. 

II. A ſecond Colony Phenicians.—III. A third Colony—Greeks.—IV. Other ſettlers 
from the continent of Europe—the Belge—the Cimbri—the Carnabt. 


SECTION II. 3 
VIEW of the DANMONIAN SETTLEMENTS, DIVISIONS of LANDS, and GOVERN- 

os CY .: MENT, in the BRITISH PERIOD. ᷣͤ in ng, .. 
I. Geography of Danmonium from Ptolemy—from Richard—Settlements of the Aborigines or 5 
Danmonii on the ſouth-fide of the Jugum Ocrinum—of the Phenicians on the north-fide of the 


Fugum Ocrinum—of the Greeks to the ſouth-wweft—of the Cimbri to the north-eaſt—of the _ 


Carnabii to the north-aveſt—The whole of Devonſhire and Cornwall reduced by the Dan- 
monii.—II. Divifien of Danmonium into diſtricts or clanſhips—a number of clanſbips forming 
à cantred—a number of cantreds, ſuppoſed to have been fix in Daumonium, forming @ 
| kingdom—Landed Property—Tenures of Lands—Serwices of the Chiefs —of the Villains. 
III. Danmonian Government—Seats of Fudicature in the clanſhips, cantreds and kingdom 
of Danmonium—Probable Veſtiges of Courts or Fudgment-ſeats in each of the fix cantreds— _ 
Preſiding Officers in the Courts Princes of Danmonium, as reported in the Britiſh chronicles, 
5 $ECTION: II. VF 
VIE of the RELIGION of DANMONIUM, in the BRITISH PERIOD. 
I. Druidiſm the Religion of Danmonium—its great Antiquity in this Iland—evidently derived 
from the Eaſt, not the Continent of Europe. —II. Its Doetrines—ſecret=popular.—I1. Its 
Rites and Ceremonies. IV. Its Temples.— V. Parallel between the Danmonians and the 
Perfians—proving the Eaftern Origin of the Danmonians—Contrary Opinions examined. 
VI. The corrupt Religion of the Phenicians f the Greeks=of the Tribes from the neigh- 
buuring Continent, ) 8 C 
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SECTION IV: 


VIEW of the CIVIL, MILITARY, and RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE of DANMONIUM , 


The Danmonian Houſes - their Form and Materials - their Situation - The Danmonian 
Caverns—The Danmonan Town, conſiſting of a Manſion- Houſe, and a number of inferior 
Houſes —a Beacon overlooking it 4 Road from one Town io another —V eftiges of the Britiſh 
ay on Dartmoor —Britiſh Caverns in Devonſhire and Cornwall— Line of Beacons on 
each Side of the Fugum Ocrinum—and on the Jugum Ocrinum itfelf.—II. Architecture of © 
the Britons more reſpectable than it is uſually confidered—City of Exeter Plan of a Britiſh 
City on a Gold Coin of the Britons, probably Exeter = Exmouth — Okehampton—Drecwſteignton 
Totnes —Armenton—Plymton—Tamara—Voluba—Uxeilla— Cenia— Termolus— Artavia 
— Mujidum—Halangium— Redruth— Military Structures — Karnbre-Caftle= Caftles wwith 
Keeps — Rougemont-Caftle = Okehampton-Caftle = Totnes-Caftle — Plymton-Caſtle = Trema- 
ton- Caſtle Reſtormel- Caſtle = Launceſton-Caftle— Britiſh Roads in Danmonium.— III. Reli- 


gious Architecture the Rock Idol—the Logan- Stone —ibe Rock-Bajſon—the ſingle Stone- 


Pillar tauo, three, or more Stone-Pillars— Circular Stone-Pillars—the Cromlech Asem- 
blage of Druidical Monuments at Drewſteignton—the Stonehenge of the Druids, or the 


complete Druid Temple.—IV. Phenician, Grecian, and Belgic Temples—the Barroso 


Concluſion. 


SECTION v. 


PIEW of PASTURAGE and AGRICULTURE in DANMONIUM, during the BRITISH 


1. 


Daumonium, originally, a Wilderneſs---The Ground prepared fur Paſturage---The flocks 
and herds of the Danmonians--- Dartmoor and Exmoor. —IT. Agriculture—Czſar quoted 
The Danmonian Farm---Orchard or Garden. III. Remarkable Fertility of the Iſland, as 
reported by the Phenicians and Greeks ; a plain Proof of its very early Inbabitatiun. 
„ n .— 0. 
VIEW of MINING in DANMONIUM, during the BRITISH PERIOD. 


g Ouarries—T in- ſpoding Streaming Veſtiges of Tin-Works in different parts of Devonſhire 


—Lead—Iron—Gold—Sifver.-Il. Preparation of theſe Metals for Uſe, III. Conclufion. 
3 SECTION vn. ” 


' VIEW of the MANUFACTURES of DANMONIUM, in the BRITISH PERIOD. 


. Neceſſary and Secondary Arts--- Among the neceſſary Arts, Cloathing---The Cloth- Manufac- 


ture and the Art of Dyeing Cloth, known to the Aborigines.---IT. Among the ſecondary Arts, 


the Danmonians ſkilled in the working of Wood---and in the working of Metals---Tin, Lead, 
Braſs, Iron, variouſly manufactured the War-Charit, an admirable Specimen of Britiſh | 


8 Ingenuity---Gold and Silver- Smiths. - Pottery. Glaſs.—III. Concluſion. 


SECTION , VIIL 


PEW of the COMMERCE of DANMONIUM, in the BRITISH PERIOD. = 
Internal Commerce---Trade with the Phenicians When firſt eftabliſhed=Where—Phenician 


 Exports---Imports---Trade with the Greeks---Greek Exports---Imports---T rade with the 
Romans Greels of Marſeilles--- Paſſage from Diodorus Siculus diſcuſſed---Various Emporia 
on the coafts of Danmonium—New channels of Commerce opened in Gaul The Britiſh Trade 
no longer confined to Danmonium.---II. Land-carriages of the Danmonans---Ships---T he 
Danmonians not ignorant either of Ship-building or of Navigation. ---IlI. The Trade of 
Danmonium not carried on by away of Barter, according to the common 0pinion.---The Dan- 


monians acquainted with the uſe of Money--«Conclufion, 


— 


SECTION © 


3 
SECTION IX. 


VIEW of the LANGUAGE and LEARNING of the DANMONIANS, during the BRITISH 


I. The Danmonian or Britiſh Tongue, in its firſt flage---its affinity to the Iriſh and the Erſe 
---Words, Compoſitions---The Britiſh, the Iriſh, and the Erſe, immediately derived from the 
Eaft---The Danmonian Language, in its ſecond flage ; or the Britiſh-Phenician---Words, 
Compoſitions---The Daumonian Language, in its third flage, as enriched by the Greek--- 
The Diinmonian Language in its fourth flage, as corrupted by the Belgic---Under theſe 
modifications, the Daumonian tongue entitled Cornubritiſh.---Il. The Sciences and the Arts 

AP of the Danmonians,---III. Seminaries of Learaing in Danmonium---Conclufion. 


SECTION. X. 


VIEW of the PERSONS and POPULATION of the DANMONIANS, during the BRITISH 
„„ | +. C8 | „%%% 
I. View of the Perſons of the Danmonians—Cæſar's diſtinction between the maritime Britons 
from Gaul, and the Aborigines the Aborigines of Daumonium, reſembling the Iriſh and the 
Highlanders, in flature, bodily firength, fair complexion, and red hair—in theſe points 
ore like the oriental nations, than the Gauliſh tribes. JI. Phenicians, Greeks, and 
Gauliſb tribes.— III. Populouſneſs of the land, at the cloje of this Period. | | 


FECT LON XL. 


VIEW of the CHARACTER, MANNERS, and USAGES of the DANMONIANS, during ; 
e | GS „„ / NP | py 
I. The Courage of the Danmonians—their reſtleſs Ativity—their Simplicity—their Fidelity 
and Attachment to their reſpective Tribes—their Frugality—their Hoſpitality—their Cha- 
racter from Diodorus—their reſentful Temper —their Cruelty—their intemperate Curiofity, 
a Grecian feature—their Superſiition. II. The modes of Addreſs among the Danmonians 
their matrimonial Connexions—their Dreſs—their domeſtic Accommodations and Uſaget— 
their Diet—their principal Sports—their Cuftoms in War, and military Apparatus, parti- 
_ cularly the ſcythed Chariot Examinatio of the queſtion, whether the ſcythed Chariot was 
Oriental or Gauliſh—T he Rites of Sepulture in Danmonium,—III. Character, Manuers, 
and Uſages of the Danmonians, highly favourable to the Eaftern Hypotheſis —T his Hypotheſis = 
founded on ſtrong circumſtantial Evidence ; which, on @ review of the whole Chapter, 
ſeems irreſiflible, © 1 5 JJC Fe I 
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VOLUME u. 


Tur ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD: * 


From the Arrival of Julius CESAR, to the TIME of VORTIGERN, 


CHAPTER: 


SECTION- f. 


VIEW of c1vll and MILITARY TRANSACTIONS in DANMONIUM, during the 


62, ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD. 


I. Princes of Danmonium.—II. Firſt Scene of the Roman Operations f in . ne 


with the Conqueſts of Veſpaſian — Second Scene, marked by Invaſions from the Eee of : 
TIreland—Third 82 N by the ter of the s, 95 


SECTION IT. 


VIEW of the - CIVIL and MILITARY CONSTITUTION of DANMONIUM, during the 


 ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD. 


; 4; 1 . a part of Britannia „ of 8 wall, 


Government, Civil and . 1 rapes. to the Mines. III. Gern 
nent 7 the Sine, To OWNS. | | 


SECTION. III. 


rIEW of the RELIGION of DANMONIUM, * the ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD, 


I. Decline and Fall of ae II. Pe 9 Ty an and Dany 8 of - 
_ CORY: | 


SECTION . 


vie of the civil and MILITARY, and the RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE of 50. 


MAN-DANMONIUM. 


I. Itineraries of Nami Road General obſervations on 1 Roads and Stations, EL 7A 


Firſt Scene of military aftion—Roman-Britiſh, or Roman Roads in Danmonium—the Foſſe- 
 avay—the Ihenild-Street—Road from Exeter to Okehampton and Launceflon—Road from 

Bampton to Str atton—Road from Dulwerton to Hertland.—Fortified Towns on thoſe Roads, 
or in their vicinity — Axminſter ; Honiton ; Hembury- Ford; Moridunum or Seaton; Ottery ; 
Exeter; Teignmouth; Torbay ; Totnes; Dartmouth; Plymton- Ridgeway ; Tamerton ; ; 
Leſtard; Loſtwithiel—Okehampton ; Lidford ; Launceſton—Bampton; ; Torrington ; Strat- 


BT fon — Dulver ton; Molland; North-molton ; J Barn aple ; Bideford ; Hertland. Second 55 


Scene of military aftion—Summer Stations in the neighbourhood of the principal Towns 
— Chains of Encampment chiefly on the north- Coaft, and to the north-weſt. — Third Scene 
ef military action Camps, chiefly in the eaft of Devon, and in the ſouth-weſt.—III. 
| Traces Y Sacred Buildings Pris their a Fee in Roman. Danmonium —Barrouus. 


' SECTION 


E 
SECTION V. 


VIEW of AGRICULTURE in DANMONIUM, during the ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD. 


I. Paſturage-Grounds—Improved Mode of Huſbandry—Land-tax. —II. Flartationt. III. 
Villas of _ Danmonians and Romans. 


SECTION VI. 


VIEW of MINING in DANMONIUM, during the ROMAN-BRI TISH PERIOD. 


1. he Mines of Danmonium, an object of Attention to the Romans. — II. Mode of avorking 
for Tin—Gold Taru among 1 Stream- Ti he. Works. III. The Refining of Metals. 


SECTION VII. 


| VIE of MANUFACTURES in DANMONIUM, A the ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD, | 


I. Improvement of the Danmonian Manufa@ures. —II. The Chathing- Art;—Arts of the Car- 
penter and the . of nn Metal ib Potter”. „ 


SECTION vi. 


VIEW of COMMERCE in DANMONIUM, during the ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD. 


I. Danmonian Exports Imports Principal Ports Officers of the Cufloms— Foreign Ports 
Roads in Danmonium— Land. carriage Rivers Internal Navigation Trading Veſſels— 


Fairs and Markets. —II. Money-- Coins al as in 4 aperent 1 of D ann jonium— | 
n Mint at Exeter. 5 | 


$SECT1I ON x. 


mw if the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of DANMONIUM, during the ROMAN. 
"BRITISH PERIOD. 


£ The Britif To ongue, as affected by the Latin Language the Cornabr b—the Welſb—the 85 


Arnorican. II. The Literature of Danmonium. HI. Learned Men. 


SECTION 6 


- PEW o& the INHABITANTS of DA NMONIUM, during the ROMAN - BRITISH | 
."— PERIOD. - . 


* I. ae of 1 the Natives T7 Danmonium with the Romans. IT. Gradual Changes in ; the PD 
2M 5 of * Natives. e a 


SECTION. 11. 


a FIEW of the MANNERS and USAGES $ of DANMONTUM, daring the ROMAN-BRI 1 ISH 1 5 


_ PERIOD. 


5 I.  Infinuating. 8 55 the Romans—their 5 185 on the Dannonians,=—IL ren 2 5 
Nat. revs ion. | | 
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VOLUME Ut. 


The SAXO-DANISH PERIOD: 


From VORTIGERN to WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


CU & TSR 
SECTION. 1. 


VIEW of the CIVIL and MILITARY HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE, during the SAXO. 
e e DANISH PERIOD.::-: : Fe : | 
I. Diſtreſs of Britain abandoned by Rome ortigern, Earl of Daumonium The Saxons in 
Dewonſhire = Heroic Atchievements of Arthur —IWeJex Various conteſts between the Cornu- 
britons and Saxons—the Succeſſion of Ina— Exeter entered by the Saxons—a Daniſh Fleet 
at the wweftern Coafts = Egbert, the Weſt-Saxon Monarch, King of England. Junction of 
the Cornubritiſh and Daniſh Forces — Battles between the Saxons and Cornubritons and 
Danes - Alfred - Danes wintering at Exeter, under the protection of the Cornubritons a 
Daniſh Fleet ſailing for Exeter, diſperſed in a florm— Land. army of the Danes marching 
toxvards Exeter --routed by Alfred— Danes obliged to abandon the City of Exeter —Frequent 
deſcent of the Danes, on the coafts of Deven and Cornwall—Danes befieging Exeter — 
Seven Daniſh Princes landing at the mouth of the Axe Oppoſed by Atbelſtan - Great 
laughter on both ſides Allied armies of the Cornubritons, Iriſb, Scots, Welſh, and Danes 
E Atbelſtan victorious - Cornubritons abandoning Exeter —pafſing the Tamar—the Tamar 
a boundary between Devon and Cornwall Depredations of the Danes in the Weſl— Exe- 
ter beſieged by Sweno—taken by florm, and burnt to the ground Exeter recovered from 
the Danes. N | „ | | 5 | | „ 
| TEC A LON; 


| VIEW of the CIVIL and MILITARY CONSTITUTION of DEVONSHIRE, during the 
ro nn es e,, d nyo nu ann nn 


I. Saxon Heptarchy - Kingdom of Wefſjex—Dewvonſhire and Cornwall included FM it—the Hep- 


tarchy united under Egbert Alfred— His Survey of the whole Kingdom Atbelſtan 

Devon and Cornwall divided into two Counties II. Dukes and Earls of Dewon and Corn- 

_  avall---Civil and Military Government---Staunary Regulations---III. Government of 
Towns —Exeter---the Portgreeve. z Co po WR WON To. 

Rn to Tn co. 

VIEW of RELIGION in DEVONSHIRE, during the SAXO-DANISH PERIOD. 


I. Religious Perſuaſions in Devon and Cornwall---T, heodoric, the Pagan Prince- -- Arthur, 


the Chriflian Hero.---II. Biſhopric of Dorchefter near Oxford---Dewvon and Cornwall a _ 
part of it---Birinus, the firſt Biſhop---Biſhopric of Winchefter---Devon and Cornwall a 


part of it---Biſhopric of Sherborne--- Devon and Cornwall a part of it---Biſhopric of 
 Dewon---FEpiſcopal Sees at Biſhop's-Tawton and Crediton---Biſhopric of Cornwall---Sees 
at Bodmin and St. Germains--- Devon and Cornwall united under one Biſhopric---See 
removed from Crediton to Exeter---III. Religious Foundations---The Cathedral Church at 
Exeter--- Religious Houſes .---IV. Synode. ** 5 p38 5 


SECTION © 


( ix ) . 


Vik of CIVIL, MILITARY, and R ELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE in DEVONSHIRE, 
during the SAXO-DANISH PERIOD, © | 


1. Buildings in general, as ſcattered over the County — Roads. —IT. Civil i 
—Barnſjlaple—in the time of Achelſtan. III. Military Architecture — Saxon and Daniſh 
Caftles= Rougemont-Caftle. — IV. Religious Architecture at Tawton—at Crediton—at 
Exeter Cathedral Church at — "y of the Building —Abbey at 6 


EC TIN v. 


FIEW if AGRICULTURE, PLANTATIONS, and GARDENS in DEVONSHIRE, during. 5 
the SAXO- DANISH PERIOD. : 


I. Agrieattars on the decline at the beginning of this n eftablifhed by the gar- 
en Ina bis encouragement of . Laws relating to it.—II. 4 ineyards. 


SECTION VI. 


VIEW of MINING in DEVONSHIRE, during the SAXO.- DANISH PERIOD. 
I. 75 in-mines s greatly negleed ME this Period. 


SECTION vfl. 


' PIEW of MANUFACTURE in DEVONSHIRE, during the Gx. DANISH PERIOD, 
T. Exeter—State of i its ManyaAures—Tamer worth or 0 month, : 


SECTION vin. 


VIEW of COMMERCE in ; DEVONSHIRE, during the SAX0- DANISH PERIOD. 


1 Navigation encouraged by the laws of King Athelflan—Fairs and Markets . by Pr 
_ the Saxon e ints at e, Lichera, and Ti ones 


SECTION IX. 


5 rer. of the LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and LEARNED MEN i in ; DEVONSHIRE, 
1 | during the SAXO- DANISH PERIOD. | 


1. Cornubritiſh 1 in Devonſhire and Cornwall—the Saxon ; he a of Places 1 5 
ee altered by the Saxons.—II. Seminaries of Education.— III. St. Winifred= St. Bur- 


cC6hbard Frederic Me -Credilew-—difred=Gariand— among the * Characters of this 
Period. : | 


SECTION * - 8 | 

PEW of the INHABIT ANT, s 45 DEVONSHIRE, during the SAXO- DANISH PERIOD, . 
7 be ame, Saxon Race —o State of 1 

8 E 0 ＋ * 0 N xl. 


: . 2 x the MANNERS and bauern during the bau- bann | 


| Chara@er of the Saxon Eefival, 


(=) 


\ The NORMAN. s Ax ON PERIOD: 8 


FIEW of th CIVIL and { MILITARY HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE, during the NORMAN- | 


IEA. 1 AR CHITECTURE, CIVIL, MILITARY, and RBLIGIO Us, during the NOR. = 


8 L General 08/ervation on the mode of Building among the Peaſant — 5 s Seats ; 5 
or Villa —on the military Works of the Normans—on Caftles—on the religious Structures of 
this Period. II. The Ci i” of Exeter —Rougemont-Caftle—the Cathedral—the principal 


5 VIEW f AGRICUL TURE, PLANTATIONS, and GARDENS, during the ; NORMAN. 


From WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR to EDWARD THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER W. 
= JECTION1. 


SAXON PERIOD. 


| William 2 Conqueror —Condud of the City of Exeter—Siegt of eber e of i the 


City of Exeter —Oath of Altegiance taken by the Exonmans—Baldwin Rivers, Earl of De- 
Don, fiding with the Empreſs Mazwd againſt King Steþhen—Siege of Rougemont-Caſtle by 
Kine Stephen —long and deſperate—Exonians ſurrendering themſelves priſoners at diſcretion 


| —Wi liam de Trace 77 one of the murderers of Becket—Dartmouth burnt by the French in the 
reign of Richard t 


Robert de Courtenay and other Gentlemen of evouſhire—Henry de Brewer -bis rank and 


1 5 ee, in eee of William n * to the pe of Lunay. 


SECTION II. 


8 of the CIVIL and MILITARY CONSTITUTION of DEFONSHIRS, during the 


NORMAN-SAXON PERIOD. 


z A very curious Paper (never yet printed) entitled Mogus FROM 4 Parkamentum, Jppajed to T 


| have bern e u by 9 the eee, 


SECTION III. ö BD 
VIEW of RELIGION i in DEVONSHIRE, during the NORMAN-SAXON PERIOD. 


7, he Normans— Biſhops of Exeter during the Norman Period Leofricus, Oſbertus, Warlewaſt | 
© —Chichefter — Warlewaſt—Barthol. Ifcanus — Fohn the Chantor — Marſhall — Simon de 
Apulia — Breauer Blondy - Bronſcombe—Religious Foundations and Endowments during the 


Government of each Bijſhop—Archdeaconries— Deanries—Pariſh-Churches—Foundations of 


Monafteries, &c. &c.— Hiſtory of theſe religious Houſes —Synods—Eccleſiaflical Courts — 
Conduct of the Biſhops and other enen n in De. abe as . 9 the ns 


* of * times. Ne 
| SECTION Iv, 


| MAN-SAXON PERIOD. 


Towns in Devonſhire, and the Buildings in the vj area * each e Frogs in 
15 fame e Church, built at this Period, | 


SECTION. „ 


SAXON PERIOD. 


. Little attention paid to N hudualiun berucen 2 and Famine. 


— 


| SECTION 


70. Exeter beſieged 3 the Baron. Commiſſion jrom King John to 
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SECTION VI. 


VIEW of MINING in DEVONSHIRE, during the NORMAN-SAXON PERIOD, 


Working of the Mines encouraged by the Normans—Dewvonſhire producing great quantities of 
Tin be Dartmoor Tin- a in the reign of King Fohn. 


SECTION VII. 


FEW of the MANUFACTURES of DEVONSHIRE, ring: the NORMAN SAXON 


PERIOD. 


SECTION vnt. 


VIEW of the COMMERCE of DEVONSHIRE, during the NORMAN-SAXON PERIOD. 
Trade of Dewonſhire, at the time of the Conqueſt— Exeter its foreign Connexions extenſive— 


Tabella de Fortibus—Tin-trade very confiderable—Markets at Exeter, ew ck Honiton, 
Teignmouth, Morgen: Sc. — Mints—at Exeter c. Se. 


SECTION * 


| VIEW of the LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and LEARNED MEN of DEVONSHIRE, 


| during the NORMAN- SAXON PERIOD. 


| Normans attempring to ſubſtitute the Norman- French for the Anglo- Saxon—the Engliſh ad? 8 


to the Saxon Language—the Cornubritiſh in Devon and Cornwall, the vulgar Tongue— 
Spoken alfo by the higher ranks of people in Cornwall, and a great part of De vanſbi re 
Attention to the Science to the polite Arts Latin Poetry School. Men of literary emi- 
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HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 


nr 


S H A f T E R I. 
| . r | ES] 
VIEW of the INHABITANTS of DANMONIUM, during the BRITISH PERIOD. 
1. Emigrators from the Eaſt, ſettling in Dewon—Said by the Saxon Chronicle to be Armenians 
 —Paſſage from the Saxon Chroncle—Firft Settlements in the Southams—Oppeſite opinions 
of Carte, Borlaſe, and Whitaker —Extra& from Ceſar - Period of the Eaftera Emigration, 


II. A ſecond Colony—Phenicians.—III. 4 third Colony—Greeks.—IV. Other ſettlers 
from the continent of Europe—the Belge—the Cimbri—the Carnabii. | hed 


TUE original ſettlements of countries, and particularly of thoſe which lie at the moſt 

| remote diſtances from the ſpot whence all the generations of mankind iſſued, are 
commonly enveloped in a cloud that the keeneſt eye cannot penetrate. But this obſcu- 
rity naturally awakens curioſity; and con'ecture will, of courſe, ſtep in to relieve it, 
Here opens a ſpacious field for the wanderings of the imagination, eſpecially if it deicry 
ſome glimmering light of hiſtory to direct its reſearches. By whom this iſland was firf 
peopled, and at what period, and where and in what manner the ſubſequent coloniſts 
of Britain formed their ſettlements, till the invaſion of Julius Czſar. are points, which, 
though they have long exerciſed the ingenuity of hiſtorians, are, after every diſeuſſion, 
ſtill ambiguous. That a writer, therefore, who ſeems to be confined by his ſubiect 
within the limits of a particular province, ſhould enter into the general queſtion of the 


original peopling of the iſland, dark and involved as it confeſſedly is, might be attri- ” 


buted, at firſt fight, to a daring ſpirit fond of encountering difficulties, which to avoid, | 
would incur no cenſure, but which to meet, would be impertinent and hazardous, 
Vet it will appear, in the courſe of the preſent chapter, that not to notice thoſe early 
ue eee in a Hiſtory of Devonſhire, would be an unpardonable omiſſion; knce they are 
_ chiefly applicable to this very ſpot. And not only in Devonſhire, but in the South of 
Devonſhire, we may diſcover, perhaps, ſome traces of the original colonization of the 
iſland. That the Aborigines of Britain came from the neighbouring continent of Gaul, 
is the commonly-received opinion: But it has likewiſe been maintained, on no 1improba- 
ble grounds, that our primitive Coloniſts emigrated from the Eaft before the exiſtence of 
the European or Continental ſettlers. _ ea Ee nie on 
And this is the Hypothefis, which, from its connexion with Deyonſhire, ſeems to claim, 
-at leaſt, a curſory attentiooůo n JFC 


That the original inhabitants of Danmonium were of eaſtern origin, and, in particular, 
were Armenians, is a poſition which may, doubtleſs, be ſupported by ſome ſhew of 
authority. But, whilſt I aſſert, that our firſt Coloniſts were of ealtern origin, I do not 
intend to deny what I conceive cannot be denied, that all Europe was peopled by emi- 
grations from the eaſt: I mean only to draw a line of diſtinction between the Aborigines 
of this country, who came from the eaſt by ſea, and ſettled at once in Britain, and thoſe 
tribes who came from the eaſt by land, and gradually ſpread over the continent. 
That this diſtinction is not fanciful, may poſſibly appear, hereafter, from the religion 
of our firſt coloniſts, as well as their language, their manners, and uſages, and ſeveral 
other particulars, in which they bore not the leaſt reſemblance to the Celtic race that 
peopled Europe: With the Celtic race, indeed, they had no communication; and to 
the Celtic race they were not known. der he T „ nl: 
In the mean time, let us conſider the teſtimony of one of our chronicles, which ſpeaks 


to the point of the Armenian emigration. The Saxon Chronicle poſitively afferts, that 5 


e the original inhabitants of Britain came from Armenia, and that they ſeated themſelves 
in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland :” (a) The ſame Chronicle next records “ the arrival 
588 (a) © In Bac inſula—Britannia—ſunt quinque nationes ; Anglica, Britannica feu Wallica, Scotica, Pics 

_ rica et Latina. Primi hujus terr@ inculæ Faere Britanm, gui ex Armenia profecti, in Auſtrali parte 
Britanniæ primum ſedem poſuerunt. Poſtea contigit, Piftos ex Auſtrali parte Scythiæ, longis navibus, baud 
ita multis, adwveftos, ad Hibernie ſeptentrionales partes primum appuliſſe, ac a Scotis petiſſe, ut ibi habitare 

bi liceret. Ceterum iis veniam dare nolelant; reſpondent autem Scoti: Poſſumus nibile ſecius, conſili vos 

Ju vare. Aliam novimas inſulam binc ad orientem, ubi (fi viſum fuerit } habitare peſſitis 3 et fi quiſpianm 
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ipſi dicti ſunt Dælreodi. Saxon Chron. (Gibſon's Edit. Oxford, 1692.) p. 1, 2. 


Part huc ſe ſalutis cauſa contulit, unde Britanni Armoricani. Hodie Bretagne.“ 
ther the paſſage in Bede ſimilar to that in the Saxon Chronicle, was an ip terpolation or not, the 
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of the South-Scythians, by ſea, in long ſhips, whom the Scoti in Ireland declined receiv- 
ing, but adviſed their ſettling in Scotland—which they did: And afterwards the Scoti of 
Ireland intermarried, and were variouſly connected with this people.” | 

The Saxon Chronicle is ſaid to have been written by a monk, at Lincoln: And ſimi- 
lar chronicles were kept by the molt learned monks in ſeveral monaſteries throughou the 


kingdom. The monk of Lincoln ſeems to have been well informed: And there 1s no 
more reaſon to diſpute the authority of the paſſage before us, than that of any other part 
of the book. For it is not a conjecture : It is not hazarded as an opinion: It is a poſitive 
aſſertion and relation of an event, as a thing generally known and underſtood to be true. 


_ The only doubt that can be thrown upon this paſſage, mult ariſe from a note in Biſhop | 


Gibſon's edition of the Chronicle, in which a different reading is ſuggeſted, and the word 
Armorica ſubſtituted for Armenia: And Bede is quoted as authorizing the conjecture. (a) 

e | e | . I have 
armis reſliteri', nos vobis ſubweniemus, quo eam expugnare valeatis. Tum ſoluebant Picti, et hanc terram 
a parte boreali ingreſſi ſunt; Auſtralia enim Britones occupaverant, uti antea diximusi. Tum Picti ſibi 
uxores a Scotis impetrabant, ea conditione, ut ſuam regalem projapiam jemper a parte feminea eligerent ; 


gem mo em longe poſtea ſerwarunt. Centigit deinde, annorum decurſu, Scotorum aliquos ex Hibernia pro— 


Fectos in Britanniam, hujus terre partem aliquem expugnajſee Dux autem eorum Reoda wocabatur —a qu 


(a) „It appears to me (ſays a correſpondent) that ARMENIA has here been ſubſtituted fo 
ARmMoBICa., Biſhop G.bſon ſeems to have been well apprized of this blunder; for he refers the 


reader to Ven. Bede Hiſt. Eccleſ. I. 1. c. 1. where I find theſe words, which agree both in Wheloc's 


and Smith's edition. “ In primis autem bæc inſula Brittones ſlum a quibus nomen accepit, incolas habuity 
gui de tractu Armoricano, ut fertur, Brittaniam advecti, auſtrales ſibi partes illius vindicarunt.“ King 
Alfred's tranſlation likewiſe has Armorica. The beginning of the Saxon Chronicle ſeems to be 
almoſt the ſame with the paſſage from » hich the foregoing is extracted, though the former is 
rather more conciſe. It is yet an unſetiled point, whether the firſt part of the Chronicle was writ- 
ten (t) before Bede's time or not: Biſhop Gibſon and Biſhop Nicolſon hold contrary opinions; 
but, if it were neceſſary, I think I could bring forward ſome ſubſtantial arguments to prove that 
the former part of the Chronicle is actually taken from Bede. Tacitus and Cæſar confirm what 


Bede relates, by the inference which they draw from the ſimilitude of language and manners in the 


reſpective inhabitants of Armorica and Britain. In the mean time, Biſhop Gibſon himſelf in his note 
on this paſſage (which may be found in Nominum Locorum Explicatione, p. 12. ſubjoined to the Chro- 


nicle) obſerves: * Armenia (lege Armorica) Galliz pars ab occidente, ore maritime proxima, et a fitu 


nomen fortitas Armorica enim eft quaſi ad mare. Cum Anglorum wiribus oppreſſi erant Britanni, eorum 


To my doubts whe- 


Tame ingenious correſpondent replies: „The queſtion you now propoſe, is not, whether Armenia 
or Armorica 9 but, whether the ſentences in Bude. referred to as parallel with the paſſage in the 
Saxon Chronicle that notices Armenia, are really Bede's ?—in other words—is the paragraph an in- 
terpolation ? I do not ſcruple to declare that it is not: and, that you may reſt ſatisfied of the truth 


of this aſſurance, I ſhall ſtate ſuch proofs as muſt, I think, produce conviction. Bede's eccleſiaſtical 
_ hiſtory with King Alfred's Anglo-ſaxon yerfion was firſt printed, in this country, at Cambridge, in 


1644, by Abraham Wheloe, who had the uſe of ſeveral MSS. A ſplendid edition was afterwards 
printed at Cambridge, in 1644, by Dr. Smith, who had the uſe of other MSS. Of theſe MSS. the 


moſt ancient is that which is depoſited in the Royal Library at Cambridge, and was written in 737, _ 
only two years after Bede's death, Neither Smith nor Wheloc have ſaid that the paſſage is not in this 


MS, On the contrary, all the MSS. ſeem to agree in all points, as to this paſſage, for there is not the 


moſt minute variation noticed in the readings. Bede died in 735: King Alired died in 901. Alfred's 


Saxon tranſlation cloſely follows Bede's Latin. Is it likely that at the ſhort diſtance of a century and 


half, the king, whoſe extenſive learning and ſound judgment are ſo highly extolled, ſhould have 


made uſe of a corrupted or interpolated manuſcript, and ſhould even have adopted and ſanctioned an 
errour, and that in a moſt material point? Our paſſage forms the fourth paragraph of the firſt chapter 
of the firſt book. The title of the chapter is; De ſitu Brittaniæ vel Hibernie, & priſcis earum incolis.“ 


The firſt paragraph treats of the ſituation of the iſland; the ſecond, of its fertility and natural pro- 


ductions; the third, of the climate; the fourth, of the languages and inbabitants; the fifth, ot the 
Picts and of Ireland; and the ſixth and laſt, of the Scots. Now the fourth paragraph could not, at 


any rate, be a mere interpolation; for ſuppoſing, for the ſake of argument, that our paſſage was not 


part of the original work, this chapter would then have been defective, and not correſpondent with 
its general title; for nothing was then left concerning the original inhabitants, of whom it profeſſed 


do treat: And that the original paragraph ſhould have been expunged, and a diſſimilar one foiſted 
in, is altogether incredible. Let us now conſider the fourth paragraph. The words are theſe, © Hæc 
in præſenti, juxta numerum librorum quibus lex divina ſeripta eft, quingue gentium linguis, unam eam- 


1 = | = | demque 
11) That it was written before Bede's time, might be eaſily proved. | 3 ** 


— 


tend to ſhew that this ſettlement was made in the Sozth-weſt. . 
In the fame Poem is deſcribed the conflict between Corinæus and 
rock which the Poet mentions, is reported to be the Haw, a hill between the town of 


very ſtone on which he firſt ſet foot, when deſcendin 
ſea be now retired from Totnes, yet the records of former ages inſtruct us, that it actu- 
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have to add, that the context of the paſſage does not ſeem to warrant the word Armorica. 
The Saxon Chronicle, ſpeaking of the original inhabitants, plainly intimates, that“ they 
who ſettled firſt in the South or South-weſtern parts, came a long voyage by ſea: And 
next, ſays the Chronicle, “came alſo by ſea, the Southern Scythians.” About the 
Southern Scythians there ſeems to, be no diſpute. In the mean time, it is abſurd to 
deſcribe a colony from the oppoſite coaſt of Gaul, as coming a long ſea- voyage. If, in- 
deed, the original inhabitants ſettled in the weſtern parts of the iſland, before the South- 


ern Scythians came, they formed their colony in Britain, when the coaſts of Gaul were 


uninhabited ; when on the coaſts of Gaul, there were no ſettlers of any deſcription, and 
of courſe no Armoricans : The Armoricans, indeed, are comparatively of a modern date. 
Our firſt ſettlers not coming over-land by way of Europe, the concluſion is, that they 


came by ſea: Nor does there ſeem to be any difficulty in this ſuppoſition, if we allow 


that the Phenician merchants came hither, afterwards, by the ſame channel. From the 
paſſage I have quoted, it further appears, that a colony of South-Scythians touched at 


| Ireland, and paſſed thence to North Britain. This is abundantly confirmed in the Iriſh 


records, which never appeared ſo advantageouſly as in Vallancey's ingenious Vindication | 
of the Antiquity of the Iriſh. If the Picti, then, came from South Scythia, why not the 
Danmonii from Armenia? Whilſt the one was able to come from the eaſt, was there any 


charm to prevent the other? 


With reſpect to the part of the iſland where our Eaſtern emigrators ſettled, I have 
already obſerved that it was, probably in the South of Devon. This is intimated, as 
we have ſeen, by the Sazon Chronicle. And, that the Southams were inhabited in very 
early times, may be fairly inferred, I think, from the ſtory of Brutus; though, with 
regard to facts, we reject it as legendary. f VVV | 

According to Geoffry of Monmouth, Brutus, fon of Silvius, having vanquiſhed the 
giants of this ifland, called it Britain, after his own name, in 1108 before Chriſt. 
In the mean time, thoſe well known lines from the Architrenius of Havillan— 
= | inde dato curſu, Brutus comitatus Achate, | 


Gallorum ſtoliis cumulatus, navibus æquor, &c. Sc. | 
the Giant: And the 
Plymouth and the fea. "Thus ſings Havillam: _ 
aw es Hos, awidum belli robur, Corinaus Averno | 
Pracipites miſit, cubitis ter quatuor altum © 
| Gogmagog Herculea ſuſpendit in aere luctu, &c. &®, | 
Nor is popular tradition filent on the ſubject. Our firſt heroes and our firſt towns are 


placed in the Southams by the voice of the people, that echoes, at this moment, to the 


Saxon Chronicle and the Britiſh Annals. | 5 3 
The inhabitants of Totnes deſcribe Brutus as landing at their town, and point out the 
rom his veſſel: And, though the 


ally flowed up to the very walls of the town. Theſe are remarkable coincidencies : I had : 


almoſt ſaid, that they are ſuch as mult carry conviction of the fact I have been aſſerting, ; 
to every unprejudiced mind. „„ 3 „„ Es . 


We have here the expreſs declaration of the Saxon Chronicle j the tale of the Britiſh ; 
Annaliſt; and the ſong of the poet Havillan ; the traditional notions of the people of Totnes, 


_ tranſmitted from the remoteſt ages to the preſent race; and a fact in natural hiſtory ; 
diſtinct in themſelves—independent on each other—yet all meeting in the ſame point. 


demue ſummæ weritatis et veræ ſublimitatis ſcientiam ſcrutatur et confitetur, Anglorum videlicet, Britto- 
num, Scottorum, Pictorum et Latinorum, gue meditatione ſcripturarum ceteris omnibus eft facta communis. 

In primis autem hec inſula Brittones ſolum a guibus nomen accepit, incolas habuit, qui de tractu Armori- 
tano, ut fertur, Brittaniam advecti, Auſtrales ſibi partes illius wvindicarunt.” Then proceeds the fifth 2 _ 
Et cum plurimam inſulæ partem, incipientes ab Auſtro, poſſediſſent, contigit gentem Pictorum, &c. Hiber- 


am, perveniſſe, &c. Had the ſentence in primis, &c. been wanting, the ſenſe were incomplete; and we . 
muſt have confidered the ſubſequent paragraph as another interpolation. Had the latter been allowed 
to ſtand, where ſhould we have found the nominative caſe to poſſediſſent? The Libri quibus lex divina 


_ ſeripra eſt ? or the linguæ quinque gentium ? Upon the whole, we muſt come to theſe determinations, | 
I. That there is NO interpolation conſidered merely as ſuch, namely, the introduction of extrinſic matter, 
2. That there is not a ſhadow of reaſon for ſuppofing that the paſſage is corrupted, or that it does not 


Aand, in the printed books, preciſely as it came originally from Bede's pen.” IS 
: »Vùdn)n . 1 Though 


the 
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Though the Saxon Chronicle, ſingly taken, might not be admitted as deciſive, yet, 


as ſtrengthened by theſe collateral proofs, I cannot diſpute its authority. Though the 


tradition of Totnes might, in itſelf, be allowed no great weight, yet, as {upported by the 
Saxon Chronicle, we conſider it with reſpect. The monk of Lincoln was a ftranger to 
Totnes : He was ignorant of her traditions, and their enlivening relic. The inhabitants 
of Totnes were equally unacquainted with the Saxon Chronicle: They were unconſcious 
of its exiſtence : Nor hath its fame, perhaps, yet reached the traditioniſts of this ancient 
town. Not leſs remote, I conceive, was the connexion between Geoffry of Monmouth, 
and the Totoneſians. Surely, no colluſion between the parties can be ſuſpected. I will 
not inſiſt any further on this ſtriking concurrence ;z though I cannot but remind the 


reader of the fact in natural hiſtory, which proves the tradition to be partly true. The 


tradition, therefore, claims ſome credit : And, thus acquiring force, it communicates its 


influence to the Saxon Chronicle and to the Britiſh Annals: And they all, ' mutually, 


corroborate each other. | 3 | ES 
Let us proceed to examine a few opinions, that apparently militate againſt this hypo- 
theſis. That Britain was peopled by the Brigantes, who were called alſo Brigtones and 


Britanni, is the poſitive aſſertion of Carte; though he owns that he differs from moſt 


other writers on the ſubject. But he alledges, that © moſt authors take things upon 
traſt; whilſt he ſees and examines every thing with his own eyes.” How far he really 


examined every thing with his own eyes, may admit of ſome doubt; ſince he expreſsly 
quotes Cæſar for his authority, in ſaying that the Aborigines of Britain were the Bri- 
gantes. I mention this to ſhew, at the ſame inſtant, both the ignorance and the boldneſs 


of Carte. Where doth Cæſar inform us that the Aborigines were the Brigantes ? I defy 
all the admirers of Carte to point out ſuch an intimation in any of Cæſar's writings : 


Vainly would they ſearch for it even with Mr. Carte's “ own eyes.” Cæſar would have 

rejoiced at diſcovering who the Aborigines were, or whence they came. NT 
The name of Brigantes was conferred upon the tribes who paſſed from the Continent 

into Britain, and was the ſignature of their ſeparation from their brethren in Gaul. (a) 


The Belgic Trivonantes are particularly mentioned as Brigantes, by Galgacus, a na- 


tive of Britain: “ Brigantes femina duce, exurere coloniam, expugnare caſtra. (6) 


Dr. Borlaſe, a much more reſpectable author than Carte, does not venture to oppoſe the 
vulgar notion that this iſland was originally peopled from Gaul. But (not to notice in this 


place his ideas relating to the religions and manners of the Britons and the oriental nations) 
he evidently ſees ſome objections, to prevent his implicit aſſent to the common opinion. 


Among other topics, the ſentiments which the Britons themſelves entertained of their 


origin, is the ſubject of his conſideration. The Aborigines thought (ſays Borlaſe) that 
they were ſprung from Dis, or from the earth; whilſt the coloniſts of the coaſts acknow- 


ledged, with more judgment, that they were ſprung from the Gauls. And Dis was 
imagined to be the ſame perſon as the Egyptian Mercury or (c) Thoth, who was one of 
Traders of the migration from Babel. %%% Oy. 5 
This is a very ſingular and. ſtriking circumſtance. And this tradition of the Britiſh ori- 


gin was (d) actually preſerved by the Druids : And, we may well preſume, it was founded 
on truth. There was ſomething of myſteriouſneſs in the tradition: And the communi- 
cation of it to the people was, perhaps, very imperfect. It was probably repoſited among 
| thoſe ſecret things of the Druids, which Cæſar mentions with reverence. _ | 


Bonduica, the queen of the Britons, affirmed, with ſome degree of triumph, that the 
wiſeſt of the Romans were unacquainted with the true name of the Indigenz. (e) This 


has, doubtleſs, an air of myſtery. For ſimply to know the name of a colony, or the firſt 


founder of it, would be as much within the {cope of the vulgar, as the more informed 
mind. To be acquainted with the name of the Indigenæ, would imply no great degree 


of wiſdom. It muſt have been ſome recondite knowledge, therefore, of which Bonduica 


fays, the wiſeſt of the Romans were ignorant. „„ e 
This much, at preſent, for Carte and Borlaſe. To introduce the Hiſtorian of Man- 


cheſter, in this place, with a view of controverting his opinions, might be deemed an 


inſult both to his genius and his learning, That I intend, however, the ſlighteſt diſ- 


ge reſpect to Mr. Whitaker, can never be conceived ; whilſt I have uniformly profeſſed my 


(q) See Whitaker's Genuine Hiſtory, p. 72, 73, and his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, p. 9, 10. 
a (cs) Agric. Vit. c. 31. (e) See Bochart, p. 463. 8 
(4) Ab Dite patre prognatos prædicant; idque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt. Cæſar, L. 6. 
le) Si teſtimonio Dionis Caſſii fides babenda eſt, Britannorum Regina Bonduica affirmet, Romanorum ſapien- 
tiſimos verum nomen indigenarum ignoraſſe, Not. in Ricard, p. 153. N bigh 


* 
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high veneration of his antiquarian abilities, in a ſtrain which could only be prompted by 
ideas of uncommon merit. The authority of Mr. Whitaker, muſt, doubtleſs, be allowed 
great weight. That Mr. Whitaker has derived the Britons from the Gauls, and placed 
the firſt inhabitation of this iſland, about one thouſand years before Chriſt, appears 
from his Mancheſter and from his (a) Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons. And, in a corre- 
ſpondence with which he has lately favoured me on this ſubject, he thus expreſſes his 
entiments. When the Phenicians, ſays he, firit traded here, the Belgæ were the 
inhabitants, who came hither from Gaul, about three hundred and fifty years before 
Chriſt, and the Aborigines, who came hither from the ſame country about one thouſand 
years before Chriſt. As to the Saxon Chronicle, it is wholly incompetent to decide upon 
the point. The writer of it knows nothing of thoſe early times but what was tranſmitted 
to him from the Romans and Greeks. To theſe, therefore, we muſt appeal. Cæſar is 
our earlieſt author, and in himſelf, alſo, our beſt. © Britanniæ pars interior ab iis incolitur, 
uos natos in inſula ipſa memoria proditum dicunt : Maritima pars ab us, qui prade ac belli 
inferendi cauſa, ex Belgis tranſierant; et, bello illato, ibi remanſerunt, at que agros colere 
cæperunt. Theſe lines form the grand diſtinction of our Ifland Fathers. When the 
Aborigines and the Belgz came, ſucceſſively, Cæſar does not inform us. He only fays, 
in another place, Plero/que Belgas, of Gaul, eſſe ortos a Germans, Rhenumgque antiquitus 
tranſdufos, propter loct fertilitatem ibi deu Galloſque qui ea loca incolerent, expuliſſe.“ 
This incident 1s too evidently connected with that above, not to be allowed to be nearly 
contemporary with it. The Belgæ of Germany invaded Gaul, ſeized all the north-eaſt 
to the Meme and the Seine, and then progreſſively paſled into Britain. As poſterior 
| coloniſts, they inhabited the line of the coaſt, having diſlodged the prior colony from it, 
and confined them to the interior of the ifland. And whez either of theſe colonies came 
hither, is pointed out very happily, and with a full conformity to collateral hiſtory, by 
that little commentary drawn up by Richard of Cirenceſter, in the fourteenth century, 
which had been ſtrangely ſmuggled out of Britain into Denmark, and which returned 
back to its native country about thirty years ago. Anno mundi M. M. M. Circa hec 
tempora cultam et habitatam primum Britanniam arbitrantur nonnull: z** where we obſerve 
his actual reference to ſome ancient author or authors, and their dubiouſneſs concerning 
the preciſe year of ſo remote an event. But for the ſecond colony as coming in a period 
much nearer to the line of Roman hiſtory, he ſpeaks from his authors thus poſitively : 
A. M. M. M. M. D. C. L. Has terras intrarunt Belge.” On the whole, it appears, that 
Mr. Whitaker is diſpoſed, not only to derive the original Britons from Gaul, but to fix 
the firſt colonization of the iſland about one thouſand years before Chriſt ; and that, in 
determinnig this point, he chiefly repoſes on the authority of Richard of Cirenceſter. But, 
with all deference to Mr. Whitaker's judgment, I cannot but think, that the very paſſage 
which he cites from Richard, to corroborate his argument, has, in itſelf, a ſtrong ten- 
dency to overturn it. Let us review his extract, with what immediately follows it, in the 
original: The whole paſſage will wear a very different aſpect and lead to a very different 


concluſion. * (5) A. M. Mͤ. M. M. circa hec tempora cultam & habitatam primum Brita- 


mam arbitrantur nonnulli.”” So far Mr. Whitaker—but Richard proceeds“ cum illam 
ſäalutarent Græci Phemiceſque mercatores. The obvious meaning of this paſſage, doubtleſs, 
is, that about the year of the world three thouſand, (and about one thouſand years before 
_ Chriſt) this iſland was, in general, cultivated and peopled in every part of it—inſomuch _ 
that the Phenician and Greek merchants were beginning to trade with the natives.” Mr. 
Whitaker muſt certainly allow, that if this paſſage be cited to fix the date of the peopling 
of the iſland, it may be brought, at the ſame time, to fix the date of the Phenician and 
_ Grecian commerce with the ey, But, if we admit its authority with this double 
view, we muſt underſtand that the peopling of Britain and the Phenician trade com- 
menced at the ſame inſtant. This, however, is a manifeſt abſurdity. Who can imagine 
that a race of adyenturers, juſt landed on a deſart iſland, could find themſelves immedi. 
_ ately in a ſituation to eſtabliſh a mercantile connexion of any kind—much leſs, ſuch an 
Intercourſe as the Phenician trade implies? By what (c)divination were they inſtantaneouſly 
directed to the minerals of Danmonium—whether thoſe treaſures were deep buried in 
the bowels of the earth, or whether they lay not far below the ſurface of it? By what 
wonderful proceſs could they ſo rapidly prepare their tin for exportation? Surely we 


NE ON ns (a) See Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons aſſerted, p. 29, 30, 31, 32. = 
- (5) Ricard, Mon, De Sita Britann. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. (e) I might ſay % by what Virgula Divin 


atorial' 


might : 
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might allow ſome time for the ſettling of emigrators on an unknown iſland—for clearing 
away part of its woods to make room for human habitations—for the culture of its foil, 
to fupply the neceſſities of life—before we looked to the diſcovery of its ſubterranean 
' riches. Such a diſcovery is generally prompted by motives' of avarice, of curioſity, or 
of luxury—motives which do not operate till the immediate wants of life are fatisfied. 
But, after thoſe productions of the earth were brought to light, could the natives (as I 
have already aſked) have ſuddenly converted them into articles of commerce? And, 
when the Danmonian tin was become a marketable commodity, was it not by a ſtrange 
concurrence of circumſtances, that a regular trade began that very moment, with ſo 
remote a people as the Phenician merchants ?—The concluſion, therefore, to be drawn 
from this paſſage in Richard, is, that fo far from being now firſt colonized, the iſland, 
about a thouſand years before Chriſt, was well cultured and peopled ; and that foreign 
_ merchants had begun to trade with its inhabitants. So that the paſſage in queſtion, 
whilſt it memorizes the fertility and populouſneſs of the iſland, refers to the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Britiſh commerce. (a) It is wonderful, however, that Mr. Whitaker, whilſt _ 
he lays ſome ſtreſs on the paſſage, as corroborating his opinion relative to the peopling of 

the iſland, not only rejects its more natural import, with regard to the Britiſh commerce, 
put aſſerts in direct contradiction to Richard, that the Phenicians e traded with the 
Britiſh Belge ; ſince, Richard plainly intimates, that the Phenicians and Greeks began 
to trade with the natives, full fix hundred and fifty years before the Belgæ arrived in 
Britain from the Continent. 5 By | OE Th 8 

As to the inhabitation of the iſland, it muſt neceſſarily have taken place, many centu- 
ries before, BREE e „ Py Ts WA I 0 
That the evidence may be ſummed up as ſatisfactorily as pofſible in ſo doubtful 
à caſe, Mr. Whitaker hath referred us to a higher tribunal than that of Richard. He 
hath referred us to Cæſar. All parties, indeed, ſeem * to appeal unto Cæſar: let 
Cæſar, then, decide the queſtion. The principal particulars concerning Britain, in 
Cæſar's commentaries, are as follows. (5) In the 4th book, Cæſar gives his reaſon for 
invading Britain—the aſſiſtance afforded by the iſlanders to the enemy. The iſland (ſays 


| he) its inhabitants, harbours, coaſts, and places of deſcent, were almoſt unknown to the 


_ Gauls. Some merchants frequented Britain, for the ſake of trade: but they knew only 
the coaſts oppoſite to Gaul. In every other reſpect, even they were ſtrangers to the 
country and to the extent of the ifland, and ignorant who were the inhabitants, or what 
their cuſtoms were, or art of war, or military force, or moſt commodious harbours. In! 
the 4th book alſo, (c) Cæſar lands in Britain, and deſcribes the war-chariots of the Britons 
armed with ſcythes, and adds (in the ſtrongeſt language) that the Romans were afto- 
_ 2i/hed and terrified at this xew mode of fighting. He retreats into Gaul. In the 5th 
book, Cæſar prepares for a ſecond invaſion of the iſland. He paſſes over into Britain: 
and he thus deſcribes the inhabitants. The ſea-coaſt or maritime parts are inhabited by 
_ different tribes from Belgium, who came from the Continent, allured by the love of war 
and plunder. And theſe different people, ſettling in the country, retain the names of 
the tribes and ſtates from whence they are deſcended. But the interior parts are inha- 


|  bited by thoſe, who, according to general fame, are reputed to be the original natives off 
the ſoil. In the 15th ſection, the enemy, ſupported by their chariots, vigorouſly charged 


the Roman cavalry and advanced guard—a ſharp conflict enfued—Czfar ſent two cohorts 
to ſupport his men—but they were (d) ſo terrified by the new manner of fighting, that they 

were broken through and routed. By this action it appeared, (e) that the legions were by 
no means a fit match for ſuch an enemy: nor could even the cavalry engage without great 


(a) Had Richard intended to point out merely the original inhabitation of Britain, he would not 
have placed cultam before habitatam. That the iſland was cultivated f, and peopled afterwards _ 
quay heron] odd. It is a 2 eron-proteron of which ſo accurate a writer as Richard could not have 
| en guilty. 2 | 9 | 5 | | . 
| (% N omnibus fere gallicis bellis, hoflibus neſtris inde ſubminiſtrata auxilia intelligebat. See Delphin. 
Edit. of Cæſar's Comment. Lond. printed 1719. P. 79, 80, &c. Suetonius aſſigns a very different 
reaſon for this invaſion—intelligence of the wealth of the iſland : Cæſar had heard of the tin of Dan- 
monium and of the peart-fiſhery. 5 5 „„ Hate 1835 8 OE 
(cs) Section 23d, 33d, 34th. — — perterritiatęue hujus omnino generis pugne perterriti=perturbati 
neſtris novitate pugnæ In the 2d book of the Pharſalia, Pompey ſays, that Czfar : | 
| | Troerrita queſitis oftendit terga Britannis. | | 5 
4) Novo genere pugnæ perterritis noftriss P. 95%. (e) Section 16mb. 4 - 
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Eanger—the enemy ſometimes fighting in their chariots, then ſuddenly quitting their 
chariots and fighting on foot, in detached parties. In the 6th book, Cæſar ſays—“ Over all 
Gaul there are only two orders of men, who have in any degree honor or power—all the 
reſt are ſlaves. Theſe are, the Nobles and the Druids. The Druids preſide over matters 
of religion and of law: the whole ſtudy and occupation of the Nobles, is war. The inſti- 
tution of the Druids, is ſaid to have come originally from (2) Britain. From Britain it 
paſſed into Gaul: and ſtill, thoſe who wiſh to be perfect in this religion, travel into Britain 
for inſtruction. What the Druids committed to writing, is written in Greek letters.” (6) 
The ſtudies and religion of the Druids are in the ſame book, deſcribed to be as follows 
„ An exact obſervation and knowledge of the motions of the Heavenly Bodies 
enquiries into the origin and nature of All Things—and the power of the Immortal Gods; 
with a belief that the ever-living ſoul paſſes from one body into another. In the ſame 
book, the Gauls efteem themſelves to be deſcended from Father Dis.—So the Druids, 
who have the ſecret in their hands, inſtruct them. They reckon time by nights and not 
by days. The Germans differ widely from the Gauls. They know nothing of the Druids 
or of ſacrifices.” Theſe notices of Julius Cæſar are faithfully reported. And they will 
elucidate ſeveral points of diſcuſſion in the following ſections, Our chief point, at pre. 
ſent, is the firſt colonization of the land, I ſhall only obſerve on the whole extract, that 
in the firſt part—book the 4th—Czfar is not ſo clear in his account as in the ſubſequent 
part—gathering his information only from merchants, previouſly to his landing, and not 
Feng able to procure intelligence of the Britons from any other deſcription of people on 
the Continent, though after his landing, indeed, he ſpeaks with more certainty as from 
his own knowledge. But in the 5th book, after his ſecond deſcent, he talks no longer of 
obtaining intelligence from merchants : he ſpeaks poſitively and clearly, as from his own 
| knowledge and opinion, grounded upon a more intimate view of the people. And his 
diſtinction between the parts of Britain, which had been ſettled from the Continent, and 
the parts which were inhabited by thoſe who did not come from the Continent, is ftrongly 
and decifively marked. And, in his account of the war-chariots of the Britons and their 
manner of fighting, utterly new and unknown to the Romans, and of their other cuſtoras 
as well as their religion, there are a clearneſs and a diſcrimination that ſpeak a thorough 
acquaintance with his ſubje&t. With reipect to the firit ſettlers, Cæſar's account directly 
_ implies, that they did not come from the Continent—for he ſpeaks of thoſe who did; 
and whom he well knew; and with whom, as knowing them, he negociated in private to 
facilitate the ſucceſs of his invaſion. Though the Belgæ, then, and various continental 
_ tribes of the Celtic race had paſſed over and ſettled in the maritime parts, with whom he 
had ſome acquaintance ; yet none of theſe tribes were the Aborigines of the ifland: nor 
could any of theſe continental invaders give him the leaſt ſatisfactory information relative 
to the Aborigines. We ſhould remark, alſo, that the continental ſettlers carried their 
original names with them into the iſland: and the tribes from whom they were deſcended, 
_ retained thoſe names on the continent. The Belgæ of Gaul had {till their name re-echoed 
by the Belgæ of Britain. But where on the continent of Europe ſhall we find the name of 
the Aboriginal Britons? Yet they had a name; and their name was Danmonii. When, in 
a ſubſequent age, ſome of the Danmonii paſſed over from Britain into Ireland, they carried 
thither their hereditary name, though it was ſtill retained in Britain. Such would have 
been preciſely the caſe with a colony from Gaul. And the Danmonii, if derived from 
thence, would have been recognized on the Continent, as bearing the name of their 
progenitors. Their traditional (c) ideas of their own origin, indeed, ſhould render us, 
at leaſt, cautious in deriving the Britons from Gaul; and till more cautious in deriving 
them from Gaul fo late as about a thouſand years before Cæſar. For if they had emi- 
grated at fo late a period from the Continent, they would probably have preſerved ſome _ 


(4) Ina note to Biſhop Gibſon's edition of Camden, it is obſerved : “ that the Britons and Gauls 
having the ſame religion, does plainly argue an alliance, as Mr. Camden urges. But, if the diſcipline _ 
of the Druids, ſo conſiderable both for religion and government, were, as Cæſar obſerves, firſt ſound 
in Britain, and thence conveyed into Gaul, does it not ſeem to intimate, bat Britain muſt have been 
peopled before Gaul, as having by longer experience arrived at a mere complete ſcheme of religion 
and government? Beſides, if our iſland had been peopled from Gaul, would it not look probable to 
| 855 they muſt bring along with them the religion and diſcipline of the place? See Gibſon's Camden. 
ritan. p. 14. FVV „„ . e . 
(5) If craſſis be not the true reading—a point which will hereafter be diſcuſſed. 
Vor. I. * | B | EET Ag account | 
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account of their original, in Cæſar's time: they would have retained at leaſt an indiſtinct 
idea of their real deſcent. The Belgæ leaving Gaul 650 years afterwards, preſerved the 


hiſtory of their emigration, and correſponded with their continental fathers. This emi- 
gration was about 3 50 years before Cæſar. They preſerved, therefore, their hiſtory and 
their connexion with their fathers, for 350 years. Let us allow the Aboriginal Britons 
the ſame ſpace of time, for the ame hiſtory and the ſame correſpondence. If this be the 


| caſe, they were in poſſeſſion of their colonial hiſtory, and they were correſponding with 


their fathers on the Continent, zoo years before the arrival of the Belge. During the 
{pace of theſe 300 years, we may conceive that the clearneſs of their hiſtory was ſome- 
what obſcured, and that their correſpondence with their fathers had ceaſed to be regularly 
maintained: but we cannot ſuppoſe, that, during this time, their colonial memoirs and 
their continental connexions were utterly annihilated. If, then, the traces of their 
alliance remained, however faint, at the arrival of the Belge, about 3 50 years before Cæſar, 
nothing is more probable than that thoſe fading traces were refreſhed by the Belgæ, who 


came from Gaul and muſt have known their connexions on the Continent. The Belgæ, 


it is true, were their enemies. But the language of the Belgæ, the ſame as their own, 
muſt have awakened every dormant idea of their former friends. For the laſt 350 years, 


therefore, before Cæſar, the native Britons would have been in no danger of loſing the 
memorials of their origin. Even by a hoſtile communication with the Belge, they muſt 
have renewed the veſtiges of their primitive alliance: and theſe veſtiges, when once 
_ reſtored, could not have periſhed before the time of Cæſar. Their ſecond tendency to 
decay, was ſurely not ſo rapid as their firſt. But hiſtory informs us, that the Aborigines 


actually kept up a correſpondence with the Continent by means of the Druids of Britain 


and Gaul. It is impoſſible, then, that they could have been ignorant of their true origin, 


if derived from Gaul—much leſs, could they have maintained a tradition of their imme- 
diate deſcent from one of the leaders of the migration from Babel. It is ridiculous to 
ſuppole that in ſo ſhort a {pace of time ſuch an idea could have been introduced and have 
univerſally prevailed among the Aboriginal Britons, if merely a Gauliſh colony 

If it be aſked, at what period are we. to fix the emigration from the eaſt or from 


Armenia to the Britiſh iſles ? I anſwer, that, probably, it was not long after the diſperſion | 
from Babel—at the deſtruction of the great monarchy or empire of Nimrod. Polydore 
Virgil recites the various traditions and accounts of the firſt peopling of Britain, and 
 Inclines to the opinion, that it was originally colonized not long after the diſperſion. 
 Humphry Llhuyd quotes Ariſtotle de Mundo addreſſed to Alexander the Great; where 
it is aſſerted, that Britain, which he calls Albion, was ſettled A.M. 2220, and was ſo 

named by the ancient inhabitants long before the Roman name was ever known in Britain. 


We find Theophilus, Biſhop of Antioch, writing thus 160 years after Chriſt “ cum, 


Priſcis temporibus pauci forent homines in Arabia et Chaldea, poft linguarum diviſionem aucti 
et multiplicati paulatim ſunt. Tunc quidam abierunt verſus orientem; quidam conceſſere ad 


partes majoris continentis, ali; porro profecti ſunt ad ſeptentrionem, ſedes quaſituri ; nec prius 


deſierunt ti ram ubique occupare, quam etiam Britannos in Arctois climatibus acceſſerint.” 
Here it is to be obſerved, that Theophilus conſiders this and as already peopled, and 
inhabited by Britons, even before theſe emigrators, ſome time after the diſperſion at the 
Tower of Babel, begun to colonize the different parts of the world. Nothing, in truth, is 
more credible, than that the ſouth-weſt part of our Iſland was peopled by {> "8 
weſtern parts of Europe were abſolutely uninhabited ; ſince it was long before mankind 
could have migrated ſo far weſtward by land. In the nature of things, emigrations by land 


a; whilſt the 


muſt go on much ſlower than by ſea. In the mean time, the moſt ancient hiſtorians 


agree that the ſea, now called the Mediterranean, was formerly an inland lake, as alſo 

the Pontus Euxinus ; but that in proceſs of time, by a great deluge, the latter forced its 
Way into the former, and the former into the ocean by the ſtraits of Hercules or 
_ Gibraltar—Before that time, therefore, there could be no navigation from the coaſts of 
Aſia to the weſtern ocean; and the communication, if any, muſt have been in part, by a 


journey overland from Marſeilles, or from Cadiz, and from thence by taking ſhipping 


on the coaſts of Spain. To fix the æra, therefore, of the deluge I mention, would pro- 
| bably fix the date of the peopling of Britain and Ireland. _— e . 


But, without entering into conjectures on a period ſo remote, it ſeems unqueſtion- 


able that Britain, as well as Ireland, was peopled in very early times, from the eaſtern 
countries. The Danmonii, in ſhort, are entitled, beyond diſpute, to rank among the 


moſt ancient Nations in the world as the Romans termed them Aborigines that is, 
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among the firfl race of mankind. The Romans never employed this expreſſion in any 
other ſenſe. 

This much for the firſt peopling of the ifland, or rather the ſouth-weſt parts of it: For 
I conſider the ſouth of Devonſhire as actually colonized, whilſt the reſt of the iſland was 
yet a deſert, and even the oppoſite continent of Gaul and the greater part of Europe were 
uninhabited. 

That there were other emigrations from very diftant countries into Britain, before the 
invaſion of Julius Cæſar, is extremely probable. The Indigenz of the Land of Promiſe, 
the Canaanites, afterwards called the Phenicians, having been diſpoſſeſſed by Joſhua, 
about one thouſand four hundred years before Chriſt, made vaſt emigrations into the 
iſlands of the Mediterranean ſea. And, perhaps, e was no great interval of time ms 
fore they reached the Britiſh iſles. 

The voyages of the Phenicians to Danmonium were not mercantile only. - 

« Tt is ſo certain as to be univerſally allowed among the learned, (ſays 58 Wells) that: 


the Caribaginiaus were a colony of the Tyrians or Phenicians, and fo deſcendents of Canaan. 


It is alſo generally believed, and that not without grounds, that this colony came from 
the Land of Canaan at the time when Jaſbua invaded it.“ Meantime it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the Phenicians, wherever they withed to fix their trade, planted colonies and 
built cities. All along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, they eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
this manner; and, hen they paſſed the Straits, they purſued the ſame plan. When they 
became acquainted, therefore, with the ſouth-weſt coaſts of our ifland, it is very unlikely 
that they ſhould drop their original uniform plan, and not attempt to gain a permanent 
_ footing in ſo diſtant a country; the trade with which was certainly more precarious in 
proportion to its remoteneſs, and with which they were intereſted in preſerving a regy= 
bas intercourſe for ages. | 
A Phenician colony muſt eaſily have united with the aboriginal Iſlanders, as they : 
derived their religion from the ſame ſource, and differed very little from the Armenian 
Britons, in their language, manners, or cuſtoms. 
After the Phenicians, came the Greeks, to trade in the weſtern parts for tin and lead, 
and other articles, and called the Britiſh iſles the Caſliterides. Xx 
And that a Grecian colony actually ſettled here, may appear | from the number of Greek | 
words introduced into the language of Danmonium. | 
We now come to the common and popular notion—the peopling of ſome parts of our 
Ifland, by the nations from the neighbouring continent: For this we by no means intend 
Wo deny, though we maintain the pr robability of a prior colonization. from the eaſt. 8 
Mr. Carte, who 1s totally miſtaken in all his poſitions, and w hoſe antiquities are replete 
with error, is even fo negligent as to miſtate the time, when the Belgæ made their incur- 
ſion into this iſland. And he poſitively tells us, that“ Devonſhire and Cornwall were 
all, in a manner, wild foreſt, at the coming of the Belgz, as they continued to be in a 
| great degree, till within one hundred and fifty years after the conqueſt.” This falſe 
allertion, manifeſtly againſt the truth of all hiſtory, (c) while it militates againſt com- 
mon ſenſe, is too ridiculous to merit one moment's attention. The Belge, we find 
from Richard, made their expedition into this ifland, from Gaul, three centuries and 
half before Chritt. And, in the courſe of two hundred and fifty years, as Mr. Whitaker 
thinks, they extended their conqueſts in this iſland, over Kent and a ſmall part of Mid- 
dleſex, over Suſſex and the greateſt part of Hampſhire and Wiltſhire, over Deren, 
_ Devonſhire, and a part of Cornwall. 
PDriven out by theſe invaders, Mr. Whitaker tells us, many of the Britons, (aboriginal p 
_ Britons, as I conceive) paſſed over into Ireland. IS 
When the Belgæ, ſays he, firſt landed upon the ſouthern more of Britain, about there 
bundred and fifty years before the chriſtian æra, and took poſſeſſion of Kent, Suſlex, 
Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Devonſiure, the Britons, diſlodged from their ancient ſet· 
tlements, ee themſelves into the neighbouring iſle of Ir eland. 8 5 


ifs) Dr. Stukely intimates in his 18 to Soc. Antiq. (Dec. 12 1761 ) this the Brivons, from 
their firſt plantation here, under the Tyrian Hercules, by the Phenicians, from the Red Sea and Ara- 
bia, had been ſecluded many ages from the reit of the world; and that THIS PLANTATION TOOK. 
PLACE BEFORE GAUL WAS PEOPLED. | 


(5) See his Geog. of the Old and New Teſt. vol. 1. p. 149. | 
(c) Hume, in his ſhort notice of the Antiquities of the land, is almolt as miſtaken : as Carte. 


vol. I. | | B 2 5 : 5; The 
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The Belgz, continues Mr. Whitaker, had been thus ſettled two hundred and fifty 
years in the iſland, when Divitiacus came over from Gaul, into it. He had acquired the 
ſovereignty of the continental and iſland Belgz. And, bringing over a large reinforce- 
ment of the former, he enabled the latter to extend their poſſeſſions into the interior 
parts of the country. And he ſubdued the reſt of Middleſex and all Eſſex, all Surrey, 
the: reſt of Hampſhire, and the adjoining parts of Berkſhire, the reſt of Wiltſhire, the 
remainder of Cornwall, all Somerſetſhire, and the ſouth-weſt of Glouceſterſhire. | 

Hence a ſecond emigration of the Britons into Ireland. * 

But it by no means appears from Richard, Mr. Whitaker's principal authority, that 
the Belgæ had conquered ſo great a part of the iſland, before the arrival of Divitiacus. 
Richard ſimply informs us, Has terras intrarunt Belge. That they at that time reduced 
+ Devonſhire, or obliged ſo great a number of its inhabitants (the aboriginal Danmonii) 
to take refuge acroſs the ſeas, and poſſeſs themſelves of Ireland, is ſurely an aſſertion 
without proof. Not long after (ſays Richard) Divitiacus arrived and ſubdued a great 
part of this kingdom of the Britons, | 

* Non diu Mea cum exercitu in hoc regnum n it Rex A Divitiacus, magnamqus 
eus partem ſubegrt. | 
But, according to Mr. Whitaker, a great part of the Britiſh kingdom was already ſub- | 
dued to his hands. Mr. Whitaker, however, aſſigns him his taſk with great preciſion, 
gives him ſeveral provinces to conquer, and repreſents a ſecond party of aboriginal 
Emigrants flying before his arms into Ireland. Yet, from Richard's account, I ſhould 
conceive that only one emigration had taken place, in conſequence of the Belgic invaſions. 

A.M. M. M. M. D. C. L. Circa bac tempora in Hibermam commigrarunt ej ecti a Belgis 
Britones, ibigne ſedes poſuerunt, ex illo tempore Scott appellati. 

That the Belga made ſuch inroads into Devonſhire, as to force great numbers of the 
Danmonii, or Aborigines of the Weſt, from their ancient ſeats, and occaſion their emigration 
into Ireland, is evident beyond a doubt: But fo complete a reduction of Devonſhire, by 
the Belgz, even before Divitiacus, is, ſurely, not to be admitted as an hiſtorical fact. I 
can ſcarcely imagine, indeed, that the Belge, thus reinforced by Divitiacus, made an 
entire conqueſt of Devon and Cornwall. But, whatever was the ſucceſs of the Belg, 

it is certain, that the Britons of the coaſts very ſoon combined together to oppoſe the 
common enemy. Before the coming of the Romans, we find from Richard, that geſtum 
et Cofſibelini cum ciantatibus maritimis bellum. Under Caſſibelinus the Britons proſecu- 
ted the war againſt the Belge : And, if Britiſh Exeter were ever occupied by the Belg, | 
it was recovered by Caſſibelinus before the arrival of Cæſar. 

In the mean time, the Cimbri and the Carnabii (from the neighbouring Continent 
alſo) had formed ſettlements in the weſt of the iſland. 

The Cimbri (ſays Mr. Whitaker) occupied the ſouth-weſt of Somerſet, and the north- 


eaſt of Cornwall, as far as the river Cambala. 


But it is plain, from Richard, that the north of Devon, as well as part of Somerſet and 1 
Cornwall, was inhabited by the Cimbri, from Bridgewater quite to Hartland Point; and 
that the Cimbri were a diffinét people from the Danmonii, though they were afterwards 
conſidered as the fame people. This author, ſpeaking of the firſt peopling of Britain, 
ſays, that although various nations ſeated themſelves in various parts of Britain, yet it 
was not well known who firſt peopled the ifland, and that it was uncertain, whether the. 
Cimbri were the Welch, or of a more ancient origin. | 
The Carnabu ſpread over the remainder of the north of Cornwall, and over all the 
fouth- weſt, as Te” as Falmouth Haven. 

Such, then, were the different eſtabliſhments of the tribes from the Continent. Tu fixing 
theſe ſettlements Mr. Whitaker! 1s doubtleſs right. But when he endeavours to reduce 


| (a) The Irin 8 ſays Mr. Whitaker) was afterwards augmented by the addition of other ui. 

tons, equally diſlodged from their native regions by the Belgæ, and equally repairing to the wilds of . 

Irclar d. This ſecond embatkition was made about two hundred and fifty years after the firſt ; 

when the Britons fled from Divitiacus. 

) Yet Mr. Whitaker himſelf ſays (ſee his Appendix to the Hiſtory of Mancheſter, No. r. ) that the 
Belgæ could not have ſettled in the more weſtern counties at firſt, Paſſing, aſſuredly, acroſs the nar- 
roweſt part of the ſea, and confining themſelves, as Cæſar informs us, to the ſouthern ſhore ; they 

muſt gradually have extended their dominions from Kent to the Land's End, And their firſt poſ- 

ſſeſſions would he Kent, cancel and e and e Devon Meir e, 3 and 

1 Cornwall their laſt, . 4 | 

SUE: 
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the Danmonii, or original Britons, upon the ſame footing with the wandering tribes of 
Gaul ; when he deſcribes the Danmonii of Devonſhire as one of the five Belgic colonies, 
we cannot but conſider him as involuntarily ſteering againſt the current of hiſtorical 
truth. And this will, I truſt, appear hereafter, whether the name of the Danmonii, 
their perſons, or their character, be the ſubjects of inveſtigation. ORs 

On the whole, it ſhoald ſeem, that whilſt the common idea of a colony from Gaul, 
muſt be admitted as true, the leſs popular notion of prior colonizations from the eaſt, 
may at leaſt be ſpeciouſly defended. He, who in addition to the extracts before us, 
would bring together the various paſſages in point, which occur in Herodotus, Strabo, 
Polybius, or Pliny, (not to notice obſcurer authors,) would be induced, perhaps, to 
think, that if Devonſhire and Cornwall were not the firſt inhabited of the land, yet that 
the Aboriginal Britons were Afiatie ; and that, after ſeveral emigrations from the eaſt, 
the Belgz and other nations from the Continent poſſeſſed themſelves (generally ipeak- 
ing) of the maritime parts of Britain, driving a great number of the Aborigines into 


Ireland, or into the heart of the iſland. - : 


8 EC TION II. 


' VIEW of the DANMONIAN SETTLEMENTS, DIVISIONS of LANDS, and GOVERN- 


MENT, m the BRITISH PERIOD. 5 


I. Geography of Danmonium from Ptolemy—from R chard —Settlements of the Aborigines o 
Danmonii on the fouth-fide of the Jugum Ocrinum—of the Phenicians on the north-fide of the 
Jugum Ocrinum—of the Greeks to the ſouth-weſt—of the Cimbri to the north-eaſt—of the 
Carnabii to the north-weſt—The whole of Devonſhire and Coruxudill reduced by the Dan- 
monii.— II. Diwvifien of Daumonium into diſtricts or clanſhips-—a number of clanſhips forming 
a cantred—a number of cantreds, ſuppoſed to have been fix in Danmonium, forming a 

Lingdom Landed Property Tenures of Lands Services of the Chiefs—of the Villains 
III. Danmonian Government—Seats of Judicaturè in the clanſhips, cantreds and kingdom 
of Danmonium—Probadle Veſtiges of Courts or Fudgment-ſeats in each of the fix cantreds— 

Preſiding Officers in the Courts—Princes of Daumonium, as reported in the Britiſh chronicles, 


IN the former ſection, I enumerated the different emigrators from the eaſt, from 


1 Greece, and from the continent of Gaul, by whom Danmonium was, ſucceſſively, 
opled. To draw the line of their reſpective ſettlements in Danmonium, to mark the 


diviſions of their landed 2 and to aſcertain their government, before the Roman 
11 


arrival, muſt be the buſineſs of the preſent ſection. In order to determine theſe points 


with ſome degree of preciſion, I ſhall firit endeavour to fix the geography of Danmonium ; 
_ adverting to the deſcriptions of Ptolemy and of Richard, as far as they relate to the 
_ weſtern part of the iſland. Ptolemy of Alexandria, who flourithed in the former part of 


the ſecond century, under the Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, is one 


of the moſt ancient geographers, whoſe works are now extant. It may be proper to 


premiſe, that there are two general errors in Ptolemy which affect the whole geography of 


the iſland. This writer has made all England decline from the true poſition as to the 
length of it, and entirely changed the poſition of Scotland, repreſenting its length from 


eaſt to weſt, inſtead of from ſouth to north. And he hath placed the whole of South 
Britain too far north, by two or three degrees. I muſt obſerve, alſo, that Ptolemy _ 


computes the longitude from Alexandria in ZEgypt, the place of his reſidence. 


In the deſcription of the weſtern: fide of rhe iſle Which lies along the Iriſh and V ergivian 


ſeas, after the Eſtuary OveZanz, we have 


 Hgannees E --. Promontory of Hercules 14.00 53.00 5 „ 
5 Avyliove7 ao E TO KH Bokegio——ia—y} A Promontory Antiveſtzum, ſometimes 


called Bolerium 11.00 52.30. 


Aajvoviov To x24 Oxgivoy &xe0y if} va a, Promontory Danmonium, called alſo Ocri- 
num 12.00 51.30. 3 FFFFCFCFG0ò˙m.. nn ls 
In the deſcription of the next ſide, lying towards the ſouth, and bounded by the Britiſh 


ocean, after the promontory Ocrinum, come | 


Keviwvos . en, v . Mouth of the river Cenion 40.00 51.435 
Tagage rol, en Co i yo vo ©, Mouth ot the river Tamarus 15.40 52.10 | 
oy, | % Tn la 


— 
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Ioxxx mol, ec CO, IE vB y, Mouth of the river Iſaca 17. 00 52.20 

Aaazivs mol. exCona i& yo v8 yo. Mouth of the river Alænus 17.40 52.40 

The Danmonu are placed next to the Durotriges. Med es Ju in Aon, 
ey ol H- Next to the Durotriges, in the moſt weſtern part, are the Danmonii, Ing 
whom are theſe towns— | 
 OvohiBa 8 308 vB . Voluba 14. 45 52. 20 

Ove it „g 309, Uxela 15.00 52.45 

Tahagn it v8 J. Tamare 15.00 52.15 

Ic iE A vB Ad, Iſca 17.30 52.45 

In this geographical deſcription, the Promontory of Hercules is, confeſſedly, Harthind- 
Point, in the weſt corner of Devonſhire. 

The Promontory Antiveſizum, or Bolerium, is the Land's- End—perhaps called Antaveſi- 
erium, from the Britiſh words An divez Tir, which ſignify the Land's- End; and Bolerium 
from Bel e rhin, the head of a Promontory. (a) 

The Promontory Ocrinum is the Lizard-Point in Cornwall; probably called Ocrinum, 
from Och rhin, a high Promontory : And, the Lizard is, probably, of Britiſh derivation, 


from Liſ-ard, a lofty projection. (5) Here ends Ptolemy” 8 Deſcription of the Weſtern _ 


Coaſt of Britain. 


In his deſcription of the next ſide, lying towards the ſouth, and bounded by the Britiſh 
ocean, Ptolemy mentions—the mouth of the river Cenion, which is ſuppoſed to be Fal- 
mouth Haven, ſo called from the Britiſh word Genou, a mouth; of which there is ſtill 


ſome veſtige in the name of a neighbouring town, Tregony. (c) 

The river Tamarus retains its ancient name, being called Tamar, from 7 amarav, 
gentle river : And its mouth is Plymouth-Haven. (4) 

The river Iſaca, or Iſca, is the Exe, which, paſſing Exeter, falls into the fea at 


” Exmouth. 


The river Alzenus i is ſuppoſed to be the Axe, and its mouth Axmouth. It Was, per- 
Haps, called Alaenus, from Alaun iu, the full river. (e) 


The towns of the Danmonii were Voluba, according to ( 'f ) Camden and (g) Baxter, 


Grampound, but in (5) Horſley's opinion, Loſtwithiel— - 
Uxela, ſuppoſed by Mr. (i) Camden to be ee Mr. (4) Baxter, Saltaſh— 
by (7) Horfley, Exeter. 


Tamare was certainly a town upon the Tamar. (in) Horſley thinks it was Saltaſh— 


but (2) Camden and (o) Baxter ſuppoſe it to be 7 amarton, retaining its ancient name. 
Iſca, or Iſca Danmoniorum, was Exeter, the capital of the Danmonii. 


So much for the geography of Ptolemy, as far as it relates to Danmonium. To 
Antoninus, the imperial Notitia, the Anonymous chorogr aphy, and the en 3 


Richard, I ſhall have recourſe hereafter. 
In the mean time, however, Richard's deſcriptions muſt not be neglected i in fixing tlie 


Geography of the iſland. 


Mr. Whitaker was the firſt perſon who duly appreciated the value of Richard 8 wk. | 
0) Richatd's authorities, ſays Mr. Whitaker, were Ptolemy and his contemporary writers, 


the tradition of the Druids, ancient monuments, documents and hiſtories. And in 
Richard 1s a Map of Britain, (q) drawn up by himſelf, “ ſecundum fidum monumentorum 


perweterum. This Mr. Bertram thinks far ſuperior to all the reſt of Richard's com- 
mentary, for the curiouſneſs and antiquity of it. And, as the oldeſt map of the iſland 
that is now extant, and the only old one of Roman Britain, Mr. Whitaker admits it to 
be a great curioſity. Maps of the iſland, however, were not uncommon in Richard's _ 
time. He himſelf ſpeaks of ſome, as recentiore ao deſcriptas, and generally known. (7) 
And this is but of little value : It 36 frequently inaccurate : It fr e, contradicts its 


| own itinerary. 
The following is Richard s deſcription of the Weſt of Britain. 1 


6 Infra Heduorum terras fiti erunt Durotriges, qui et Mor! ini © alias vocantur. Metro- os 


Polin habebant Durinum et R Vindeliam. 


(a) W p. 19, 36. (3) Baxter, p- 186. (c) Baker, p. 77. Camd. Brit. p. 16. (d) 38 
p. 222. (e) Baxter, p. 10. (f) p. 17. (g) P-. 254. (5) p. 378. (i) p. 18. (&) p. 257. (J) p. 


378. (m) p-. 376. (n) p. 25. (o) p. 221. (y) See Hiſtory of Mancheſter, vol. 1. p. 83, 84, 85, | 


M 877 88, 8 9, _ Octavo edition. (7) In the oy: century. 10 p- 3. (5) p. 19, 20. 


In 
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In horum finibus ſenſim coarctatur Britannia, et immenſum efformare videtur brachium, 
uod irruptionem minitantem commode repellit oceanum. 


In hoc brachio, que intermiſſione Uxellæ amnis, Heduorum region: protenditur, fita erat 
regio Cimbrorum. Utrumne vero modernum Walliæ nomen dederint, an vero antiquior ſit 


| Cimbrorum origo—non que conſtat. Urbes illis præcipuæ Termolus et Artavia. Viſuntur 


hic, antiquis fic difta, Herculis column, et non procul hinc inſula Herculea. Sed a uWminis 
Uxellæ finibus continuum procurrit montium jugum, cui nomen Ocrinum, extremumgue ejus 
ad promontorium ejuſdem nominis extenditur. - | 


Ultra Cimbros extremum iuſulæ angulum incolebant Carnabii ; unde, forfitan, quod hodie- 


que retinet nomen, obtinuit Carnubia. Urbes habebaut Muſidum et Halangium. Cum vero 


has olim deſertas propemodum et incultas Britanniæ partes Romani numquam ſalutaverint, 
minoris omnino momenti urbes eorum fuiſſe videntur, et Hiftoricis propterea neglectæ, Geographis 
tamen memorantur promuntoria Bolerium et Antiveſtzum. 58 | 
Memoratis modo populis in littore oceani auſtrum verſus affines ad Belgas-Allobroges, ſedem 
habebant Danmonii, GENS OMNIUM VALIDISSIMA ;j gue ratio movifſe videtur Ptolemaum, 
ut totum hunc terre tractum qui in mare brachit inſtar prætenditur, illis adſcripſerit. Urbes 
habebant Uxellam, Tamaram, Volubam, Cemam, omniumque matrem Iſcam, Huwio cog- 
nomini imminentem. Fluwvii apud ipſos præcipui memorati modo Iſca, Durius, Tamarus atque 
Cenius. Ora eorum maritima promuntoria exhibet tria, de quibus mox paulo dicemus, Hance 
regionem, utpote METALLIS ABUNDANTEM Phænicibus Græcis et Gallis mercatoribus probe 
notam fuiſſe conſtat. Hi enim ob magnam, quam terra ferebat, ſtanni copiam eo ſua frequenter 
extendebant negotia; cujus rei pracipua ſunt documenta ſupra nominata tria promuntoria— 
Helenis ſcilicet, Ocrinum e Kg. (aelwTov, ut et nomina civitatum, GRA CAM PHENICIAM- 
UE ORIGINEM redolentia. (a) 3 5 3 3 


"Ultra brachium in oceano ſitæ ſunt inſulæ Sygdiles, que etiam Oeſtrominides et Caſſite- 


rides vocabantur, difte.” (b) „„ 
Such are our beſt documents relating to the Geography of Danmonium. And I ſhould 
diſpoſe of our ſucceſſive coloniſts in the following manner. 


The Aboriginal colony from the eaſt, occupied perhaps, at firſt, little more than the 


Huth coaſts of Devonſhire. And they afterwards extended their ſettlements along the 


{a) Herculis prom. Hartland Point. 
Antiueſtæum prom, Land's End. 
Ocrinum prom, Lizard Point. 
Cale, aw, fic Valle River. 
Tamari fluv. oſtia. Tamar River. | 
_ Jjace fluv. oſtia. Exe River. Rich. not. p. 175, 5% 1 
() With reſpect to the weſt of the iſland, Mr. Whitaker ſays : “The Duretriges or Morini, lived in 


Dorſetſhire, and had Durinum, Durnovaria or Dorcheſter for their capital. And the Hedui filled 


all Somerſetſhire to the Aſtuary Uxclla, Bridgewater Bay, or the river of Ivel, on the ſouth ; the 


_ ſouth-weſt of Glouceſterſhire, to the hills of Wotton-Under-Edge, or its vicinity; and the north- N 
| weſt of Wiltſhire, to the Avon and Cricklade. (1) Theſe, however, appear from Ptolemy, to have 
been ſubdued by the Belgz ; their country being expreſsly aſcribed by him to that people. (2) The 
Cimbri extended over the reſt of Somerſetſhire, except a ſmall part to the eaſt of the Thone, (3) 


and along the north of Cornwall, as far as the river Cambala, the Camel, or Padſtow Harbour. (4) Z 


The Carnabii ſpread over the remainder of the north of Cornwall, and over all the ſouth-weſt, as far 
as Falmouth Haven. (5) And the Danmonii poſſeſſed, originally, the reſt of Somerſetſhire, (6) 
the reſt of Cornwall, and all Devonſhire. But, before the coming of the Roman 
nad ſubdued both the Carnabii and Cimbri, and uſurped their dominions. (7)? 


s, the Danmonit 


() Richard, p. 20 and 24, 


5 (2) Iſchalis & Aquæ Calidæ. 80 alſo Ptolemy places the Durotriges, not ſouth-weſt as he is generally tranſlated, but 


to the ſouth and welt of the Belge, 79 0vT{wy K@as (H] ps; the Durotriges being to the ſouth of the Somer- 
ſetſhire Belgæ, and to the weſt of the Hampſhire. 3 Y | | [> 


(3) Uxella urbs is given to the Damnonii by Richard, and yet is given to the Hedui by the Map, in expreſs contra» : 
diction to to the account, | | | ; %%ͤ I oi | | | *: 
(4) Richard's Map. 


(5) Cenia Urbs & Cenius Fluvius, given to the Danmonii by Richard, 
(6) Uxella Urbs. Richard. | ; | | | | | I 9 85 
(7) Ptolemy and Richard, p. 20, Danwonium Prowentorium, And the Danmonii are qc or the moſt 

| Veſter ly tribe, in the dormer, | 5 | . | | 
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line of the Totoneſian Shore, and occupied the country both to the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth- 
weſt, whilſt they had the Jugum Ocrinum, or that mountainous tract which runs through 
Devonſhire and Cornwall, for their northern boundary. * . | 
That theſe Aboriginal ſettlers were the Daumonii, J have little doubt. There is no 
evidence to the contrary, And there are ſeveral conſiderations, which, as they occur in 
their proper places, will gradually confirm our minds on this ſubject. Mr. Whitaker, how- 
ever, has decided it otherwiſe : and he has degraded the Danmonu into a tribe of the 
Belgæ. But it is very plain from Richard, that the Danmonu were a diſtinct people from 
the Belge. Richard mentions the Danmonu as the moſt reſpectable of all the Britiſh 
nations. He calls them, in one place, gens ommum validiima: and, deſcribihg the dif- 
ferent ſettlements on the iſland, he mentions the kingdom of the Danmonii as a mot 
powverful ſtate. 7855 | BS” 2 e 
Fiat vero ab extrema Prime province ora initium cujus littora Galliæ objiciuntur. Tres 
_ wero laudatiſſimos validiſſimoſque fatus Cantianum empe, Belgium, et Danmonium com- 
plectitur bæc Provincia. (a) = | | e . 
And he notices thirty battles fought with the combined forces of the Danmonii and 
the Belge. (5) The Danmonu are not only introduced, in Richard's commentary, as a 
_ ſeparate nation, but as a nation of much greater conſequence than the Belgz of the 
neighbouring continent. . „ 9 1 2 
Not many ages, probably, elapſed, from the eſtabliſhment of the Danmonii, in the 
ſouth of Devon, before the Phenicians, not content with trading voyages, fixed a colony 
on the north fide of the Jugum Ocrinum, a country as yet uninhabited, and to which they 
might have been directed by the ſouthern coloniſts : And their firſt town, perhaps, near 
Hartland or Hertland Point, was the Toxwn of Hercules, their God of navigation; whilſt 
the Promontory itſelf was called Herculis Promontorium, and Lundy, at no great diſtance, 
Heraclea or the Iſland of Hercules. 7 fl | : | 
In the mean time, the Greeks, perhaps, were planting a colony at the Ramhead, a 
promontory on the ſouthern coaſt of Danmonium, beyond which the firſt oriental tribes 
had not, as yet, extended their habitations. This Promontory they called u DAPI : 
And from this point they might have ftretched their ſettlements as far weſt as they 
plweaſed, over a wild unpeopled country. 8 | „„ 75 et i: 
hut, in proceſs of time, theſe ſettlements (to the ſouth at leaſt of the Jugum Ocrinum) 
were thrown into great diforder by the Belgæ from Gaul, who finally ſeated themſelves 
as a people beyond the eaſtern limits, and, who, at the arrival of the Romans, were on 
a friendly footing with the Danmonii, or were induced at leaſt to unite their forces 
with the Aboriginal Britons, in oppoſition to a common enemy. £oooc 
Nor were the Phenician colonies to the north of the Jugum Ocrinum, undifturbed : The 
Cimbri invaded Danmonium on the north-eaſt, and eſtabliſhed themſelves there: And 


the Carnabu ſettled on the north-weſtt. F 
After all theſe agitations, it appears, that the whole of Devon and Cornwall, both the 
ſouth and north fide of the Jugum Ocrinum, were reduced under the ſubjection of the Dan- 
man, before the arrival of ce Romans. on mh nn Rn ou EL Sis 
Alfter thus determining the Danmonian ſettlements, it is natural to enquire into the 
different ranks of the ſettlers, and to mark the diſtribution of property according to 
I be firſt buſineſs of the leader of a colony, muſt have been to aſſign eſtates to his 
chiefs: And the aſſignment (c) of eſtates to each of the chiefs, would occaſion the coun- 
try to be divided into Jefer or greater diſtricts; and Devonſhire to be parcelled into diſ- 
tricts coevally with the firſt plantation of itt. jj; gd. 
Theſe leſſer diſtricts were ſimilar to our preſent townſhips, and the actual origin of them. 
And the manſion of the chief and his tenants, and the neighbouring cotes and adjacent 
lands. would form one diviſion or townſhip. The manſion of another chief (with its 
appendages) formed a ſecond townſhip. And theſe little diviſions mult have commenced 
with the firſt colony. e ops pop pho porno aver 
And, perhaps, the adjoining downs and extenſive woods, were aſſigned in common, 

to a determinate number of town/hips, 5 e HE, 


2 (a) Richard, p. 17. (5) p. _ OR, | | 5 P 3 
le) It is evident that the Britons had fixed property; ſince the Druids, we are told, decided alt 
diſputes about the limits of lande. _ 


For 


ns Et EE Ee 


taum Promontorium, inhabited by the Carnabu. 


8 (2) See Richard's Map. 
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For the more regular adminiſtration of juſtice, a number of theſe townſhips were ſoon 
combined into one cantred. Such diviſions we actually find in ancient Ireland, whither 
the Danmonii had emigrated; and in Wales alſo, where, among the earlieſt inſtitutes of 
that country, they are referred to the primitive Britons. (a) Formed ſome time before 
the towns were conſtructed, the cantreds would borrow their appellation from the moſt 
remarkable objects of nature within them. | | i 

(% The ſouth of Danmonium, including all that tract of land, that hes ſouth of the 
Jugum Ocrinum, from the borders of Dorſet to the Land's-End or the Ocrinum Promon- 
torium, was, probably, divided into four cantreds; the et cantred extending from 
Dorſet to the river Iſca—the ſecond, from Iſca to the river Durms—the third, from 


Durius to the river Tamara—the fourth, from Tamara to the Ocrinum Promontorium. 


The north of Danmonium, including all that tract of land which lies north of the 
Jugum Ocrinum, from the Uxella to the eaſt, to the Autiveſtæum Promontorium to the weſt, 
naturally divides itſelf into two cantreds the north-eaſt cantred, from Uxella to Cam- 
bala, inhabited by the Cimbri; and the weſtern cantred from Cambala to the Antiveſ- 


Danmonium, then, was divided into fix cantreds. But what communication originally 
ſubſiſted between the two cantreds north of the Jug Ocrinum, and the four cantreds 
ſouth of this mountainous chain, or in what manner or in what period the cantreds, on 
either fide of the hills, were ſo formed as to coaleſce into one kingdom, it may be difficult 
to coniecture. That they were all united under one kingdom, Fore the arrival of the 
Romans, is an undoubted fact. Mr. Whitaker informs us, that when the Romans in- 
vaded the ifland, the Danmonu had conquered the Cimbri and Carnabii, and uſurped 


their dominions. Certain it is, that, at this criſis, the names of Cimbri and Carnahu were 
ſank ia the name of Danmonn, and that all Devonſhire and Cornwall, in fact, was de- 


nominated Danmonium. | ff 2 : 
As a certain number of clanſbips, therefore, were united to form a cantred; ſo ſeveral 


cantredi (fix in Danmonium) were united to form a kingdom. Perhaps, the princi * 


clanſhip in the cantred of Iſca, was ſituated on the banks of the Exe; and the manſion 


of the (c) Chief, was that faſtneſs or fortreſs in the woods, which gave riſe to the city of 
Exeter. In the cantred of Durius, Totnes, poſſibly, had its origin—in that of Tamara, 
Tamerton or Plymouth—in that of Cenius, Tregony. And, whilſt, among the Cimbri, 
we may obſerve the clanſhip of Herton or the town of Hercules, we may trace, perhaps, 


Redruth, or the town of the Druids, in the country of the Carnabii. Thus was property 


diftributed in Danmonium. And it was, conditionally, diſtributed by the Sovereign 
amongſt his ſubject᷑s. En RT nz | | S 


After the Sovereign, ranked the Chiefs, holding their lands immediately from the 
crown: And, as the immediate tenants of the crown, they were obliged, by their tenures, 
to certain ſervices to it. They were obliged to wait on the King at dinner, for inſtance ; 


or to follow him to the war. They were bound to conſtruct or repair the royal caſtles. 
They were aſſeſſed with rent either in money or kind. Under the reſerve of theſe ſer- 


vices and payments, the chiefs had a full property in their lands; and could tranſmit 


them to their heirs. 


Inferior to the chiefs, the great body of the people were divided into two claſſes— _ 


the Free, and the complete villains. The former might relinquiſh their lands, or remain 
upon them, at their own diſcretion : The latter were the property of their lord, and ſale- 
able as a part of the eſt'te. They were both ſubject, like the chiets, to attendance in 


war, and to payments, in money or returns in kind. 


I be tenures of lands were anciently the fame in Wales. The diſcovery of the ſame £ 
holdings even ſo early as the tenth century and in the laws of Howel Dha—hokings, not. 
formed by that legiſlator of Wales, but referred by Howel himſelf to prior inſtitutes, 


and aſcribed to the earlieſt Britons--very ſtrikingly proves their great antiquity. And 
the general reſemblance of the tenures among the natives of Wales, the Aborigines of 


Ireland and the Highlanders of Scotland, as well as the original tribes of the Britons, 
demonſtrates the whole {ſyſtem of polity to have been derived from their common and 


(a) The cantred, though including a larger diſtrict, gave riſe to the hundred. 


(e) This Chief, probably, was the Danmonian Sovereign his fertreſs, a caſtle of great ſtrength 
ret as very ſoon, a large city. | 925 | 25 55 | 
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immediate parents—the Emigrators from Aſia. And it demonſtrates this whole ſyſtem, 
unknown to the neighbouring continental tribes, to have been introduced into the iſland 
by the primitive coloniſts of Danmonium. | | | 
Such (fays Mr. Whitaker) was the curious and original frame of the Britiſh tenures— 
tenures which ſeem to have been derived from a very ancient origin, and to have exiſted 
coeval with the firſt plantations of the iſland. And they were, plainly, I think, the joint 
reſult of a colonixing and a military ſpirit. | TG EE ues 
If we look to the eaſtern nations for ſuch tenures, we ſhall find, in Geneſis, a picture, 
of tribes or clans, and chiefs or petty princes : And we ſhall diſcover the ſame holdings 
at the preſent day, on the plains of Arabia. From the difference of a continental or 
 Uland-ſituation, as well as the climate and other circumſtances, the nature of property 
was ſomewhat different in Arabia and Danmonium. The Patriarchs, in elder days, and 
the Arabian Princes, at the preſent hour, are deſcribed as traverſing extenſive tracts of 
country, and as removing with their dependents and their cattle, from one ſpot where 
the paſturage was exhauſted, to another which had been hitherto unoccupied : And the 
Danmonii are commonly repreſented as a wandering people, and as feeding their flocks 
at one time in Devonſhire and at another in Hampſhire. But this, from the nature of 
the iſland, and the populouſnheſs of it, was impracticable. Their origin, however, is 
ſufficiently pointed out by their diſpotition to wander, which they diſcovered as far as 
their ſituation would pernut them. Within the circle of his territories, the Britith chief 
was, undoubtedly, accuſtomed to ſhift the ſcene ; ſometimes attending his flocks on the 
cultivated hills—ſometimes in the fertile vallies, and ſometimes driving them to the 
downs, at a conſiderable diſtance. Even in the time of Cæſar, the Aborigines who had 
fled into the centre of the iſland, were diſcriminated by this roving genius from the tribes 
of Gaul: To Caſar's own obſervation this formed a ſtriking part of their character: Nor 
could the airineſs of an Aſiatic temper, ſo oppoſite to the European mind, that loves its 
accuſtomed habitation, be more clearly manifeſted than by their breaking up their eſta- 
bliſhments, as they repeatedly did, at the appearance of every invader. Though, gens 
_ omniuum wvalidifiima, and well able to repel an enemy, yet ſo flight was their attachment 
to their native foil, that they abandoned it on the firſt attack, and either ruſhed from 
the ſea-coaſts into the central woods of Britain, and there began to build freſh fortreſſes 
and fix new clans, or rapidly embarked for other 1tlands, and formed colonies on the 
Iriſh coaſt, or where-ever fortune might direct their ſhips. In the mean tune, they reſem- 
bled the Arabs, alſo, as nearly as their ſituation would allow, in the diſtinctions of rank 
or ſtation. EE | : 5 „ 
But let us diſmiſs, for the preſent, the idea of theſe reſemblances; and paſs to a confi- 
deration of the Britiſh government. VVV. 
The inſtitution of 7ozvnſhips and of cantreds was particularly ſubſervient to the admini— 
| tration of civil juſtice. Every townſhip and contred had a diſtinct court of juſtice. The 
_ controverſies which could not be decided in the court of the 7gzvn/bip, was carried to the 
court of the cantred: and the controverſies not determined in the cantred, was carried to 
a court ſuperior to all. The government of a townſhip was that of a large family; where 
we might obſerve a ſpecies of patriarchal policy, originating from natural relationſhip 
and neceſſary ſubordination. And from a combination of diſtinct families, clanſhips, or 
townſhips, would reſult the government of a cantred. _ 85 „„ 
In the ſame manner from a combination of cantreds would reſult the government of 
a kingdom. The regal government, however, of Danmonium, was not ſimply monar- 
chica]: The Druids, undoubtedly, participated with the Britiſh ſovereign, both in the 
civil and military government. The Druids were the principal directors of the ſtate. 
They had the ſame influence in war as in peace; whilſt, attending the military expedi- 
tions, they animated the troops to victory by their diſplays of future glory, or interpoſed 
between armies ready to engage, and prevented the bloody conflict by the dignity of 
their perſons, and ſublimity of their doctrines, and by the terrors of enchantment and 
prophecy. | JJ 8 5 ö 
Ihe Kings had no power even to puniſh their ſoldiers. “ To inflict puniſhment (lays 
Tacitus) belongs to tne Druids; And this they affect to do, in obedience to their 
Deities, who are more peculiarly preſent, as they tell us, with their armies in war." 
Ihe Britiſh ſovereigns had little power, either in framing or executing the laws. The 
laws among the ancient Britons were not conſidered as the decrees of their princes, but 
as. the commands of their gods. And the Druids were ſuppoſed to be the only perſons 


to whom the gods communicated a knowledge of their will. It was conſequently the 


circle: 5 
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part of the Druids, to ena& the laws as well as to explain them to the people. This 
venerable order, then, decided by their own laws, all public and private controverſies, 
and pronounced judgment in criminal caſes. He who refuſed to ſubmit to their deci- 
ſion, was excluded from their ſacrifices, and ſhunned as a polluted perſon. | 
With reſpect to the ſeats of judicature in the clanſhips, cantreds, or kingdom of 
Danmonium, it is very remarkable that we have many correſponding accounts proving 
the Britith courts to have been generally held in the open air and on high places. Tlie | 
Britiſh courts of judicature were ſometimes called Gor/eddan; And theſe Gor {eddau were 
convened in the open air, on the ſummit or ſlope of a hill, near a pillar or pillars of 
ſtone, or within ſome appointed circle of ſtones, or fome appropr ated amphitheatre of 
ſtones and turf. In the regions of Caledonia and Ireland, they were held for ages after 
this period, on the ſide of a hill; ; and the judges were ſeated on green banks of earth. 
And there is an ancient law in Wales, that re{pects this uſage. The judge is there 
directed, with a view to his perſonal iccormmodation. to fit with his back to the ſun or 
wind, It 1s not improbable, that many of theſe ſituations, which were fixed on for 
enacting or adminiſtering the laws, or for other ſolemn gen ont of the legiſlature, had 
been previouſly conſecrated to religion. Where could legal aſſemblies be held more 
properly than in pl: Ces conſecrated” to religion, (a) already reverenced equally by the 
higher and inferior orders, and therefore likely to influence the governors as well as 


the governed ? When any plac e had been diflingutſhed by the rites of worthjp, and was 


conſidered with a kind of ſacred dread, as the habitation of the Deity, the laws enacted 
or enforced on the ſpot, would be thought to partake of its ſacrednels. The monument 
of Gilgal was firſt dignified by religious! rites: And it afterwards became the ſeat of juſ- 
tice and national councils. 1 chere are numberleſs ſpots in Danmonium, {till marked 


by ftone pillars or circles, or amphitheatres, which, in thoſe early days, were, probably, 
ect apart for the purpoſes of government. The ſingle ſtone pillar often occurs in ſacred 


writ. Samuel made Bethel and Gilgal the ,t d leats of judgement. (c) At Gilgal, Saul 
was confirmed king, and the allegio ance of his people renewed with ſacrifices and great 
feſtal joy. (4) At Mizpah, Jephtha was folemnly inveſted with the government of 


Gilead. (e) And the gencral council againſt Benjamin ſeems to have been held at this 
place. (/) At the ſtone of Shechem, erected by Jo hua, Abimelech was made kinz—(g) 
Adonijah by the ſtone of Zoheleth. („) Jehoaih (7) was crowned king ſtanding by a pillar. 
And Joſiah (&) ftood by a pillar, when he was making a ſolemn "covenant with God. 
From thele inſtances, it thould ſeem, that pillars of ſtonè were {et up to diltingwſh places 
_ of extraordinary convention: But it is impoth ble to ſpeak with precition on this point. 


Dr. Borlaſe is, perhaps, too tancitul in diſcriminating his courts of council and of 
judicature. His „ ſtones to ſtand by, and © ſtones to ſtand upon,“ and © his ſtones to 
fit on,” are erected, probably, on a very ſandy foundation. (/) To attribute particular 
Pars, or ſtone circles, to Ht agg uſes, mult be a matter of the moſt hazardous con- 


jecture. At the ſame time I allow, that the cuſtom of “ fitting on ſtones in council, 
was very ancient among the eaſtern nations. And in one of the ſculptures on the ſhield | 


of Achilles, the eiders are convened | in council, ſitting on ſtone ſcats, within the ſacr ect 7 
OL ge e les | | 

| 000 Eixlem Gemma 1951s 52 810 Kendo. | 

Borluſe proceeds to obſerve, « that circular monuments had Rill other ak, beſides 


| thoſe of religion and law.” » Where theſe ſtone-benches are ſemicircular, and diſtinguiſhed 
by ſeats and benches of like materials, there is no doubt but my were deſigned to ex- 


| (a) See Borlaſe, p. 197, 192, 193. (4) Sam: 514. XV. 31, 33. 9 I Sam. VII. _ (4) 
1 Sam. XI. 14. (e) Judges, XI. 11. (f) 8 XN. 1. 3. (s) Joſhua, XXIV. 26. (5) | 


1 Kings, 1.9. (i) 2 Kings, XI. 14. (I 2 Kings, XXIII. z. 


(/) The name of Dr. Borlaſe hath, frequently, occurred: And I = ſometimes, 3 vader the Bo 


neceſſity of diflenting from this pleaſing antiquarian, though in matters of mere ſpeculation, On _ 


the whole, J am greatly indebted to his Antiquities, for aMiſtance in my preſent reſearch : They are 
replete with original inveſtigation. If I have, any where, dropped a word that may appear diſre- 


ſpectful to Dr. Borlaſe, it ſhould be referred to the particular point in diſcuſſion. I revere his me- 


mory ! well aſſured, that he may juſtly be ranked among thoſe few, whoſe learning was n 


whoſe manners were ingenuous, and whoſe religion was ſincere. 


( Homer's Iliad, p · 55 v. * | | ED | 
Vor. I. | „„ C 2 | | „ Babes 
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* hibit plays. There is a theatre of this kind in Angleſea, reſembling a horſe-ſhoe, inclu- 
ding an area of twenty paces diameter, with its opening to the welt, called Bryn-gawyn, 
or Supreme Court. It lies in a place called Trer-Drew, or Druid's Town; whence it 
may be reaſonably conjectured that this kind of ſtructure was uſed by the Druids. It is 
ſomewhat ſingular that Borlaſe ſhould have almoſt 1 this theatre to plays and 
ſports; when the name itſelf points out a place of judicature. He choſe to call it a 
theatre; and he was afterwards miſled by the ſound. But the people uſually aſſembled 
(ſays he) to hear plays acted, and to ſee the ſports and games, in amphitheatres of ſtone, 
not broken as the cirques of ſtone- eret. The Doctor, then, notices an amphitheatre of 


the ſort, © the moſt remarkable monument of the kind which he had yet ſeen”—the 


amphitheatre of St. Juſt, in Cornwall, which, if not appropriated to judicial matters, 


was Chiefly deſigned, perhaps, for this purpoſe. And fo, likewiſe, was the amphitheatre | 


of Piran ; both which ſhall be deſcribed in their proper places. We have great reaſon, 


therefore, to conclude, that many of the more ſtriking monuments in Danmonium, which 
we have at this day an i + ogy of obſerving, were, generally ſpeaking, erected as 
1 


judicial ſeats; though we have not ſufficient data to determine what kinds of pillars, cir- 
cles, or amphitheatres, were intended for ordinary meetings, or more ſolemn aſſemblies 
or for the courts of a clan, of a cantred, or of a kingdom. In each of the /ix cantreds 


which I have enumerated, we may poſſibly find ſuch veſtiges of the Britiſh government. 


In the cantred of Iſca there are ſeveral ſtone pillars and circles of ſtone, which are evi- 
_ dently druidical. Perhaps, in this cantred, there are few druidical ſtones more remark - 


able than two rocks in the pariſh of Widworthy, or that point more clearly to the judi- 


cial aſſemblies of the Britons. One of theſe ſtones is a large flint rock, ſituated at the 


northern extremity of the pariſh of Widworthy. It is known by the name of the Grey- 


ſtone. It is five feet in height, and four in width and depth. And, at the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the pariſh, is another ſtone of nearly the ſame dimenſions. In the cantred of 


Durius, there ſeem to be a much greater number of druidical remains, than in the eaft- | 


ern part of Danmonium. On Hameldown in particular, in the pariſh of Manaton, is a 
large circle of ſtone, which is called Grimſpound. This circular line of ſtone incloſes 


an area of near three acres. And, on the area, are many ſmall circles, conſiſting of 
ſingle ſtones erect. That Grimſpound was the feat of judicature for the cantred of Pu- 
rius, is no improbable ſuppoſition. For the cantred of Tamara, we may fix, I think, 
the ſeat of judicature at Crockerntorr, on Dartmoor: here, indeed, it ſeems already fixed 
at our hands. And I have ſcarce doubt but the ſtannary parliaments at this place were 
A continuation even to our own times of the old Britith courts, before the times of Julius 
Cæſar. Thoſe ſtannary parliaments were ſimilar in every point of reſemblance to the old 
Britiſh courts, Crockern-torr, from its {ſituation in the middle cf Dartmoor Foreſt, is 
undoubtedly a very ſtrange place for holding a meeting of any kind. Expoſed as it is to 
all the ſeverities of the weather, and diſtant as it always hath been within our times, or 
within the memory of man, from every human habitation, we might well be ſurpriſed 
that it ſhould have been choſen, for the ſpot on winch our laws were to be framed; 
_ unleſs ſome peculiar ſanctity had been attached to it in conſequence of its appropriation 
to legal or judicial purpoſes, from the earlieſt antiquity. Beſides, there is no other in- 
ſtance that I recollect, within our own times, of ſuch a court, in ſo expoſed and fo remote 


a place. (a) On this Torr, not long fince, was the warden's or preſident's chair, ſeats 
for the jurors, a high corner ſtone for the cryer of the court, and. a table, all rudely 


 hewn out of the rough moorſtone of the Torr, together with a cavern, which for the _ 
convenience of our modern courts, was uſed in theſe latter ages as a repoſitory for 
wine. Notwithſtanding this proviſion, indeed, Crockern-torr was too wild and dreary a a 
place, for our legiſlators of the laſt generations; who, after i their commiſſion, and 
0 


ſwearing the jurors on this ſpot, merely to keep up the old formalities, uſually adjourned 


the court to one of the ſtannary towns. From the nature of this ſpot, open, wild, and 
remote, from the rocks that were the benches, and from the modes of proceeding, all ſo 


like the ancient courts, and ſo unlike the modern; I judge Crockern-torr to have been 
the court of a cantred, or its place of convention, for the purpoſes of the legiſlature, 


And this cantred, according to my divifion of Danmonium, muſt have been Tamara. 


For the Cantred of Cenius, the Britith courts might poflibly have been held, near 


Judges be overthrown in ſiony Places. Pſalm WE. 


—_ 


that 


(a) Crockern- torre was juſt ſuch a ſeat of judicature as the Pfalmiſt alludes to-.“ Let their 
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that aſtoniſhing ſtone monument which Borlaſe deſcribes in the pariſh of Conſtantine. (a) 


From its vaſt magnitude and poſition, and from the ſcenery around it, I ſhould, conceive 
it to be well calculated to impreſs awe upon the multitude : and its extenſive ſhadow 


might have diffuſed a more ſolemn air over chiefs aſſembled in council, or druids diipen- 
ing juſtice. In the cantred of the Cimbri, we may fix the judgment ſeat, amidſt that 
wild receſs, the Valley of flones; where thoſe learned antiquarians, Lyttelton and Milles, 


had imagined a variety of druidical monuments. (5) © I was pleaſed, (ſays Lyttelton 


in a letter to Milles) with the rude romantic ſcenes between Comb- martin and Linton, 


and particularly with what you apprehend to be a druid gorſeddau. This gorſeddau lies 
oppoſite to a karn of rocks, which is called the Cheeſe-wring. In the cantred of the 
Carnabii, Karnbre-hill, will, doubtleſs, exhibit a gorſeddau: for, on this hill, we find 


almoſt every ſpecies of druid monuments, rocks, baſons, circles, ſtones- erect, remains of 
cromlechs, karns, a grove of oaks, a cave, and a religious encloſure. On Karnbre-hill, 


Borlaſe has deſcribed a rock, which he ſuppoſed to be one of the gorſeddau, or places 


of elevation, whence the Druids pronounced their decrees. In ſome places, indeed, theſe” 


gorſeddau were made of earth: but it was plainly unneceſſary to raiſe hillocks of earth, 


where ſo many ſtately rocks might contribute full as well to give proper dignity to the 
ſeat of judgment.” (c) © The town about half-a-mile acroſs the brook which runs at 
the bottom of Karnbre-hill, was anciently called Red-drew, or more properly Ryddreww, 


the Druid*s-Ford, or Crofſing of the Brook**—ſays Borlaſe: and the Doctor refers for his 


authority, to a grant of the fairs there, to the Baſſets of Tehidy, in the time of Henry 
VII. (4) In the mean time, Pryce aſſerts, (e) that © Redruth—Dredruth—ſignities the 


Druids Town.” And of this he is aflured, “from its vicinity to Karn-brea, that cele- 


brated ſtation of Druidical ſuperitition ; where are to be ſeen a multifarious collection of 
monumental druidiſm. Redruth—Ryd-dryth, is, alſo, the Red Ford. But that cannot be 
the name of the town, as there are deeds in the poſſeſſion of Sir Francis Bailet, Bart. 
where it is denominated Dredruith. This name is ſo very ancient, as to be given to the 
ſituation of the town, before this kingdom was divided into pariſhes ; as old writings ex- 
preſs thus: In the pariſh of Uny juxta Dredruith. In fine, though the pariſh is now, and 
has been immemorially called Redruth, its real dedicatory name is Sf. Uny : and, therefore, 
if I miſtake not, the town claims an evident antiquity, prior to any other in the county.“ 
At all events, there is no doubt but Redruth, in the vicinity of Karnbre, was one of the 
chief towns of the Druids of Danmonium, And at Plan-an-guare, in Redruth, there 
were very lately the remains of an amphitheatre. (/) But the amphitheatres of St. Juſt 
and St. Piran, bear the moſt evident marks of the judicial court, in this cantred of the 
Carnabii. The amphitheatre of St. Juſt (in the hundred of Penwith) ſituated near the 
church, is ſomewhat disfigured by the injudicious repairs of late years; but, by the re- 
mains, it ſeems to have been a work of more than uſual labour and correctneſs. It was 
an exact circle of one hundred and twenty-ſix feet diameter. The perpendicular height 
of the bank, from the area within, is now ſeven feet: But the height from the bottom of 
the ditch without, at preſent ten feet, was formerly more. The ſeats conſiſt of fix ſteps, 
fourteen inches wide, and one foot high, with one on the top of all, where the rampart 


is about ſeven feet wide. There is a larger circular work, of higher mound, foſſed on 
the outſide, and very regular in the amphitheatre, in the pariſh of Piran-ſand. The area 
of the amphitheatre, perfectly level, is about one hundred and thirty feet diameter. 


The benches, ſeven in number, of turf, rite eight feet from the (g) area, That plays 
were acted in theſe amphitheatres, I have not a doubt. But I concur with Mr. Whitaker 
in thinking, that theſe circles were originally deſigned for Britiſh courts of judicature, 
As we find that the Druids bore a conſpicuous part in the legiſlature, perhaps we may 

place a Druid in each cantred, as the ſupreme judge; whillt the chiefs of the clanſhips 


| (a) See Borlaſe's Antiquities, page 166. | 


(.) have a few ſcraps in the hand-writing both of. Lyttelton and Milles, relating to the Valley E 
Stones; but nothing ſatĩs factory can be collected from them. | | 2 e 


(c) Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 114. | & 
(d) Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 116. 

(e) Pryce's Vocabulary. . 
(f) See Pryce's Vocabulary. 


(g) For a more particular deſcription of this curious work, I refer my readers to Borlaſe's Natural : 
Hillory, p. 298, ode hate ee Bae de BU by Wot een tears kane ge 


exerciſed 
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exerciſed a ſubordinate juriſdiction and preſided in their interior courts, But ſince there 
was an appeal from theſe inferior courts to the druidical, fo, probably, there was an ap- 
peal from the cantreds to one court in Danmonium luperi lor to all: And this muſt have 
been the regal or archidruidical court. © As there was an Archdruid in Gaul (ſays Bor- 
taſe) to preſide in all caſes of difficulty, importance, and ſolemnity; ſo, doubtleſs, in 
Britain —ohence the Gauls had their plan there was lodged the ſame or the like authority, 
in one, or more ſuperior Druids,” But I am inclined to think that there was one ſupreme 
Pruid in every kingdom ſince in molt inſtances, the different kingdoms or ſtates of Bri- 
tain, were independent on each other; and, ſince the Druids had the principal manage- 
ment in every ſtate, both as legiſlators and judges. According to Cieſar, and other 
ancient authors, there was an Archdrud—to whom appeals were made from the tribu- 
nals of the inferior judges, and who always held an annual court at a fixed time, in ſome 
central ſituation. The chief reſidence of the Archdruid of Gaul, was at Dreux, in the 
Pais Chartrain, in the very centre of Gaul. Here, on a conſecrated. {pot, he held his 
court. Of the Britiſh Archdruid's refidence, Mr. Rowland thinks he has diſcovered ſome 
veſtiges ! in the ile of Angleſea. But if we contine vurlelves within the limits of Devon 
thire and Cornwall, and fix an archidruidical ſeat in the. weſt, I ſhould imagine that 
Drewſtecington would be the molt eligible ſpot. Ihe very name of Drew feington inſtantly 
' determines its original appropriation to the Druids. And that this (a) © town of the 

Druids upon the river Teign,” was the favourite refort of the Druids, is evident from a 
great variety of druidical remains which the moit incurious ſpectator mult neceſlarily 
obſerve, in the neighbourhood of the town, and which will hereafter be deſcribed. The 
only remaining Cromlech in Devonſhire, marks this ſpot as more peculiarly the feat of 
the Druids: And the Archdruid, perhaps, could not have choſen * a More convenient 
place for his annual afſembly. (6) 

Such, then, are my conjectures on the ſubject of our Danmonian government. Who 
our governors were, it would be vain to enquire, It would be truitfels to tearch tor the 
names of the fubordinate C hieftains, or of the cantred Druids; when the chronicled names 
E our Kings are, I conceive, for the moſt part, fabricated. Who our Kings were, the 

Britiſh chronicles pretend to tell us: yet if we look into remote antiquity, with a view of 
dr\covering the ſucceſſion of our weltern Princes, we thall find, perbaps, not u lingle re- 
cord that merits our notice, in the light of an hiſtorical document. | 
That Brute, commencing his reign over the Britons in the year of the world two thow- 
fo und eight bundred and fitty- nine, alligned theſe weſtern territories to his valorous com- 

paniou Corinæus, as the reward of an altoniſhing victory over the giant Gogmagog, whom 

the latter precipitated down the Plymouth cliff, is not literally the language of truth. 
But the founder of the weſtern Kingdom had numerous tucceſlors to ſhare his honors : 
and, if, when facts are wanting, we are willing to ſeize on table to ſupply the deficiency, 
we may ne for more than a thoutaud year S, the meer Pri INCES of Danmo- 


fs) Dru ften- "for ſays Bot laſe, Dr vid Nones-teæon: But if our author mean Dre Regan in Devon- 
ſhire, he is certainly miſtaken in his etymology. In his obſer vations, however, on the druidical tra- 
ces to be found in the names of towns, houſes, hills, and brooks, he is, unqueitionably, right, “ All 
names that have Drudau Dru, Druzvoydd, Drudicn, Derwyddon, Derw, and Dar, may be reckoned of 
Druid original : Thus Bod. dr. den, Dr uid” 1 Rhicd-druith, nobilum Druidarum vadun—Dxvs- 
TENTON, DRU1D'S-STONES- ro N —Goon-d: rv, the Druid Ra tons Tin-derav. Druid s-bill.”” 
( From the central ſituation of the Cromlech, (ſays Chapple) we might infer the fitneſs of 
| the place for a druidical afſizes ; ſuppoſing that the preſent limits of this county were, then allo, 
nearly the boundaries of a diſtin province of druidical government in this weſtern part of Britain. 
For we learn from C:efar, (1) that the Druids of Gaul met annnally in a place conſecrated and appro- 
priated to that purpofe, on the confines of Carnutum (now Chartres) then taken to be the middle of 
alt Gaul; where people at variance reſorted from all quarters to have their controverſies and law-ſuits 
finally decided by thoſe abſolute Judges, from whoſe ſentence lay no appeal. From this, and Cæſar's 
further teſtimony, concerning the origin of this diſcipline, which he tells us was ſuppoſed to have 
been firſt inſtituted in Britain, and from thence transferred to Gaul—whence, even then, perſons - 
deſirous of being more perfectly inſtructed in it, took a voyage hither to be better informed concern- 
: ing it —we may reaſonably conclude, that the Druids, in their diſtribution of juſtice, as well here as 
in Gaul, took all poſſible care to ſhorten the journies of the people obliged to attend their courts of 
IO.” | wad s Deſcri W and Excgyls. of the We hos ral | 
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xinm. Yet the eye wanders with diſſatisfaction and diſg over a long and dreary tract 
of time, which ſeems diverſified only by chimeras. Contenting mylelt, therefore, with 


a few obſervations; on the reputed Rulers of the weſt, before the time of Cæſar, I {hall 


quickly haiten to more intereſting enquiries. The annaliſt informs us, with all the 
gravity of truth, that abont the time of the prophet Samuel, Guendolen the daughter 


of our hero, enjoyed Danmonium as her paternal inheritance. The moſt remarkable of 


| her ſucceſſors were Heninus, who married a daughter of King Lear, and his ſon 
Cunedagius, who filled the throne at the time of the building of Rome; and the two 


brothers. Belinus and Brennus, to the firſt of whom were allotted Loegria, Cambria or 


Danmonium—to the ſecond, all from the river Humber to Catlmeſs in Scotland. To 


Belinus and Brennus is aſcribed the demolition of, Rome; and, what is rather remarkable 


with reſpect to the ſacking that great city, there is only the difference of twenty years 
between the Britiſh Chronology and the Roman Faſti, But to memorize the fictitious 
actions of theie Princes would be tedivus. It was in the year three thouſand nine hun- 
dred and forty-ſiz, (a) that Britain, invaded by Julius Cæſar, began to experience the 


ſhock of the Roman arms: and Theomantius, the ſecond ſon of the famous Britiſh King 


 Caſſibelan, was, at this moment, Duke of Danmonium. 


— — — anon — _ 
| SECT TON. --: 
VIEW of the RELIGION of DANMONIUM in the BRITISH PERIOD. 
1. Druidiſm the Religion of Danmonium—lIts great Antiquity in this INand—ewidently derived 


From the Eaſt, not the Continent of Europe,-—l. Its Do&rines—ſecret—popular.,—II. Its 


| Rites and Ceremonies.—TV. Its Temples.—V. Parallel betaveen the Daumonians and the 

 Perfians—proving the Eaflern Origin of the Danmonians—Contrary Opinions examined.— 
VI. The corrupt Religion of the Phenicians—of the Greeks—of the Tribes from the neigh- 

bouring Continent. F; er i 5 . | 


HE earlier inhabitants of the iſland, in proportion as they were known to the nations 
around them, became, more and more, the objects of curiotity. The various 


fingularities, that ſo ſtrongly marked the Danmonians, muſt have ſtood forth prominent 
and bold, in contraſt with the general European feature. Among. theſe national peculi- 


arities, the religion of Danmonium was alſo new: And fo ſtriking was its character of 


fanctity and wiſdom, that it attracted the attention of the more learned and inquiſitive 


among the Gauls, who were before unacquainted with the aboriginal iſlanders. The 
Celtic tribes from the Continent of Europe, could give Cæſar very little information re- 


ſpecting the Britons, except what related to their religion, which had been recently in- 


troduced into Gaul from Britain; but which was totally unknown in Germany, and 


other parts of the Continent. This religion, therefore, differed widely from the religion 


of Europe: We ſhall find that it bore a ſtrong reſemblance to the religion of Aſia. It 
was Druidiſm : And, whether we conſider its antiquity in Britain, its ſecret or popular 


_ doctrines, its rites and ceremonies, or its temples, we thall, on every view of the ſubje&, 
perceive its eaſtern origin. 5 | 33 oe „ 
Mr. Carte (6) aflerts, it ſeems, from Cæſar, “ that the Druidical religion was from the 


molt ancient times, the common religion of Britain, Gaul, and Germany; though Bri- 


tain was moſt {killed in it:“ Cæſar, however, ſays the very reverſe. Cæſar informs us, 


that the Druid religion was but very lately introduced into Gaul, from Britain; and, 


that in his time, the Gauls ſtil] went to Britain for inſtruction. He expreſsly fays, that 
the Germans had no Druids. So that Cæſar's report amounts to this—that Druidiſm | 
was the religion of Britain long before it was known in Gaul, and was eſtabliſhed in 


(a) Richard, 1 


(0) In juſtice to Mr. Carte, I ſhould obſerve, that ſetting aſide the Pons aſininus of antiquities, his _ 
hiſtory is well written. The antiquarian part of his work, is, doubtleſs, full of error. But his miſ- 
takes and inconſiſtencies on ſo obſcure a ſubject, would have merited a very ſlight cenſure, had in- 
_ genuity thrown over his Hypotheſis an air of ſpecicuſneſs. I do not blame his deciſive manner: For, 


| Weed the darkeſt ambiguitics, a writer, Who is animated by his ſubject, cannot always avoid deci- 
os | Gaut 
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Gaul long before it was known in Germany. It ſeems to have been communicated t6 
Germany about the time of Tiberius. We ſee, then, contrary to Carte's opinion, that 
Britain did not receive its religion from the Continent of Europe: Whence we may 
infer, that it was not originally peopled from hence; but that, probably, it was peopled 
long before the weſtern parts of Europe were inhabited. Dr. Borlaſe himſelf admits the 
evidence of Cæſar, (a) to prove the ſeniority of druidiſm in Britain. I muſt obſerve 
8 our author, with great propriety and good ſenſe) that none of the ancient authors | 

eny what Cæſar advances : Strabo and Ponponius, Mela, in their obſervations on the 

Druids, copy Cæſar as their beſt guide: Tacitus does not contradict him in any one 

point: (5) and, to filence our wonder how the Britons ſhould give an order of prieſt- 
| hood to their neareſt neighbours the Gauls, Pliny, who is more circumſtantial in deſcri. 
ding the rites of Druidiſm than any other writer, aſſerts, that the Britons were ſo ex- 
ceſſively devoted to all the myſteries of magic, that they might ſeem to have taught even 

the Perſians themſelves this art. (c) There 1s another circumſtance worthy of notice in 
what Cæſar ſfays—which is, that the inſtitution of the Druids was maintained in greater 

| purity and ſtrictneſs in Britain than in Gaul; and that, when the Gauls were at a loſs 
in any point relating to this diſcipline, their cuſtom was to go over to Britain for their 
better information. Does not this (ſays Borlaſe, cautious as he is in advancing any 

thing new or unpopular) in a great meaſure confirm our ideas that the Gauls were 
taught this diſcipline by the Britons ; and that the Britons, whenever any difficulty oc- 

_ curred, had recourſe to the firſt fountain for inſtruction? The Druid Prieſthood, then, 
was more ancient in Britain than either in Gaul or in Germany. Though we might 
vainly labour to aſcertain the exact time of its appearance, yet we are aſſured that it had 
been eſtabliſhed in Britain many centuries before the arrival of Cæſar. There were 
Druids in this iſland, remarkable for their antiquity, long before the times of Pythagoras, 
who lived fix hundred years before Chriſt. It is aflerted by an ancient writer, that the 
Druids were venerated for their philoſophy more than a thouſand years before Pythagoras 
had promulged his doctrines in Italy. (4) And Ariſtotle and Clemens Alexandrinus 

concur in aſſerting the high antiquity of the Britiſh prieithood. But, ſetting theſe autho- 

rities aſide, that ſingle paſſage in Cæſar, where a popular idea is ſaid to have been founded 
on a tradition from the Druids, (e) ſufficiently ſpeaks to their antiquity. It is a reference, 
in Cxfar's time, to the Druids of the earlier ages. In the mean time, the great reſem- 
blance which the Druids bore to the Perſian Magi, Gymnoſophiſts, and Brachmans, is 
a ſtrong argument in favor of their antiquity. And Borlaſe is near the point of aſſert- 
ing, that ſuch a conformity between iſlanders in the weſt, and the moſt remote nations in 
the eaſt, © who do not appear (ſays he) to have had the leaſt communication ſince the 
diſperſion,” can only be accounted for by ſuppoſing the Britons to be a colony from the 

5 — 2 at the very time of the diſperſion. But enough on this topic. 1 . 

Let us conſider the Druid religion. And firſt for its doctrines. It appears, that the pL 
- Britiſh Druids, like the Indian Gymnoſophiſts, or the Perſian Magi, had two ſets of doc-. A 
_ trines—the firſt, for the initiated—the ſecond, for the people. That there is one GOD, RN 
the creator of heaven and earth, was a ſecret doctrine of the Brachmans. And the nature 
and perfection of the Deity were among the Druidical Arcana. () r 


(a) Diſciplina in Britannia reperta atque in Galliam tranſlata eſſe, exiſtimatur. Druidiſm was found 


in Britain and from thence tranſlated into Gaul. | + ls Xu : | 8 
(5) The author of La Relig. de Gaulois, ingenuouſly confeſſes, that the Gauls had their religion 
from Britain. Vol. I. p. 13. „ %%% ́ ͤ Y | 5 
(le) Druidarum diſciplina in noſtra Britannia reperta, atque inde in Galliam tranſlata eſſe exiflimatar, 
Unde Plinius eleganter declamat lib. 30. his verbis: „ Sed quid ego hac commemorem in arte oceanum 
guogue tranſgreſſa, et ad nature inane pervecta ? Briitania hodieque eam attonite celebrat tantis cere- 
moniis, ut dediſſe Perſis videri poſſit.”” Idem Julius Ceſar affirmat in Ephemeridis : * Et nunc, qui dili- ; 
gentius eam rem cognoſcere volunt, plerumque ills, diſcendi cauſſa, proficiſcuntur.”” Richard Mon. p. 12 
(4) Pherecydes, Pythagoræ preceptor, primus publicavit Druidarum argumenta, pro anime immor- 
talitate. Hoffman's Die. in verb. Cœterum cuilibet vel modice perſpicaci patebit, Druidas philo- 
fepbatos plus mille annos antequam eruditio Pythagoræ innotuiſſet in Italia. Steph. Forcatulus de Gall. 
Imp. et Philoſ. p. 4. 8 FR 55 . 
(e-CehrL. 0p. 127.70 OR ere INEAEN 5 2 
) Selden (on Drayton's Polyolbion) obſerves : “ Although you may truly ſay with Origen, that 
before our Saviour's time, Britain acknowledged not one true God; yet it comes as near to * my 
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confirms this account of Ceſar : Druidas terre mundique magnitudinem et formam, motus 
cali et fiderum, et quid Dit velint ſcire ſe profiteri. And Lucan : Solis nofſe Deos, et cæli 
numina vobis. That theſe ideas were derived from (a) Noah, I have ſcarcely a doubt: 
They were brought into this iſland by the immediate deſcendants of thoſe holy men, to 
whom only the ſecrets of Noah were communicated, and who, as conſecrated to religion, 
were thus entruſted with the ſecrets of heaven. The imperiſhable nature of the ſoul was 
another doctrine of the Druids, which in its genuine purity, perhaps, was incommuni- 
cable to the vulgar. But the ſoul's immortality connected with many ſenſitive ideas, was 
generally preached to the people. It was with unvarying firmneſs that the Druids aſſerted 
the immortality of the ſoul. And the univerſal influence of this doctrine on the conduct, 
excited the ſurprize of the Greeks and Romans. It was this, which inſpired the ſoldier 
with courage in the day of battle; which animated the ſlave to die with his maſter, and 
the wife to ſhare the fates of her huſband ; which urged the old and the feeble to preci- 
pitate themſelves from rocks, and the victim to become a willing ſacrifice. And hence, 
the creditor poſtponed his debts till the next life; and the merchant threw letters for his 
correſpondents into the funeral fires, to be thence remitted into the world of ſpirits ! (5) 
The Druids believed alſo, that the ſoul, having left one earthly habitation, entered 
into another—that from one body decayed and turned to clay, it paſſed into another freſh 
and lively, and fit to perform all the functions of animal life This was the doctrine of 
tranſmigration, maintained in common by the Druids and the Brachmans. (c) Sir William 
Jones deſcribes a great empire—the empire of Iran; the religion of which was Sabian; 
ſo called from the word Saba, that ſignifies a hoſt, or more properly the hot of heaven, 
in the worihip of which the Sabian ritual conſiſted. Mababeli was the firſt monarch of 
Iran. His religion he was ſaid to have received from the Creator, as well as the orders 
eſtabliſhed throughout his monarchy—religious, military, mercantile, and ſervile. Theſe 
regulations were {aid to be written in the language of the Gods. (4) The tenets of this 
religion were, that there was but one God, pure and good—that the ſoul was immortal, 
and an emanation from the Deity—that it was for a ſeaſon ſeparated from the ſupreme 
Being, and confined to the earth to inhabit human bodies, but would return to the Divine 
Eſſence again. The purer ſectaries of this religion maintained, that the worſhip of fire 
was merely popular; and that they appeared only to venerate that ſun upon whoſe ex- 
alted orb they fixed their eyes, whillt they really humbled themſelves before the ſupreme 
God. They were aſſiduous obſervers of the motions of the heavenly luminaries, and 
_ eſtabliſhed artificial cycles, with diſtin&t names, to indicate the periods, in which the 


ſhould have done, or rather nearer than moſt of others, either Greek or Roman—as Cæſar, Strabo, 
Lucan, and other authors might convince us. For, although Apollo, Mars, and Mercury, were wor- 
| ſhipped among the walgar Gauls ; yet it appears that the Druids invocation was to one all healing 
and all ſaving Power!“ ues %%% ᷣ TTL VVV 
(a) A Chaldean inſcription was diſcovered ſome centuries ago, in Sicily, on a block of white mar- 
ble. A Biſhop of Lucera, who wrote on the ſubjeR, aſſerts : Tliat the city of Palermo was founded 
by the Chaldeans, in the earlieft ages of the world. The literal tranſlation of this inſcription is as 
follows: „During the time that Iſaac, the ſon of Abraham, reigned in the valley of Damaſcus, and 
Eſau, the ſon of Iſaac, in Idumea, a great multitude of Hebrews, accompanied by many of the peo- 
ple of Damaſcus, and many Phenicians, coming into this triangular iſland, took up their habitation _ 
nin this moſt heautifvl place, to which they gave the name of Panormus.” The Biſhop tranſlates 
another Chaldean inſcription, which is over one of the old gates of the city. This is extremely cu- _ 
rious “ There is no other God but one God, There is no other power but this ſame God, There is no 
other ccnqueror but this ſame God whom wwe adore. The commander of this tower is Saphu, the ſon 
of Eliphas, the ſon of Eſau, brother of Jacob, ſon of Iſaac, ſon of Abraham, T he name of the 
tower is Beyeh ; and the name of the neighbouring tower is Pharat.““ „ 5 
() See Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 99. jj bs El 
(c) That the Druids believed in the immortality of the ſoul, and in its tranſmigration from one 
body to another, is not only affirmed by Cæſar, as we have ſeen, but by many ancient writers. 
APﬀbagles Tas YM Azmyuo:—ſ[ays Strabo. And Lucan : or og on 
| N | . Vobis autoribus, ambra 
Non tacitas erebi ſedes, ditiſque profundi 
Pallida regna petuntregit idem ſpiritus artus 
„ 85 Orbe alis los gæ, canitis fi cognita, vitæ. 
See alſo Val. Maximus and Dicdorus. | 
() All the ſculptures of Perſepolis are purely Sabian. 
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fixed ſtars appeared to revolve. They are alſo ſaid to have known the ſecret powvers of 


nature, and thence to have acquired the reputation of magicians. Sects of theſe ſtill 
remain in India, called Sufi, clad in woollen garments or mantles. In ancient times, 
every prieſthood among the eaſtern nations had ſeveral ſpecies of ſacred characters, 
which they uſed in their hiero-grammatic writings, to render their religion more myſ- 
terious; whilſt they preſerved its written doctrines and precepts in ſuch characters as 


none but their own order could underſtand. Theſe facred characters have been often 


noticed by Antiquarians, under the denomination of Ogham. (a) The Ogham cha- 


racters were uſed by the prieſts of India and Perſia, the ZEgyptians and Phenicians, and 


the Druids of the Britiſh iſles. Sir William Jones tells us, that the writings at Perſepolis 


bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the Ogham—that the unknown inſcriptions in the palace of 
Jemſchid are in the ſame characters, and are, probably, ſacerdotal and ſecret, or a facer- 
dotal cypher; and that the word Ogham is Sanſcrit, and means “ myſterious knowledge.” 


That ſimilar inſcriptions are to be found in Ireland, is abundantly proved by Colonel 
Vallancey. But, the moſt extraordinary circumſtance is, that the word Ogham ſtill con- 

tinues among the people of Indoſtan, Perſia, and Ireland, with the fame ſacred meaning 
annexed to it! The Druids not only concealed, in this manner, their ſecret tenets from 
the knowledge of the people, but they often inſtructed their pupils by ymbolical repreſen- 


tations, with the ſame view of involving their doctrines in myſtery, and rendering them 


too dark for the vulgar apprehenſion. This mode of inſtruction was truly oriental. And 
to prove that the Druids were even refined in their allegories, the picture of Hercules 

Ogmius, as deſcribed by Lucian, need only be produced. (5) There is another evidence 
of the {ymbolical learning of the Druids in Baſſo Reliewo; diſcovered, ſome time ſince, 
over the door of the temple of Montmorillon, in Poictou. It is a lively repreſentation of 


the ſeveral ſtages of life, at which the Druid diſciples were gradually admitted into the 


myſteries of the Druid ſyſtem. (c) 5 „ „ 
From theſe myſteries of the Druids, let us paſs to their popular doctrines. Amidſt the ſub- 


limer tenets of this prieſthood, we have every where apparent proots of their polytheiſm. 


And the groſſneſs of their religious ideas, as repreſented by ſome writers, is very inconſiſt- 


ent with that divine philoſophy, which we have confidered as a part of their character. 


_* Theſe, however, were popular divinities, which the Druids oſtenſibly worſhipped, and 


popular notions which they oſtenſibly adopted, in conformity with the prejudices of the 


vulgar mind. The Druids well knew, that the common people were no philoſophers. There 
is reaſon, alſo, to think that a great part of the 1dolatries I am about to mention, were 


not originally ſanctioned by the Druids, but afterwards introduced by the Phenician co- 


lony. But it would be impoſſible to ſay, how far the primitive Druids accommodated 


_ themſelves to vulgar ſuperſtition, or to ſeparate their exterior doctrines and ceremonies 


from the fables and abſurd rites of ſubſequent times. Cæſar thus recounts the popular 


divinities. Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Hujus ſunt plurima fimulacra. Hunc om- 


nitm artium inventorem ferunt ; hunc viarum atque itinerum ducem; hunc ad quæſtus pecu- 


niæ mercaturaſque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Peſt hunc, Apollinem, et Martem, et 
Fovem et Minervam. De his candem fere quam relique gentes habent opinionem—Apollinem 


(#) In ancient Punic Hogham ſignifies wiſdom. 5 ͤ de EO Cos 
(4) Hercules was there exhibited, and known by his vſual ornaments ; but inſtead of the gigantic 
body and fierce countenance given him by others, the Druids painted him, to Lucian's great ſurprize, 
aged, bald, decrepid : and to his tongue were faſtened chains of gold and amber, which drew along 
a multitude of perſons, whoſe ears appeared to be fixed to the other end of thoſe chains. 


in making Mercury the God of eloquence, 
cules, becauſe he ſo far ſurpaſſes Mercury in power. We paint him advanced in age, becauſe elo- 


quence exerts not all her moſt animated powers but in the mouths of the aged. The link there is, | 
between the tongue of the eloquent and the ears of the aged, juſtifies the reſt of the repreſentation, 


By underſtanding his hiſtory in this ſenſe, we neither diſhonour Hercules, nor depart from the truth: 
For we hold it indiſputably true, that he ſucceeded in all his noble enterprizes, captivated every 


heart, and ſubdued every brutal paſſion, not by the ſtrength of his arms (for that was impoſſible). 


but by the powers of wiſdom, and by the ſweetneſs of his perſuaſion.” 
P- 1200. ; : . 


See Borlaſe's Antiquities, 
(c) There is 


Gaules, vol. I, p. 
102 103. 


morbos 


And one 
ol the Druid philoſophers thus explains the picture to Lucian. We do not agree with the Greeks 


According to our ſyſtem, this honor is due only to Her- 


a plate of it in Montſaucon's Supplement, tom. 2, p. 22 1. and in the Religion de. 
144. And Borlaſe has very ſatisfactorily explained it—=See his Antiquities, p. 101 
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morbos depellere—Minervam operum atque artificiorum initia tranſdere—fovem imperium 
cæleſtium tenere—Martem bella regere.” (a) The origin of the Britiſh Gods, has been 
generally attributed to the Phenicians or Canaanites. The God whom the Romans 
compared to Jupiter, was worſhipped by the name of Taram or Taramis, and of Thor— 
both which names fignify the Thunderer, in Phenician. The God whom the Romans 
compared to Mercury, was worſhipped by the name of Teutates or Theutates, or Taautos 
or Thoth—the Phenician name for the 2 of Miſor. The God whom the Romans 
compared to Mars, was worſhipped under the name of Higzus or Heſus, and alſo by 
the name or Cham or Camu or Camo—called by the Romans Camulus. He was, alſo, 


called Hues—which is another name for Bacchus or Bar-chus—that is, the ſon of Chus. 
The Greeks adopted the Hues in the rites or orgies of Bacchus. It is of Phenician 
origin, and ſignifies Fire! And, as ſuch, Bacchus was worſhipped! The God whom 


the Romans compared to Apollo was worſhipped by the name of Bel-ain, or, as the 
Romans called him, Belinus. He was, allo, called Bel-atre-cadrus, from the Phenician, 


| Bel-atur-cares, ſignifying, Sol Afyrie Deus. The God whom the Romans compared to 
Diana, was Beliſama : It is a Phenician word, ſignifying, the Queen of heaven. The God 
whom the Romans compared to Minerva, was worſhipped by the name of Orca, Onwva, 

or Onwvana; the Phenician word for that Goddeſs. The God whom the Romans com- 


pared to Venus, was worſhipped by the name of Andrafte—the Afarte of the Phenicians. 


The other Gods of the Britons were the Pluto, Proſerpine, Ceres, and Hercules of the Romans. 


Of theſe divinities the Druids had ſymbolical repreſentations : A cube was the ſymbol of 


| Mercury, and the (6) oak of Jupiter. But it would be a vain attempt to enumerate their 


Gods. In the eye of the vulgar they deified every object around them. They worſhipped | 
the ſpirits of the mountains, the vallies, and the rivers. Every rock and every ſpring 
were either the inſtruments or the objects of adoration. The moon-light vallies of Dan 


monium were filled with the faery people: And its numerous rivers were the reſort of 


Genii. The fiction of Faeries is ſuppoſed to have been brought, with other fantaſtic ex- 


travagancies of a like nature, from the eaſtern nations, whilſt the European chriſtians 
were engaged in the holy war: Such, at leaſt, is the notion of an ingenious writer, who 


thus expréſſes himſelf : “Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments of enchantments, the 


invention &f romancers ; but formed upon eaſtern tales, brought thence by travellers 
trom their cruſades and pilgrimages, which, indeed, have a caſt peculiar to the wild ima- 


gination of the ealtern people. (c) That Faeries, in particular, came from the eaſt, we - 


are aſſured by that learned orientaliſt, M. Herbelot, who tells us, that the Perſians called 


the Faeries Peri, and the Arabs Genies; that, according to the eaſtern fiction, there is a 


certain country inhabited by Faeries called Gimftian, which anſwers to our Faery-land; _ 


and that the ancient romances of Perſia are full of Pez: or Faeries. (d) Mr. Warton, (e) in 


his obſervations on Spenſer's Faery-queen, is decided in his opinion, that the Faeries came 
from the eaſt : But he juſtly remarks, that they were introduced into this country long 


before the period of the Cruſades. The race of Faeries, he informs us, were eſtabliſhed in 
Europe, in very early times. But * not univerſally,” ſays Mr. Warton, The Faeries 


were confined to the north of Europe—to the ultima Thule—to the Britiſh iſie to the 
Awvifes grbe Britannis, They were unknown, at this remote æra, to the Gauls or the Ger- 
mans. And they were probably familiar to the vallies of Scotland and Danmonium, _ 
when Gaul and Germany were yet unpeopled either by real or imaginary beings. The 
belief, indeed, of ſuch inviſible agents aſſigned to different parts of nature, prevails, at 

_ this very day, in Scotland and in Devonſhire and Cornwall—regularly tranſmitted from 
the remoteſt antiquity to the preſent times, and totally unconnected with the ſpurious 


romance of the Cruſader or the Pilgrim. Hence thoſe ſuperſtitious notions, now exiſting 
in our weſtern villages, where (/) the Syriggian are ſtill believed to delude benighted 


(5) Their affected veneration for the oak, and even the oak-miſletoe, is well known. 
(e) Supplement to the Tranf. Pref. to Jarvis's Don Quixotte. . 5 
(4) Herhelot tells us, that there is an Arabian book, entitled © Pieces de corail amaſſees ſur ce qui 


regarde le Ginnes, ou Genies. But, above all, ſee the Arabian Night's Entertainments. 


(e) See Warton's Obſervat. on Spenſer, vol. 1. p. 64. + 1 8 
(/) © That the Druids orſhipped rocks, ſtones, and fountains, and imagined them inhabited, 
and actuated by divine intelligences of a lower rank, may be plainly inferred from their ſtone-monu- 


ments. Theſe inferior deities, the Cornith call Spriggian, or Spirits; which anſwer to Genii or Farries ; 


And the vulgar in Cornwall ſtill diſcourſe of their Spriggiar, as of real beings 3 and pay them a kind 


Vor. I. D 2 . travellers, 


- 
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travellers, to diſcover hidden treaſures, to Es the weather, and to rule the winds. 
—* THis, then, ſays our excellent critic, in the moſt deciſive manner THIS, ſays 
WARTON, sSTRENGTHENS THE HYPOTHESIS OF THE NOTHERN PARTS OF EUROPE 
BEING PEOPLED BY COLONIES FROM THE EAST ! ”” The inhabitants of Shetland (a) 
and the iſles, pour libations of milk or beer through a holed ſtone, in honor to the ſpirit 
Browny—and I doubt not but the Danmonn were accuſtomed to facrifice to the ſame 


purity ſince the Corniſh and the Devonians on the borders of Cornwall, invoke, to this 


ay, the ſpirit Browny, on the ſwarming of their bees. (b) With reſpect to rivers, it is 
a certain fact that the primitive Britons paid them divine honors. Even now, in many 
parts of Devonſhire and Cornwall, the vulgar may be ſaid to worſhip brooks and wells, 
to which they reſort at ſtated periods, performing various ceremonies in honor of 


thoſe conſecrated waters. And the Highlanders, to this day, talk with great reſpe& of 


the genius of the ſea; never bathe in a fountain, leſt the elegant ſpirit that reſides in it 
ſhould be offended and remove; and mention not the water of rivers without prefixing 
to it the name of excellent. (c) And in one of the weſtern iſlands, the inhabitants re- 


tained the cuſtom to the cloſe of the laſt century, of making an annual facrifice to the 


genius of the ocean. (4) That at this day, the inhabitants of India deify their principal 
| rivers, is a well-known fact: the waters of the Ganges poſſeſs an uncommon ſanctity. 
And the modern Arabians (like the Iſhmaelites of old) concur with the Danmonii, in 

their reverence of ſprings and fountains. Even the names of the Arabian and Danmonian 


wells have a ſtriking correſpondence. We have the (e) /inging-well, or the white fountain: 


and there are ſprings with ſimilar names in the deſerts of Arabia. (/) Perhaps, the vene- 
ration of the Danmonii for fountains and rivers, may be accepted as no trivial proof to be 
thrown into the maſs of circumſtantial evidence, in favor of their eaſtern original. That 


the Arabs, in their thirſty deſerts, ſhould even adore their © wells of ſpringing water, 


need not excite our ſurprize. But we may juſtly wonder at the inhabitants of Devonſhire 
and Cornwall thus in the Gods of numerous rivers, and never-failing brooks, 
familiar to every part of Danmonium. | „ „% ˙· ON 
The Druid rites come next to be conſidered. The principal times of devotion among the 


Druids, were either midday or OR. The officiating Druid was cloathed in a white 
is head he wore the tiara. He had the anguinum 


_ garment that ſwept the ground. On | 
or ſerpents egg, as the enſign of his order: his temples were encircled with a wreath of 


ak- leaves; and he waved in his hand the magic rod. (g) As to the Druid ſacrifice we have 


various 


5 (a) See Martin, p. 391. | | | j 


() The Corniſh cry, Brewny ! Browny ! from a belief, that this invocation will prevent the 


return of the bees into their former hive, and make them pitch, and form a new colony. 
(c) See Macpherſon's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Great-Britain and Ireland, p. 163, 164. 
(d) See Harris's Weſtern Iſlands, Edit. 2. p. 28, 29. wel e „ 


(e) Fen- ter gan, the fountain of the fingers, the finging-well, or the wn bite fo PE Bi e 
(f) See Arabian Nights Entertainment a genuine work. OE be bh 


() Among the Druid ceremonies, the cutting of the mifletoe ſhould be noticed. One of Mr. 


Urban's correſpondents mentions © a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Penzance, in the weſtern _ 
part of Cornwall, who has been curious in making fuch a collection of antiquities, as chance or his 


endeavours could furniſh him with. Among other things in this cabinet (ſays the correſpondent) I 


particularly diſtinguiſhed a piece of gold in the form of a creſcent, ſuppoſed, I think upon ſufficient 
authority, to have been worn always by the Druid when he performed the ceremony of cutting the 


miſletoe. Although the religious worſhip of the Druids was polluted with human ſacrifices, yet it 


appears that theſe extreme propitiations of the Deity were reſorted to only upon very extraordinary 
occaſions, ſuch, for inſtance, as when an invaſion, or their darling liberty, was threatened. For we 
learn that many of the rites, which the crafty policy of that order of prieſthood had impoſed upon 
the ignorance and credulity of the people, were yet innocent in their nature, and well enough adapted 
to the rude notions of uncultivated life. The power of healing, which was found to reſide in herbs, 
could not fail to attract the notice of the Druids, and to promote their intereſts by an obvious delu- 
ſion. The natural effects, which reſulted from their application to the human body, were by them 


aſcribed to celeſtial influences and ſupernatural interpoſitions : but, when the herb was cut or ga- 


thered, the preſence and conſecration of a Druid were neceſſary, without which every hope of relief 

Was vain ; nor did any impious patient ever dare to provoke the anger of the gods by an unauthori- 

Zed appeal to their interference. Among other herbs or plants, the miſletoe,: from its near affinity 
to the oak, that principal object of the Britiſh worſhip, was held in peculiar veneration. No profane 

hand could preſume to cut the ſacred miſletoe ; nor were all times and ſeaſons proper * per- 

| | | | ; | e „„ nee 
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various and contradictory repreſentations It is certain, however, that the Druids offered 

human victims to their gods. And there was an awful myſteriouſneſs in the original 
Druid ſacrifice. Having deſcanted on the human facrifices of various countries, Mr. 
Bryant informs us, that among the nations of Canaan, the victims were choſen in a peculiar 


manner. Their own children and whatſoever was neareſt and deareſt to them, were 


thought the moſt worthy offerings to their god! The Carthaginians, who were a colony 
from Tyre, carried with them the religion of their mother country, and inſtituted the 
ſame worſhip in the parts where they ſettled. It conſiſted in the adoration of ſeveral deities, 
but particularly of Kronus, to whom they offered human ſacrifices, the moſt beautiful 


victims they could ſelect. Parents offered up their own children as deareſt to themſelves, 
and therefore the more acceptable to the deity : They ſacrificed '© the fruit of their 
body for the fin of their ſoul.” Kronus was an oriental divinity—the god of light and 

fire; and, therefore, always worſhipped with ſome reference to that element. He was the 


Moloch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and the Melech of the eaſt. Philo Byblius tells us, 
that in ſome of theſe ſacrifices there was a particular myſtery, in conſequence of an gxample 
which had been ſet theſe people by the god Kegov©-, who, in a time of diſtreſs, offered up his 
only ſon to his father ®veavs., When a perſon of diſtinction brought an only ſon to the 


altar and ſlaughtered him by way of atonement, to avert any evil from the people—his _ 
was properly the yftical ſacrifice, imitated from Kego®- ; or from Abraham offering up _ 
his only fon Iſaac. Mr. Bryant is of opinion, that this myſtical ſacrifice was a typical 


repreſentation of the great vicarial ſacrifice that was to come. At firſt, there is no doubt 


but the Druids offered up their human victims, with the ſame ſublime views. The 


Druids maintained, quod pro vita hominis niſi vita hominis reddatur, non poſſe aliter deorum _ 
immortalium numen placari. (a) This myſterious doctrine is not of men, but of God? 
It evidently points out THE ONE GREAT SACRIFICE FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD! But after the Phenician colonies had mixed with the primeval Britons, this 


degenerated prieſthood ſeem to have delighted in human blood: and their victims, though 


ſometimes beaſts, were oftener men. And not only criminals and captives, but their verx 
diſciples were inhumanly ſacrificed on their altars; whilſt ſome transfixed by arrows, 
others crucified in their temples, ſome inſtantly ſtabbed to the heart, and others impaled 
in honor of the gods, beſpoke, amidſt variety of death, the moſt horrid proficiency in the 


- ſcience of murder. But the druid holo-cauit, that monſtrous image of ſtraw, connected 
and ſhaped by wicker-work, and promiſcuouſly crouded with wild beaſts and human vic- 


tims, was, doubtleſs, the moſt infernal ſacrifice, that was ever invented by the human 


Imagination. (6) Theſe cruelties were certainly not attached to primitive druidiſm:zs 
Eination. ( 1 e 150 Fan n 

formance of this rite: for ſo did the ſuperſtition of the people receive it. But <vben the moon bad 4, 

paſſed ber firft quarter, a Druid, ſpecially appointed, arrayed in white, a golden hook in his hand, @ 


golden creſcent faftened upon bis garment, approached the plant, and performed the ceremony of cut- 
ting, amidſt the concourſe and acclamations of the ſurrounding multitude. The hook or knife was 


of gold, that the miſletoe might eſcape the pollution of every baſer metal; and the creſcent of gold 
_ repreſented, by a ſingle image, that time of the moon before which it was not lawful to cut the 
myſtic plant. This very ſingular piece of antiquity was diſcovered by a common labourer in turning 
up the ground near Penzance ; and ſaved from ruſtic ignorance, which would have ſold it for old 
gold, by the good fortune and virtu of John Price, eſq. of Chuane, in the neighbourhood of that 


town, in whoſe cabinet it remains for the inſpection of the curious. The plate of gold from whence 


it is faſhioned is extremely thin, much too thin for the ſuperficial dimenſions, probably on account 
of the great ſcarcity. of metal in thoſe days, which by the bye, if any doubt could be entertained, 
Would be an additional proof of its original deſignation. With reſpect to its figure, the beſt deſcrip- 
tion I can propoſe to the reader is, by referring him to the moon, its prototype, at that period of its 
| increaſe when, as I before ſtated, the ceremony of cutting the miſletoe was performed; its ſize and 


weight (its weight very trifling) being ſuch as to make it an ornament, and not an incumberance, 


upon the garment. Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 61, p. 34. 


(a) Cxfar, p. 124. Ee, BY BD | Oak DOS Rnd 1 rg yes 
(5) In an ode written on the iſle of Mann, to the memory of biſhop Wilſon, at the requeſt of Dr. 

are his ſon, and Mrs. Macaulay Graham, the author thus deſcribes the Druids and their 

facrifices: = „ | V „„ 


— Me fleeting ſhapes, I cried, 
Amidſt theſe glooras in pity glide, 
For, here he joy d to rove 
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they are to be aſcribed to the Phenician coloniſts, of a ſubſequent period. Among the 
Druid ceremonies, may be reckoned alſo the furnings of the body, during the times of 
worſhip. The numerous round monuments in Danmonium, (a few of which will be deſ- 
eribed in the next ſection) were formed for the purpoſe of this myſterious rite. In ſeveral 
of the Scottifh iſles, at this day, the vulgar never approach “ the fire-hallowing karne,”” 
without walking three times round it from eaſt to welt, according to the courſe of the ſun. 
The Druids probably turned ſunways, in order to bleſs and worſhip their gods; and the 
contrary way, when they intended to curſe and deſtroy their enemies. The firſt kind of 
turning has been called the deiſol: the ſecond the fuaphol. Tacitus alludes to the latter 
in a very remarkable paſſage : Drutdeque circum preces diras, ſublatis ad clum manibus, 


_ Fundentes, novitate aſpectus perculere milites. The Roman ſoldiers, we ſee, were terrified by 


the novelty of this rite—a plain proof that it was unknown to thoſe countries which had 


been ſubjected to the Roman yoke. The holy fires of the Druids may alſo deſerve our 
notice. We have, at this day, traces of the fire-worſhip of the Druids, in ſeveral cuſtoms 
both of the Devonians and the Cornith ; But, in Ireland, we may till ſee the holy fires, in 
all their ſolemnity. The Iriſh call the month of May, bel-1:e, or fire of Belus; and the 


firſt of May, la- bel-tine, or the day of Belus's fire. In an old Iriſh gloſſary, it is mentioned, 
that the Druids of Ireland uſed to light two ſolemn fires every year; through which all 


four-footed beaſts were driven, as a preſervative againſt contagious diſtempers. The Iriſh 


have this cuſtom at the preſent moment: they kindle the fire in their milking- yards men, 
women, and children, paſs through, or leap over it ; and their cattle are driven through 
the flames of the burning ſtraw, on the firſt of May. And, in the month of November, they 


have alſo, their fire- feaſts; when, according to the cuſtom of the Danmonian as well as 


the Iriſh Druids, the hills were enveloped in flame. Previouſly to this ſolemnity, (on the 


eve of November) the fire in every private houſe was extinguiſhed : Hither, then, the 


people were obliged to reſort, in order to re-kindle it. T he ancient Perſians named the 


In elder times, when myſtic ſtrains CPD 
Echoed through conſecrated fanes, 9 e 
| And rites of magic charm'd the reverential grove, 
Who now, while memory views in tears 
The curtain'd ſcene of former years, 
Shall guard theſe dimwood rocks ; 
Where Genii, oft, on ſounding wings, 
Flutter'd, at evening, o'er the ſprings | 
That lav'd the wreathing roots of yon fantaſtic oaks ? 
Who now ſhall join the minſtrel's lay, | 
While glitter to the full moon's ray _ 
Iheir high ſtrung harps of gold; 
Or, who ſurvey the ſweeping pall 
Of bards, amid the feſtal hall, 3 3 | 
Tyhe Druid's floating pomp and hoary ſeers of old? 
Wo now, where, ſtain'd with ſacred blood, 
The central oak o'ertops the wood, 
8 Shall ſee the victim laid  _ 
Shivering— on the dark ſhrine—and pale, 
As midnight ſtills the ſpectred vale, „ EY 
And, lifted for the ſtroke, the lightning of the blade? 
What! doſt thou mourn the vaniſh'd rite 1 
That gave to horror the pale nihgt. 
And ſhook the blaſted wood 
While, as the victim's dying cries 
Announc'd the human ſacrifice, 5 
Scar'd at the infernal ſcene, the moon went down in blood? 


\ 


See biſhop Wilſon's works, quarto edition, vol. 1, p. 137, appendix. The author well remem- 


ders, that after paſſing a truly philoſophic hour, with Mrs. Macaulay and Dr. Wilſon, at Alfred Houſe | 
min Bath, he proceeded to Oxford, where, at Ch. Ch. he wrote the ode in queſtion, on the evening 
ol his arrival, and immediately diſpatched it to the Bath printer; as Wilſon's works, he underſtood, 


were almoſt ready for publication, 


month 
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ſheep. Candles are ſent from houſe to houſe, and lighted up on the Samon, (the next day) 
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month of November, Adur, or fire, Adur, according to Richardſon, was the angel pre- 

ſiding over that element : in conſequence of which, on the ninth, his name-day, the 
country blazed all around with flanung piles; whilſt the magl, by the injunction of 
Zoroaſter, viſited, with great ſolemnity, all the temples of fire t wroughout the empire; 
which, on this occaſion, were adorned and illuminated in a moſt ſplendid manner. Hence 
our Britiſh illuminations in November had probably their origin. It was at this ſeaſon, 
that Baal Samham called the ſouls to judgment, which, according to their deſerts, were 
afligned to re-enter the bodies of men or brutes, and to be happy or miſerable during 
their next abode on the earth. But the puniſhment of the wicked, the Druids taught, 
might be obliterated by ſacrifices to Baal. The ſacrifice of the black ſheep, therefore, was 
offered up for the ſouls of the departed, and various ſpecies of charms (a) * | 


SIN 


| (a) The primitive chriſtians, attached to their pagan ceremonies, placed the feaſt of All-ſouls on the 


La Samon, or the ſecond day of November. Even now, the peaſants in Ireland aſſemble on the vigil 


of La Samon, with ſticks and clubs, going from houſe to houſe, collecting money, breadcake, butter, 
cheeſe, eggs, &c. for the feaſt; repeating verſes in honor of the ſolemnity, and calling for the Ha 

Every 
houſe abounds in the beſt viands the maſter can afford : apples and nuts are eaten in great plenty 
the nutſnells are burnt; and from the aſhes many ſtrange things are foretold. Hempſeed is ſown by 


the maidens, who believe that, if they look back, they ſhall ſee the apparition of their intended huſ- 
dands. The girls make various efforts to read their deſtiny : they hang a ſmock before the fire at the 


cloſe of the feaſt, and fit up all night concealed in a corner of the room, expecting the apparition of 


the lover to come down the chimney and turn the ſmock: they throw a ball of yarn out of the win- 
dow, and wind it on the reel within, convinced that if they repeat the pater-noſter backwards, and 


look at the ball of yarn without, they ſhall then alſo ſee his apparition. Thoſe who celebrate this 


feaſt, have numerous other rites derived from the Pagans. 'They dip for apples in a tub of water, 
and endeavour to bring one up in their mouths : they catch at an apple when ſtuck on at one end of a 


kind of hanging beam, at the other extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle; and that with their 

mouths only, whilſt it is in a circular motion; having their hands tied behind their backs. A learned 
correſpondent, (whoſe name it would ill become me to mention in this place, but whoſe patronage I _ 
ſhall be proud to acknowledge hereafter) thus writes from Irelan«i : © 'There is no ſort of doubt but 


that Baal and fire was a principal object of the ceremonies and adoration of the Druids. The principal 
ſeaſons of theſe, and of their feaſts in honor of Baal, were new-year's day, when the ſun began viſibly - 
to return towards us: this cuſtom is not yet at an end, the country people ſtill burning out the old year 
and welcoming the new, by fires lighted on the tops of hills, and other high places. The next ſeaſon 
was the month of May, when the fruits of the earth begun in the eaſtern countries to be gathered, 


and the firſt fruits of them conſecrated to Baal, or to the fun, whoſe benign influence had ripened 
them; and I am almoſt perſuaded that the dance round the may-pole in that month, is a faint image 


of the rites obſerved on ſuch occaſions. The next great feftival was on the twenty-firſt of June, 
when the ſun, being in Cancer, firſt appears to go backwards and leave us. On this occaſion, the 


Baalim uſed to call the people together, and to light fires on high places, and to cauſe their ſons and 
their daughters, and their cattle, to paſs through the fire, calling upon Baal to bleſs them, and not 
to forſake them. This is ſtill the general practice in Ireland; nor, indeed, in any country are 


there more Cromlechs, or proofs of the worſhip of Baal or the ſun, than in that kingdom; concern- 


ing which, I can give you a tolerable account, having been, myſelf, an eye-witneſs to this great 


| feſtival in June. But I muſt firſt bring to your recollection the various places in Ireland, which 


ſtill derive their names from Baal, ſuch as Baly-ſhannon, Bal-ting-las, Bal-carras, Belfaſt, and 
many more. Next I muſt premiſe, that there are in Ireland a great number of towers, Which 
are called Fire-towers, of the moſt remote antiquity, concerning which there is no certain hiſtory, 


their conſtruction being of a date prior to any account of the country, Being at a gentleman's 


houſe, about thirty miles weſt of Dublin, to paſs a day or two, he told us, on the 21ſt of June, 


wee ſhould ſee an odd fight, at midnight. Accordingly, at that hour, he conducted us out upon 


the top of his houſe, where, in a few minutes, to our great aſtoniſhment, we ſaw fires lighted on 


all the high places round, ſome nearer and ſome more diſtant: We had a pretty extenſive view, and 


I ſhould ſuppoſe, might ſee near fiſteen miles each way. There were many heights in this extent, 5 
and on every height was a fire: I counted not leſs than forty. We amuſed ourſelves with watching 


them, and with betting which hill would be lighted firſt. Not long after, on a more attentive view, © 


I diſcovered ſhadows of people near the fire, and round it: and every now and then, they quite 
darken'd it. I enquired the reaſon of this, and what they were about? and was immediately told, 
they were not only dancing round, but paſſing through the fire; for that it was the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, on that day, to make their families, their ſons and their daughters, and their cattle, paſs througs 
{be fire, without which they could expect no ſuccels ip their dalries, not in the crops, pe ee 

5 | | | ” I bowed, 


* 
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Baal. ſumbaim, a Phenician appellation of the god of Baal, in Iriſh ſignifies the planet of 


the ſun. Meni is an appellation of the ſame deity. © Ye are they that forget my holy 
: 7 (ſays Iſaiah) ha ff 


t prepare a table for Gad, and furniſh the drink- offering unto 

Meni. According to Jerom and ſeveral others, Gad ſignifies fortune, or good- fortune, 

and, in this ſenſe, is uſed in the 11th verſe of the zoth chapter of Geneſis. Thoſe paſſa- 

Fey in Jeremiah, where the prophet marks the ſuperſtition of the Jews, in making cakes 
or 


the Queen of heaven, are very ſimilar to this of Iſaiah. At this very day we diſ- 

cover veſtiges of the feſtival of the ſun, on the eve of All-/ouls. As, at this feſtival, the 

: tc ate the ſacrifices of the dead —ſo our villagers, on the eve of All-ſouls, burn 

nuts and ſhells, to Fortune, and pour out libations of ale to Meni. The Druids, who 
were the Magi of the Britons, had an infinite number of rites in common with the Per- 


frans. One of the chief functions of the eaſtern magi, was divination : And Pomponius 
Mela tells us, that our Druids poſſeſſed the ſame art. There was a ſolemn rite of divi- 
nation among the Druids, from the fall of the victim and convulſion of his limbs, or the 
nature and poſition of his entrails. But the Britiſh prieſts had various kinds of divina- 
tion. By the number of criminal cauſes, and by the increaſe or diminution of their own 


order, they predicted fertility or ſcarceneſs. From the neighing or prancing of white 
| Horſes, harneſſed to a conſecrated chariot—from the turnings or windings of a hare let 


Iooſe from the boſom of the diviner (with a variety of other ominous appearances or ex- 


hibitions) they pretended to determine the events of futurity. Of all creatures, how. 


ever, the ſerpent exerciſed; in the moſt curious manner, the invention of the Druids. 


To the famous Anguinum they attributed high virtues. The Anguinum or Serpent's- 
egg, was a congeries of ſmall ſnakes rolled together, and incruſted with a ſhell, formed 


by the ſaliva or viſcous gum or froth of the mother-ſerpent. This egg, it ſeems, was 


toſſed into the air by the hiſſings of its dam; and, before it fell again to the earth (where 


it would be defiled) it was to be received in the ſagus, or ſacred veſtment. The perſon 


who caught the egg, was to make his eſcape on horſeback ; ſince the ſerpent purſued the 
raviſher of its young, even to the brink. of the next river. (a) Pliny, from whom this 
account is taken, proceeds with an enumeration of other abſurdities relating to the An- 


guinum. This Anguinum 1s, in Britiſh, called Glain-neider, or the Serpent of Glaſs : 


And the ſame ſuperſtitious reverence which the Danmonu univerſally paid to the Angui- 
num, is ſtill diſcoverable in ſome parts of Cornwall. (6) Mr. Lhuyd informs us, that 
the Corniſh retain variety of charms, and have ſtill, towards the Land's-end, the amulets 
of Maen Magal and Glain-neidr—which latter they call a Melprev, and have a charm for 
the ſnake to make it, when they have found one aſleep, and ſtuck a hazel wand in the 
centre of her ſpiræ. Camden tells us, that © in moſt part of Wales, and throughout 
all Scotland, and Cornwall, it is an opinion of the vulgar, that about Midſummer-eve, 


(though in the time they do not all agree) the ſnakes meet in companies; and that by 


Joining heads together and hiſſing, a kind of bubble is formed, which the reſt, by con- 
tinual hiſſing, blow on till it vaſe i 
and reſembles a glaſs ring, which, whoever finds, ſhall proſper in all his undertakings. 
The rings, thus generated, are called Gleinu Nadroeth, or Snake-ſtones. They are ſmall 
glaſs amulets, commonly about half as wide as our finger-rings, but much thicker, of a 
green golor uſually, though ſometimes blue, and waved with red and white.” Carew 
_ Hays, that © the country-people, in Cornwall, have a perſuaſion, that the ſnakes breath- 


s quite through the body; when it immediately hardens 


| 8 upon a hazel- wand, produce a ſtone- ring of blue color, in which there appears the 
yellow figure of a ſnake, and that beaſts bit and envenomed, being given ſome water to 
drink, wherein this ſtone has been infuſed, will perfectly recover of the poiſon.“ (c) 
From the animal the Druids paſſed to the vegetable world; and there, alſo, diſplayed 
their powers, whilſt, by the charms of the miſletoe, the ſelago and the ſamolus, they 


= bowed, and recognized the god Baal. This cuſtom is chiefly preſerved among the Roman Catho- _ 7 
tics, whoſe bigotry, credulity, and ignorance, has made them adopt it from the ancient Iriſh, as a 
tenet of the chriſtian religion. The Proteſtants do not obſerve it: But it was the univerſal cuſtom 


in Ireland, before chriſtianity. 
La) Lib. 29, c. 3. JVC 
(5) In his Letter, dated March 10, 1701, to Rowland, p. 342. 


(c) See Carew's Survey, p. 22. Mr. Carew had a ſtone-ring, of this kind, in his poſſeſſion: 
And the perſon who gave it him avowed, that © he himſelf ſaw a pait of the ſtick ſticking in it“ 
but © penes authorem ſit fiddes ſays Mr. Carew. | A 88 nee, 


prevented 
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prevented or repelled diſeaſe, and every ſpecies of misfortune. They made all nature, in- 
deed, ſubſervient to their magical art; and rendered even the rivers and the rocks prophe- 
= tic. From the undulation or bubbling of water, ſtirred by an oak branch or magic wand, 
— they foretold events that were to Come. This ſuperſtition of the Druids, is even now 
— retained in the weſtern counties. To this day, the Corniſh have been accuſtomed to con- 
EX gult their famous well, at Madern, or rather the ſpirit of the well, reſpecting their future 
= deſtiny, © Hither (ſays Borlaſe) come the uneaſy, impatient, and ſuperſtitious ; and by 
dropping pins or pebbles into the water, and by ſhaking the ground round the . ſpring, 
o as to raiſe bubbles from the bottom, at a certain time of the year, moon, and day, en- 
1 deayour to remove their uneaſineſs: Yet the ſuppoled reſponſes ſerve equally to encreaſe 
> the gloom of the melancholy, the ſuſpicions of the jealous, and the paſſion .of the ena- 
> moured. The Caſtalian Fountain, and many others among the Grecians, was ſuppoſed 
„ to be of a prophetic nature. By dipping a fair mirror into a well, the Patræans of 
VBrreece received, as they ſuppoſed, ſome notice of enſuing ſickneſs or health, from the 
5 various figures portrayed upon the ſurface. The people of Laconia caſt into a pool, ſa- 
. cred to Juno, cakes of bread- corn: If the cakes funk, good was portended: If they 
5 ſwam, ſomething dreadful was to enſue. Sometimes, the ſuperſtitious threw three ſtones 
into the water; and formed their concluſions from the ſeveral turns they made in ſinking.” 
—- The Druids were, likewiſe, able to communicate, by conſecration, the moſt portentous 
— virtues to rocks and ſtones, which could determine the ſucceſſion of princes or the fate of 
empires. To the Rocking or (a)Logan-ſtone, in particular, they had recourſe to confirm 
their authority, either as prophets or judges, pretending that its motion was miraculous, 
Cs In what conſecrated places or temples theſe religious rites were celebrated, ſeems to be 
the next enquiry : And, it appears, that they were, for the moſt part, celebrated in the 
1 midſt of groves. The myſterious ſilence of an ancient wood, diffuſes even a ſhade of 
an horror over minds that are yet ſuperior to ſuperſtitious credulity. The majeſtic gloom, 
therefore, of their conſecrated oaks, muſt have impreſt the leſs informed multitude with 
. every ſenſation of awe that might be neceſſary to the ſupport of their religion, and the 
I dignity of the prieſthood. The religious wood was generally fituated on the top of a hill. 
© or a mountain; where the Druids erected their fanes and their altars. The Temple was . 


ſeldom any other than a rude circle of rock, perpendicularly raiſed. An artificial pile 
of large flat ſtone, in general, compoſed the altar: And the whole religious mountain 
was ulually encloſed by a low mound, to prevent the intruſion of the profane. Among 
the primeval people of the eaſt, altars were incloſed by groves of trees; and theſe groves 
conſiſted of plantations of oak. Abram paſſed through the land unto the place of Sichem 
_ —unto the cak of Moreh: And the Lord appeared unto Abram ; and there he builded 
an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto him beſide the oak of Moreh. (5) That par- 
_ ticular places and temples in Danmonium, were appropriated to particular ideities, is an 
unqueſtionable fact. Borlaſe tells us, that the old Britiſh appellation of the Caſſiterides or 
_ Scilly Iflands, was Sulleh or Sylleh—which ſignifies rocks conſecrated to the ſun. (c) This 
anſwers to the temples of Iran, which were dedicated to the ſun and the planets: And the 
facred ceremonies of Iran are repreſented by ſculptures, in the ruined city of Jemſchid. (4) 
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(a) Of theſe Logan-ſtones, we have ſeveral yet remaining in Devonſhire, which I ſhall notice hereafter. 
(5) In Babylon, the oak was ſacred to Baal. „„ : 5 
(c) Of theſe iſlands, the Britiſh name was Sur LEA, ſignifying flat rocks dedicated to the ſun. Thus 

St. Michael's Mount was originally called Dix su L, or the hill dedicated to the ſun. And the vaſt flat 
rocks, common in the Scilly Ifles, particularly at Peninis, Karn-leh, Penleb, Karn-wawel ; bur, above 
all, the enormous rock on Salatee Downs, formerly the floor of a great temple, are no improbable. 
arguments that they might have had the ſame dedication, and ſo have given name to theſe iſlands, 

Nor is it an unprecedented thing to find an ifland, in this climate, dedicated to the ſun. . Diodorus | 

Siculus, B. 3. ſpeaking of a Northern Iſland, over againſt the Celtz, ſays: „It was dedicated to 


* Apollo, who frequently converſed with the inhabitants: And they had a large grove and temple of 
; a round form, to which the prieſts reſorted, to ſing the praiſes of Apollo.“ And there zan be no 
. doubt but this was one of the Britith Iſlands, and the Prieſts, Druids. See Borlafe's Ancient and 
_ preſent State of the Ifles of Scilly, p. 59, 60. See, alſo, his Antiquities of Cornwall, B. 2. C. 17. 
(4) Cooke, in his enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical religion, ſays: “ Not to lay any : 
greater ſtreſs than needs, upon the evidence of the affinity of words with the Hebrew and Pheni- 
: cian; the rcultitude of altars and pillars, or temples, ſet up in the ancient patriarchal way of worſhip _ 
4 throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, and the iſlands, form a concluſive argument, that an oriental 
1 oolony muſt have been very early introduced.” © bereden, OY — 


„„ 3 „ Au 


and the Perſians worſhipped their God on the tops of the mountains. The Perſians wor- 
| ſhipped the ſerpent, as the ſymbol of their god Mithras, or the fun: And from their 


born of a rock; beſide other abſurdities of this nature: And the rock-worthip of the 

- Druids is ſufficiently known. The Druids maintained the tranſmigration of the foul; and 
the Perſians held the ſame doctrine. As to the prieſthood, and the ceremonials of reli. 
gion, the Druids, and the Perſian Magi, were of the nobleſt order in the ſtate: The Druids 


| Perſians had allo their feſtal fires, at the winter ſolſtice, and on the gth of March. The 


placed their ſick before the holy fire, as of great and healing virtue. In Britain, the 
people were obliged to rekindle the fires in their own houſes, from the holy fires of the 


| fires, and to rekindle them, go to the houſes of their priefts, and there light their tapers. 
| the fame modes of divining. Pliny tells us, that our Druids ſo far exceeded the Perſians i 


in magic, that he ſhould conceive the latter to have learnt the art in Britain. The Dru- 


ſucceſſion to the imperial throne was determined by the neighing of a horſe. The Druids 
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And a number of places in Danmonium {ill preſerve in their names, the laſting memo- 
rials of the Britiſh deities. In Treſadarn, we have the town or 8. of Saturn—im Man- 
ſadarn, the Valley of Saturn. And many of the enormous rocks, which riſe with peculiar 
grandeur in thoſe wild places, were undoubtedly appropriated to the fire-worſhip of the 


God. We have, alſo, places in Danmonium, which retain the names of Mars and of 1 
Mercury, as Tremer, the town of Mars, and Gun-Mar'r, and Kelli-Mar'r, the Downs and 8 
the Grove of Mercury. It was in the Phenician age, the corrupted age of Druidiſm, that = 
temples were erected to Beliſama, or the Queen of heaven, both in the metropolis of the 7 
iſland, (a) and in the chief city of Danmonium (5); that a temple was conſecrated to es 
Orca, at Bath(c); and that facred buildings were probably frequented at the Start-point, 3 
by the votaries of Aftarte, and at the promontory of Hertland, by the worſhippers of d 
Hercules. | | | 55 5 | HF 


From all thoſe views of the Druid religion, I have no doubt but it derived its origin 
immediately from A/ia. Dr. Borlaſe has drawn a long and elaborate parallel between the 
Druids and Perſians ; where he has plainly proved, that they reſembled each other, as 
ſtrictly as poſſible, in every particular of religion. It was the ſublime doctrine of the 
primitive Druids of Danmonium, that the Deity was not to be imaged by any human 
figure: And the Magi of Perſia, before and long after Zoroaſter, admitted no ſtatues into 
their temples. The Druids worſhipped, indeed, the whole expanſe of heaven; which 


they repreſented by their circular temples : And the Perſians held, that the whole round- 70 75 
of heaven was their Jupiter. From all their monuments that remain, it appears, that the 1 
Druids never admitted of covered temples for the worſhip of their Gods: And the an- 8 


cient Perſians performed all the offices of their religion in the open air. Both the Druids 


veneration for the Anguinum, and other circumſtances, we may conclude, that the Druids 
paid divine honors to the ſerpent. The Perſians maintained, that their god Mithras was 


were ranked with the Britiſh Kings; and the Magi with the Kings of Perſia. The Druid N 


Prieſt was cloathed in white; the holy veſture, called the Sagus, was white ; the ſacriti- 
cial bull was white ; the oracular hortes were white. In like manner the Perſian Magus Hs 
was cloathed in white; the horſes of the Magi were white; the King's robes were white; by 
and ſo were the trappings of his horſes. The Druids wore ſandals: io allo did the 
Perſians. The Druids ſacrificed human victims: fo did the Perſians. Ritual waſhings = 
and purifications were alike common to the Druids and Perſians. The Druids had their 


feſtal fires, of which we have ftill inſtances in theſe weſtern parts of the iſland: and the 


holy fires were alike familiar to the Druids and the Perſians. The Druids uſed the : 
holy fire as an antidote againſt the plague or the murrain in cattle : and the Perſians 


Druids. And the ſame cuſtom actually exiſts, at this day, in Perſia. The day after 
their feaſt, which is kept on the 24th of April, the Perſians extinguith all their domeſtic 


To divination, the Druids and Perſians were both equally attached; and they had both 


ids foretold future events, from the neighing of their white oracular horſes. Cyrus, 
King of Perſia, had alſo his white and ſacred horſes : And, not long after Cyrus, the 


regarded their miſletoe as a general antidote againſt all poiſons : and they preſerved their 
ſelago as a charm againſt all misfortunes. And the Perſians had the ſame confidence in 


(a) The Temple af Diana, where St. Paul's now ſtands. „„ | | „ 
(5) At Exeter was found, a few years ſince, a lamp, which, evidently, belonged to a temple of 
Diana. Wee WS Ge CCC a 


(c) Bath-orra=Badenica. 


the 
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the efficacy of ſeveral herbs, and uſed them in a ſimilar. manner. The Druids cut their 
Miſietoe with a golden hook: And the Perſians cut the twigs of Gex or Haulm, called 
Burſam, with a peculiar fort of conſecrated knife. The candidates for the vacant Britth 
throne had recourſe to the fatal fore, to determine their pretenſions: And, on ſimilar 
occaſions, the Perſians recurred to their ArtzzZoe. Dr. Borlaſe has pointed out other 
reſemblances: But I have enumerated only the moſt ſtriking. It is of conſequence to | | 
obſerve, that Dr. Borlaſe has formed this curious parallel without any view to an hypo- | I 
theſis. Every particular is related with caution and ſcrupulouſneſs: No forced reſem- | | 
blances are attempted ; but plain facts are brought together, ſometimes, indeed, reluc- | | 
tantly ; though the Doctor ſeldom ſtruggled againſt the truth. His mind was too candid. | | 
aand ingenuous for ſuch a reſiſtance. In the mean time, a ſyſtematical collector of facts | 

is always animated by his ſubject. Every circumſtance that ſeems to ſtrengthen his 
theory, imparts a briſkneſs to his circulation. From the ardor of his ſpirits, his ex- 
preſſions acquire new energy—his portraits a high colouring. But we cannot congra- _ 
tulate the Doctor on ſuch an enlivening glow : His narrative is tame; his manner is 
frigid. And, what is truly unfortunate, after he has preſented us with all theſe accu- 
mulated facts, he is at a loſs in what manner to diſpoſe of them. He ſees, indeed—he is 
ſtartled at the diſcovery that they make againſt his own and the common opinion : He 


were a ſect which had its riſe among the Britons. Here, we fee, he owned the inde- 
pendency of our Druids on the Druids of the Continent ; though his ſuppoſition that 
Druidiſm ablolutely originated in Britain, is evidently abſurd. At this juncture, it 
is a ſuppoſition that involves him in greater perplexity. It evidently cuts off all reſources 
in the Continent of Europe: However puzzled the Doctor may be, he cannot look to 
the Gauls or the Germans for the ſolution of the difficulties he has ſtarted. He cannot Y | 
ſay, that we received Druidiſm from the eaſt (as is commonly ſaid) through the medium | 
of Germany and Gaul; and hence account for thoſe various fimilarities—1ince he traces 
the birth of Druidiſm on this iſland itſelf! He has, undoubtedly, ſimplified the queſtion : 
— and he points our views through a very narrow viſta to the eaſt, or rather to Perſia alone. 
| He ſeems, indeed, to have inſulated himſelf, and to have rejected the common ſuc- 
cours. To account for theſe reſemblances he might have recurred, had he not fixed 
WY the origin of Druidiſm in Britain, to the continental tribes, whom he might have repre- 
ſented as bringing Druidiſm, pure and uncorrupted, from Afia over Europe, into this 
remote iſland. He would, in this caſe, have followed the beaten track. Dr. Borlaſe, in- 
deed, ſeems to be ſenſible, that this beaten track ought to be abandoned. If he had fol- 
lowed it, he would have wandered far from the truth: In the preſent caſe, he is as near 
the truth as he poſſibly could have been, without reaching it. But fee his poor, his wretched 
concluſfion—after ſuch a noble accumulation of facts—ſuch a weight of circumſtantial | 
evidence, as ſeems irreſiſtible—See his miſerable ſubterfuge : It has been hinted be- 
fore, that the Druids were, probably, obliged to Pythagoras, for the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration, and other particulars: And, there 1s no doubt, but he was learned in all 
the magian religion: It was with this magian religion that the Druids maintained fo 
great a uniformity. Tis not improbable, then, that the Druids might have drawn by 
his hands, out of the Perfian fountains.” What can be more improbable than this? 
That a ſingle man, who by travelling through a foreign country, had acquired ſome 
knowledge of its religion, ſhould have been able, on his return from travel, to perſuade © 
a whole prieſthood, whoſe tenets were fixed, to embrace the doctrines and adopt the 
rites he recommended, is ſurely a moſt ridiculous poſition. Beſides, were this admitted, 
would it account for the ſtrength and exactneſs of theſe reſemblances ? If Pythagoras 
introduced any of the Druidical ſecrets into Britain, it was, I ſuppoſe, through his 
friend Abaris—for it does not appear that this ſage ever travelled into Britain, himſelf. 
* Abaris, the Doctor {lyly hints, was very intimate with Pythagoras—ſo intimate, indeed, 
that he did not ſcruple to communicate to him, freely, the rea} ſentiments of his heart.“ 
And Abaris, it ſeems, paid a viſit to the Danmonians. Here, then, all is light. Pytha- 
5 goras was fortunate enough in a remote country, to dive into the hidden things of its 
F inhabitants to expiſcate the profoundeſt of all ſecrets, the myſteries of religion. Theſe 
| PN Arcana, it ſeems, he imparted to Abaris, his boſom friend: And Abaris very civilly 
Fo e . ; communicated 


1 perceives, that they might be brought in evidence againſt himſelf. A faint glimmering 
2 of the ſecret hiſtory of the world ſeems to ſhoot acroſs his mind; but he is loſt again in 
ET darkneſs. Such is his diſtreſſing fituation. Obſerve how he labours to get clear from 
I the difficulties in which he has involved himſelf. The Druids, he had maintained, 
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communicated the whole to our Devonſhire and Corniſh prieſts. And our Devonſhire and 

Corniſh prieſts, with a verſatility that ſhewed their ſenſe of his politeneſs, new-modelled 
N their religion, on his plan. Hence the reſemblance of the Druids and the Perſians in a 


thouſand different points Doctor Borlaſe, however, is by no means ſatisfied with this 8 
argument. But, too timid to diveſt himſelf of the opinions which he had long taken 
upon truſt, he makes {till another effort to account for a hkeneſs ſo embarrafſing. 
% Whence- (ſays he) this . conformity in their prieſts, doctrines, POPs and 
temples, between two ſuch diftant nations as the Per/ians and Britons, proceeded, it is 
difficult to ſay. There never appears to have been the leaſt migra!tion—any accidental 
or meditated intercourſe betwixt them, after the one people was ſettled in Perſia, 
and the other in Britain. This ſtrict agreement was too obvious to eſcape the notice 

of the judicious Peloutier. Dr. Borlate attempts a ſolution of the difficulty, in the 
following manner. The Phenicians were very converſant with the Perſians for the 
ſake of eaſtern trade: And nothing is more likely than that the Phenicians, and after 
them the Greeks, finding the Drnids devoted beyond all others to ſuperſtition, ſhould 
make their court to that powerful order, by bringing them continual notices of ori- 
ental ſuperſtitions, in order to promote and engroſs the lucrative trade which they 
carried on in Britain for ſo many ages. And the ſame channel that imported the Perſian, 
might alſo introduce ſome Jewiſh and Ægyptian rites. The Phenicians traded with 
Egypt, and had Judæa at their own doors: And, from the Phenicians, the Druids 
might learn ſome few Ægyptian and Jewiſh rites, and interweave them among their 
own.” That the Phenician merchants ſhould have taught our Druids, the Perſian, Jewiſh, 
and ZEgyptian religion, is too abſurd a ſuppoſition to require a formal refutation. Admit- 
ting that theſe merchants were in the habit of retailing religion, and bartering it with the 
Britons for tin; can we think, that theſe religious tenets and ceremonies could be im- 
ported in ſuch excellent preſervation as we find them in this iſland ;. or, if ſo imported, 

would be, at once, honoured by our Druids, with a diftinguiſhed place among their old 
religious poſſeſſions? It is ſingular that Dr. Borlaſe, who was ſo near the truth, ſhould _ 
have wandered from it, immediately on the point of approaching it. Dr. Borlaſe, how- _ 
ever, is remarkable for his fairneſs in ſtating every queſtion ; though the concluſions he 
_ draws from his premiſes are not always the moſt obvious. Others have attempted to get 
rid of the queſtion in a more general way. To account for this ſimilarity in the opinions 
and inſtitutions of our Druids, and all the oriental prieſts, it is ſaid that they were 
derived from one common fountain—from Noah himſelf, who ſet apart an order of men 
for the purpoſe of preſerving thoſe doctrines, through ſucceſſive ages, and in various 
countries, wherever this few might be diſperſed. But the deſcendants of thoſe who 
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travelled weſt of Mount Ararat, are not ſuppoſed to have reached Britain by travelling CA 

_ overland, till after many generations. Their progreſs muſt have been neceſſarily flow ; ane 7 
diſcontinuous and variouſly interrupted. In this caſe, they muſt have loſt the character of IS 


their original country, before they could have ſettled in Britain. And the ſpirit of their 2 
religion muſt have evaporated in the ſame proportion: We ſhould expect, therefore, to 9 
_ find fainter traces of it, the further we purſued it from its fountain- head. We have ob- 
ſerved, however, the contrary in this iſland. If the Druids had been Celtic prieſts, they 
would have ſpread with the ſeveral diviſions of the Celts. They would have been emi- 
nent among the Germans: they would have been conſpicuous, though leſs viſible, among 
the Gauls. But, in Germany, there were no Druids: And Gaul had none, till ſhe im- 
ported them from Britain. In ſhort, we need not heſitate to declare, that the Druidiſm 
of Britain was Aſiatic. The Danmonii, tranſplanted into the Britiſh iſles, retained thoſe 
eaſtern modes, which ſeemed little accordant with their new ſituation. And was not 
their worſhip of the ſun ſo unnatural in the dreary climates of the north, their doctrine as 
to the ſtars, ſo little regarded for ſcientific purpoſes by the European nations, their ome 
_ Zenets concerning the origin of nature and of the heaven were not all theſe ſtrongly con- 
traſted with the religion of the continent? Were not all theſe abſolutely unknown to the 
Europeans; and deemed, as ſoon as diſcovered, the objects of curioſity and veneration? 
Mere not all theſe new to Czfar ? In fact, the Britiſh Druids knew more of the true origin 
of the mythology adopted by the Greeks and Romans, than the Greeks and Romans 
Probably did themſelves: And I cannot but obſerve, that every part of Cæſar's account of 
their religious tenets, merits a diſſertation; for they refer to the firſt ages of mankind. 
Does Cæſar, any where, ſpeak thus of the Belgæ - thoſe fugitive Germans, driven by 
their ſtronger neighbours over the Rhine into Gaul, and afterwards, perhaps, driven | Aa] i 
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Gaul to take ſhelter on the ſea-coaſt of Britain? Does he any where ſpeak thus of one 
tribe or ſtate on the Continent ?—I believe no where. The doctrines of the Britiſh Druids 
were peculiar to themſelves in Europe—full of deep knowledge and high antiquity. Mr. 
Whitaker himſelf exclaims in a ſtyle truly oriental: There was fomething in the Dru- 
idical ſpecies of heatheniſm, that was pecuharly calculated to arreſt the attention and im- 
refs the mind. The rudely majeſtic circle of ſtones in their temples, the enormous 
romlech, the maſly Logan, the huge Carnedde, and the magnificent amphitheatres of 
woods, would all very ſtrongly lay hold upon that religious thoughtfulneſs of ſoul, which 
has been ever ſo natural to man, amid all the wrecks of humanity—the monument of his 
former perfection! That Druidiſm then, as originally exiſting in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, was immediately tranſported, in all its purity and perfection, from the eaſt, ſeems to 
me extremely probable. _ | 5 py FE eps 

But we have ſeen that this religion is not entirely conſiſtent with itſelf—that though 
wiſdom and benevolence are fometimes exhibited as its commanding features, yet the 
grofleſt folly and inhumanity are no leſs prominent, on other repreſentations of it. 
The Phenicians, however, introducing their corrupt doctrines, and degenerated rites, 
will account at once for theſe mcongruities. And we have already obſerved the inter- 
mixture of the Phenician with the Aboriginal doctrines and ceremomes. If a Phe- 
nician colony, ſubſequent to the firſt peopling of the iſland, ſettled here (as I have ſtated 
in the ſecond ſection) about the time of Joſhua, there is no doubt but they difſeminated 
in Danmonium a vaſt variety of ſuperſtitious notions. At this juncture, their religion 
was ſtained with manifold impurities.(a) But, as I have hinted above, it would be im- 
poſſible to ſeparate all the ſuperſtitions which were countenanced as popular tenets by 

the Druids before the arrival of the Phenician colony, from the ſuperſtitions which this 
colony introduced. I ſhall not, therefore, in this place, attempt to diſcriminate the Phe- _ 
nician from the primitive Danmonian religion. For the Grecian colony, they were 
ſurely not inactive in ſpreading their religious tenets where they ſettled ; though there is 


more of fancy than of real truth in the accounts which are pretended to have been tranſ- 


mitted through the line of hiſtory, reſpecting their deities or their temples, in this country. 
The authorities, on which ſuch traditions reſt, are very doubtful, if not palpably ſpu- 
rious: And yet our chronicles had a certain 7s 599% ; though, when they got footing ' 
on a ſimple fact, they fo embelliſhed it by poetical fictions, that many are led to iuſpe& 5 
the whole to be falſe, becauſe they are convinced that the greateſt part is ſo. That the 
Grecian colony built a temple at the Kp:s He ,, or incorporating with the Danmoniz, 
_ erected a temple at Exeter, I will not preſume to aſſert. But if the exiſtence of the. colony 
be granted, we need not doubt but they had buildings appropriated to religious orſhip. 
The Belgz, invading our coaſts, drove the Britons of Danmonium into the central 
parts, and thus contributed to ſpread the Druid religion over the reſt of the iſland. 
With reſpect, however, to the religion of the Belgæ, and of the other continental tribes, 
I ſhall not attempt to characterize it. Certain it is, that before the time of Cæſar, the 
Gauls were in poſſeſſion of Druidiſm, though in a very imperfect ſtate. Their religion 
could have ill-reſembled the Druidiſm of Danmomum, whilſt they. blindly adopted thoſe 
corrupt notions and impure ceremonies which prevailed in the greater part of Europe. 
But, amidft theſe tokens of degeneracy, they ſtill diſplayed ſome proof both of wiſdom 
and of diffidence, whilſt, conſcious of their religious inferiority, and not aſhamed to avow 
it, they frequently recurred, for inſtruction, to the Aborigines of Britain! 
(a) In conformity to this idea, we find, that the Perſian religion was firſt Magian entirely: Then 
came in Sabianiſm, with all the additions of image-worſhip: Then came Zoroaſter, and his reform- 
ation of magianiſm. The Phenicians anciently worſhipped only the ſun and moon, under the names 
| of Baal or Belus, and Aſtarte—-prorepente autem Idolatria, Hercules Phenix aliigue Deorum numerum 


5 010 Wiſe, Bodle, Med. p. 218, 
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SECTION Iv. 


VIEW of the CIVIL, MILITARY, and RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE of DANMONIUM. 


I. The Danmonian Houſes their Form and Materials——their Situation Th Daumonian 
Caverns—T he Danmonian Town, conſiſting of a Manſion- Houſe, and a number of inferior 
Houſes—a Beacon overlooking it—a Road from one Town to another —Veſtiges of the Britiſh 
Houſes on Dartmoor - Britiſb Caverns in Devonſhire and Cornwall—Line of Beacons on 
each Side of the Fugum Ocrinum—and on the Jugum Ocrinum itſelf. —IT. Architecture of 
the Britons more reſpectable than it is uſually confidered—City of Exeter Plan of a Britiſh 
City on a Gold Coin of the Britons, probably Exeter —Exmouth—Okehampton—Drewſleington 
—T otnes—Armenton—Plymton—T amara— Voluba—Uxella— Cenia— Termolus—Artavia 
— Mujdum— Halangium—Redruth— Military Struftures— Karnbre-Caſtle— Caſtles with 
Keeps — Rougemont-Caftle— Okehampton-Caſftle— Totnes-Caftle— Plymton-Cafile— Trema- 
ton-Caftle—Reflormel-Caftle—Launceſton-Caftle—Britiſh Roads in Danmonium— III. Reli- 
gious Architecture the Rock Idol the Logan-Stone the Rock-Baſon—the ſingle Stone- 
Pillar tæauo, three, or more Stone- Pillars Circular Stone- Pillar the Cromlech—Aſſem- 
blage of Di uidical Monuments at Drewſteignton—the Stonehenge of the Druids, or the 
complete Druid Temple.—IV. Phenician, Grecian, and Belgic Temples—the Barrow— 

_ Concluſion. „% | . %% Lioek us 

2 period might be rendered, perhaps, peculiarly intereſting, from an extenſive 

1 furvey of the Britiſh Architecture: But the nature of the work obliges me to con- 
tract my views within a very narrow circle. For the preſent ſubject, I propoſe, firſt, to 
conſider the houſes and towns of the Danmon:ans, curſorily inſpecting both their civil 
and military buildings; and ſecondly, to notice their religious {truftures. — 

With reſpect to the architecture of the Danmonians, nothing can be advanced with 


certainty. The Greek and Roman writers obſerved the arts and manners of the ancient 


Britons ſo ſaperficially, or received ſuch vague and falſe accounts of the Britiſh iſlanders 


from others, that I cannot recur to thoſe authors with any degree of confidence. Diodo. 


rus Siculus informs us, that the Britons dwelt in houſes conſtructed with wood, and 


covered with ftraw. And, in regard to their form, Dio calls the Britiſh houſes oma: ; 


and Zomaras (a) makes Caractacus call them ππ]9ͥ e, Mr. Whitaker deſcribes the 
houſes of the Britons as great round cabins, built principally of timber, on foundations 


of ſtone, and roofed with a ſloping covering of ſkins or reeds. But the Britiſh. houſes 


were ſometimes conſtructed in a different form—not rounded, but nearly ſquared, and 


containing about ſixteen yards by twelve within, Such, at leaſt, as Mr. Whitaker informs 


us, was the ground-work of a building which was diſcovered within Caſtlefield, in 1766, 


and laid in a manner that beſpoke it to be Britiſh. About half a yard below the ſurface 
A 


of the ground, was a line of large irregular blocks; and under it were three layers of 


common paving ſtones, nct compacted together with mortar, but with the rude and pri- 
mitive cement of clay.(b) Thus the houſes in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, to this day, 


are built of ſtone and cemented with earth. And the ſame fort of foundation has been 
diſcovered about thoſe huge obeliſks of the Britons, near Aldborough in Yorkſhire, which | 


are fo ſimilar to the ſtones erected frequently without their circular temples. As to their 


materials, the Britiſh dwellings muſt have ſomewhat varied, according to their ſituations. 
In the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, for inſtance, their walls, probably, conſiſted of gra. 
nite ; and near the Denyball quarry, they were roofed, perhaps, if not entirely built with 


late. (c). Such is the caſe at the preſent day. Though cob-walls are generally preferred 
in Devon and Cornwall, yet in the vicinity of the Denyball-quarry, and along the north 


coaſt of Cornwall, the cottages of the meaneſt peaſants are chiefly conſtructed with ſlate. 
The Danmonians dwelt, alſo, in caverns. In the mean time, we are not to imagine, 
that the Danmonians could boaſt no ſtructures ſuperior to the habitatiogs I have deſcri- 
bed. The houſes I have noticed were thoſe only of the people in general : And, there 


(a) Baſil. 1557. p. 185. C * ny 
() Mr. Whitaker thinks, that this /avare houſe, at Manchefter, was rather for the cattle of the 


Britons ; fince © the Britiſh houſes were roomy buildings, of a round form, and covered with a con- 
vex roof. i N eee aer eee 35 ; 85 


(e) In Britiſh, Sglatta. | 
„ Was, 
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was, doubtleſs, a great diſtinction between the dwellings of the chiefs and the villains. The 
Lord's manſion was, as our ſuperior houſes remained in the laſt century, all conſtructed of 


wood, on a foundation of ſtone ; was one ground ſtory ; and compoſed a large oblong and 


ſ{quariſh court. A conſiderable part of it was taken up by the apartments of ſuch as were 
retained more immediately in the ſervice of the ſeignior- And the reſt, which was more 
particularly his own habitation, conſiſted of one great and ſeveral little rooms: In the 
great room was his armoury; the weapons of his fathers, the gifts of friends, and ſpoils 
of enemies, being diſpoſed in order along the walls. Such is the dwelling of the chieftain 
in the Scottiſh iſles. And as the firſt claſs of the nobility, the Druids were ſurely pro- 
vided with more commodious habitations than are generally aſſigned them. It is com- 


monly imagined that the houſes of the Druids were mere excavations in the rocks, or 


little ſtone cabins, ſuch as are to be ſeen, at this moment, in the Scottiſh iſles, and which 
tradition has conſecrated to the Druids. The ſtructures to which I allude, are called 


Tig-the-nan-Druidb. They conſiſt of a few large en ſtones, piled up in the ſim- 
pleſt manner, without lime or mortar; and they are capab 


fon. I ſpeak not of accommodation—even the peaſants on the ſkirts of Dartmoor, would 


e only of holding a ſingle per- 


diſdain theſe Druid houſes. In ſhort, whilſt J aſſent to the opinion, that the little buildings 
in queſtion were Druidical, ſuppoſing them to be Sacella, to which the common people 


reſorted for various religious purpoſes, I conceive that the family- ſeats of the Druids were 


edifices as large and as convenient as any in the Britiſh period. Yet, the common people 
reſided in meaner houſes or in caves. And the dwellings of the vulgar, numerous in 
compariſon to thoſe of the chiefs, met the eye in every direction: Hence the deſcriptions 
of Britiſh houſes in ancient writers are, for the molt part, taken from theſe rude habita- 


tions. For the ſituation of the Danmonian houſes, we have to remark, that the ſeat of 


the Chieftain was ſometimes fixed on the ſummit of a hill, but more commonly in the 
hollow of a valley, either on the margin of one ſtream, or at the confluence of two. This 
latter mode of building, for ſecurity from winds and conveniency of water, continued 
almoſt to the preſent day. The faſhion of this moment has a particular regard to proſ- 


pect, erecting houſes on eminences that overlook the ſurrounding plantations, and com- 


mand all the neighbouring country. In the vicinity of the Chieftain's ſeat, were built 
the different cottages of his tenants, either on the flope of the hill, or along the margin 
of a river that purſued the courſe of the winding combe. From this collection of houſes, 


all ſubordinate to the great houſe, originated the Britiſh town: and the inferior houſes 


were ſo placed as reciprocally to guard each other, whilſt they ſtood under the immediate 
command of the chief manſion: 80 that, on a military view, the clanſhip was a fortified 
town, with a caſtle to defend it. And, indeed, the firſt towns of the Britons have gene- 


rally been deſcribed as mere fortreſſes or ſtrong holds. They were not ſcenes, we are 


told (a), of regular and general reiidence. They were only places of refuge amidſt the 


dangers of war, where the Britons might occaſionally lodge their wives, children, and 
cattle ; and the weaker reſiſt the ſtronger till ſuccours could arrive. This was more par- 


ticularly the caie with the caves of the Danmonii, which are certainly to be regarded in 


a military light. Of ſuch caverns we have many inſtances in Danmonium, partly, per- 


haps, natural, and partly artificial. That theſe caverns were places of temporary reſidence 
in the time of war, whither the Danmonu retired, for the ſecurity of their perſons, their 
domeſtic furniture, and their warlike ſtores, I ſhould judge not only from the diſpoſition. 
of the Aborigines ſo congenial with the oriental turn of mind, but from the reſemblance, 


alſo, of our Danmonian excavations to thoſe in Scotland and Ireland, which are allowed 


5 to be military retreats. But, whatever was their uſe, they were very ſimilar to the caves 


of the eaſtern nations, and eſpecially of Armenia. Before, however, we enter into par- 


ticulars, it may be neceſſary to complete our ſketch of the Britiſh fortified town. The 
fortreſs in which the chief reſided, was the principal military work in every clanſhip- 
It was a faſtneſs ſtrengthened by conſiderable outworks. Yet, from its ſcite on the fide 
of a hill (and ſometimes in a valley) it was by no means equal to the command of the 
neighbouring country, and conſequently ſubject to ſurprize from an enemy, if it ſtood 
independent and unconnected with any other work. We may naturally place, therefore, 
ſome work on the brow of the hill; ſuch as a watch-tower or beacon, whence the approach 
of an enemy might be obſerved, and an alarm might be given to the clanſhip. Such a 
ſtructure might alſo be uſeful in communicating with another of a like nature, which be- 


(a) Cæſar and Tacitus. | 
* | | jonged 
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longed to a ſecond clan, and in thus ſpreading ſuch intelligence from town to town; fo 


that all the cantreds, and in ſhort the whole kingdom of Danmonium, might be almoſt 
 Inftantaneouſly apprized of a hoſtile attack. A beacon then, it ſhould ſeem, belonged to 


every clanſhip or town in Danmonium; ſometimes placed on the natural hill, and ſome- 


times on an artificial mount of earth or ſtone, where the brow of the hill was not- ſuffi- 
ciently commanding. Not only the high antiquity of beacons, in various countries, but 
the frequent veſtiges of ruinous beacons in Danmonium, in ſituations exactly adapted to 
the purpoſes I have mentioned, may aſſure us of this fact. But artificial mounts were 
at firſt, perhaps, thrown up by the Aborigines with a different view: They were, pro- 
bably, raiſed as marks of the progreſs of colonization. An ingenious correſpondent (a) 
has obſerved, © that the great marks of an Aſiatic croſſing the Euxine ſea, are to be 
| traced out in our modern maps, through Moldavia and Germany, into Britain, by the 
landwears or diviſions, ſuch as that at Lexden-heath, in Effex ; and that another veſtige 
is in the mounts, or fumuli, ſuch as Silbury in Wiltſhire, and the Grange Barrow in 


Ireland.“ Thus the Afiatic emigrants into this ifland, probably, erected mounts in the 


vicinity of every new habitation, as they proceeded in colonizing Danmonium. But 
theſe mounts, becoming uſeleſs as colomal landmarks, muſt have been ſoon. eſtranged 
from their original deſtination, and adopted for military purpoſes, originally, I conceive, 
for fire-beacons. In the mean time, to finiſh the whole, a road from one town to ano- 
ther, was abſolutely requiſite. It would be vain to diffuſe alarms over Danmonium, by 
the beacon-fires, if there were no roads from fortreſs to fortreſs—if the whole of the 
intervening ſpaces were ſtill overhung with thick-branching trees, and overgrown with 
briars or coppice. In this caſe, every town would have been in a manner inſulated ; and, 
though with difficulty approached by an enemy, yet, when invaded, muſt have long 
truſted to itſelf, before any ſuccours could arrive. A road, therefore, was foon ſtruc 


out from one town to another, for the convenient intercourſe of the different clans. . If 


we imagine, then, a ſtrong nanſion- pouſe built on the fide of a hill, and a cluſter of i»fe- 


rior habitations riſing on the bank of a river, immediately under the eye of the fortreſs, 


and a road winding through the valley, and floping away till it gains the higher grounds, 


and a beacon on the natural or artificial eminence overlooking the whole, and command- 
ing the circumjacent country, we may conceive a tolerable idea of a Britiſh town as re- 


preſented in its primæval rudeneſs. Thus have I exhibited a rough draught of an infant 


_ Britiſh town, both in a civil and military light, according to the vulgar idea of the towns 


of the Britons. That there are, at this day,-relics of ſuch habitations and military works 


as I have delineated, on the hills or amidſt the combes and cliffs of Danmonium, would 


=7 wy without much labor of inveſtigation. Of the round houſes of the Britons which 
1 8 


ſt noticed, Dartmoor, perhaps, might furniſh us with ſome remains. There are a 


great number of round ftructures ſcattered over this extenſive moor. They are built 
with ſtone, and, in general, reſemble the Britiſh houſe in their dimenſions, as well as the 


rotundity of their form. But, unfortunately, they are all roofleſs: The bare walls only 


remain; and theſe walls are, for the moſt part, in a very ruinous condition. Towards 
Whiſton's wood, theſe houſes ſeem to be in a leſs dilapidated ſtate. And here, as in ſev»e- 
ral other places on the moor, they lie contiguous to each other; ſo as to ſuggeſt the idea 
of a village or town. The common notion is, that they were erected to ſecure the flocks 


_ and herds of the Danmonians, againſt wolves and other wild beaſts which infeſted the 
country. But a great part of EG was probably peopled in ancient times: And 


tradition concurs with probability, in ſettling this opinion. All the inhabitants of the 

tkirts of the foreſt, relate, as a certain fact, which their fathers had told them, that the 
hill- country was (5) peopled, whilſt the vallies were full of ſerpents and ravenous beaſts.” _ 

Ihe foreft, undoubtedly, abounded with trees: And, as the Britons invariably preferred 


the woods to the plains, there is no doubt but they erected many fortreſſes on the ſylvan 
heights of Dartmoor. Indeed, the round walls I have juſt noticed, admitting that they 


were mere pens for flocks, would tend to prove the inhabitation of Dartmoor; ſince the 


Britons, like the Arabs, had always apartments for their cattle near their own. In 
_ Whiſton's wood, then, and in the ruinous cabins around it, we may contemplate the 


(a) Colonel Simcoe, now Governor of Quebec, | 


{or the low-grounds) he ſaid, were all ſlime: And he had a ſtrange notion of winged ſerpents. 


fading 


(2) Peopled by chriſtians”? (an old man informed me) meaning human beings. 4 The bottoms 
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fading features of a Danmonian clanſhip.(a) But, as the Danmonians ſometimes reſided 


in caves, let us look, alſo, to their rock receſſes, in Devon and Cornwall. The cave in 


the rock near Chudleigh, has been already deſcribed as a natural hollow. Yet it ſeems 


to be as well formed for the purpoſe of concealment in time of war, as ſeveral of the 


Danmonian excavations, which are evidently artificial. Kent's Hole, which has alſo 
been deſcribed, would furniſh a fate aſylum in time of war. About two miles to the 
S. W. of Berryhead, there is a remarkable hole in the rock under Darle point: And 
the remains of a mound, or old wall, are to be ſeen on that promontory, about a mile 
8. E. of Brixham. Juſt within the Bolt-head, at the weſt end of Salcombe-bar, is a 
ſubterraneous paſſage, called Bull-hole, which, the common people have an idea, runs 
quite under the earth to another ſuch place in a creek of the ſea, called Sewer-mill, at 
three miles diſtance. The tradition is, that a bull ſhould enter it at one end, and 
come out at the other. How far theſe two caverns are really the ſame, has never been 
determined ; none of thoſe who have entered them having had the reſolution to proceed 


ſufficiently far to aſcertain the fact. On the eaſt fide of the pariſh of South Huiſh, is an 


entrenchment on the declivity of a hill, but very near the ſummit, facing the north. 
About twenty yards in the rear of this entrenchment (which will be deſcribed in its pro- 


per place) a walled cave was diſcovered a few years ſince: The farmer who made this 


diſcovery, dug up the foundation of it. It was about twenty feet long, ſeven or eight 
feet broad, and ten or twelve feet deep: but nothing was tound in the cavern. . On the 
weſt ſide of the village of Lower Torr, and near the river Yalm, is a cavern in a 


marble rock. The eatrance is by a long narrow cleft; but, as we advance, it becomes 
more ſpacious, and goes near two hundred feet under the rock. The country-people 
have a tradition, allo, relating to this cavern. And they believe, as they were taught 


by their fathers, that from this cavern a way paſſed under the river to the church of 


Valmton, which ſtands about two or three hundred yards diſtant, on high ground, to 


the north. The cavern diſcovered about twenty years ago, on the welt ſide of the Haw, 
at Plymouth, and looking into Mill-Bay, was partly, perhaps, an artificial work of the 


ancient Britons. As I have but ſlightly mentioned it in my ſketch of the natural hiſtory, 
I thall here give a particular deſcription of this ſubterraneous abode. This cave was 
- accidentally laid open by ſome miners, in bowing up a contiguous rock of marble. The 


aperture diſcloſed by the exploſion, was about four feet in diameter, and looked not 


_ unlike a hole bored with an auger. It was covered with a broad flat ſtone, cemented 
with lime and ſand; and, twelve feet above it, the ground ſeemed to have been made 
with rubbiſh brought thither, perhaps for the purpoſe of concealment. Here was, 


doubtleſs, ſome appearance of art, and veſtige of maſonry. The hill itfelf, at the north- _ 
ern ſide of which this vault was found, contiſts, for the moſt part, of marble. From the 
mouth of this cave (through which we deſcend by a ladder) to the firſt baſe, or landing- 
place, are twenty-ſix feet. At this baſe is an opening, bearing N. W. by W. which 


_ reſembles a tent, ſtretching upwards ſomewhat pyramidically, to an inviſible point. 


Hence it was called Tent-Cave. It is about ten feet high, ſeven broad, and twenty - 
two long; though there is an opening which, on account of its narrowneſs, could not 
well be examined, and which, probably, hath a dangerous flexure. In each fide of 


this Tent-Cave is a cleft : the right runs horizontally inwards ten feet; the left mea- 


ſures ſix by four. The. ſides of the cave are, every where, deeply and uncouthly in- 


_ dented, and here and there ſtrengthened with ribs naturally formed, which, placed 
at a due diſtance from each other, give ſome idea of fiuted pillars as in old churches. 
In a direct line from this cave, to the oppoſite point, is a road thirty feet long. The 
_ deſcent is deep and rngged—tie road is ſtrongly but rudely arched over; and many holes 
on both ſides are to be teen, but being very narrow do not admit of minute examination. 
Having ſcrambled down this deep deſcent, we arrive at a natural arch of gothic-like 
ſtructure, which is four feet from fide to fide, and fix feet high. Here ſome petrifactions 
are ſeen depending. On the right of this arch, is an opening like a tunnel, into which 
a ſlender perſon might creep: On the left is another correipondent funnel, the courſe of 
which is oblique, and the end unknown, Beyond this gothic pile, is a large ſpace, to 
which the arch is an entrance. This ſpace, or inner-room, is eleven feet long, ten broad, 


(a) Not but a part of Dartmoor might have been waſte, where the lords of the neighbouring clans 


had a right of common, and where flocks and herds were paſtured, at particular ſeaſons, under the 
care of ſhepherds and herdſmen. N BI 1 5 ; 
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twenty-five high: Its ſides have many large excavations: And here two columns, which 

ſeem to be a maſs of petrifaction, project conſiderably. On the ſurfaces of thoſe pillars 
below, are ſeen ſome fantaſtic protuberances, and on the hanging roofs above, ſome 
chryſtal drops that have been petrified in their progreſs. Between the columns, is a chaſm 
capable of containing three or four men. Returning from this room, we perceive, on 


the left hand, an avenue thirty feet long, naturally floored with clay, and vaulted with 
ſtone. It bears S. S. W. and, before we have crept through it, we ſee a paſlage of very 
difficult acceſs. It runs forward twenty-five feet, and opens over the vault thirty feet 


high, near a very large well. Oppoſite to this paſſage are two caverns, both on the right 
hand. The firſt bears N. W. by W. and running forward in a ſtraight line, about 


twenty feet, forms a cave that verges ſomewhat to the N. E. Here we walk and.cree 

in a winding courſe, from cell to cell, till we are ſtopped hy a well of water, the breadth 
and depth of which are not fully known. This winding cavern is three feet wide, in 
ſome parts, fiye feet high, in ſome, eight. On our return to the avenue, we find adjoin- 


ing to this cayern, but ſeparated by a maſly partition of ſtone, the ſecond cavern, in a 
weſtern direction: And, by deſcending ſome ſmall piles of lime- ſtone, or rather broken 


rocks, the bottom here being ſhelving ſlate (or, more properly, a combination of ſlate and 
lime-ſtone) we diſcover another well of water. This is the largeſt. The depth of it is, 


in one place, twenty-three feet, the width uncertain. Oppoſite to this well, on the left 


hand, by mounting over a ſmall ridge of rocks, covered with wet and ſlippery clay, we 


enter a vault eight feet broad, eighteen long, thirty high. Here, towards the S. E. a 
road, not eaſy of aſcent, runs upwards of ſeventy-two feet towards the ſurface of the 
_ earth, and ſo near to it, that the ſound of the voice, or of a mallet within, might be diſ- 
tinctly heard without—in conſequence of which a very large opening has been made into 


it. At the bottom of this vault, in a place not readily obſerved, is another well of water; 


the depth of which, on account of its ſituation, cannot be eaſily fathomed, nor the 


breadth of it aſcertained. Each cavern has its arch; and each arch is ſtrong. The way 
to the largeſt well is, in one part, roofed with ſolid and ſmooth ſtone, not unlike the arch 


of an oven. It is very likely that the hill jtfelf is hollow—Some of the caverns have 
_ reciprocal communications; but the clefts are often too narrow for accurate inſpection, 
The water, here and there, is ſtill dripping ; and incruitations, uſual in ſuch grottos, in 
ſome places coat the ſurface of the walls. There are ſome whimſical likeneſſes, which it 
would be difficult to delineate.—Ia the pariſh of Shepſtor, riſes that ſteep high hill, full 
of mooritone (with which the whole country abounds, lying on the edge of Dartmoor) 


called Shepftor-Torr. Among the rocks, towards the top, is a ſmall cleft, opening wituin 
to a wider room. From this place, the inhabitants of the cavern might command the 


whole country. The cquntry-people have many ſuperſtitious notions of this hole. In 
the tenement of Bolleit, in the parith of St. Berian, at the end of a little incloſure, is a 
cave, called the Fogou : Its entrance is about four feet, high and wide. The cave goes 
| ſtraight forward, nearly of the ſame width as the entrance, ſeven feet high, and thirty-fig 
_ fromend to end. About five feet from the entrance, there is on the left hand, a hole two 
feet wide, and one foot {ix inches high, within which there' is a cave four feet wide, and 
four feet ſix inches high. It goes nearly eaſt about thirteen feet, then to the ſouth five 
feet more; the ſides and end faced with ſtone, and the roof covered with large flat ſtones, 
At the end fronting the entrance, is another ſquare hole, within which there was alfo a 
further vault, now ſtopt up with ſtones, through which we perceive the light. And 
here, muſt have been a patlage for light and air, if not a back way of conveying things 
into and out of theſe cells. This cave is about a furlong diſtant from the village of Bol- 
leit: And, indeed, the ground is ſo level above and each ſide of it, that no one would 
ſuſpect there was a cave below, but for the entrance. There is a cave of the ſame name, 
in the pariſh of St, Eval, near Padſtow. In the tenement of Bodinar, in the pariſh of 
Sancred, ſomewhat higher than the preſent village, is a ſpot of ground, amounting to no 
more than half an acre of land (formerly le, | 
overgrown with heath and brambles. It is of no regular ſhape ; neither has it any veſti- 
ges of fortification. In the ſouthern part of this plot, we may, with ſome difficulty, enter 
Juto a hole, faced on each fide with à ſtone wall, and covered with flat ſtones. Great 
part of the walls, as well as covering, are fallen into the cave, which does not run in a 
ſtraight line, but turns to the left hand, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where I entered 


(ſays Borlaſe) and ſeems to have branched itſelf out much farther than I could then trace 
it, which did not exceed twenty feet. It is about five feet high, and as much in width, 


called 


arger) full of irregular heaps of ſtones, 
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called the Giant's Holt, and has no other uſe, at preſent, than to frighten and appeaſs 
froward children. As the hedges round are very thick, and near one another, and the 
incloſures extremely ſmall, I imagine theſe ruins were, formerly, of much greater extent, 
and have been removed into the hedges; the ſtones of which appearing ſizeable, and as 
if they had been uſed in maſonry, ſeem to confirm the conjecture. Pothbly, here might 
be a large Britiſb town (as I have been informed Mr. Tonkin thought) and this cave 
might be a private way, to enter or ſally out of it: But the walls are every where cruſhed 
down, and nothing regular is to be ſeen. I will only add, that this cave or under-ground 


paſſage, was ſo well concealed, that though I had viſited it in the year 1738, yet, when J 


came again to ſee it, in 1752, I was a long while before I could find it. Of all the arti- 
ficial caves I have ſeen in Cornwall, Pendeen Jau (by the Welfh pronounced Fay) is 


the moſt entire and curious. It conſiſts of three caves or galleries: "The entranee is four 
feet fix inches wide, and as many high, walled on each ſide with large ſtones, with a rude 


arch on the top. From the entrance we deſcend fix fleps, and advance to the N. N. E. 
the floor dipping all the way. This firſt cave is twenty-eight feet Jong. The fides and 


roof of the ſecond cave, are formed in the ſame manner as thoſe of the firſt—the tides, 
the ſame diſtance, but the roof only five feet {ix inches high. Through a ſquare hole, 
two feet wide, and two feet ſix inches high, we creep into a third cave, fix feet wide and 
ſix feet high—neither ſides nor roof faced with ſtone, but the whole dug out of the natu- 


ral ground; the ſides formed regularly and ſtraight, and the arch of the roof a ſemicircle, 


We ſee nothing of this cave, either in the field or garden, till we come to the mouth of it; 
as much privacy as poſſible being conſulted.” (a) In the iſles of Scotland, and in Ireland 


(to which I reſort, as originally peopled like Danmonium, by Afatrc colonies) there 


are a great number of artificial caverns. In the iſle of Skie, are ſeveral little ſtone 


houſes, built under-ground, called earth-houſes, „which ſerve to hide a few people, and 


their goods, in the time of war.“ (b) In the iſle of Ila, there is a large cave, called Vag- 


Vearnag, or Man's-Cave, which will hold two hundred men. And there are many ſuch 
caves in Ireland; not only under mounts, forts, and caſtles, but under plain fields; ſome 
winding into little hills and riſings, hike a volute, or ram's horn; others running zig-zag z 


others again right forward, connecting cell with cell. That the Aliatics, from whoſe 
country the Danmonians are ſuppoſed to have emigrated, © made them the dens which 
are in the mountains, and caves, and ſtrong holds,” (c) is evident, both from facred 
and profane hiſtory. There is a remarkable paſſage in Xenophon, (4) deſcribing the 


caves of the Armenians. Xenophon informs us, “that the houſes of the Armenians were 
under- ground that the mouth or entrance to theſe ſubterraneous habitations was like that 


of a cell, but that underneath, they were ævide and ſpreading that there were ways for 


the cattle to enter, but that the men wert down by flarrs.”” In Armenia, at this day, 


the people dwell in caverns. * In a narrow valley (fays Leonhaut Rauwolf) lying at the 


bottom of an aſcent, we found a great ſtable, wherein we went. This was quite cut 
into the hill: And ſo was that wherein we lodged the night before. So that you could 
ſee nothing of it, but only the entrance. For they are commonly ſo in theſe hilly coun- 


tries, wrder-ground, that the caravans may ſafely reſt there, and defend themſelves from 
the cold in the winter. This ſtable, twenty-five paces long, and twenty broad, was cut 
out of a rock.” Theſe deſcriptions of the Armenian caves agree, in ſeveral points, with 
that of the cave near Plymouth, as well as the Corniſh caverns. Xenophon's cave is ſub- 
_ terraneous: So is that near Plymouth: The apertures of both are narrow: And 


both caverns are, afterwards, ſufficiently capacious. From ſuch reſemblances, how- 
ever, I would by no means draw any concluſion. Nor, when J obſerve that the caves 


in Devon (ſo like the under-ground habitations of Armenia) are moſtly in the South- _ 
ams, at no great diſtance {rom the river Arme, or the town of Armenton, on the banks 
of the Arme, where the emigrators from Armenia are ſuppoſed to have firit ſettled, 
would I be underſtood to reit my theory of the Afiatic colonization on this circum- 
ſtance; though, I confeſs, it ſtrikes me as ſingularly curious.—Of the Beacons in Pan- 
monium, we have numerous ruins: And there are a few entire, both to the ſouth and 


the north of the Jugum Ocrinum. In ſome of theie beacons (particularly in the north | 


(a) Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 273 177 : 
(5) Martin of the Iſles, p. 154. Fen 
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of Devon) there are large excavations, not unlike the caverns I have juſt noticed. On 
the ſouth ſide of the Jugum Ocrinum, there was, probably, a line of beacons that ran 
from the eaſtern limits of Danmonium (the country of the Durotriges or Morini) along 
to the Ocrinum Promontorium, its weſtern extremity. Membury-beacon, near the eaſt- 
ern limits, would look far into Devonſhire : And a beacon would not be uſeleſs at Ax- 
bridge; the bearings from which (to notice preſent objects) are Colyton-church, one 
mile N. N. W. Shute-hill, three miles N. Muſbury-camp, two miles E. N. E. Axmouth- 


church, one mile 8. Hog{down-hill, one mile S. by E. The bearings from Hogſdown- 


hill, over Axmouth, are—Colytord, one mile due N. Colyton, a point to the W. Ax- 
minſter, fix miles, N. E. From the hill, two miles S. E. of Colyton, where, poſſibly, was 
a beacon—Axmouth-head, three miles S. S. E. Axmouth- town, two miles 8. E. Combe- 
 Pyne, four miles E. by 8. Muſbury- church, three miles due E. Axminſter- church, fix 


miles between N. E. by N. and E. N. N. Shute-hill, four miles N. E. Membury-beacon, 
between N. E. by N. and N. E. two little hills by Beer, two miles 8. The bearings 


from Shute-hill by the beacon, are Axminſter, three miles E. Membury- church, four 
miles N. E. by N. Muſbury- church, two miles S. by E. Old Shute-houſo, half- a- mile 
W. by N. Watton-Pen, three miles W. S. WV. Widworthy, two miles N. W. by W. 


On Sidmouth-hill, in the road to Salcombe, a beacon might have been erected in former 
times. The bearings from this eminence are, Sidbury-caſtle N. Bulverton-hill, N. W. 


by N. Harpford-beacon, N. N. W. North end of Sidmouth-hill N. W. S1dmouth- 
church and Peak-hill W. by S. the greateſt headland between W. S. W. and S. W. by S. 
Harpford-beacon N. N. W. might correſpond with the beacon on Sidmouth-hill. On 
Beacon-hill, a part of Blackdown, ſtands a heacon perfectly round. Hembury ford 
commands a large tract of country. The bearings from Hembury are Broad-hembury 


church, one mile and half, N. by W. Samford-Peverell church, ſixteen miles N. 
N. W. Willand-church, ſix miles between N. W. by N. and N.N.W. Halberton-church, 
nine miles, between N. W. and N. W. by N. Columbton, ſix miles and three-quarters 
N. W. Bradninch, ſeven miles W. N. W. Cadbury-caſtle and Silverton, twelve miles 
W. by N. Rewe, a little to the left. Plymtree, three miles between W. and W. by N. 
Thorverton, twelve miles W. Cliſt-hydon, four miles W. Broads cliſt, ten miles W. 


by 8. Pehembury, two miles W. by 8. Talaton, three miles W. S. W. Streetway- 


head S. W. Ottery, fix miles S. W. by 8. Otterton-Pool, the ſame. Bokerel, one mile 
8. S. E. Gittiſham, half-a-point more to the 8. Auleſcombe, a mile and half S. E. 
Honiton, three miles, half-a-point more to the E. Heytorr- rocks, thirty-five miles 
W. S. W. The Obeliſk at Mamhead, between S. W. and S. W. by W. There was 
formerly a beacon on Warborough-hill, in the pariſh of Kenton, where a fire being kin- 


dled, would inſtantly communicate with Woodbury-hill, on the other fide of the river 
Exe. On Haldon-hill, there were, doubtleſs, ſeveral beacons in the Britith Period. The 


following are the bearings from the point of the Roman road, on Haldon, overlooking 

Exeter. Exeter, ſix miles, twenty degrees to the E. of N. Whitfton-church, due N. 
Alphington-church, ten degrees E. of N. Ken-ford, a little to the eaſt of Exeter. Ken- 

Church, N. E. Exminſter, fifty odd degrees from N. Topſham, ſixty degrees. Pow- 


derham, E. Beyond it, Peakhiil in the ſame line. Sidmouth- gap, eighty degrees from 
N. And Wocdbury-caitle in a line with it. Exmouth-point, and ope of the river, twenty 


degrees S. of E. On a hill on Radway e tate, in Biſhop's-teignton, are the remains of a 


| beacon. A lane, called Beacon-lane, leads W. from Hennock-village, to an eminence 


that bears the name of Halſewood-hill. Here ſtood a beacon, the traces of which were 
viſible a ſhort time ſince. In the Southams, alſo, beacons may be traced ; the link 


between thoſe already noticed, and the beacons on the ſouthern coaſts of Cornwall. The 


bearings taken from Fire-beacon-hill, on Bozumſeale, in the pariſh of Ditſham, are as 
follows: The ſummit of the hill by Ivy-bridge W.N.W. Brent-hill, N. W. by W. Aſh. 
 prington-church, four miles N.W. Holn- church, N. W. by N. Broadhempſton-church, 
eight miles N. N. W. Totnes, a little more to the north, fix miles. Dartington, a little 

more to the north of Totnes. Heytorr-rock N. Torr and Mary- church, eight miles, 


N. E. Ditſham- church, one mile N. N. E. Eaſt- point of Torbay N. E. by N. Open- 
ing of the harbour of Dartmouth S. 8. E. Tunſtal- church, two miles 8. On the ſkirts 
of Dartmoor, in the pariſh of Ugborough, are four vaſt heaps of ſtones, oval and conca- 


vated. One of theſe is called Sharpitorre, from the ſhape, I ſuppoſe, of the eminence n 
which it is placed. The largeſt and two leaſt lie on the oppoſite fide of a vale, and are 


by the moor-men called Dree-berries, doubtleſs a corruption of three barrows, On enter- 
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Ubber Eaſt, and Weſt beacons, two ſteep and lofty hills, or rather rocks, ſeen far and 


wide, and each commanding 1 ſurprizingly extenſive. From the one may be 


ſurveyed a conſiderable part of Eaſt Devon, with the weſtern coaſt of Dorſet. The other 
(twelve miles diſtant) looks down on Plymouth-ſound, and over the 8. W. of Devon, 
deep into the 8. E. of Cornwall: And, from both, we have numberleſs and grand views 


of the Britiſh channel. Thus was the chain of beacons extended to the moſt weſterly 


extremity of the ifland. In the ſame manner, on the north fide of the Jugum Ocrinum, 
there were, probably, communications through the whole country of the Cimbri and the 


Carnabii, from the river Uxella to the Antiveſtæum promontorium. In the pariſh of 
Stoodley, there is a noble eminence, which the Danmonians muſt ſoon have occupied. 


From the centre, where Stoodley-beacon was fixed, the ground riſes gradually, till it 


comes to the inner bank; between which and the outer bank, there is a fall or ditch. 


This work is nearly circular, and contains about half an acre, including the entrench- 


ments. It is on the ſummit of a high hill, and affords a very extenſive proſpect, eſpe- 


cially towards the N. and N. W. ſo that the Severn ſea may thence be plainly ſeen. It 


alſo commands Dartmoor, to the W. and S. W- But the proſpect-to the E. and S. E. 


ing from the waſte into the incloſed lands of Ugborough, we paſs to the ſouth, between 


is not ſo extenſive ; nor the hill fo ſteep, on the E. and S. as on the N. and W. It bs: 


ſituated to the N. W. of Stoodley-town. About a furlong N. of North-Molton, is a 
large hill, called Beacon-hill, from the beacon or light-houſe, which was ſtanding not 
long ſince. On the E. adjacent to this, is an open tract of ground, called Old-Park, 

which was a deer-park. The wall that incloſed it, is ſtill ſtanding in ſome places; in 


others it is to be traced. In this plot of ground, on the ſummit of an high hill (above 


the level of the town) was a fortification. Part of the rampart and ditch are ſtill viſible - 
and through this park runs the Mole, in a line almoſt N. and 8. Bratton-down, the 
turf of which is as ſmooth as a bowling-green, and nearly as level, commands an exten- 

ſive view of the country round ; in which circular ſurvey lies Youlſton on the N.W. and 
_ nearer at hand, Arlington; the tower of Bratton ; Hertland-Point; and towards the 


ealt, Exmoor. On all the circumjacent eminences, beacons are diſcoverable; in ſome 


* 


places ſeveral together. And theſe beacons are in the form of barrows, except that they 
are not conical: indeed, they have the cone, as it were, inverted, and are hollowed out 


municate with all the heights along the northern coaſt of Cornwall. To connect the 


ſouthern and the northern hills of Devon and Cornwall, there would be a line of bea- 
cons, alſo, along the Jugum Ocrinum. Caauſon, one of the principal heights of Dartmoor, 
ſeems to have been formerly a beacon. That it was uſed as ſuch, indeed, is confirmed 
by the tradition of the country. But it would be tedious to enumerate the beacons on 
the Dartmoor hills. It is already ſufficiently clear, that the intelligence of any invaſion 
of Danmonium from the eaſt, or on the ſouth or north coaſts, might be communicated 
through Devonſhire and Cornwall, by a rapid ſucceſſion of beacon-fires. And we find 
beacons familiarly in uſe among the primitive Britons, and the Highlanders. The be- 
ſieged capital of one of our northern iſles, in the third century, actually lighted up a fire 
upon a tower; and Fingal inſtantly knew the green flame edged with ſmoke,” to be a 
token of attack and diſtreſs. And there are, to this day, ſeveral karnes or heaps of ſtones, 
upon the heights, along the coaſt of the Harries, on which the inhabitants uſed to burn 
heath, as a ſignal of an approaching enemy.(a)}  _ | „ ᷑F◻ Ww 8 


in the middle. Some of them are of conſiderable magnitude, being, in diameter, no leſs 
than ſixty feet. With reſpect to the uſe of theſe hollows, there may be ſome reaſon in 

the conjecture, that, as intelligence was conveyed from beacon to beacon, during the 
darkneſs of the night, by means of fires, ſuch excavations may have been formed to pre- 
vent the extinction of thoſe fires through the violence of the winds—ſince, in the hollow, 
the fuel would be undiſturbed, and the flame would aſcend above the ſummit of the bea- 
con, ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe. On Berry-down, are ſeveral tumuli, and a beacon. _ 
And at High-Bickington were ancient beacons —whence, indeed, its name: And this is one 
of the highelt ſpots in the whole county of Devon. The mount of Torrington-caſtle 
was, probably, a Britiſh beacon. And a beacon on the hills above Stratton, would com- 


(a) Offian, vol. 1, p. 198, and Martin's Weſtern Iſlands, p. 35, edit. 2. Signals, by means of | 


| Iighted torches, called @puxlo:, or by ſmoak, on the approach of friends or enemies, were in uſe : 
among the Greeks: But their uſe is more particularly deſcribed in the Agamennon of Æſchylus; 


where, by means of theſe beacons, communicating from Mount Ida, to the Promontory in Lem- ; 


nos, thence to Mount Athos, and ſo on, Clyteneſtra receives immediate notice of the taking of Troy. 


46 HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 


Here, according to the common ideas of the towns of the Britons, at the invaſion of 


Cæſar, we ſhould cloſe our views of the civil and military ſtructures of Danmonium. 
Yet there are ſome, who maintaining a higher opinion of the ancient Britons, would 
repreſent them in poſſeſſion of towns and cities, laid out with architectural {kill on a far 
more extenſive ſcale. And this opinion merits our conſideration. 50 
The idea of the Britiſh forrteſs in the woods is, undoubtedly, juſt: But, amidſt the 
numerous clanſhips, there were, probably, a few ſuperior towns. And, from the {kill 
of the Britons, in various arts, we may preſume that they were not unacquainted with 
architecture. That the Britons were excellent ſculptors, ſeveral figures in their coins and 
their war- chariots unqueſtionably prove. Can we heſitate, then, in allowing them ſome 
credit, as architects? Architecture is ſurely more obvious than ſculpture. In the pro- 
greſs of the arts, a convenient houſe muſt be anterior to an elegant engraving: In man 
Countries, the former is frequent, where the latter is unknown. And, indeed, the uſe- 
ful arts invariably precede the ornamental. The Britiſh chariot was, doubtleſs, of Aſiatic 
invention: It was introduced into this ifland by its firſt coloniſts, the Danmonians. Here, 
therefore, we ſhould naturally look for architecture of a higher deſcription ; though we 
leave the Gauliſh colonies in quiet poſſeſſion of their villages emboſomed in the woods. 
As our firſt colony is ſuppoſed to have come from the ealt, not long after the diſperſion, 


the ſacred volume may, perhaps, ſuggcit to us ſome hints of the Britiſh architecture. 


Thoſe who journeyed from the eait, “found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they 


dwelt there. And they ſaid, one to another, go to—let us make brick, and burn them 


thoroughly. And they had brick for ſtone, and ſlime had they for mortar. And they 
ſaid, go to—let us build us a city and a !ower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven.” We 
may naturally ſuppoſe, then, that the art of making (a) bricks, ſo well known to the 
builders of Babel, was carried away at the diſperſion by the firſt coloniſts of Danmo- 
nium. And Devonſhire would readily ſupply them with brick-clay. But, whatever 


were the materials of their edifices, it is certain that the diſperſed Aſiatics had conceived 


the moſt magnificent ideas of architecture. They had planned a city, and a tower that 
might reach the heavens. And the eaſtern nations have always diſplayed a greatneſs of 
Kyle in their buildings. It is very improbable, therefore, that the firſt inhabitants of 


Danmonium, abandoning all their notions of former grandeur, ſhould have been ſatisfied 


with a little fortreſs in the woods. That they diſplayed, indeed, this taſte in their reli- 


5 gious ſtructures, will ſoon appear: The monuments of Druidiſm, though rude, are yet 


magnificent. With theſe impreſſions, let us viſit a few Britiſh towns in the ſeveral can- 


treds. Firſt, for the city of Exeter, in the cantred of Iſca. What time the city of 


Exeter was built, or who was its founder, it is impoſſible to determine; ſince probability 
is all we have to expect in theſe obſcure diſcuſſions. Izacke, therefore, very ignorantly 


ſays, that © Exeter, he finds, was built before London, even at Brute's firſt landing here, 
by his nephew Corinæus, on whom Brute beitowed this weſtern county, A. M. 2855— 
the ſame being before Chriſt's incarnation one thouſand one hundred years and upwards— 


and preſently, thereafter, Brute built London, calling it Troynovant.” There was, 


aſſuredly, a Britiſh town, of very high antiquity, on the banks of the Exe; if not exactly 


on the ſcite of the preſent Exeter, yet at no great diſtance from it. In attempting to fix 


the ſcite of the Britiſh Exeter, there are many difficulties. Some name, or ſome record, 
or both, ſhould aſcertain the point; and tradition ſhould, alſo, come in: But we have 


neither records nor tradition to aſſiſt our enquiries. (6b) We are left to the uncertain 
guidance of mere names. Exeter had various Britiſh appellations. That it was ſituated 


in the midſt of woods, is evident from its Britiſh name Penbulgoile, or the proſperous chief 
toon in the wood. Not that theſe woods immediately overſhadowed the town. They 
mult have covered the hills at diſtance ; where nature purſued “ her horizontal march, 


with ſweeping train of foreſt.” But the appellation of Penhulgoile is vague : Nothing can 
be deduced from it. One of the names of the Britiſh Exeter, however, points out the 


0 


(a) The name itſelf is Britiſh—Brike—plur. Bricion in Iriſh, Whitaker. 


(5) The people of Holcombe-Burnell, indeed, have an idle tale on this ſubject. On a common - 


in Holcombe-Burnell, is an old military work, which the village-hiftorians aſcribe to the ancient Bri- 
tons. They have a tradition, handed down from generation to generation, that the Britons had 
fixed on this ſpot for the ſcite of their capital, and that in this ditch we trace the foundations of the 


_ original Exeter; which, however, for the convenience of water, was ſhortly removed to its preſent 


 fituation. | | 


- 


nature 
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nature of the ſoil on which it ſtood: And the word is Caerath, which ſignifies, the city of 


the red foil. This the Britons applied to Exeter. And Rougemont, or the Red- Mount, 
correſponding with this name, would lead us to fix the original Exeter at Rougemont- 


Caſtle, where the color of the whole mound is deep red. In the mean time, the name of 


Iſca, derived from its river, and Caeriſe, the water-city, or the city on the river, would 
bring the original town, perhaps, more to the weſt. Mr. Whitaker was inclined, on a 


very curſory view of Exeter, {ome years fince, to place the Britiſh town upon the old 


ford. The old ford (ſays Mr. Whitaker) (a) was and is, I think, ſlanting over the 
river below the old bridge. The high ground, then, at the city-end of this ford, or the 
iſland itſelf there, if not too much overilowed in winter, mult be the ſcite.” But I ſuſ- 
pet, that the iſland was overflowed in winter, and even under water in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The ifland, indeed, could icarcely have exiſted at this early period, when the river, pro- 
bably, ſtrayed at liberty over the adjacent valley, confined by no artificial barriers. There 
is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Exe overflowed all the low grounds from the town to 
the fields under Cowick. It ſeems, then, that the Britiſh names of Exeter, tend to 


embarraſs the ſubject, rather than to clear it from its difficulties, whilſt Caerath directs 


us to the north, and Caeriſ to the ſouth-welt of the city. But, perhaps, theſe appella- 


tions may be brought to reflect light on each other, if we conceive the Britiſh city to have 


occupied the whole intermediate ſpace between Rougemont and the Ifland. And indeed, 
all the Britiſh names of Exeter, ambiguous as they are with regard to its ſituation, very 
plainly mark its ſuperiority over the Danmonian towns; a diſtinction, doubtleſs, owin 


to the extent of its buildings. In Peabulgoile (the proſperous chief town in the wood) 
in Caerath (the city of the red foil) and Cæeriſt (the city on the waters) we cannot but 
ſee its eminence. And Peęncaer, or the chief city (another name of Exeter) more pecu- 


liarly points out its greatneſs. The ground-plot of the Britiſh Exeter, was certainly not 
ſo contracted as is generally imagined. Among the Britzh gold coins found at Karn- 


bre(b) in 1749, there is one remarkable coin, on which is engraved the plan of a city. 


Borlaſe has given us a view of thoſe coins; (c) and he thus deſcribes the coin in queſtion. 


No. XII. has, on the head, ſeveral parallel lines, faſhioned into ſquares, looking like the 


plan of a town ; of which the ſtreets croſs nearly at right angles, and the whole is cut by 


one ſtraight and wider ſtreet than the reſt.“ The Doctor afterwards adds: The figure 


in the head of number XIT. has been before obſerved to reſemble the ichnography of a 
city, and was, probably, inſerted in the coin by the founder, to record the erection of ſome 


city; for that the Britons had ſuch cities is very plain from the noble ruins (a circuit 
about three or four miles) near Wrotteſley, in the county of Stafford, where the parallel 
partitions, within the outwall, whoſe foundations are ſtill viſible, and repreſent ſtreets 
running different ways, put it out cf doubt that it muſt have been a city, and that of 
the Britons.” I am rather ſurprized, that Dr. Borlate ſhould have thus remarked upon 
the ground- plot of his city, without venturing to conjecture what city it was. The 
gold- coin, on which this plan is exhibited, is evidently a coin of the Britons. It re- 


preſents a Britiſh city: And it was found in Danmonium. Is it not natural to ſuppoſe 


then, that this was a city of Danmonium—and, probably, the metropolis ? This plan 
of the Danmonian city muſt immediately ſuggeſt the idea of the original Exeter, even 
to thoſe who have never ſeen the modern. But, whoever has viſited the modern Exeter, 
muſt inſtantly recognize it in the Karnbre coin. | | 
plot of Exeter. We have here the tore-ſtreet, from eaſt to weſt, running through the 
city in ſtraight lines. And there is a wonderful accuracy in the plan. The fore-ftreet 


does not pais through the centre of it; but the larger part of the plot lies to the ſouth, 


and the ſmaller {egment to the north; which is preciſely true of the city of Exeter. 

_ Surely this was not a random plot of ſome Britiſh town. Though, poſſibly, the other 
ſtreets that interſect it may not bear examination, as compared with the preſent Exeter, 
yet it ſufficientiy reſembles the modern city, to be received as an engraving of the an- 


cient. What ſhould rather excite our admiration is, that this engraving ſhould be ſo 


ſimilar to the preſent Exeter, allowing for the alterations in the ſtreets and buildings, in 


(a) In a letter to the author. Had this excellent Antiquary leiſure to inſpect the city, I doubt not 
but he would ſoon fix the ſcite of the original ton, to the ſatis faction of the learnſ e.. 
(6s) See Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 242. | | | 
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48 HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 
ſuch a courſe of time. (a) That this is the ichnography of the Britiſh Exeter, is certainly 
a new diſcovery, and, on account of its novelty, will be regarded at leaſt with a ſuſpi- 
cious eye. But if the coin on which it is found be Britiſh, which Borlaſe has clearly 
proved, it is, aſſuredly, the ichnography of a Britiſh city. And, if it repreſent a Britith 
city, has not Exeter, for the reaſons I have ſtated, the beſt claim to be conſidered as its 
archetype? At all events, it corroborates our argument in favor of the Britiſh architec- 
ture. It not only corroborates our argument, but it decides upon the point with the 
moſt happy preciſion. It difſipates from our minds every doubt of the Britiſh {kill in 
building; whilſt it exhibits a large city, with one grand ſtreet ftretching through the 
length of it, and a variety of inferior ſtreets paſſing in different directions through the 
whole. After all this diſquiſition, we may fafely, I think, conclude, that the Iſca Dan- 
moniorum was no mean fortreſs in the woods, but a metropol s of the weſtern kingdom, 
well worthy the oriental genius. But, though the metropolis was thus magnificent, we 
are not to look for an extenſive diſplay of architecture in the other Danmonian towns. 
Iſca had become the royal reſidence : Here, therefore, the moſt numerous as well as the 
moſt ſtately buildings, would naturally be erected. The Danmonian genius, however, 
was verſatile and capricious : Its exertions were not long confined to any ſingle ſpot. In 
the mean time, ,I think it highly probable, that there were towns, in each of the can- . 
treds, more reſpectable than are generally attributed to the Britons. Richard mentions 0 
the oftium Iſcæ fluvii: And, from the mercantile character of the Danmonians, I ſhould I 


conceive a town of ſome conſequence to have been built at the mouth of the Exe. In 'þ 
this commercial light, Okehampton, allo, riſes to view; ſituated on the Ocrinum Fugum, by | > 
the rivers Ockment, and preſerving the communication between the metropolis of Dan. 3 
monium, and the country to the north of this chain of mountains: And Okehampton, £2 
in a line with Exeter, might have been included in the cantred of Iſca. But Drew. 
teington, the town of the Druids upon the Teign, was exceeded, perhaps, only by the Oy 
metropolis in extent or magnificence of building. Its name announces it to have been 2 
the chief town of the Druids, upon the Teign.(b) As Exeter was probably ſupportea by 
its manufacturers and merchants, ſo Drewſteington might have been ſupported by its 
prieſts. That it was their favourite reſidence, is clearly proved by the many Druidical 


veſtiges around it. It has not flouriſhed, indeed, as a town for ages: But this is no 
objection to my ſuppoſition. As Druidiſm declined, its chief manſion ſunk : And with 
its Druids, Drewſteington periſhed. Nor is it likely, that the Romans would attempt to 
prop the mouldering ruin. The Romans would rather have razed it to the ground. 
They were the inveterate enemies of Druidiſm : And its chief ſeat was, probably, the 


. eee N 


firſt object of their vengeance. And Totnes, from its high antiquity, has, doubtleſs, 1 
fome claim to diſtinction among the Britiſh towns. Totnes 1s ſituated on the aſcent of a £2 I 
(c)rocky hill. It may be deſcribed, at preſent, as one good ſtreet about a mile in length, 1 
ta) The 6th coin in the 19th plate, in Borlaſe, ſeems to be a duplicate of the 12th coin, though = 3 
greatly defaced. | | 300 5 | | | £1 


() Dreruſton in the pariſh of Drewſteignton, and Drewſton in Chagford, were alſo Druid towns. 
(c) Leland thinks its original name was Dodoneſſe, ſignifying “ a rocky torun. Neſſe is a promontory, _ 
Meſtcote, ſpeaking of Totnes, ſays : © It preſcribes for antiquitie before any great Bryttanie yeildes ; EE 
I ſpeak vpon the good warrant of Geffry of Monmouth, who reſolutely affirmeth, that the famous _ 1 
| Roman Trojan landed in this country, firſt at this place, when hee conquered this land: which is 2 
confirmed alſae by the ſtrength of the Poet Havillan (if hee preſume not a little too boldly) when 


e 
5 3 4 2 * 
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hee ſayth. Inde dato Curſu Brutus Comitatus Achate 7 
„ PU  Gallorum ſpoliis cumulatus navibus @quor = 
| Exarat, et ſuperis, auraque faventibus vſus el 
VSF F/% feice: areal Ter Sls... onion nh i ein ng, * 
This granted (for who will queſtion the long belieued hiſtory of Brutus) wee may boldly & clearly Bo 
preſcribe before all the townes and cityes in Great Bryttaine, for if there were any in Albion beſore 2 
his arrivall wee finde noe mention of them. Now let vs make a brife computation (to aver our tenet ” 
and to paſs the time withall while wee are in this good towne) Brute arriued here in the time (as , 
Graſton ſaith) that Hely was high Prieſt of Iſrael Anno mundi 28 56: before our redemption 1108 : 
| yeares, who aſter hee had conquered many famous Gyants, and his Coſen Corineus had in fayr play ; 
at a pull of wreſtling thrown their Chiefe Leader Gogmagog over the Haw of Plymouth (though the — 5 
Kentiſh- men will haue it to bee at Dover) hee tooke a Survey of all this ifland, and coming by tje 
tyver Tames for the great pleaſure hee tooke in the fayr meadowes, pleaſant paſtures, amenitie ao | 5 
: 3 
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from eaſt to weſt. It was once walled, and had four gates. Nor ought we to forget 
Armenton. Baxter in his gloſſary maintains, that Armenton or Arminton, was the 
Ardua of Anonymous Ravennas, and that this was an erroneous tranſcript of Armina—e 
Ar-min-au, ad labium undz—fo called by the Britons. According to this writer, there- 
fore, it was an ancient Britiſh town. And where could the firſt Britons (a) have more 
commodiouſly fixed their habitations, than on the banks of the river Arme ? The town 
of Plymton ſeems to be marked as Britiſh by its conſpicuous mound. The Tamara of 


' Ptolemy and of Richard, which is ftill echoed by Tamerton, was, aſſuredly, a town of 


the Danmonians ; and placed on the banks of ſuch a fine river as the Tamar, it was, 


probably, a town of high commercial character. And the Voluba and Uxella of Ptolemy 


and Richard, as well as the Cenia of Richard, in the more weſtern parts of Danmonium, 


muſt be placed among the ancient towns of the Britons. In the mean time, Termolns(b) 
and Artavia,(c) which Richard attributes to the Cimbri, and (d) Muſidum and (e) Ha. 


langium, which the ſame writer places among the Carnabii, are to be conſidered as flou- 
riſhing towns before the Roman arrival: And, though not noticed by the ancient geo- 
raphers, Redruth or the Druid's-towwn, is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the caſtle of Karn- 
re in its vicinity. Thus, then, have I placed the civil architecture of Danmonium in 


a more reſpectable light than it is generally conſidered, And, according to this theory, 


the uilitaty architecture of the Britons muſt proportionably riſe in our eſteem. Cæſar 


informs us, that the whole ſtudy of the nobles was war. That they ſhoutd have made, 


therefore, a very great proficiency in the ſcience of fortihcation might naturally be ex- 


pected. The notion of the ſimple fortreſs in the woods, feems to be chiefly taken from 


Cæſar's deſcription of a Britiſh town. But this deſcription bas not been ſufficiently 


regarded. It is a picture of Britons ſkilled in war: It conveys to us an exalted idea of 


their military architecture. The fortreſs of Caſſivellaunus, was oppidum filvis paludibuſ- 
que munitum. And the Britons, ſays Czlar, /ilvas impeditas vallo atque fofſa munierant, 


the ayre, and buckſome ſoyle, bordering her bankes (I doe but exemplifie the hiſtory) hee there 


began to build a citye, which in remembrance of the ancient razed Troy hee called Troye-novant 


which ſome 2041 yeares after by King Ludd named Luddſtowne, now breifly London: Soe ſuppoſe 

Brute poſted through the country, yet could hee not make ſuch haft with his armye, in a ſtrange 
countrye, in mountainous woodye, untraded wayes, unmanured land, but it would require time; 

and hee could hardly conquer the whole Ifland which had fuch ſtrong inhabitants, and efpecially 


build ſuch a citye in leſs then 20 yeares, foe beeing 20 years vefore London it muſt bee 376 yeares 


antienter then Rome, which was after London 356. and Chayr Ebrauck {now called Yorke} as 

built by Ebrauck king Mempricius ſonn, 140 yeares after Anno mundi 2972. toe wee are clear for 

_ antiquitie. Now let vs ſee what other matter it yieldes worthy our obſervation, we finde that 
Aurelius Ambros with his brother Vter Pendragon ſonnes to Conſtantius (of the mixed blood of the 


Bryttaines and Romanes) who fled very young from hence into Little Bryttaine (vpon the death of 


their elder brother king Conſtantius the younger trayterouſly ſlain by Vortigern termed the ſcourge 


of the countrye and king-killer) returned hither in their riper yeares, and beſieged the Traytor in 


his Caſtle in Wales and conſumed him with fire, about the yeare of our Lord 450. yet whence it 


ſhould take name, or of the Etymologie not a word is ſpoken : fome take it from the french word 


Tout aleſſe which by interpretation is 4/0 at eaſe; as if Brute at his arrivall in fuch a pleaſant 
and fruitfull ſoyle, & healthy ayre, after foe painfull a navigation ſhould affure hinfclfe & his 
fkellowe trauellers of eaſe and reſt, and foe fay vnto them, tou? aloe & the L in ſoe long time 
changed into N. (which is noe great alteration) we call it Tasse, | - 
lingly applaud, could I think of Brute being a Roman Trojan fpake ſoe good french, or that the 
french tongue was then ſpoken at all; therefore I ſhall rather joyne in opinion with thofe which 
will haue it called Dodoneſſe which fignifyeth the rockie towne, or towne on ſtones, which is very 
| _ probable (and agreeable to the mind of Leland that ancient Antiquarie) for it ſtandes on the declining 
of a hill verie ſtonie and rockie : others ſhall have leave to make conjectures & hunt further for the 
_ derivation of the name; I have done.“ Weſtcote's View of Devonſhire (Portledge M.S.} p. 205, 206. 
(a) It was with theſe Armenians (ſays Vallancey, on the authority of Sir George Yonge) that 
the Phenicians traded for tin: And we have, at this day, many places of Phenician origin in their 


names, both in Devon and Cornwall. And in the S. W. of Devonſhire, there is Kill a river, called 


Armine; and the town and hundred are called Armine- tan to this day. So, likewiſe, there was the 


Scotium Mons in Armenia. This is an odd coincidence! 
(b) Molland. | | | | 


(e) Camden ſpeaks of « two towns, called Herton and Hertland, on the promontory of Hercules, 
called, at this day, Herry-poind.” “. e e Gag 


(4) St. Mawves—qu. 
(e) Helſton. qu. 


e; this I could eaſily and wil- 
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And the fort in queſtion was locum egregiè natura atque opere munitum. (a) The Britiſh 
fortreſs, we ſee, was planted in the centre of the woods, defended by the advantages of 
its poſition, and ſecured by a regular rampart and foſſe. And Cæſar ſpeaks in the higheſt 
terms of its ſtrength and contrivance. But this faſtneſs in the woods, was no other than 
ſuch a clanſhip as I at firſt deicribed, agreeably to the vulgar idea of the Britiſh town. 
Tt was here, that the chief reſided at intervals, together with his vaſſals and his cattle. 
Fond of chenging the ſcene, he frequently removed from one fortreſs to another : And 
the number of his fortrefles muſt have been determined by the extent of his property. 
If, then, the Britons could diſplay ſuch admirable workmanſhip in theſe occaſional habi- 
tations, they mult have exerted their ingenuity much more conſpicuouſly in fortifying 
thoſe cities or towns, where commerce or other cauſes had fixed their refidence. Here, 
the fortreſs of the chief would be built on a more enlarged plan: And a caſtle would 


riſe, in the boſom of the wood, perhaps in a turret-like form, and fortified with more 


extenſive outworks. Of this fort of ſtructure, perhaps the caſtle of Karnbre is the 
only one remaining, which we ſhould venture to aſcribe to the Britons. Karnbre- 
cCaſtle (H) ſtands on a rocky knoll at the eaſtern end of Karnbre-hill. © The building is 
| footed on an irregular ledge of vaſt rocks, whoſe ſurfaces are very uneven, ſome high, 
{ome low; and, conſequently, the floors of the rooms on the ground-floor muſt be fo 


too. The rocks were not contiguous ; for which reaſon the architect has contrived ſo 
many arches from rock to rock, as would carry the wall above. The ledge of rocks was 


narrow; and the rooms purchaſed by ſo much labor, neither capacious nor handſome.” 


There were ſome buildings, at the N. W. end, which were the outworks to this caſtle: _ 
But its greateſt ſecurity was the difficult approach to it; the hill being ſtrewed with large 


rocks on every fide. But in the more improved clanſhip, the fortreſs where the chief 
reſided, was by no means ſufficient for its defence. Some building muſt have been neceſ- 


ſary, perhaps, on a more elevated ſcite, capacious enough for a large, garrifon, and for 


the reſidence, alſo, of the chief and his domeſtics. I have already obſerved, that a 
mount was, probably, erected on the higheſt grounds, in the neighbourhood of every 
_clanſhip—that it was, at firſt, the mark of a new ſettlement, agreeably to the Aſiatic 


cuſtom, but that, very ſhortly, it was uſed as a beacon. In proceſs of time, however, 
_ theſe mounts preſented themſelves to the Britons, as the moſt convenient ſituations for their 
caſtellated ſtructures : And, for the defence of the more populous and flouriſhing clan- 
ſhips, which had been enlarged into conſiderable towns, and in which the inhabitants, 
at length, were ſtationary, the beacon became the (c)&cep of a caſtle. Thus, in Ireland, 


are a great number of round hills, for the moſt part artificial, on which turrets or caſtles 
are erected. (4) The caſtle of Rougemont ſtands on the higheit part of the hill on which 


Exeter is built, and on the N. E. extremity. The mount, was, probably, volcanic; 


and the maſonry on the top of it, raited by the labor of the ancient Britons : But the 
outworks muſt be attributed to ſubſequent times. Okehampton-caſtle, which ſtands a 


little weſt of the centre of the county, and near the town of Okehampton, is ſaid to have 
been built by Baldwin de Briozizs, who, as it appears from Domeſday-book, was in 
poſſeſſion of it, when that ſurvey was taken. But, I think, this caſtle has the appearance 
of much higher antiquity. Its ſcite near Oclinton (the town on the Och) and juſt on 
the Ocrinum Jugum, which carries with it the name of the river, ſuggeſts to us the idea 


of a Eritiſh fortreſs ; whilſt its artificial mount, thrown up on ſo commanding a ſpot, 


ſeems equally calculated for the purpoſes of a colonial landmark, a beacon, or a keep. 
At preſent, Okehampton-caſtle is in ruias; though there remains a part of the keep, and 


ſome fragments of high walls, the ſolidity of which, together with their advantageous 
ſituation, and the ſpace they occupy, clearly evince, that when entire, this caſtle was 


both ſtrong and extenſive. The caſtle of 'Totnes ſtands on the N. W. fide of the town, 


not far from the ruins of the north-gate. Its keep, of great acclivity, riſes to a towering 


height, and commands the circumjacent country to a vaſt extent. The mount of earth 


at Plymton, was, doubtleſs, thrown up by the Britons. This mount of a pyramidical 


form, is about two hundred feet in circumference, and ſeventy in height: On the top, 


(a) Cæſar, lib, v. ſect. xx. Z 

(4) Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 319, 320. JV 
(e) A Keep is a building elevated above the reſt, by a mount or tumulus, for the moſt part arti- 
ficially raiſed. Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 318. | | es ie 1 

(4) See Wright's Louthiana. 
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it has a circular wall. Trematon- caſtle, near Saltaſh, from its keep and other particu- 
lars, I coaceive to have been Britiſh, That it exiſted before the Norman Conqueſt, will 
be proved hereafter . And it was certainly neither Daniſh, Saxon, nor Roman. But 
whether it was raiſed by the Britons in this or a ſubſequent period, we cannot determine, 
Reftormel-caſtle was, likewiſe, anterior to the conqueſt : But when it was built by the 
Britons, is uncertain. It ſtands about a mile north of the town of Loſtwithiel, not on a 
factitious hill, but on a recky knoll on the edge of a hill, overlooking a deep valley. 
The rock is planed into a level, and ſhaped round by a ditch : And the keep erected 
upon the rock, has {ufficient elevation. At Trematon, the keep is rated on an artificial 
hill. As Launceſton, or Dunheved-caſtle was, undoubtedly, the ſtrongeſt and the moſt 
ſpacious of all the Danmonian caſtles, I ſhall give a more particular deſcription it. 


Leland, who had ſeen the moſt remarkable buildings in England, obſerves: “ The (a) 


hill, on which the keep ſtands, is large, and of a very terrible height, and the arx of it 
the keep—having three ſeveral wards, is the ſtrongeſt, but not the biggeſt that ever 1 
ſaw in any ancient work in England.” The principal entrance (ſays Borlaſe) (5) is on 

the N. E. the gateway, one hundred and twenty feet long. The whole keep is ninety- 
three feet diameter. It conſiſted of three wards, The wall of the firſt ward was not 
quite three feet thick, and therefore, I think, could only be a parapet to defend the brow 


of the hill. The wall of the ſecond ward is twelve feet thick, and has a ſtair-caſe three 
feet wide, at the left hand of the entrance, running up to the top of the rampart: The 
entrance of this ſtair-caſe has a round arch of ſtone over it. On the left of the entrance 
into the third ward, a ſtair-caſe leads to the top of the innermoſt rampart, the wall of 
which i ten feet thick, and thirty-two feet high from the floor. The room is eighteen 


feet ſix inches diameter. The lofty taper hill on which this ſtrong keep is built, is partly 
natural and partly artificial. It ſpread farther into the town anciently than it does at 
5 and by the radius of it was three hundred and twenty feet diameter, and very 

igh. Norden gives us a wall at the bottom of this hill: And, though there is no ſtreſs 


to be laid on his drawings, yet it is not unlikely that it had a wall or parapet, round the 
bottom of it, towards the town; as the principal rampart of the baſs- court breaks off 
very abruptly, fronting the town. More than half the baſs-court is now covered with 
Houſes.” Mr. King's remarks on this caſtle are ingemous. * Launceſion-caſtle(c) (ſays 


Mr. King) muſt be placed among caſtles of very great antiquity; both on account of the 
manner in which the ſtair- caſes are conſtructed, and on account of the ſmall dimenſions. 
of the area of the inner tower. Perhaps, it was erected in the firſt ages, by the Dan- 
monii, who had acquired a degree of art beyond the reſt of the Britons, from their com- 


mercial intercourſe with the eaſtern nations.” But my conjectures relating to the eaſtern 
Y | S 


— 


origin of the Danmonii, will beſt anſwer to the ſubſequent defcription.“ We cannot but 
remark (continues Mr. King) the itralarity between this Caſtle of Launceſton, and that 
of Ecbatana, tlie capital of Media, as deſcribed by Herodotus. The keep of our mag- 


nificent fortreſs, which was built in the firit ages of the world, greatly reſembles the keep 


of Ecbatana. At Launceſton we find three great and elevated circular walls, towering 


over and behind each other ; namely, the wall of the firſt ward; that of the ſecond ward ; 
and that of the innermoſt ward or central tower. Befides which, there is, on one part, 
the outward wall of the baſs-court of the caſtle—which would appear in many directions 
at a diſtance, as a fourth wall beneath the reſt. Herodotus (4) tells us, that Dejoces 
compelled the Medes to come under one polity, and to build a city, furrounded with 
fortifications ; and that ſeven ſtrong and magnificent walls (known by the name of Ecba- 
tana) were then built. They were, he ſays, of a circular form, one within the other; 


and each gradually raiſed juſt fo much above the other as the battlements are high; the 
ſituation of the ground, which roſe by an eaſy aſcent, being favourable to the deſign. 


The king's palace and treaſury were built within the innermoſt circle of the ſeven which 


compoſed the city. The firſt and moſt ſpacious of thoſe walls, was equal, in circumfe- 


rence, to the city of Athens; and white from the foot of the battlements ; the ſecond _ 
black ; the third of a purple color; the fourth blue ; and the fifth of a deep orange—all 
being coloured with different compoſitions, And of the two innermoſt walls, one was 


fa) Vol. 2, p. 79. 
(5) Antiquities, p. 326. 


(4) Book Iſt. 
„„ 
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painted on the battlements, of a filver color; and the other gilded with gold. Having 

thus provided for his own ſecurity, he ordered the people to fix their habitations without 

the walls of this city. This is very nearly a deſcription of Launceſton-caſtle, and the 

adjacent town—almoſt the only difference being, that the Hale in one inſtance, is larger 

than in the other, and that the battlements of the walls of the one were painted with 
different colors, and thoſe of the other left plain. As to the affinity of theſe buildings, or 

the deriwation of the plan of Dunheved, from the eaſt, every one muſt be left to form his 
own concluſions : But when I read in the gth chapter of the zd book of Kings, that on 

Jehu's being anointed King over Iſrael, at Ramoth-Gilead, the captains of the hoſt, who 

were then fitting in council, as ſoon as they heard thereof, took every man his garment, 
and put it under him, oz the top of the fiatrs ; and blew with trumpets, proclaiming— 
chu is King!“ and when I conſider the hiſtorian's account of Ecbatana, which was - 
at no great diſtance from Syria, and in a country much connected with it, and reflect 

alſo, upon the appearance of the top of the ſtaircaſe, at Launceſton, I am apt to conclude, 

that at Launceſton, is ſtill to be beheld nearly the ſame kind of architectural ſcenery, as 

was exhibited on the inauguration of Jehu at Ramoth-Gilead.” 5 

Thus 1 have deſcribed two forts of Britiſh caſtles; the firſt fort turretwiſe; the 

ſecond with a keep. And I have deſcribed the Britiſh architecture, both civil and mili- 
tary, in a more advanced ftate than is generally conceived. In the mean time, there were 

roads, which not only paſſed from town to town, but formed extenſive communications 
through Danmonium and the neighbouring kingdoms. That Belinus made a high road 

through the whole length of the iſland, is aſſerted by our chronicles : But this, ſurely, 
is apocryphal.(a) The exiſtence of -Britiſh roads may be maintained on better authority. 
The trading ſpirit of the Danmonians could not have reſted for a moment without juch 
8 | communications. Before the Romans (ſays Mr. Whitaker) there were, probably, ſeve- 
: ral ways in the ſouthern parts of the iſland ; which had been previouſly laid out, though 
rudely, for the public uſe, and adapted, though indifferently, to the conveyance of its 
_ natvral commodirtes to the ports, and to the introduction of foreign from them. (6) Mr. 
Whitaker plainly proves, that the two great roads of the Watling and Ihening ſtrexts (the 
friuſt leading to the Guetheli or Gatheli of Ireland—the ſecond, to the Iceni of the eaſtern 
_ coaſt) were originally undertaken and executed before the invaſion of the Romans. 
e Roth muſt have been begun, he ſays, by the Belgæ of the ſouth countries: And, what 
= is very extraordinary, both plainly appear to have commenced from the ſouth.” Accord- 
1 ing to my theory, the firſt Britiſh roads would have been framed by the Danmonii, in 
 _  - whole country the Britiſh trade originated: And, in the progreſs of commerce from the 
3 welt, theſe roads would have been gradually extended, and new communications opened 
through the ifland. | my | | . 5 | N 
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(ca) Sammes tells us, in his Britannia Antigua Tiſyftrata, that 4 Beſyn ſet himſelf to the finiſhing 

of that great work begun by his father Dznwa!ſls, the making and paving of four great high-waycs 

chrough his Kingdom of Loegria, now called England. The firſt is named Feſs, and beginneth at tlie 

. corner of Jotneſs in Cerusvall, and paſſeth through Devonſbire and Somerſetſhirc, and fo to Coventry, 

3 TLeiceſter, ind from thence (as Ranulpb, a monk of Chgfter, recordeth) through the waſtes to Near, 

115 . and ended at Lincoln,” P. 173% © Att this town held the moſt ſouth or ſouthmoſt part of this 

1 | = - kingdome began che Ffoſſe- ſtreet which with Watling-ſtreet & Ikmeld-ſtreet & Exming-ftrect 

1 8 wle the 4 high-wayes that trauerſed over England, ſirſt began by that ſapient Lawguier Mulmutius 

v1 | | | kinze of this Reaime, and finiſhed & paued by his martial ſonne Belynus vpon the credit of the 
8 EBryttyſh ſtorye 500 yeares before the jncarnation of Chriſt. thes 4 wayes croſſed over the whole 

1 | Lac, being very neediull & neceſſary hoth in warrs as peace, and previledged as well by Mulmutius 

7 - His own edicts as the Roman Lawes, and ſhould bee in like reſpect with vs, the name intimating as 
much; the Kings High way. and Bracton faith they are Res ſacræ, et qui aliguid occupaverit, exce- 

dendu m fines et terminus terre ſug, dicitur feciſſe prapreſturam ſuper ipſum regem: They are priviledged 

_ xlzc25, and hee that makes treſpaſs there committs prepraſture vpon the King himſelfe. This ffoſſe- 

ſtreet tooke begining here ( x)at this town & runneth through the whole ſhire & Somerſet (& in ſome 

Flats to bee perceived) and foe (as an Author ſaith) to Tutburye & by Cheſterton, by Coventrs, 

20 Leyceſter, and foe from thence by wildes and playnes to Newark and thence to Lyncoln.““ 

Weitcote's View (Portledge M. S.) p. 206. 5 „ „ 

| {b) Col. Simcoe is of opinion, that the Britiſh commerce muſt have required public roads before 

the Roman arrival. In a letter to the author, the Colonel ſays : The mountainous region of 


(. Totues. | 
1 Dartmoor 
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Tux BRITISH PERIOD. 53 
Such are the two different repreſentations of the civil and military architecture of the 


Britons ; which, I think, may be brought to harmonize, by conſidering the little towns 
in the woods or the caverns in the rocks, as the immediate reſource of the ſettlers, and 


the larger towns or cities as the product of an advanced colonization. Nor is it at all 


improbable, that a great number of ſuch faſtneſſes in the woods, which were by no means 
contemptible, ſhould have remained in their original ſtate, the temporary reſidence of 
their reſpective chiefs ; whilſt a few from their advantageous ſcite, or other circumſtances, 
might have been ſurrounded with buildings to a great extent, the ſeats of manufacture 


and the marts of commerce. If, however, theſe different repreſentations cannot be 
reconciled, I do not ſcruple to attribute the meaner architecture to the Belgic tribes; 


whilſt the more ſplendid and magnificent, undoubtedly, belongs to our coloniſts from Aſia. 


From the civil and military buildings of the Danmonii, let us paſs to the religious. The 


veſtiges of Druidiſm that are to be traced in Danmonium, muſt be our chief guide, on 
the preſent ſubject. I ſhall deſcribe our Druidical monuments in the following order — 
the Rock-Idol—the Logan-Stone—the Rock-Baſon—the jingle Stone-Pillar — tavo, three, or 


more Stone- Pillars Circular Stone-Pillars—Inſcribed Stone-Pillars—and the Cromlech. 


In the Druid ages, ſtones of various ſhapes were conſecrated to religion. The Arabians, 
the Syrians, and the Phenicians worſhipped conical or quadrangular ſtones, the images of 
their Gods. But the eaſtern people confined not their homage to rocks of a particular 


ſhape : They proſtrated themſelves -before the rudeſt. In Danmonium, the Druids, 


as I have already obſerved, profeſſed to believe, that rocky places were the favourite 
abodes of their divinities. And, wherever we find ſtones, which are at the ſame time 
maſſy and miſhapen, there we look for the druidical gods. Vaſtneſs, in ſhort, and rude- 
neſs, were the characteriſtics of the Druid Rock-Idols, In Cornwall, Borlaſe has noticed 
a great number of theſe ſtone deities ; though he ſeems to have indulged his fancy in at- 
_ tempting to give exact and diſcriminating delineations of idols that mock deſcription, 
In Devonſhire, we have an ample field for ſuch inveſtigation. But, the misfortune is, 


that nature has exhibited her wild ſcenery in ſo many places, that we know not whither 


to direct our firſt attention. She has ſcattered the rocks around us ſo profulely, that we 

are afraid to fix on a Druid-Idol, left the neighbouring maſs ſhould have the ſame pre- 
tenſions to adoration ; and all the ſtones upon the hills and in the vallies, ſhould ftart up 
into divinities. If Bowerman's-Noſe, for inſtance, in the vicinity of Dartmoor, be con- 
ſidered as a rock- idol of the Druids, there is ſcarcely a torr on the foreſt, or its environs, 


but may claim the ſame diſtinction. Yet this enormous maſs of ſtone upon Heighen- 


down, in Manaton, has been marked as druidical. Placed on a moſt elevated ſpot, it riſes 
to the height of more than fifty feet. Viewed at a diſtance, it has the appearance of a 
human figure: and its gigantic form has given riſe to a variety of fables. On approach- _ 
Ing it, we find that it conſiſts of {everal ledges of granite, piled one upon another, in the 
rudeſt manner. If, however, we bow down to this granitical god, we ſhall meet deities 
at every ſtep; whilſt (a)Heytorr, a hundred feet in height, the torrs of Belleyer and of 
 Heſſary—whilft Miſtorr, and the torr of Ham,(b) Steeperton-torr, and Miltorr and Row- 
| torr, frown on us with new majeſty. Thus Dartmoor would be one wide Druid{(c) 
| e „ N e temple; 


Dartmoor (part of the Ocrinum Jugum of the ancients) ſeparates Devonſhire into two diſtricts, each 
of which muſt have had its diſtin road; while a third muſt have penetrated the mountains, to afford 
a ready conveyance for the tin, which abounded in thoſe regions. Theſe roads, from the nature of 
the country, muſt have paſſed the Exe at the ſame ford, in their progreſs towards the iſle of 
Wight: and this ford I take to have been that above Cowley Bridge, between Pynes and the camp 
on the heights of Stoke, above Duryard, the ancient wood, as its name ſignifies. This road, upon 
the ſame principles, may be traced over the Clyſt, the Otter, and the Axe, till it leaves Devonſhire; 
and muſt have been prior to Veſpaſian. Sir R. Worſley, in his Hiſtory of the Iſle of Wight, to the 
beſt of my recollection, mentions the ford, and where it is probable (according to Diodorus) that 
it paſſed to that iſland.””* This far Colonel Simcoe, That paſſage of Diodorus Siculus, which relates 


to the Danmonian commerce, will be examined in the eighth ſection of this chapter. 


(a) Certainly a rock-idol : Its baſon, added to its enormity and unſhapelineſs, determines the point. 


(5) Hamſtorr on Dartmoor. 


© (c) Figuratively ſpeaking. The principal rocks on Dartmoor, however, might have been Britiſh 
idols. And in the vicinity of each idol, was, probably, a Britiſh town. Blackſtone and Whitſtone, 
we may conclude, were rock-idols, from the terms of wonder with which they are noticed both by 
V e Fe N 
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temple; and its dark waſte, now conſecrated ground, would breathe a browner horror. In 


the pariſh of Drewſteignton, which ſeems to have been ſingled out by the Druids, as the 
peculiar ſeat of their religion „there is, at the end of a down, at no great diſtance from 
the Cromlech, an awful precipice ; where the rocks are divulſed into gloomy chaims, and 


terminate abruptly in a perpendicular manner. Than this ſpot, none could be more 
adapted to religious worſhip / dio, or to the accommodation of a numerous aſſembly. 


One rock in particular, about ſixteen feet high, detached from other maſſes and plane 


on the ſuperficies, the quoit of which hanging over the ſtratum below projects three or 
four feet, appeared well ſuited for an orator to addreſs the multitude. Adjoining to 
this ſpot is another detached body, moſt fingular in its appearance—having two 3 8 
approaching towards each other, yet not touching, being ſcparated by a perpendicular 


hollow about a foot wide, through which may be diſcerned other rocks lying behind. 


Over theſe, in the manner of a Cromlech, a tranſverſe enormous impoſt ſuperintends, 
decorated with old fantaſtic ivy, and tufted with a mols peculiar to the moorſtone. At a 
little diſtance from Grimſpound, on Hameldown, in Manaton, is Grimſtorr; to the ſouth 
of which, on Withecombe-common, 1s Broad-burrow, and {till further ſouth, Three- 


burrows. About four miles from Aſhburton, in the pariſh of Dean-Prior, the vale of 


Dean-Burn unites the terrible and the graceful in ſo ſtriking a manner, that to enter this 


receſs hath the effect of enchantment; whillt enormous rocks ſeem to cloſe around us, 


amidſt the deep foliage of venerable trees, and the roar of torrents. And Dean-Burn 


would yield a noble machinery for working on ſuperſtitjous minds under the direction of 


the Druids. In the mean time, ſhapeleis piles cf ſtone, on Exmoor or the adjacent 


country, might be approached as rock-idols of the Britons. The Valley of Stones, in- 
__ deed, in the vicinity of Exmoor, is fo awfully magnificent, that we need not heſitate in 
pronouncing it to have been the favourite reſidence of Druidiſm. And the country 
around it, is peculiarly wild and romantic.(a) This valley is about half a mile in 
length, and, in general, about three hundred feet in breadth, ſituated between two hills, 


covered with an immenſe quantity of ſt 


Niſdon and Weſtcote. The latter thus expreſſes himſelf: *I recall myſelf to Moreton, vpon ſiglit 
of thoſe two workes which ſhew themſclues ſo great and huge. they are diſtant one from the other 
three miles. and are diſtinguiſhed by ſeverall names of White..one and Blackſtone. the lait ſeemeth 


fomewhat ſtrange to all beholders. to other ſome a fearefull wonder. for it is a very great wor ke ſet 


vpon another of much leſſe quantity. which it overlayeth ffar on each ſyde. And emboſſed with fo 
great a bellye that many men and beaſts may be ſheltered vnder the coverture thereof yet fo equally _ 
peazed that there is noe ffeare of falling though it ſeeme at firſt doubrfull.” Weſtcote's View 

(Portledge M. S.) p. 220. N 5 I ES. 
(a) The Valley of Stones is, in ſome meaſure, indebted, for the diſtinQion to which it hath lately 
been raiſed, to Dr. Pococke, Biſhop of Upper-Oſſory, who viſited it ſome years ſince, with Dr. 
Milles, Dean of Exeter. or Cf To lg rs 1 e 

() A Gentleman, who lately viſited this valley, was ſo kind as to communicate the following 


4 


deſcription of it to the Author: © At the lower end, where the valley of ſtones was the wideſt, 


about four hundred feet, in the middle (as it were ſtopping up the valley) aroſe a vaſt bulwark of 
rocks, tier upon tier, like ſome gigantic building in part demoliſhed ; and the ſtones that compoſed 
it flung acroſs each other in the wildeſt confuſion -a maſs more rude and enormous than any I had 
yet obſerved. More than half of the valley was ſhut from the ſea by its broad baſe, which tapering 
by degrees, cloſed at its apex in a conical form. The imagination would be at a loſs to figure a 


ruder congeries than was here beheld. Rocks piled upon rocks at one time in unequal and rough 


layers; at another, tranſverſe, and diagonally inclined againſt each other; in ſhort, in every form 
poſſible to be conceived; threatening, however, every moment to he releaſed from their contiguity 
to one another, and to precipitate themſclves into the valley or the depth of waters, On the lett 
fide, one only rock attracted my notice. This projected boldly from the inclining ſteep, and thruſt- 


ing itſelf forward, braved the cold blaſts of the Severn fea with its broad perpendicular front che- 
quered with creeping ivy, and teinted with variegated moſs, The valley loſt itſelf rapidly, on 
either ſide the conical mountain in the fea. Beyond it, the cliffs roſe higher and higher, upright 
from the waters—towards the interior country cloathed with wood, which (though at a diſtance) 


formed a pleaſing and ſtriking contraſt with the ſcenery on this fide, which had nothing of the 


pictureſque in it, but comprized every thing that was wild, grand, and terrific,”” 


ro — 
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tones, and terminated by rocks which rite to a 
great height, and preſent a proſpect uncommonly groteique. At an opening between 
the rocks, towards the cloſe of the valley, there is a noble view of the Britiſh channel 
and the Welſh coaſt. The ſcenery of the whole country in the neighbourhood of this 
curious valley is wondertully ſtriking. (6) The Valley of Stones has a cloſe reſemblance | 
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6 Taz BRITISH PERIOD. 5 
3 to ſeveral of thoſe ſpots in Cornwall, which tradition has ſanctified with the venerable ! 
= names of rock-1dols, Logans ſtones, or rock-baſons: And the north of Devon, though it q 
1 may furniſh us with no tradition of the Druids, muſt yet be examined with an eye to 0 
1 druidical antiquities. If the hills or the vallies which have been long conſecrated to the | Y 
| genius of the Druids of Cornwall, deierve ſo high an honor, I have little doubt but that qi 
1 the ſame diſtinction is due to thoſe romantic ſcenes in Devonſhire, which hitherto we a 
EN have been led to view with an incurious eye; or to admire, perhaps, for their rude mag- 3 
. nificence, whilſt we carried our ideas no farther than the objects themſelves. Not that * 
1 the Druids formed theſe ſcenes : No- they only availed themſelves of ſuch receſſes; to 
1 which they annexed ſanctity, by commemorating there, the rites of religion. The rock- 3 
-B idols are purely natural—as natural as the groves of Mona: But as they ſuited the ſuper- | * 
= ſtition of the times, and ſerved to add a folemnity to the druidical inſtitutions, the policy | MM 
orf thoſe who governed the devotions of the multitude, turned this fantaſtic ſcenery to me 
FAS the beſt account; and ſecured the public reverence by impreiling every imagination | 
FOR with the wild and the terrible. But this was not all. Whilſt the fancy was awed with . 
1 ſuch rude grandeur, an attempt was made to attract admiration by ſomething that bore Ro os = 
: the appearance of art: And the Druids endeavoured to gam credit among the vulgar, = 
1 for the extent of their mechanical powers, by pointing to objects which to a careleſs eye 5 = 
1 might appear an artificial ſtructure more than a natural maſs, the effect of deſign and 5 1 
3 not of chance. But thoſe rocks are, undoubtedly, natural; though ſome labor was 
RD employed, in a few inſtances, to make them look artificial. Nature, or ſome great con- | | _ 
1 vulſion in nature, left thoſe rocks in their preſent fantaſtic ſtate: Or, if any art were . | [ 
7 applied to rock-idols, it was only to remove ſome earth, or ſome ſurrounding ſtones from | 1 
2 the larger or more curious mals: And, then, the whole would put on the tremendous _ 2s 
17 appearance which it now bears. The whole army of Xerxes could not have raiſed, by 1 
18 force or ikill, ſuch ledges of rock, piled up in the Valley of Stones, as if by human in- 
3 duſtry. The moſt remarkable rock-idol in this valley is the Cheeſewring. Lyttelton (a) 
3 oblerves, that it greatly reſembles the cheeſewring near Alternon. Between Combmartin 
. and Linton (ſays the Dean) (5) and oppoſite to what you apprehend to be a Druid gor- 
5 ſeddau, is a karn of rocks, which they call the Cheeſewring. It is much like that at 
1 Alternon.”* Dr. Borlaſe has taken no notice of the cheeſewring at Alternon; but he 
1 deſcribes a wringcheeſe in the pariſh of St. Clere—* a groupe of rocks that attracts the 
Tn _ admiration of all travellers.” The whole heap of ſtone (he 1{ays) is thirty-two feet high : 
and the great weight of the {tones above, and the ſlenderneſs of thoſe below, makes every 
one wonder how ſo ll-grounded a pile could reſiſt for ſo many ages the ſtorms of ſuch an 
expoſed ſituation. It may ſeem to ſome, that this is an artificial building of flat ſtones 
laid carefully on one another, and raiſed to this height by human ſkill and labor: But, 
>  __ as there are ſeveral heaps of ſtones on the ſame hill, and alſo on a hill about a mile diſ- 
= tant, called Hell-mary, of like fabrick to this, though not near fo high, I ſhould think it 
Þ a4 natural cragg, and that what ſtones ſurrounded it and hid its grandeur, were removed 
þ-2 by the Druids. From the well-poiſed fructure, and the great elevation of the groupe 
(as well as other circumitances) I think we may truly reckon it among the rock-deities ; 
21 and that its tallneſs and nice ballance might probably be intended to expreſs the ſtateli- 
3 neſs and juſtice of the ſupreme Being. (c) Borlaſe diſcovers the traces of Saturn, Mars, 
LES and Mercury, in the names of ſeveral places, where his rock-1dols are ſituated. Thus 
T in Bellever-Torr upon Dartmoor, we have the rock of Bel or Belus—in Belſton, at its 
5 northern extremity, the town of Belus—in Miſtorr the rock of Miſor—in Heſſary-torr the 
PN | Og FD 
1 (a) Afterwards, Biſhop of Carliſle, 
3 JJ — (8 1 „„ 
5 (e) Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 165. Perhaps the moſt curious ſtone-deity in Cornwall, is that 
bh de vaſt oval pebble in the pariſh of Conſtantine, which is placed on the points of two natural rocks. 
© 7 The longeſt diameter of this ſtone is thirty-three feet, pointing due north and ſouth : And it is 
- fourteen feet ſix inches deep. See Borlaſe's Antiquities, (1)plate XI. p. 166. A very ingenious 


friend lately informed me, that he had long conſidered this To/men as “ Cuthite, and as a repreſenta- 
tion of the ARE reſting on Mount Ararat. He once ſuggeſted this idea to Mr. BR VAN T, who, 
on looking at the plate in Borlaſe, was ſtruck at the conjecture, and thought it extremely probable. 
The Tolmen is, undoubtedly, an exact figure of the Ax. ES e eee e ee 
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rock of Heſus. Thus Hamftorr, alſo, was the rock of Ham or Ammon: And the numerous 


(a) Hams in Devonſhire, all carry us to the ſame original. This much for the Rock- Idol. 


The Logan or Rocking-Stone muſt, alſo, be noticed among the rude ſtone-monuments 
of the Druids. Pliny hath, evidently, the Logan-ftone in view, when he tells us, that 
at Harpaſa, a town of Aſia, was a rock of a wonderful nature. Lay one finger on it 


and it will ſtir; but thruſt at it with your whole body, and it will not move.” (b) There 
is another paſlage in Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, extremely appoſite to the preſent ſubject : 
Yet I have never ſeen it quoted in any account of theſe natural or artificial wonders. 
* Talks (Coloſſus) et Tarenti ſactus a I.y/ippo XL cubitorum. Mirum in eo, quod manu, ut 
ferunt, mobilis, ea ratione libramenti eft, ut nullis convellatur procellis : Id quod providifſe 


et artifex dicitur, modico mtervallo, unde maxime flatum opus erat frangi, oppoſita columna. 


Itaque propter magnitudinem difficultatemque mowvendi non attigit eum Fabius Verrucoſus, ' 
cum Herculem qui eſt in capitolio tnde trangferret. (c) In Wales, this {tone is called Y Maer 

Sigl, that is, the Shaking-flone. But, © in Cornwall, we call this ſtone Logan (ſays Borlaſe) 
the meaning of which I do not underſtand.” This is fingular. In the language of the 


vulgar, to logg is to move to and fro: (d) It is a frequent word both in Cornwall and 
Devon, at the preſent day: And it always implies this kind of vibratory motion. (e) Toland 
feems to be of opinion, that the Logan-ftone was placed in its preſent poſition by human 
art. But, in general, it is thus nicely balanced by the hand of nature. In the pariſh 


of Drewſteignton, under Piddledown, and in the channel of the Teign, is a druidical 


monument of this deſcription. The Mowing-rock is thus poiſed upon another mals of 


| Kone, which is deep-grounded in the bed of the river: It is unequally ſided, of great 


fze, at ſome parts fix, at others ſeven feet in height, and at the weſt end, ten. From its 
weſt to eaſt points, it may be in length about eighteen feet. It is flattiſh on the top. It 


 feems to touch the ſtone below in no leſs than three or four places; but, probably, it is 


the gravel which the floods have left between, that cauſes this appearance. I eaſily rock'd 


it with one hand; but its quantity of motion did not exceed one inch, if ſo much. The 


equipoiſe, however, was more perceptible a few years fince : And it was, probably, ba- 


lanced with ſuch nicety in former times, as to move with the ſlighteſt touch. It is remark- 
able, that the ſurface of the lower ſtone is ſomewhat ſloping, ſo that it ſhould ſeem ealy to 
ſhove off the upper ſtone ; but the united efforts of a number of men, who endeavoured to 
_ diſplace it, had not the ſmalleſt effect. Both the ſtones are granite, which is thick ſtrewn _ 
in the channel of the river, and over all the adjacent country. It ſeems to have been the 
work of nature. Shall we ſuppole that it has ſubſiſted from the beginning; or that the 
upper ſtone fell from the rocks of the adjoining ſteep; or was left here by the deluge? On 


the brow of a hill, near the fame river, at Holy-ftreet, in the pariſh of Chagford, is ano- 
ther Logan-ſtone. It is not fo large as that at Drewſteignton; is more eaſily moved, and 


rocks more. I thought I diſcovered a cavity in the centre of the ſurface of the lower 
| ſtone, ſeeming to receive a correſponding part of the upper. That this Logan-ſtone is the 
work of art, copied by the Druids from ſimilar ones in nature, would not admit oſa 
doubt, if the circumſtance of the mortice were (/) aſcertained. The ſcenery around the 
| _ VVV jW £2. Sew aanentob 


(ea) Places confecrated to the god Ham, or colonized by Ham the ſom of Noah, aſterwards wor- 
 Hhipped as a god under various forms. TAN „ ELL | 5 ; | 


(35) Pliny—Lib. II. c. 69. (c) L. 34, c. 7. 8 


4A) So a Corniſh tinner explained the word to me: And, on Aſhburton-Downs, a common la- 


bourer, on my mentioning a rocking- ſtone, inſtantly called it a /9gan-rock. On my aſking him the 
meaning of legan, he ſaid: Why, be loggs (moves) to and fro . 5 


(e) Hiſt, Druid. p. 103. 


 (F) Before I had paid a viſit to the Logan-ſtones, I received the following remarks on the druidi- 
cal ſcenery of Drewiteignton and the neighbourhood, from a gentleman, whoſe keen infight into 
antiquities excites my admiration, whilſt his good-nature and unaffeted manner of communicating 


h's diſcoveries, no leſs awaken my gratitude, „ On the very edge of the river Teign, is a moſt 


enormous ſtone, or piece of rock, ſupported on the ſharp points of two others, in ſuch a manner, 
that this tone which hangs over them, may be ſet in motion by a man, and will vibrate backwards 
and forwards with an appearance as if it would fall into the river: Yet no power or force can dif- 
place it. This hanging-ſtone is nearly the ſize of that which covers the three pillars at Drewſteign- 
ton. On each fide of the banks of the Teign, and throughout the pariſh of Chagford, the fields 
and roads were covered with huge ſtones, not quite ſo large as thoſe at Drewſteignton or at Stickle- 
path but which have, alſo, the appearance of ryins, Large cluſters of them are ſeen in ee 
. . 3 at ol Vn | grounds 
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Drewſteignton Logan-ſtone has an uncommon grandeur. The path that leads to it by 
the margin of the river Teign, winds along, beneath the precipitous hill of Piddle-down. 
This hill riſes majeſtically high, to the north: And, at the greateſt diſtance, is ſeen a 
channel, like a ſtreamwork, evidently formed by the floods, which have waſhed down, 
in many places, the natural ſoil into the river, and left it bare and rocky, or ſandy. On 
the other tide of the Teign, and oppolite to this hill, the richneſs of Whiddon-park forms 
a beautiful contraſt with theſe craggy dechvities. Such is this druidical ſcenery, which 
inſpires even the cultivated mind with a fort of religious terror. We need not wonder, 
then, that the ignorant multitude were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the fearful magnifi- 
cence of every object, whether they turned their eyes up the ſteep where the rocks 
frowned over them, or whether they looked onward through the valley, where-foamed 
the waters of the Teign; ſince, to the vulgar, every rock was a god, or the refidence of 
ſome ſpiritual intelligence, and even the gicom it thed was ſacred—ſince the river was 
the habitation of genii, by whoſe agency its waters were reſtrained within its banks, or = 
burſt forth to deluge the country. Amidft iuch a ſcene, therefore, the Logan ſtone, N 
which, doubtleſs, acquired a more than common degree of ſanctity from its poſition in | 5 5 
4 the very channel of the river, muſt have been an admirable engine of prieſtcraft, and | ns 
Bu. have operated on the multitude preciſely as the Druids withed. In the pariſh of Withe- * 
combe. between Withecombe- church and Rippen Torr, there is a Logan- ſtone, of a 
roundiſn form, meaſuring eleven feet in diameter. It is called the Nutcrackers; having 
been the reſort of the common people, during the nut ſeaſon, for the purpoſe of cracx- 3 
ing their nuts. But in conſequence of irs being thus frequented. the owner of the eſtate * 5 = | 
| 
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where it ſtood (if I was rightly informed) got it removed um its ancient poſition: So . | 

that it is, at preſent, inotionleſs; though, before it was diſplaced, it was made to vibrate | | 
by a very little force. On Eaſt-down, in the parith of Manaton, is a Logan-itone, called | | 
in the neighbuurhood the (a) Whooping-rock, from the note which it uſed to make, 
when ſet in motion by the winds. In ftormy weather, it might be heard at the diſtance 
of at leaſt three miles, with the wind. A few years ago, ſcveral perſons moved it by 
main force, off its balance: So that it logge no more. It is evidently a druidical Logan- 
ſtone—and has been venerated by the ſuperſtitious neighbourhood as an enchanted rock, 
from the time of the Druids to the preſent day: And the hands that wantonly diſplaced 

it from its primitive poſition, -are execrated by the villagers around, as having profanely 


— 
7 * 


bY A 8 
to e 


vvDiolated the ſpirit of the rock. Two ledges of ſtone run parallel to each other, with a 
; 3 _ coniiderable opening between them; or rather one large rock, diſparted by {ume violent 
30h convulſion. A fone was placed at the welt end of the ſouth ledge, on one iittle point. 
7 This, then, was the Logan-ſtone, that moved at the fſlighteſt touch, whilſt it preſerved 
-$ its equipoiſe. Near the Valley of Stones, there is a Logan-ſtone on the top of a very high 
- cliff. The upper ftone is of a different quality from that on which it reſts. It is more 
5 ſolid and gritty: A large piece of rock is fallen on it. (%) -The uſe of the Logan- 
1 | ſtone is uncertain. According to Toland, „the Druids made the people believe, that 
Bi grounds adjoining to Whiddon-park : And on a high hill, juſt above the houſe of a Mr. Southmead, 
there is a huge maſs, ſupported at one end by an enormous pillar, and the other end leaning againſt _ 
> the hill.” 1 can only add, that in conſequence of theſe remarks, J have narrowly inſpeRed all this 
bf ſcenery with a ſtrong proepoſſeſſion on my mind, that it was, in a great mcaſure, artificial, i was 
Wo almoſt determined to convert every cluſter of ſtones into a ruin: But I was much diſappointed on 
0 viewing theſe phenomena. They are certainly natural. If they are ruins, they are the ruins only 
5 of nature, deluged by torrents or convulſed by earthquakes. VVV 
8 (4) Giraldus Cambreuſis mentions a large fiat tone, ten feet long, fix wide, and one foot thick, 
- which in his time ſerved as a bridge over the river Alun, in Pembrokeſhire. It was called in Bri- 
23 tiſh, Lech Lawar, that is, the Speating-/one: And the vulgar tradition was, that when a dead body 
EZ Happened to be carried over, this tone ſpoke, ard with the ſtruggle of the voice cracked in the 
=. middle; and the chink, from which the voice ifaed, was then to be ſeen. Poſſibly, this tradition 
BF might be owing to its having been once in a ſituation to make a vbv9ping found ; like the Whooping - 
> rock or Logan-ſtone of Manaton. | | . . N | 
. 66) Mr. Badcock ſays, „that he cannot be certain that it ever moved.“ But his correſpondent. 
Wn informs him, that “ ſome years ago, there was a rock in the Valley of Stones that was balanced 
ES and moved, but that one of the fragments near it having fallen through decay, the end reſted and 
=: {till reſts on this ſtone, ſo that it can no longer be moved. From the whole of what I have heard 
© ot it, ſays this gentleman, 1 have no doubt but theſe rocky fragments are the ruins of a Druid 
oy Vo. I, VF | they 
| 
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they alone could move theſe ſtones, and hy a miracle only; by which pretended miracle, 


they condemned or acquitted the accuſed, and often brought criminals to confeſs, what 


could in no other way be extorted from them.” (a4) And, ſurely, it is not improbable, 
that the Druids diſcovering this uncommon property in the natural Logan-ſtones, 
foon learned to make ule of it as an occaſional miracle, and that they conſecrated arti- 


ficial Logan-rocks, where nature had not already prepared them. Spirits were then 


reported to inhabit theſe rocks; the vibratory motion I have deſcribed, was adduced in 


proof of this; and, to complete the whole, the Logan-ſtone became an idol. 


The two Druidical monuments which I have now repreſented, are both fo rude, and 


of ſuch different ſizes, that to convey a juſt notion of their form, is impoſſible. They 


are, indeed, in a great meaſure, natural. But it is their enormity, the ſingularity of 
their poſition, the curiouſneſs of their combination, and the groteſque appearance of 


_ ſurrounding objects, that ſuggeſt the idea of their druidical ſanctity. Yet the Rock-idol 
and the Logan-ſtone have frequently leſs dubious marks of Druidiſm. The Rock-baſon, 


which is often found on both, is a veſtige of the Druids, leſs equivocal. The hollows or 
awtificial baſons, ſunk into the ſurface of the rocks, are monuments of a very ſingular 
kind. They are generally found on the higheſt hills, and on the tops of the moſt con- 
{picuous karns. They are never ſeen on the fide of rocks, but always on the top; their 
openings horizontally facing the heavens. Theſe baſons are not uniform in their 


ſhape : ſome are quite irregular, ſome oval, and ſome are exactly circular. Their ſize 


is from ſix feet to a few inches in diameter. Some have lips or outlets: Others have 
none. The ſmaller baſons have often little falls into a larger baton, which receives 
their tribute, and detains it, having no outlet. Other large baſons, intermixed with 
little ones, have paſſages from one to another, and by ſucceſſive falls uniting, tranſmit 
what they receive into one common baſon, which has a drain, that ſerves itſelf, and 
all the baſons above it. Dr. Borlaſe's remarks on Rock-baſons, are to this purpoſe : 
And my own obſervations have confirmed the truth of them. Of the baſons on the 


Rock- idols, the following have fallen under my notice. On a rock, at no great diſ- 


ance from the cataract in Chriſtow, is a baſon of this deſcription: And there are 


| feveral Rock-baſons on the top of that vaſt pile of ſtone, at the end of the Druidical 

_ down in Drewſteignton. On Villingstone- roch, in Moretonhampltead, are two Rock- 
Gbaſons. Keſlor-rock, on the eaſt fide of Dartmoor, and Heytorr on the S. E. border of 
the foreſt, on Aſhburton downs, are natural rocks, riſing out of the earth: But they 


have ſmall baſons hollowed out on their tops; of which ſome will hold four or five 
allons, being two feet or more in diameter, and from fix to ten inches deep. There 


is a flight of ſteps, regularly cut out, in Heytorr- rock, by which the Druids might aſcend 


to the baſon on the top, and perform the accuſtomed ceremonies, wlülſt the multitudes. 


were aſſembled below. In Withecombe pariſh, Miltorr muſt have been a rock in high 
eſtimation with the Druid prieſthood. On the top ledge of ſtone (which is twelve 
feet by eight) there are four baſons. The largeſt baſon is two feet three quarters; the 
ſecond, one foot three quarters; the third, one foot and one quarter; the fourth, 


one foot. The firſt and fourth, are placed ſouth; the ſecond, due eaſt; the third, 


north. Theſe Rock-baſons have, each of them, a lip: But they do not communicate 


as is the caſe in ſome monuments of this kind. To one of theie baſons there are little 
duds, deſigned to lead the water from the inclined plane into the cavity. From this 


emmence of Miltorr, a wild collection of karns are ſeen, at various diſtances, conſiſting 
ol different ſpecies of granite, unmixed with any other ſtone—ſuch as Belt-torr—Benjie- 


torr—Y arter-torr—Quarnell-torr—Sharper-torr.—On Bel-torr, are two very ay Rock- 


baſons, on one detached fragment of rock; and one Rock-baſon on another fragment 
of rock. They are all without lips; and on the very verge of the rocks which is al- 


ways, indeed, the caſe. The fragment (for ſuch I call it from its appearance) on which 


the two baſons appear, is at ſome diſtance from the other enormous maſles of ſtone. _ 


Benjie-torr is a bare ſtone hill—Yarter-torr conſiſts of large ledges of rock, irregularly 
piled—Quarnell-torr will occur among the barrows—On Sharper-torr there is a baſon, 
on the edge of the rock, with one lip. On Dartmoor, within the limits of the pariſh of 
Holn, there are various groteſque rocks, with baſons. On Pentorr, in Dartmoor, 


are four baſons, cut on the top ſtone, each about two feet in diameter. On the Logan- 
rock which I have deſcribed, in the channel of. the Teign, is a baſon of an elliptical 


(e) Hiſt. of the Druids, p. 203. 
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form. The above are the Rock-baſons which I have had an opportunity of noticing in 
Devon. And they correſpond with Borlaſe's deſcription of the Rock-baſons in Corn- 
wall. But many of theſe baſons are mere natural hollows. And their formation is to 
be attributed to the water, The ſurface of the rocks was, at firſt, rugged: And rain- 
water, repeatedly falling, and naturally reſting in the little hollows, would wear them 
into deep hollows. Yet there are, ſurely, Rock-baſons that are not owing to ſuch attri- 
tion; particularly thoſe which have lips: Moſt of the hp-hollows are, confeſſedly, arti. 
ficial, With reſpect to the ule of theſe baſons, I think we may eaſily conjecture, that 
they were contrived by the Druids, as receptacles of water, for the purpoſe of external 


purifications by waſhing and ſprinkling. The rites of water-Juſtration and ablation, 


were too frequent among the Aſiatics, not to be known to the Druids, who reſembled 
the eaſtern nations in all their religious ceremonies, faſhions and cuſtoms. In the chan- 


nelled baſons, the lips are generally pointing to that part of the ſtone, whence the water 
collected, might be moſt conveniently diſcharged into ſome veſlel placed below. Of thoſg 


which have no lips, the larger cavity hath often a number of little baſons in its circum- 
ference, to ſupply it with their tributary water. From ſuch batons, the officiating Druid 
might ſanctity the congregation with a more ſacred luſtration than uſnal. In this water 
he might mix his miſletoe, or infule his oak leaves, for a medicinal or incantatorial po- 
tion. But on the Logan-ftone (whether channelled or otherwiſe) the motion of the 
ſtone might fo agitate the water, as to delude the multitude by a pretended miracle; 
whilſt it extorted confeſſion of crimes from the guilty or accuſed, ſatisfied the credulous, 


and reconciled, in ſhort, the minds of the people to the druidical deciſions which it 


ſanctified. 9 3 5 5 9851 0 
Hitherto, I have noticed only huge maſſes of miſhapen rock. I ſhall now proceed to 


mark the monuments of Druidiſm, which aſſume a leis irregular appearance: Such are 


the ſtones of a columnar form, which, though ſufficiently rough, thew, in their poſition 


at leaſt, the hand of man. Firſt, for the Single Stone erect.— The Single Stone erect was 
frequent among the earlieſt inhabitants of the world. The patriarch Jacob raiſed ſeveral 
of theſe pillars, as religious monuments : And Joſhua ſet up a great ſtone under an oak, 
that was by the ſanctuary of the Lord. The Gentiles erected pillars of the ſame kind, 
in every country, for the purpoſes of ſuperſtition. They worſhipped, indeed, the pillar; 
And it hath been conjectured, not without reaſon, that the appearance of God in a 
paillar of fire by night,” might have given riſe to this ſpecies of idolatry. That the Ca- 

naanites worſhipped theſe pillars as gods, we learn from ſeveral texts in fcripture. 
Neither ſhalt thou rear up a ſtanding pillar; nor ſet up any image of ſtone in your 


land to bow down unto it. Yet the Jews, though thus expreſſly forbidden to imitate 
the people of Canaan, ſet up pillars on every high hill, and beneath every green tree. 


To this we may add, that the Brachmans profeſſed to worthip the deity under the 


figure of a little column of ſtvne. Thoſe countries, which had any communication with 


| Syria, ZEgypt, or Greece, very ſoon adopted this idolatrous practice. In this country, 
there are a great number of high ſtones, ſtill ſtanding In many places. The Single Stone 

erect, was ſometimes a ſepulchral monument. To mark the ſpot where ſhe was buried, 

| Jacob ſet a pillar upon the grave of Rachel. Thus, alſo, the burial-place of Bohan, 
the ſon of Reuben, was diſtinguiſhed. Ilus was buried in this manner, on the plain 
before the city of Troy: And the barrow and the pillar are mentioned in Homer, as 
„the meed of the dead. The monuments of this kind, which Borlaſe hath deſcribed 
as druidical, are plain columns of ſtone, without the leaſt inſcription. Longſtone, in 


the pariſh of Eaſt Worlington, is, perhaps, a druidical pillar. It is fituated in a farm, 


called Stone, about a mile to the north of Drayford, at a little diſtance on the left hand 

from the turnpike road leading from Drayford to Southmolton. The farm, doubtleſs, _ 
derived its name from this monument. It is perfectly rough, as if cut out of the rock, 
Its elevation is about ſix feet; and it is thirteen inches ſquare, Though it inclines, at 


preſent, a little to the ſouth, yet at firſt it was erected perpendicularly. This incli- 


nation is ſaid to have been occaſioned by a man's digging under it, in hopes of hidden 

treaſure. But its depth below the ſurface of the ground, is nearly equal, we are told, 

to its elevation. Stanborough-Rock may be ſeen from the road between Morleigh and 

Harberton-Ford. It has been called a abort ter But it appears more like a natu- 
1 


ral rock. In this manner were pillars erected, ſingly: And two, three, or more columns, 


were, alſo, aſſembled for various purpoſes. —With reſpect to the to ſtone monuments, 
it is thought that they originated among the oriental nations, in honor of their two divi- 


— — — — * i 
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nities, the ſun and the moon. (a) And the graves of conſiderable perſons were often 
diſtinguiſhed by an erected ſtone at each end of the body interred. Of the two 
fone monuments, the moſt famous were the pillars of Hercules, erected at the ancient 
Gades, as terminations of his weſtern travels. They are called ajfSpooia: ret In 
the ſame manner, two pillars are ſaid to have been erected in honor of Hercules, at 
(b)Hertland-point, or the Promontory of Hercules, in Devonſhire : And at Start-point, 
there are ſtill the remains of columns, it is ſuppoſed, in memory of the Phenician Afarte. 
— has deſcribed tab ſtone pillars near "wy village of Kenneford. .(c) Of three 


tones 


(a) In places of ancient ſepulture, we ſome times find three ſtones, placed in ſuch a manner as 


to conſtitute one monument; where three perſons were, perhaps, interred. A number of ſtones 
ware frequently erected, as memorials of particular circumſtances or incidents. Elijah built an altar, 
compoſed of twelve ſtones, according to the number of the twelve tribes of Iſrael. 


(5) At Hertland, according to Richard of Cirenceſter (than whom no better authority can be cited) 
were pillars commemorative of Hercules. At Artavia “ wiſuntur Hazer Cor umxN .““ Ricard. 
p. 20. 


(c) * Then this Ryveret nameth a village Ken- ford, throughe which yt fleeteth. And here i is a 


| ſytt oppertunitie offred to tell you of a wonder, or old fable, or what you pleaſe to think yt. I could 


well forbear to relate yt, but I intend not to ſtem the tyde, but ſwymme with the ſtream and cur- 
rent of the world: for I think (let me well remember) I have ſeen fewe men in my tyme, which 


were free from ſpeakinge ſom foliſh (at leaſt ydle vayn commentitious fancye) at one tyme or other. 
But his fortune is worſt that ſpeakes them in earneſt and with affeQation ; curiouſly and ambiti- 


_ ouſly ſeekinge to procure credyt and belief, when little or none is due, It ſhall not * be ſayd 
of me: yf yt be, I reckon not. , 


Ne iſte magno conatu magnas nugas dixerte, 

This fellow (ſure) with much a-doe, 

| | | Will tell ſtrange tales and trifles too. | | 
It ſhall not byte me. You ſhall have yt frely at the ſame price it coſt me, and in the ſame mea- 


| {ure as near as I can. 


Somwhat above this village as you diſcend from the great hill of Haldowne toward Exeſter, at 
the foote whereof ſtood along tyme (I cannot ſay now ſtand) two ſtones, pitched on the ends, 


which to ſtrang traveyllers ſeemed to be ther placed for paſſengers with the more eaſe (eſpecially 
woemen, which then perchanc were not uſed to be lyfted upp, and in that age went not in coaches) 
to take ther horſe; for commonly all men walk down that ſteep diicent. But from the deishbours, | 

and thoes that anciently dwelled neer yt, you have another and ſtranger relation. 


They firſt name them the gyants ſtones. And they ſay by an ancient tradition, that a gyant (ſo 


men of an extraordinary ſtature are called, and ſome ſuch men are ſcen in every agge,) was there 
buried, who not only for his large bulke, and length, but for his ſtrength and valour ſurpaſſed (by 


farr) all men of his tyme. And that I ſpinne not out the thread of this tale at a farder length, how _ 


. He fell here ſodenly down dead, and the cauſe of his death worth (I can tell you by a good fyre 
ſyde in a winters cold night,) the hearinge, that he was buried in this place. And thes two ſtones _ 
were placed one at his head and the other at his feete; which expreſſed him to be no pigmye, but 


of the longeſt ſize; yet not peradventure ſo large as he whom the noble our nb a * | 


ne Goicribeth thus: 


His legges two pillars, and to fee him goe 
Hie ſeem'd ſome ſteeple reeyling to and fro. | 
| But hs wonder was, that albeit the placinge of thes two ſtones, ſhewed whey his head and feet 
lay, yet the true lengthe of his ſtature, could never be dyrectly knowen. For meaſure the diſtanc 


|  betweene them as often as you would, yet ſhould you not take yt twice together alyke equall: but 
at everye ſeverall tyme, ther would be ſom difference, longer or ſhorter. What fallacye ther was 
I cannot conceive, but that report was generall, yea and by ſuch whoes credit was not to be queſ- 

_ tioned, that eyther themſelves had found yt ſo by tryall, or heard yt by thoſe affirmed, of the truth 
of whoes relation no doubt or miſtruſt was to be made. But to call them now to witneſſe is need- 
leſſe. Yet would I not perfuade you to believe more of this, then of other of lyke nature. As 
mayn Amber ſtone in Cornwall, yet to be perceived, a huge rock fencibly moving to and fro (as 
tis verified) by power of a finger: but not to be removed by the Reengeh. 4 of oy. ſhoulders, as 


zhes verſes * 


e Be thou thy mother natures worke | 
Or proof of gyants might, 
Worthleſſe and ragged, though on thew, 
Yet art thou worth the ſight, - OE 


Thie 


that an intermediate pillar, at leaſt, had been removed. 


nearly one-fourth of the greateſt ſpace on the 


three paces ; in the midway of which, at the enters extremity, ſtands the Cromlech. And 
I do not ſcruple to aſſert, that this Druid way, beginning on the environs of the Crom- 


the wonder ceaſed.“ Weltcote's View, p. 17. 
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ſtones ſo placed as to conſtitute one monument, I know no inſtances in Devonſhire ; 
though Wormius tells us, that Speed, in his deſcription of Devon, hath mentioned ſome 
ſtones on Exmoor, triangularly diſpoſed. **. J. Speed in deſcriptione Devon. ad Exmore 
Saxa in Triangulum, alia in orbem erefa (trophea certe victoriarum quas Romani Sax- 
ones, vel Dani obtinuerunt) ac Danicis literis unum inſcribi refert.” (a) All this is deſul- 
tory. Theſe ſtones erect are Roman, Saxon, or Daniſh : And why not Britiſh ?—Of 
an indefinite number of pillars, not in a circular direction, the down in Drewſteignton, 
near the Cromlech, furniſhes us with a ſtriking ſpecimen. Towards the weſt of the 
Cromlech, I remarked ſeveral conical pillars, about four feet high. On the ſouth fide, 


there are three, ſtanding in a direct line from eaſt to weſt. The diſtance from the more 
weſtern to the middle, was two hundred and twelve mee e the middle to that on 


the eaſt, one hundred and ſix—juſt one half of the former; by which it ſhould ſeem, 
are two others remaining erect—the one from the other diſtant about fifty-two paces, 
oppoſite line. The area between, is ninety- 


lech, was intended to inſpire thoſe who were approaching the monument, from Dart- 
moor, with greater awe and reverence ; where, probably, on a ſolemn anniverſary, the 
Druid prieſts might have met the attendant eople, and commenced the proceſſion.— 
With reſpect to columns ęrected on a circular plan, the number of ſtones erect are various. 


The diſtance of the pillars from each other, is different in different circles, but is the 
lame, or nearly fo, in one and the ſame circle. The figure of theſe monuments, is either 
exactly circular, elliptical, or ſemicircular. The columnar circles which have occurred 


to obſervation in this county, are the following; which I have diſtinguiſhed either by 
their ſituation, or their connexion with other druidical monuments—fſ1mple and detached 


circles on downs or plains—fimple circles on artificial mounts—carcles contiguous to each 
other circles including kiltvaens—circles encloſed hy amphitheatrical heaps or walls of 
ſtone. On ſeveral parts both of Dartmoor and of Exmoor, there are ſmall circles of ſtone 
erect; ſimple in their conſtruction, and detached from each other: They are too trivial 


This huger rock on fingers force 
Apparently will move, 
But to remove yt many ſtrengths 
535 a Shall all too feeble prove. 
Some years fince, thes ſtones ſecretly in the night were ut 


Scilicet tempus veniet cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitur aratro 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulcris. 


The tyme will come one day, when in that bound 
| The paynfull huſhand plowing of the ground 

. Shall wonder at the huge bones therin found.“ (1) 
(a) Worm. p. 67. | FTC 3 


(i) This extract is taken from Weſteote's M. S. in the Britiſh Muſeum, To enable my readers to judge of the great 
difference between the two M. S. S. I ſhall ſuhjoin the paſſage that correſponds with the above, from the Portledge M.S. 
Then this ryver nameth a Village Kenforde through which it paſſeth. ſomewhat. aboue this village as you deſcend from 


the great Hill called Halldowne, ſtood a Jong time 2 ſtones pitched vp at the ends, the neighbours name them Gyants 


fiones, from an antient tradition that a Gyant was there buried, who not only for largeneſſ of body but for valour & ſtrength 
ſurpaſſed (by far) all men living in that age. & how hee fell here ſuddainly down dead, & the cauſe of his death: that 


one of the {tones was placed at his jnterment at his head & the other. at his feet, which declared him to bee of a large 
ſize. but the thing to be wondered at was. That albeit the placing of theſe 2 ſtones ſhowed where his head & ſeet lay, 


yet his true ſtature could never be directly known, for meaſure the diſtance betwixt them ſoe often as you would, yet 
ſhould you neuer take it twice alike equall. ſome yeares fince theſe ſtones were ſectetly in a night digged vp and ſoe 


for 


In a parallel line to the north, 


| 1dermyned and taken upp: but by 
whome, and for what cauſe is not vulgarly knowen, neither is it difcovered what was found under 
them. Som ſuppoſe they made ſearch ior treaſure conceived there to be hydden; others agayne 
imagine to ſeeke out the certeintye, whether ther were any bones ther to be ſeen as the remayn- 
der of that large corps, yf ſo thereby to confirme the beliefe (of divers incredulous perſons) that 
there were ſuch tall men in fore-paſſed agges, As V 


| irgil in the firſt of his Georgickes ſays touch- 
ing the plowinge of Emonian and Emathyan fields. 1 | „„ 
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for particular deſcription. In the central part of the Valley of Stones, there are ſeveral 


plain circles, in diameter about forty feet. Riſdon ſays, that on Maddoc's Down, in 
the pariſh of Eaſtdown, there © ſtand certain ſtones circularwiſe, of more than the height 


of a man.” And Weſtcote notices the curious ſtones on Exmoor and Maddoc's Down. (a) 


There 


(a) « Now you expect & hope for more pleaſing objects, & more comfort after theſe vneven, rockye, 


tyring, ſtumbling melancholy wayes : but I cannot promiſe you preſently: 1 ſee a ſpacious courſe 


barren & wild object, yeilding little comfort by his rough complexion. haue but a little patience your 


ſtay ſhall not bee long, I will ſhorten the way by guiding you by a direct lyne without ambages, you 
fall not haue a bow of a tree to ſtrike off your hatt, or drop in your neck. It is Exe-moore we are 
come ynto : the greateſt part whereof lyeth in Somerſetſhire & yeildeth noe mettle, as yet known, 
onely good ſummering for ſheep & cattle, & that in good qualitye and quantity, and therefore wee 
| ſhould ſoon paſs it over, were I not to ſhew you certain ſtones, ſuppoſed as I am informed to bee 


there erected, ſome in tryanglewiſe, other in circle, as Trophes of victories, gotten of (or by) the 


Romanes, Saxons or Danes, on which are engraven certen Daniſh or Saxon characters. of ſome 
thought to bee there fixed in memory of the great ſlaughter, at the overthrow & death of Hubba the 
Dane, who hauing with Hungar his Aſſociat huryed over all the country from Egliſdon (now St. 
Edmondſburye) to this Countrye, was here with many other ſlain Anno 879. And their Banner 
(which was wrought by the Daughters of King Lothbrook (in engliſh Letherbreech) whereon they _ 
_ repoſed noe little confidence for good ſucceſſe, having been ſoe often diſplayed fortunately in the 
Danes partye) taken: And the place eue ſince called Hubbleſtow ; but for that place wee ſhall 


finde it perchance elſewhere neer the mouth of Towridge. Others again ſuppoſe them to bee ſet as 
markes and guides to direct Paſſengers : But let vs leaue the cauſe and find thoſe ſtones, which I 


could neuer as yet, neither can they, that I haue purpoſely employed in queſt of them find any ſuch, 


either in the North-moore, between Horeoke- Rydge and Snabhill ; nor ſouthward, from Exa-bor- 
rough to Exridge, or in the Middle-Moore weſtward, betweene the Long Chayne to Rexable and 
Settacomb, or in the ſouth from Dryſlade to Vermyball, neither from Weſter Emmott to Lydden- 


moore, & all the other noted Hills & Combes therein, to name all which, would bee I think ſome- 
what weariſome to you as the Journey to myſelfe. for I was vext with a jelous care, to a particular 
K ſerious inquiſition of what occurs in reading, taken vp of the writers vpon credit of the Report- 
ers. for I find onely neare Porlock Commons a ſtone not pitched but lying, which they call Long- 
tone, but that may breed another queſtion, why it ſhould be ſoe named being not aboue 4 ſoote 
in length & leſs in craſſitude. Alſoe in the weſt from Woodborrough towards Rodely-hedd vpon 
Chollocomb Commons is a plain ſtone erected, in heyth near 6 foote, and 2 in thickneſſe, yet with- 
ont any antique engraving. But fomewhat nearer to our purpoſe doe I find in the pariſh of Eaſt- 
Dove in the ffarm of Northcott (the ſeat ſometime of a gentleman of that name John Northcott 
who was Sheriff of this County the 29th yeare of Edw. 3d. and though it bee out now of the name, 
we ſhall finde one of his poſteritie & of his name his equal in the 2d yeare of King Charles) in a 
large ſpacious field incloſed, by the name of Maddock or Maddocks-downe, 4 or 5 miles from the 


fforreſt ; certain ſtones erected in this manner: firſt there ſtand two great ſtones in nature or faſhion 


8 (though not curjouſly cutt) of Pyramydes, diſtant the one from the other 147 foote: the greateſt is 
in height aboue the ground nine foote and halfe. every ſquare bearing fowr foote : The heighth of 
the other ſtone is fiue foote and a halfe, but in ſquare well nigh equalls, the other being ſomewhat 


aboue three foote. Theſe two ſtones or as may bee ſaid Pillars, ſtand in a right lyne, one oppofite 


to the other. ſixtie ſix foote on the fide of theſe, are layd a row or banck of 23 great vnformed 
tones alſoe, but not equalling the other two by much, & reaching from one of theſe ſtanes to the 


other in direct lyne and making a reciprocal figure as hauing the ſides equally proportioned but 


double as long, or more then ſquare (which as I am told is called a Parellelogram) but for your 
better vnderſtanding I preſent them this to your view, „ . | 
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A. the great ſtone 9 foot 6 inches 
B the other great ſtone 5 foot 6 inches 
CCC the row gf 23 ſtone. | _ 
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There is a ſmall columnar circle, as I have been informed, on Buckland Beacon, in the 


Tis pariſh of Buckland in the Moor. Somewhat ſouth of the Druid way or via ſacra, at 
E Drewſteignton, are two curious circles, contiguous to each other, on the deſcent of the 
5 hill. The firſt circle is marked by a vallum, which on the outer part declines, and is 
WE about four feet high. Though the greater part of the ſtones which were erected on the 
. top of the mound, are gone, and the ſtones that remain are deep ſunk in the ground; 


But on neither of theſe are there any Characters to be perceived neither are they capable of any ſuch, 
being impoſſible (as I ſuppoſe) or very difficult to engrave in them; that theſe ſtones ſhould grow 


Ts ſoe here by nature I cannot bee perſuaded, neither can I as yet by any reading or reaſon or by any 
"A mans elſe vnderſtand or by tradition gheſſe, why they ſhould be here erected, but for ſome victorie 
244 there gotten ; and the monument of the interment of ſome famous or eminent perſonns : but to 
LS conjecture by the name of Maddock or Mattock I cannot allude to any authentical hiſtorie or per- 
3 ſon; to thinke vpon Madock who in the 23d yeare of Ed . iſt 1204, raiſed an Uproar or Rebellion 
EE in Wales, from whome the King on the Ifle of Angleſey, and after in the 25th yeare of the ſaid 
Bo King was taken, drawn and hanged, his rebellion being in Wales and his death in London, were 
ID) without any congruitie. to fetch it as farr as Madock the 4th ſonne of Owen Guineth Prince of 
Wales, who ſeeing his 3 Brothers contending for the Gouernment rigged certaine ſhipps & ſought 
Adventures by ſea and was the firſt (as is ſuppoſed with great likelyhood) that diſcovered the Weſt 
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Indies, & inhabitted itt, giuing Bryttiſh names to divers things Anno 1170. of whom Meredith the 
ſonne of Rheſi (als Ap- hes) who liucd ſometime after him leaveth this remembrance 8 


Madoc wyf mwyeda wedd Madoc I am the ſonne of Owen Guinedd _ 
Jan genan, Owen Guenedd With ſtature tall, & comely grace adorned | | = 
Ni finnum dir fyenaid oedd Noe ſtore of Landes at home or welth mee pleaſe | | 
Na da Mawr ondy morodd | My minde was whole toſerch the Ocean Seas. 
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I finde noe likelyhood therein, & therefore will leave itt to the ſcrutiny of him that is better read 
Ba then my ſelfe, and ſoe may leave Ex-moore.'* Weſtcote's View (Portledge M. S.) p. 45, 46, 47, 48. 
„ On this down and its environs, are a great number of rocks and columnar ſtones, of various ſizes 


1 
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; and in various figures. They are thus noticed by a correſpondent of Dean Milles: „On Maddoc- 
88 common, one ſtone is of a remarkable ſize, and one only. It is of a conic figure, not ſo large at the 
” baſe, as near its center, occaſioned by the ſheep rubbing againſt it. At the center, it meaſures 
EY | fifteen feet four inches. The height, about which I could not be ſo exact, I take to be eleven feet, 
£2 if not more. In a line parallel to this great ſtone, from ſouth to north, and at the diſtance of twenty- 
5 four paces, lies a trunk of ſtone, above a foot from the ground, whoſe diameter is two feet eight 
5 inches. About twelve paces diſtant from this, in a line from weſt. to eaſt, is a ſtone not a foot 
2 above the ground, and about a foot in diameter. Were there another to correſpond to the large 
3 one, theſe four would include a ſpace of ground, whoſe oppoſite ſides would be equal. I counted 
1 more than an hundred cluſters of ſtone in different parts. In ſome places, ſix, eight, or more are to 
A be ſeen together, but not remarkable for their height. At one groupe of fix, the eye is particularly 


engaged. Theſe ſtand circular-wiſe, and are the only ones in which the circular figure can be 
_ diſcovered. At the diſtance of four paces from this circle, is the trunk of a ſtone, nearly three feet 
above the ſurface, whoſe diameter meaſures about three feet. The opinion of the country is, that the 
firſt ſtone I have deſcribed being one entire ſolid ſtone, was erected by human hands. Concerning 
theſe ſtones, we have two traditions. One is, that there was a battle fought between Biry, or 
Berry, and Maddoc, two potent lords; and that Maddoc erected theſe monuments to perpetuate his 
victory. The other tradition is, that two Lords had a battle on this ſpot of ground, and that, though 
the conqueror is forgotten, the name of the vanquithed was Maddoc, and that the flain were all 
buried in a common adjoining to this, hence called Deadbury common: Yet J could perceive no 
tumuli there. Thus writes a Gentleman from Barnſtaple, in 1751. Mr. Badcock informs Sir 
George Yonge, that “of the ſtones that bear the name of Maddoc, the larger ones ſtil! remain 
and that the ſmaller ones may be traced out, though they are almoſt buried beneath the turf. ' They 
; are (ſays he) undoubtedly, ſepulchral : And, I think, they are commemorative of a diſtinguiſhed - 
perſonage, who was killed on the ſpot, in ſome great battle. On the Welſh coaſt, oppoſite to that 


2 part of the country, where theſe ſtones are erected, there is a ſtone called Maen Madock, It is par- 

Z ticularly mentioned in a paper written by Mr. Strange, in the Archeologia, concerning ſome hitherto 

15 unnoticed curioſities in Brechnochſhire. Perhaps, on a careful examination, the one might throw . 

. light on the other.“ And a late correſpondent, (1) alſo, writes: „On the north: ſide of the parith 

5 of Eaft-Down, is an eſtate which, though now incloſed, ſtill, bears the name of Maddoc's-Dexun. 

. On this place ſands a remarkably large ſtone of the ſpar kind -in the midiſt of a plain, about twelve 

5 feet above ground, and of a ſize too large ever to have been fixed there by art. At the diſtance | 
1 of ſome yards, are ſeveral other ſtones, lying flat which they call the Gyants' Quoits. ? 
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yet from theſe relics we can clearly trace out the whole round of the circle. The ſtones, 
compoſing its circumference, were placed at equal diſtances. The area is quite clear: 
And the diameter of this circle is ninety-three feet. Contiguous to this, is another 
circle, nearly of the ſame ſize. One vallum, in the point of approximation, ſerves for 
both. On Quarnell Down (between Quarnell Torr and Sharper Torr) there are a num- 
ber of druidical circles. One of theſe circles encloſes a kiftwaer, or a ſtone ſepulchral 
cheſt. It originally conſiſted of eleven ſtones erect; nine of which are ſtanding, and two 
are fallen. It is of an elliptical figure: And the area of it meaſures ten feet by eight, 3 
In the centre of it, is this kiſtvaen; which is a cavity, encloſed by ſide- ſtones pitched on = 
end, meaſuring in the clear four feet by three, and covered by a capſtone. Theſe ſide- E 
| ſtones are placed at right angles, and have plane ſurfaces: And the covering-ſtone is 
five feet long, four feet wide, and three feet deep.—Within that curious amphitheatre, 


in the pariſh of Manaton, called Grimſpound, are no leſs than twenty circles; not one 
of which exceeds a land-yard in diameter. They all ſeem to have been formed by tones © 
erect : But in each circle where the pillars are fallen or have diſappeared, the circumfe- BY 
rence is diſtinctly marked by heaps of ſmall ſtones. Some of the pillars which lie on the = 
ground, plainly point out their original ſtation, and might eaſily be replaced. At pre- ES 
ſent, there are only two perfect circles; one of which conſiſts of thirty-five pillars—the | 


other of twenty-ſeven. In both circles the pillars are placed at equal diſtances. And 
there are fix circles (each about twelve feet in diameter) in contact with each other. = 
The wall that encloſes theſe twenty circles, is ninety- ſix land-yards round. It was built = 
with rough moorſtone, without cement. In ſeveral places where it is entire, it is about | 
fix feet in height, and of the ſame thickneſs. But it 1s, in general, in ruins, and a mere 
| heap of ſtones. From the eaſt part of this circular mound, to the weſt, are twenty-two 
land-yards ; and from the north to the ſouth, twenty-eight. There is an entrance on 
the eaſt ſide of this amphitheatre, and another on the ſouth-weſt fide of it: And at each 
entrance, there 1s an appearance of a flat pavement. The north ſide of this wall, which 
is waſhed by Grimſlake, is the boundary between North-Bovey and Manaton.—As to the = 
| uſes of the circle, there is no doubt but theſe monuments, in general, were of religious | 
Inſtitution ;_ and deſigned originally for the rites of worſhip. The Perſians graſped the _ 
whole compaſs of the heavens in the idea of their Jupiter: The Druids worſhipped the 
fame deity in the manner of the Perſians: And what could be more expreſſive of his un- 
confined eſſence, than the circular figure? Where could they perform with fo much pro- 
priety, their adoration to every region of the heavens, as in the midſt of the circle? (a) 
Though theſe circles are of different fizes, yet they might all have been places of worſhip : _ 
The larger circles might have been deſigned for general aſſemblies; the ſmaller, for 
private uſes; the large, for ſacrifices and feſtal ſolemnities; the ſmall, for particular in- 
terceſſions and predictions. (“%) And prieſts and worthies were often interred in the midſt 
of the ſacred circle. Bones have been frequently found in the kiſtvaen. The circles 
within the ſtone encloſure of Grimſpound, are the moſt remarkable in Devonſhire. It is 
robable, that this ſpot was one of the principal temples of the Druids.(c) I have, E 
| Richerto, noticed plain pillars only: But the Druids had alto z/cr:bed pillars. Dr. Borlaſfe 
is of opinion, that all our inſcribed pillars are poſterior to the Britiſh Period ; © becauſe 
the Druids were averſe from committing any thing to writing.” But the Doctor is here 
miſtaken: And the error originates in his miſapprehenſion of the following paſſage in 
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Cæſar: Nonulli annos vicenos in diſciplina permanent: neque fas eſſe exiſtimant ea 
literis mandare; quum in reliquis fere publicis privatiſque rationibus (e) (Grecis ) Iteri, ; | 3 
utantur. Cæſar here plainly intimates, that though the Druids forbade their ſcholars | 

* to commit what they learnt to writing, yet that letters were uſed both on public and . 
private occaſions. Cæſar remarks, that this prohibition was, probably, for two reaſons A 
quod neque in vulgus diſciplina efferri velint ; neque eos qui diſcunt, literis confiſos, minus 


memoriæ ſtudere.“ Borlaſe's inference, therefore, from the paſlage, is abſurd.” Many of 


(a) The Phenician Hercules, or the Sun, was worſhipped in an open temple. 
(5) It has appeared, indeed, that circles were often applied to other uſes, : 8 1 1 
(e) Of an amphitheatrical mound, ſimilar to that at Piran or St. Juſt, in Cornwall (which I have 
deſcribed in the ſecond ſection) Grimſpound is the only ſpecimen in Devonſhire. Tradition ſays, 
that Grimſpound was uſed to enfold cattle, „when the people lived upon the hills, before the val- 
lies were cleanſed, and when wild beaſts infeſted the country.“ R 
9 b „ . . the 
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the pillars, which the Druids erected, were, I doubt not, inſcribed with their ſacred 
characters. The monuments of the Iriſh Druids are a ſufficient evidence of this fact. In 
Danmonium, however, ve have no inſcribed pillars, which we can with any degree 
of confidence attribute to the Druids. The few Danmonian columns with inſcriptions, 
are of a very doubtful nature. But there is a probability that they are very ancient, 
Several of theſe monuments, xt gag to have been erected in the Britiſh Period, are 


aſcribed to the Greeks. Badcock, in his notes on Chapple, mentions a ſtone near Holy. 
avell, on the borders of Exmoor, on which {ome large characters were engraved. © I have 
ſearched for this ſtone, ſays he, and employed others in the ſame purſuit. At laſt I was 
informed, to my great mortification, that about ten or twelve years ſince, it was made 
the foundation of a little bridge, on the rivulet where it originally ſtood. The man 


who erected this bridge, ſaid, there were nearly twenty letters on 1t—that they had an 


indenting between them, and were not of the common figure; for many perſons, who 


examined them, pronounced them to be Greek.” A rough moorſtone in the pariſh 


of Colebrook, is inſcribed with unknown characters. Prince tells us, „ that this co- 


lumn, which is called Copleſtone, is about twelve feet high from the ſurface of the earth, 


and twenty inches broad, each ſquare, and that it is an entire ſtone, roughly carved with 


various flouriſhes, which ſome have taken for old Saxon characters: And a correſpond- 


ent writes: „There ſeems to have been an inſcription on this ſtone : But, at preſent, 


the characters are illegible.” There is a threſhold-ſtone at Luſtleigh church, with an 

inſcription boldly cut. And there is an upright ſtone, by a ſmith's ſhop, near the church- 
yard of Buckland Monachorum, which is, alſo, inſcribed. It is a large unpoliſhed 
granite. The inſcription runs lengthways. From the top of the ſtone to the beginning 
of the inſcription, are two feet. From the end of the inſcription the ſtone is fixed in the 


ground, about fifteen inches broad where the inſcription is, and eleven deep. (a) There 


is now lying in the pariſh of Valmton, in the church-yard, a long ſtone, which grows 


gradually. leſs towards the upper part; and the bottom part, for near a foot, is left in a 
very rough ftate—as if it were intended to be ſet upright in the earth. This ſtone mea- 


ſures, in length, nine feet. It hes eaſt and weſt ; and, being ſomewhat ſunk in the earth 
by its weight, its thickneſs does not appear; but it muſt be from eight inches to a foot 
thick. On the ſide that is uppermoſt, about the middle of the ſtone, and lengthways, 
are ſome letters ſtrongly cut, which make the word ToREvs. One of my correſpond- 
ents ſays: © I ſhould guels the inſcription on this ſtone to be Greek; and I take the word 


Torewus to be an epithet of Hercules the navigator, from whom is named Hertland Point, 


or Herculis Promon. near Hertland Abbey. Not that there ever was ſuch a Hercules 


But ancient navigators emigrated under the patronage or ſanction of that name, as a 


tutelary ſaint.” There is certainly ſuch a word as Topevs in the Greek; but I cannot 
diſcover its connexion with the navigator Hercules: Nor does it appear that the epithet 


of Toreus was ever applied to Hercules. Another gentleman fancies that this word has 


ſome connexion with Torini—a people of ancient Scythia. But theſe are mere conjec- 
tures. There is no doubt but the word Toreus is on the ſtone : It is fo boldly cut, that 


he who runs may read it. But I ſhould refer this monument to a later period; (5) as 


well as the ſtones, perhaps, at Luſtleigù and Buckland-Monachorum. , They have the 
ſame kind of characters, and are placed in ſimilar ſituations. With regard to the Exmoor 
and Colebrook pillars, we have no ms 5n7z: for conjecture ; ſince the inſcription on the 
nrſt is inacceſſible, and that on the ſecond illegible. Is ee” 
Having concluded my account of the ruder and leſs ſhapely ſtones of the Druids, 1 
proceed to a deſcription of the Cromlech, which has ſomething in its appearance more 
artificial than even the columnar circle; though conſiſting, ined. of rough ſtones, and 


ſufficiently fimple in its conſtruction. According to Borlaſe, a Cromlech is a large 


gibbous ſtone, nearly in an horizontal poſition, ſupported by other flat ſtones, fixed | 
on their edges and faſtened in the ground. The number of the ſupporters is ſeldom 


more than three. The ſupporters commonly mark out an area about fix feet long and 


four feet wide, in the form of a ſtone- cheſt or cell. The Cromlech is either placed on 
the common level of the ground, or mounted on a barrow, or raiſed amidſt a circle of 


JC 0 os * i SD 
(5) The latter end of the Reman-Britiſh Pericd. 
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66 HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 
pillars. Its ſituation is generally on the ſummit of a hill.” (a) The Cromlech would 
often aſſume, perhaps, its proper form, by the mere removal of earth and looſe ſtones 


from 


(a) On Dr. Borlaſe 8 defini tion of a Cromlech, Chapple comments as follows : : « A Cromlech, 


as the Doctor defines it, (1) is © a large flat ſtone, in a horizontal poſition (or near it) ſupported by 
other flat ſtones fix'd on their edges, and faſten'd in the ground, on purpoſe to bear the weight of 


that ſtone, which reſts upon, and overſhadows them, and by reaſon of its exte ded ſurface, and its 


elevation of ſix or eight feet, or more, from the ground, makes the principal figure in this kind of 
monument. [I have already taken notice of the Doctor's obſervation that the ſituation generally 


choſen for them is the very ſummit of a hill; which however true of thoſe in Cornwall, and perhaps 


judg d moſt convenient in others, yet being not ſo in ours, (but on a gentle deſcent from the north) 
could not be always deem'd abſolutely neceſſary. The Doctor further obſerves, that ſometimes 
this flat ſtone, and its ſupporters, ſtand upon the plain natural ſoil, and common level of the ground 


{of which ours, at Shilflon in Drewſteignton, is an inſtance) ; “ but at other times it is mounted on 


a barrow, made either of ſtone or earth. It is ſometimes placed in the middle of a circle of ſtones- 
erect, and when it has a place of that dignity" he thinks it © muſt be ſyppoſed to be eredted on 
fome extraordinary occafion ;'* but that when a circle has a tall ſtone in the middle, it ſeems to 


have been unlawful to remove that middle ſtone, and therefore we find this monument of which 
we are ſpeaking ſometimes placed in the edge of ſuch a circle.“ Of this, in a note ſubjoin'd, the 
Doctor gives an iſtance in Boſcarven-in, referring to an Icon of it, and thence deducing this conſe- 


quence, that the Cromleh was poſterior in date to the circle, and the former erected there ſor the 


fake of the latter: But we ſhall hereafter ſuggeſt ſore reaſons for ſuppoſing them coæval; and 


poſſibly ſuch as may induce the reader to believe their real uſes were very different from thoſe the 
Doctor aſſigns for their erection. Not that I imagine a// Cromlechs to have had ſuch circles of ſtones, 
around them or join'd with them, as he there ſpeaks of; for, as he proceeds to obſcrve, ſome have 
been found “ erected on ſuch rocky fituations, and ſo diſtant from houſes, (where no ſtones-erect 
do ſtand, or appear to have ſtood,) that we may conclude, they were often creed in places where 
there are no ſuch circles :** Of this he gives inſtances ; and perhaps other reaſons might be given 

for their being ſo, were this a proper place to enter upon the ſubject. 

The Doctor next proceeds to ſome account of their conſtruction and name; and ſays, he finds 


the number of ſupporters in al the monuments of this kind which he has ſeen to be no more than 
Tua: And yet in his plan of Lanyon Cromlech (which ſeems the moſt carefully drawn of all the 


tive he has given, and is the only one that has an arrow to indicate its poſition in reſpect to the points 

of the compats), it is ſhewn to have four: A peculiarity, of which he takes no notice in his verbal 
_ Cefcription of it, p. 217; where he however remarks its particular poſition, and informs.us of its 
_ dimenſions as to length, breadth, and girth; as alſo of his having cavſed a pit to be dug under its 


quoit, in ſearch for a ſuppoſed grave there. To reconcile him to himſelf in reſſ ect to its number 
of ſupporters, I ſhould have imagin'd at which is moſt to the north wift (and which is hidden in 


the view of it engraved over the plan), did not riſe quite ſo bigh as the under-ſurface of the table- 
ſtone, ſo as to give it any ſupport 3 and indeed, if it be, as he there ſays, «© fo high that a man on 
horſeback can ſtand under it, ” this i in reſpe& to ſome- part of it may not be quite improbable; for 
it may poſſibly appear hereafter, that the height ot its inner edge need not be above 5 fect 4 inches 


or a very trifle more, for the purpoſe for which J gueſs it was deſign'd : But then, what follows in . 
the Doctor's deſcription, ſhews, that the outer edge at leaſt muſt be at its full height; for this! 


take to be one of thoſe two principal ſupperters which he refers us to, as marked A and B in his 


plan, but theſe letters are omitted by the engraver in the edition of 1754 which I uſe. He thinks _ 
theſe two, becauſe they do not ſtand at right angles with the front line,” as he ſuppoſes them to 
de in other Cromlechs (which I much doubt, and am ſure they do not in 40 ), but in an oblique po- 


ſition, muſt therefore have been forced from its original one, and, as he imagines, by the weight 


of the table · ſtone, or quoit, as the Corniſh call it: But for ſome reaſons, needleſs to be here aſſign d, 


I rather think they Nil! retain their original poſition; and particularly that the w eſtern point of that 


neareſt the center of the plan, is very accurately fix d to anſwer the purpoſes for which it was prin- 
_ Eipally defign'd, but for which, a fourth Fulcrum in ours at Drewvs Teignton would have obſtructed 
its application to another uſe, for which it appears to have been alſo intended ; and there is little | 


reaſon to think otherwiſe of the other ſupporters in that of Lanyon.” 


« Dr, Borlaſe's reaſons for having [ generally at leaſt, for I at preſent take that of Lanyen to be an 


exception) no more than three ſupporters to a Cromlech, as being on ſeveral accounts the moſt con- 
venient; and for preferring unequal to equal ones in reſpect to their heights and level; tho' juſt in 
themſelves, in caſe the general deſign admitted of an indifference in the choice of either, yet will 


not here appear to have induced the fabricators either to fix on that number excluſive of all others, 


or to have them of unequal heights. For though, as he ſays, ſuch ſupporters were eafier to be 


found than thoſe of one and the ſame height; ang tho" it be indeed © much eaſier to Place and fix 
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from the natural rocks. The ſupporting ſtones were found in their preſent poſition ; or, 
if not, were moved into it, with very little exertion ; And the top ſtone, ſuperimpending 


from 


ſecurely any incumbent weight on three ſupporters than on four or more,“ as not requiring the nicety 


of levelling and planning, which he mentions as requiſite in the latter caſe; yet the difficulties 


attending ſuch nicety, had it been neceſſary for their purpoſes, would not have deterr'd the ſame 


perſons from attempting and carrying it into execution, who, as we ſhall ſee, were no leſs nice and 


exact in fixing thoſe unequal heights, than in the other dimenſions of this ſtructure; the inequality 

of thoſe heights being not the reſult of chance, nor wholly of choice ; but found neceſſary to the 

due adjuſtment of the whole fabrick, and fitting it to anſwer its end and deſign. | | 
The Doctor proceeds to take notice of the uſual dimenſions of Cromlechs, their firmneſs, and their 


_ perinanency. The ſupporters, he ſays, „mark out and inclofe an area, generally, fix feet long, 
or ſomewhat more, and about four feet wide,“ and adds, “ in the form of a flone cheſt or cell: But 
perhaps 'tis very rarely that they can be reduced to that form, even by the aid of fancy; and 
that they are not a/ways ſo torm'd, is undeniably evident, there being more than one inſtance of 


the contrary ; notwithſtanding what Wormius, whom he quotes, has ſaid concerning them, and con- 
jectured to have been their original uſe and defign, viz. to receive the blood of the victims there 


_ ſacrificed; in which laſt he is certainly miſtaken, and Dr, Borlaſe himſelf has afterwards ſhewn 
that it could not have been applied to that uſe.—“ On theſe ſupporters reſts a very large flat or gib- 


bous ſtone; and this indeed is what chiefly diſtinguiſhes a Cromlech from other monuments of 
druidical deſign. In what manner they proceeded to erect theſe monuments, whether by heaping 


occaſional maunds, or hillocks of earth round the ſupporters, in order to get the covering ſtone the 
eaſier into its place, or by what engines, the Doctor thinks it in vain to enquire; but what he 


looks upon as moſt ſurprizing is, “that this rude monument of four or five ſtones”? (ſo he expreſſes 
it, and conſequently here admits of fome with four ſupporters, the fifth being the covering ſtone,) 
« js ſo artfully made, and the huge incumbent ſtone, fo geometrically placed, that though theſe 
monuments greatly exceed the chriſtian zra (in all probability), yet 'tis very rare to find them give 
way to time, ſtorm, or weight; nay, we find the covering ſtone often gone, that is, taken down 


for building, and yet the ſupporters {till keeping their proper ſtation.”'—But we cannot ſuppoſe _ 
_ thoſe thrifty wiſe-acres, who ſometimes capriciouſly chooſe rather to demoliſh an old ftruQure to 
ſupply materials for a new one, than to be at perhaps a leſs expence in procuring them elſewhere ; 


would —after having been at the labour and charges of removing ſo great a weight as the covering 
ſtone of a Crenilech generally is,—leave its ſupporters behind, if not more difficult to be got up than 


the roof to be taken down: Wherefore the preſervation of theſe from ſuch dilapidators, can only 
de accounted fer, by the great depth to which they were probably ſunk in the earth to prevent ſuch. 
removal. For tis obſervable of ſome other ſtones erected by the ancients for unknown purpoſes, 


and attempted to be taken up to be applied by the moderns to their own uſes, that they have fre- 
quently been found ſunk ſo deep under-ground as their heights were rais'd above-ground ; which 


has ſometimes induced theſe underminers to defiſt from their enterpriſe, and leave them fix'd in their 
places. Of this divers inſtances might be given where no preſſure required ſo much firmneſs ; and 
much more might be expected where the ability of an exceſſive incumbent weight depended on the 


ſtrength and inumobllity of its ſupporters. 


I would not be underſtood, by theſe, or any future animadverſions on Dr. Borlaſe's account of 
thoſe druidical monuments, to depreciate his work; or derogate from the veneration and reſpect 
due to the memory of an author, to whoſe reſearches we are indebted for many curious particulars 
concerning them, which have contributed more to clucidate the ſubject than thoſe of any preceding 


writer. Hi: learned obſervations and happy conjectures on theſe and other remains of remote anti- 


quity, doubtleſs deſerv'd the thanks of all perſons converſant in ſuch ſtudies; and common candor 


will acquieſce in the apology he makes in his preface for ſuch imperfections as might appear 


in his work, „ Great perfection (as he there ſays) cannot be expected, where the ſubjeR is ſo 
obſcure, the age ſe remote, and the materials ſo diſpers'd, few, and rude; where we muſt range 
into ſuch diſtant countries for hiſtory and examples, and into ſo many languages for quotations,” 
And a little lower; -“ In treating of the ſuperſtition, and Rock-monuments of the Druids, I may 
ſeem too conjectural to thoſ-, who will make no allowances for the deficiencies of hiſtory, nor 


be ſatisfied with any thing but evident truths ; but where there is no certainty to be obtain'd, pro- 


babilities muſt ſuffice, and conjectures are no faults, but when they are either advanc'd as rea 
truths, or too copioufly purſued, or peremptorily inſiſted upon as decifive.-In ſubjects of ſuch. 
diſtant ages, where hiſtory will ſo often withdraw her taper, conjecture may ſometimes ſtrike a 
new light, and the truths of antiquity be more effectually purſued, than where people will not 


venture to gueſs at all. One conjecture may move the veil, another partly remove it, and a third, 
happier Mill, borrowing light and ſtrength from what went before, may wholly diſcloſe what we 


want to know. — From hence we may conclude, that were he now living, he would, on 4 
| nearer view of thoſe truths, of which he was in queſt but had only an obſcure and diſtant proſpect, 
og So .. 8 os Ih 
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from the rocks, was brought down upon thoſe ſupporters with as little labor or contri- 
vance. There are large maſles of rock near Sticklepath, and, indeed, in ſeveral parts of 


the county, which are fo grouped as very eafily to admit of their being formed into a 


Cromlech, without calling in the aid of the mechanical powers. (2) With reſpect to the 
4 | | | | name 


be well pleaſed to have them duly diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe extraneous objects with which he had 


ſuppoſed them connected, but to which they on further examination prove to have little or no 
relation; — to have his well-founded judgement in other matters confirm'd, - and his conjectures 
corroborated by new proofs, or perhaps fully eſtabliſh'd as indiſputable certainties.— With fuch 
views he profeſſedly writ; and accordingly he tells in p. 216, he has exhibited elevations and plans 


of Cromlechs in Cornwall, that, as there are ſome peculiarities in each, they might not only afford 


ſome light and confirmation to what he had before advanc'd, but might alſo + poſſibly contribute, 
when in the hands of others, towards a much happier explanation of monuments of this ſort, than 
had as yet appear'd.”" 9 Deſcription and Exegeſis of the Drezuſteignten Cromlech, p. 33 to 38, 


(a) „ By what contrivances (ſays Mr. Chapple) ſuch an enormous weight was raiſed to the 


above-mention'd height, and, what is more aſtoniſhing, ſo exactly fix'd, and ſo nicely accommo- 
dated to the purpoſes for which it was originally deſign'd, and moreover, with ſuch firmneſs as to 


continue for ſo many ages in the ſame poſition, (for had it been but half an inch out of its proper 
place, we ſhall hereafter find, the error would be even now diſcoverable ;)—— is, in Dr. Borlaje's 
opinion, in vain to enquire, and indeed can now be only gueſſs'd at. Monſieur Nallet, who, in his 


Northern 8 plainly enough deſcribes the monuments of this ſort (tho' not hy the Britiſh 


name of Cromlechs) ſtill to be met with in Denmark, &c.; and who miſtakes them to be altars for 
ſacrifice z expreſſes his ſurprize at their ſtupendous magnitude, and the powers and ſtrength required 
to erect them. His previous account of theſe, and the ſtone circles that ſometimes ſurround them, 


as tranſlated in the Exgliſb edition, may not improperly be recited here, as it introduces his remarks 
on their bulk and difficulty of ereQting them. „ We find (ſays he) at this day here and there in 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the middle of a plain, or upon ſome little hill, altars“ (for ſuch 
he will have them to be), “ around which they aſſembled to offer ſacrifices, and to aſſiſt at other 
religious ceremonies. The greateſt part of theſe altars are raiſed upon a little hill, either natural or 
artificial. Three long pieces of rock ſet upright” (not ſtrictly ſo, I preſume, in theſe northern lati- 
tudes; nor is their perpendicularity, perhaps, more neceſſary, whatever equality of their heights 
might be expected, in ſuch parts of Germany or Hungary as are in Lat. 45%.) “ ſerve for baſes to a 
great flat ſtone, which forms the table of the altar. There is commonly a pretty large cavity under 
this altar, which might be intended to receive the blood of the victims.“ So ſays this author, adopt- 


ing the conjecture of Wormius, and drawing inferences from thence relative to the Daniſh ſuper- 
ſtitions, as if that conjecture were to be regarded as an undeniable truth; and as if they could be 
deſign'd for no other uſe but that of altars, and therefore their appendages in all reſpects ſubſer- 


vient to the purpoſes of facrifice : An opinion, for good reaſons rejected by Dr. Borlaſe, as has been 
before obſerv'd. And if the author is miſtaken in this, he is probably ſo alſo in what follows (and 
. which I take to be only a conjecture grounded on the ſandy foundation of the former), viz. that as 
( they never fail to find ſtones for ſtriking fire ſcatter'd around it,“ ſo he thinks no other fire but 
ſuch as was ſtruck out with a flint “ was pure enough for ſo holy a purpoſe. -“ Sometimes (adds 
be) theſe rural altars are conſtructed in a more magnificent manner; a double range of enormous 
ſtones ſurround the altar and the little hill on which it is erected. In Zealand we ſee one of this 
 kind(2) which is formed of ſtones of a prodigious magnitude. Men would even now be afraid to 
undertake ſuch a work, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance of the mechanic powers which in theſe 
times they wanted. —One may here aſk, How does this author know they wanted ſuch affiſtance ? 
Bp. Wilkins indeed in his Mathematical Magic, chap. 11. is much of the ſame opinion; but it may 


be queſtion'd whether the other advantages he tells us they then had over the moderns, will alone 


ſatisfactorily account for their ſtupendous works. For, as our author proceeds to remark, * What 

redoubles the aſtoniſhment is, that ſtones of that ſize are rarely to be ſeen throughout the iſland 
| (viz. of Zealand), and they muſt have been brought from a very great diſtance. What labour, 
time, and ſweat then, muſt have been beſtowed upon theſe vaſt rude monuments, which are un- 

Happily more durable than the fine arts ?** The author then ſuggeſts what he takes to have been 
the inducement to ſuch great works, taking it for granted they muſt have been for religious pur- 
| poſes: Men in all ages( 3) (ſays he) have been perſuaded that they could not pay greater honour 


| (1) Vol. 1, p. 125, Ke. (22) P. 126. For this he quotes Ol. Worm. Monum. Danic. 


(2) It muſt he remember'd, that the Author is here ſpeaking of paſt ages only, not of modern times; otherwiſe ke, or 


nis Tranſlator, ſhould have excepted thoſe of the preſcnt age, at leaſt among Us, the deſcendents of his northern reli- 
gioniſts; of whom thoſe who conceit themſelves the wiſeſt, are withal ſo frugally diſpoſed, as to grudge every ſhilling 
beſtow'd on perſons or places dedicated to the ſervice, even of that God, whom alone they pretend to acknowledge as 
zuch but this only on condition that he claims no ſhare of their gold. Chapple, 
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their nupendous works as fo many ſtanding evidences of it. 


85 Archæologla, vol. 2. p. 272 — 75 
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name of this monument, Dr. Borlaſe intimates, that Cromlech means * the crooked ſione; 


the upper ſtone being generally of a convex or ſwelling ſurface, and reſting in an inclined 


plane or crooked poſition. (a) The Cromlech was not peculiar to the Druids. The 
| | | . | | | Cromlechs 
to the deity, than by making for him (if I may fo expreſs it) a kind of ſtrong bulwarks; in exe- 


cuting prodigies of labour; in conſecrating to him immenſe riches.“ ——In another part of his 
Work, (1) M. Mallet, who, as we have ſeen, ſuppoſes (but perhaps without ſufficient grounds for 


ſuch a ſ:ppofition) that the ancients were unacquainted with thoſe mechanical engines by which 


the moderns are aſſiſted in raifing huge weights, and overcoming the greateſt reſiſtance by a very 
ſmall force; —atter ſpeaking of the advantages in reſpect to their health and bodily force, which the 
northern nations derived from their hardy way of living, and inuring their children thereto, alledges 


| | „The greateſt proof (ſays he) of 
their-prodigious ſtrength, ariſes from the rude enormous monuments of architecture which were 


r:ſed by theſe northern people. We have all heard of that monument on Sa/iſb»ry Plain in England, 


where we ſee a multitude of vaſt ſtones ſet up endwiſe, and ſerving as baſes to other ſtones, many 
of which are in length fixteen feet. Nor are the monuments of this kind leſs aſtoniſhing which we 
meet with in Iceland, in VMeſiphalia, and particularly in Eaſt Friezland, Brunſwick, Mecklenburgh, 
and many parts of the north. I he dark ignorance of ſucceeding ages, not being able to comprehend 


bow ſuch ſtupendous edifices could be conſtructed by common mortals, have attributed them to 


demons and giants.“ But altho' the founders of theſe had not, in our Author's opinion, all the 
aſſiſtance we derive from the mechanic powers, yet he thinks “ great things might be accompliſh'd _ 
by men of ſuch mighty force co-operating together. The Americans unaided by the engines we 
apply to theſe purpoſes, have raiſed up ſuch vaſt ſtones in building their temples, as we do not under- 
take to remove(2). One may however conceive, that patience united with ſtrength, might by tak- 
ing time be able to move ſuch vaſt bodies from one place to another, and afterwards to ſet them up- 
an-end, by means of artificial banks, doxon the flops of which they were made to ſlide;' — and why 
might not a very ponderous body be as eaſily drawn vp the ſlope of ſuch an artificial bank? which 
would allow thoſe ancient architects the knowledge of at leaſt one of our mechanic powers, for as 
ſuch, the inclin:d lune (tho' not one of the fix) is not improperly eſteem'd ; and this ſeems to me, 


to be moſt probably the method taken to raiſe the table- ſtone of our Cromlech high enough to be 
properly fix d on its ſupporters. 'Theſe being firſt firmly fix'd, and the flat heavy ſtone to be ſuſ- 
tain'd by them, being, by means of ſuch bank or otherwiſe, rais'd ſo high as to be ſomewhat eleva- 


ted above them; and there by the help of ſome proper machine (for I cannot ſuppoſe, with this 


author, they were utterly deſtitute of any), ſuſpended directly over them; might then, —by the pre- 


vious ſuſpenſion of a plumb-line to each of its angles, and obſerving where, or how near, thoſe 
plummets dropt on points before mark'd out on the ground for that purpoſe, agreeable to the gene- 
ral plan,-be eaſily ſo guided as to be let down to its proper poſition, and fo exactly to cover that 


very ſpot of ground, and tha? only, for which it was intended. — Thus it ſeems we need not, with - 


our author, wholly aſcribe it to the natural tho” united ſtrength of numbers of thoſe hardy north- 
ern- men; nor can we concluſively infer from ſuch works of theirs, the ſuperior ſize and ſtrength 
of the firſt inhabitants of the earth, compared with that of our debilitated moderns; tho' he thinks 


: it without diſpute, that it is from ſuch proots of it “ that ancient hiſtory has generally painted them 
zs giants.“ There may be indeed fome difference in theſe-reſpeAs between the ancients and mo- 


derns; but how far this author's attempt to account for it, by the greater cold of the atmoſphere in 


Europe formerly than now; the continual exerciſes of our manly anceſtors; their avoiding a too early 

commerce with females, their ſimple diet, &c. may be deem'd ſatisfactory, it is not our buſineſs 
here to enquire; having already cited from him, perhaps more than ſufficient, as to their manage- 
ment of enq1mous weights, in the erection of permanent monuments, whether of their {Kill or their 

- Nrength, or both.“ Chapple's Defcript. p. 54 to 63. | | 000 hs, MOOD”: 


(a) Name of the Cromlech.—* Before we proceed to any diſquiſitions concerning its primary uſe, 


or more particularly recite the opinions of others concerning it, it was propoſed to make ſome enquiry 


into the origin of its moſt uſual name; tho' this perhaps will not, like the ancient Britiſh and Saxon 


names of moſt places, appear either to expreſs any material circumſtance relative to it, or afford any 

light into its original deſign. For its Britifþ name, Cromiech, which the Corniſh ſomewhat vary in 
its ſpelling and pronunciation, by only accenting the latter ſyllable and adding the aſpirate h inſtead 
of cb; but for which the 1%, perhaps more agreeably to the old Celtic, have Cromliach, ſignifies 


(1) . 337, Nc. of the ſame Volume, | 


(2) Ihe Tranſlator here quotes Acoſta's Hiſtory of the Indies, for an inſtance of“ a ſtone in 3 fortreſs of the Iaca's 1 
Cuſco, 38 feet long, 18 feet broad, and 6 feet thick.“ — On which we may here remark, that this ſtone, enormous as it 


is, little, if at all, exceeds the bulk cf ſome ſtones in the Egyptian Pyramids: And yet Herodotus informs us of a ſimple | 


method, by which they were raiſed to great heights, © with machines conſtrued of ſhort timbers;” a method well ex- 
plained by Governor Pownall in the Poſtſcript de his Deſcription of s lepuichral, Monument at New Grange in Ireland. 
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in thefe languages, as well as in their Armoric dialect, nothing more than a curwed or crooked fone ; 
doubtleſs from the gibboſity of the upper ſurface of its table None, unleſs we would derive it, with 


Mr. 5 Hatloran,(1) from the old Triſb deity, Crom, by whom he ſays was meant Jupiter; of which 


more farther on. — This, ſays Dr. Borlaſe( 2) (but with its Cerniſb orthography), is the general 
name by which theſe ſtructures are commonly known among the learned; but obſerves, that © from 
its oblate and ſpreading form (refembling a Diſcus )”* it is alſo, both in Wales and Cornwall, called a 
quoit; and «in the Iſſe of Fer/ey (where there are many) they are call'd Pougueleys,”” perhaps rather 


Ponts-levees and ſo call'd as if they were raiſed bridges, but Q?——AIl| theſe appellations being only 


expreſſive of their general form, and having no relation to their uſe, were probably not adopted 
till after the original purpoſe, for which thoſe ſtructures will hereafter appear to have been erected, 
was forgotten; when they were look'd upon, either as the ordinary productions of nature, tho' 
with a ſomewhat romantic appearance, or the rude efforts of ancient art, for purpoſes unknown, and 
not eaſily to be gueſs'd at. It ſhould here be further noted concerning this its modern Britiſb name, 


that the ch with which it terminates is to be pronounc'd hke the Greek ,; not like our cb in the 


word ſuch, but as in the words character, chronicle, &c. like an aſperated &, as if it were written 
Cromlełb; for which reaſon Dr. Borlaſe, with the Corniſh, omits the c, and, to denote the want of 


it, circumflexes the e; and fo, having given directions how to pronounce it, every-where ſpells it 


Croml.h : But with this previous caution concerning its pronunciation, it is here thought more eli- 
gible to retain the Br:ti/þ orthography. Were we to ſuppoſe Cromlech, or Cromliach the moſt an- 


cient name, and that, according to the opinion of ſome writers, it was meant for a temple of the 
Druid, or uſed for the purpoſes of that ancient idolatry which might be ſuppoſed to be introduced 
by the Phœnicians when they traded here for tin, we might indulge ourſelves in conjectures, in 
fetching its etymology from the Hebrew, or its Phenician dialect: In which caſe, I ſhould have ima- 
gined it might be derived from Chir rabham luch, the table of the tripod of thunder(3) ; or rather from 


hir robhem melech, the tripod of the thundering king, For, that Fupiter was worſhipped by the Phœni- 


fans, and by them, as well as other nations, imagined to have the command and direction of the 


thunder-bolts, with which they ſuppoſed him arm'd, cannot be doubted. We find Jupiter the ſon of 


Nehtune taken notice of by ancient writers as a god of the Sidonians ; (and if ſo, doubtleſs of their 


coloniſts the Tprians, and the other Phænicians connected with, or deſcended from them) diſtinguiſh'd, 


indeed, by the adjzun®t or ſurname of Maritimus, becauſe they were wholly addicted to navigation: 


And even their god Bal. Belus, or the ſun, (who ſeems to have been their principal deity,) was, 


_ accortling to Euſcbius, call'd Jupiter by the Greeks; as was alſo Dagon the god of Azotus or Aſpdod 
by the huſbandmen.“ (4) - But whatever worſhip the Phenicians gave this thuncering King of the 
_ Gods, we are aſſured by Cæſar (5) that he was adored by the Druids of Gaul, and of courſe by thoſe 
of Britain, and the people who in matters of religion were under their government and direction. 
But tho' theſe, like other nations, eſteem'd him { Imper.um cæloſtium tenere to be the ſupreme or 
chief among the gods themſelves, yet they paid the greateſt honours to Mercury. To him, ſays 


Ceſar, they erected many images; eſteem'd him the inventor of arts, the conductor of travellers, 


and the principal protector of merchants and mercantile acquifitions. But next to Mercury (whom 
they ſeem to have peculiarly regarded as their tutelar deity), they had a more particular veneration 


for Apollo, or the Sun, the orig nal object of idolatry ; (perhaps becauſe he was the principal deity 


of the Pheniciens, with whom they traded ;) aſcribing to him the cure of their diſcaſes; and even 


preferring him to Mars, who otherwiſe, as the god of war, ſtood higher in their eſteem than either 
Jupiter or Minerva. From this their veneration for Apollo, I had at firſt imagin'd, that the poſition 


of the Cromlech we are here to examine, might have ſome reſpect to the ſun riſing ; the worſhip 


of the rifing ſun having been by ſome of his votaries deem'd a mark of the higheſt reverence to 
him: And to be ſatisfied of this, I was very deſirous to aſcertain its bearing, with reſpe& to the 


points of the compaſs ; which after I had carefully obſerv'd and determin'd, was ſoon convinc'd 


that its poſition no otherwiſe reſpected either the riſing or ſetting ſun, than as ſubſervient to gno- 


monical or aſtronomical purpoſes. And heing, from this and other obſervations to be mention'd 
hereafter, well aſſured, that the Cromlech itſelf at leaſt, could not have been deſign'd as a temple _ 
either of the ſun, or of Jupiter; or indeed ↄf any other of the heathen gods; I preſumed we might 
as well acquieſce in the Brit; derivation beforementioned, which ſuppoſes its name given it from 
its form and compoſition, not from its uſe; and that therefore little or no regard could be due to an 
etymology, which ſuppoſed it the original name, and to have been introduced by the Phwenicians or 
others who ſpoke a dialect of the Hebrew; and this too, expreſſive of a uſe, for which it was now 
manifeſt it could not have been primarily intended. It may however be alledg'd, that tho' the 
Cromlecb itſelf were not intended either as a temple or an altar, yet if it were erected near a college 
of the Druids, er any Druidical Court of Judicature, as this at Drews Teignton has been (in p. 7 of 


{1) Intr. to Iriſh Antiq. p. 34. (2) See his Antiq, of Cornw. p. 211, 212, and the Note on the latter. 


(3) Chir ſignifies a tripod or brandiron to ſet a pot or cauldron on, as well as that for the laver or waſhing baſon of 
the ſacrificing prieſts: And Luch a {mooth table, whether a plank or ſlab of ſlone, for any purpoſe, particularly to write 
Ot eEngrave on. | a noon Führer | * h 


(4) Vide Dauet in Jupiter, \ (5) De Bello Gallico. Lib. 6, 
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Mel this tract) conjectur'd to have been, which would occaſion at leaſt an annual concourſe of people 
I; near this ſpot; it might then be cuſtomary to have altars, and to offer ſacrifices, near to, or in view 
= of the Cromlech : And as the ſun and planets were objects of their idolatrous worſhip, at leaſt as 
x name-ſakes or repreſentatives of their gods, its aſtronomical uſe might induce them to chooſe ſuch 
* a place for it, rather than another; and then the Cromlechs near which ſuch religious worſhip was 
* wont to be perform'd (tho' not uſed as altars or temples for that purpoſe) might take their deno- 
5 mination, amongſt the vulgar at leaſt, from the god or gods there principally adored ; in which caſe, 
| the preſumed etymology beforemention'd may not be wholly inadmiſſible.——"Tis granted, this 
ES might poſſibly have been the caſe ; but even then the etymology will require ſome farther explana- 
= tion, to render it confiſtent with the notions of others on this ſubject, or to correct them where 
E: inconſiſtent therewith. On this ſuppoſition indeed (for it is only here to be regarded as ſuch), we 
E might partly admit of the conjeQure of Mr. 5 Ha/loran(1) ; who, taking Crom to mean Jupiter, as 
5g derived from Cyuim the obſolete Iriſh for thunder, would have Crom-lia to mean the altar of Jupiter. 
= However, tho' we ſhould allow the pretenſions of Jupiter to it, we can by no means admit of its 
3 being an altar, as he takes for granted it was, and chat, without producing any reaſon for its being 
* ſo; all he alledges, tending only to prove, that the ſtones, which he calls altars, and ſuppoſes the 
| Druids to have ſacrificed on them, had ſome relation to Crom; who, he ſays, was the ſame as Cean- 
Creithi, the chief deity of the Ir. But as to the ſignification of Crom, as he would have Druidiſm 
to be an Iriſb inſtitution, and of courſe takes the word to be of Ir; derivation; and finding this 
= Cean-Croitht by the Triſh writers ſometimes call'd Crom-Cruadh, he from thence, and the Jriſb word 
bor thunder abovemention'd, forms the word Crom-lia; by which name, he ſays, the Lia-fail or 
1 ſtone of deſtiny, on which their ancient monarchs were crown'd, was alſo call'd; and which he 
; interprets, the altar of Crom, but which ſeems only to imply the fone of Crom, or the Thunder: ſtone, 


{ e e ee. 


; without indicating its uſe; and might as well be taken for a whetſtone, for the uſe of che Crum- 
|  thear or Flamen in ſharpening the edge of his Seceſpita. Had it occurr'd to Mr. 5 Halloran, that 
2H Crom might be, as above ſuppoſed, only an abbreviation of Chir rabbam, the Tripod of Thunder, 
By and conſequently not Iri/h, but Hebrewv or Plænician, he needed only to have added to it the 
£7 Triſh word Lia, which was probably derived from Luch, a table or ſlab of ſtone, to compoſe the 


word Crom-lia, which might be rende:'d, the Table Stone of the Tripod of Thunder, or, by me- 
tonymy, of the Tbunderer : And this ſuppoſition, that the word Crom is here a compound of two 
others, which have no relation to curvature or bending dozon, would not have needed his deriva- 
tion of the Celtic word Crewwm or Crom, which has that ſignification, from any ſuppoſed cuſtom of 
bcrving at the name of Crom, in the worſhip of the Iriſþ Jupiter. (2) —— Perhaps alſo, he and Harris, 
5 _ againtt whom he alledges that the /un was not underſtocd by that name as he had ſuppoſed, but 
* was in Ireland, worſhipp'd under another, viz. that of Beal, - might alſo be partly reconciled by 
3 examining into the origin of the latter; on which it would appear, that there is not always ſo great 
à difference between the ſignifications of the names given to Jupiter and the ſun as objects of 
heathen worſhip, as Tome may imagine, For, we can ſcarce doubt but that Beal came from Baal 
or Ball, a lord or powerful ruler; which the Chaldeans contracted to Bel, and the Phenicians to 
Bal: And tho' the Afſyrians are ſaid to have worſhip'd the ſun by the name of Bel, the ſun being 
in their language ſo call'd, but was alſo probably meant to repreſent Belus the ſon of Nimrod; yet, 
that Jupiter was more generally worſhip'd by that name than the ſun, is ſufficiently evident 
from what Seiden and others have collected, from the ſacred ſcriptures and the writings of the 
antients, on that ſubjeR.(3) That learned author doubts not but that Jupiter originally meant 
5 the true God, and that the name was derived, not 4 juvando, as Cicero, Aulus Gellius, LaFantins 
3 and others have ſuppoſed, but from the ſacred Tetragrammaten whence the Greeks had their 
 Ias Ia Itvw, Fowa; and thence (as the principal gods had the common title of Pater annex'd 
to their names, in the ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices to them) Jovis became Foviſpater, Fowiſpitery 


11) Introd. to the Antiq. of Ireland, p. 34 &35 5 | 35 N 
(2) On communicating this to an intelligent Jewiſh Rabbi (Who happen'd to call on me whilſt writing it), and mention 
ing to him, inter alia, the human ſacrifices of the Druids, he imagined the word Cromliach might mean a place for the 
__ wotſhip of Moloch, and might therefore be rather form'd from Chorehh Molock (from the root Charahh, to bend, bow or knee! 
down, and the word Makom Locus, underſtood), a place for the bending to, or worſhip of Moloch: A god of the Ammo- 
nites, &c. who, tis well known, was ſuppoſed to have required ſuch horrid offerings; and to whom children were ſacri- 
ficed much in the ſame manner as Czfar deſcribes the ſacrifices of men by the Druids of Gaul to their gods, viz. by putting 
| them into large hollow images, and ſetting fire to them: But Tertullian (in his Apologetic, c. 9.) having mention'd the 
ſacrifices of children to Saturn, adds, Major tas apud Callos Mercurio proſecatur: With the Gauls a grown man is cut to 
pieces as a ſacrifice to Mercury. Cicero alſo (in Orat. pro M. Fonteio) takes notice of the cruel and barbarous human 
_ ſacrifices of the Gauls, but mentions not in what manner they were offer'd: Quis enim ignorat eos [ſcil. Gallosg uſque ad 
hanc diem retinere illam immanem ac barbaram conſuetudinem hominum immolandorum? The Carthaginians alſo offer'd 
the like ſacrifices to Saturn. See Selden de Diis Syris, Syntagma 1, c. 6. Moloch ſigniſies a king, (being only ditinguiſh'd 
from it by the points) and has been generally taken to mean the ſun, as the prince or chief of the heavenly luminaries, 
dut ſometimes for Jupiter, &c. If the Druids offer'd ſuch ſacrifices here, it was moſt probably to Mercury, but it may be 
__ queſtion'd whether they everigave him the name of Moloch, and if not, the laſt- mentoied etymology can have little 
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and at length Jupiter. Hence in like manner, the Marſpater or Marſpiter of Cato, for Mars; and 


fo of the reſt. That Baal, Berl, or Bel, tho? at firſt meant as one almighty ruler, whoſe perfeRiuns 


the heathens attributed to their Jupiter, yet theſe being afterwards transferr'd to a multiplicity of 
idols (however till regarding Jupiter as the principal and all-powerful God), the ſame author tel}; 


us, became a collective name for them all. But this perhaps moſt properly in itz plural Baalim: (1) 


And that this ſometimes meant a/!! rhe het of heaven, i. e. the ſun, moon and ſtars, to which Ma- 
naſſes is ſaid to have built altars in the courts of the temple, (2) his worſhip of Baalim being juſt 
before mention'd, ſeems very probable; but it is ſometimes taken for the heavens themſelves, and 
Selden ſuppoſes it ſhould be ſo underſtood here. The Phwnicians indeed appear to have worſhip'd 
the ſun by this name in the ſingular, with the addition of Samen, calling him Baal Samen, the lord, 
or ruler of the heavens : So St, Auguſtine, (who underſtood Punic) interprets it Samen, being the ſame 
as the Shamaim of the Hebrews. And this is expreſsly aſſerted by Sanchoniathon (as tranſlated by Philo 
Biblius and preferv'd by Euſebius); ſpeaking of ("H9») the ſun, „This god, ſays he, they eſteemed 
to be the only lord of beaven, calling him Beel-ſamen, which in the Phenician language is lord of 
beaven, and to the ſame purport with the Greek Zzvs(3).” So alſo the Bal, Bel, or Bolus of the 
Tyrians or Phe&nicians, as render'd into Greek by Menander (in Joſephus) from the Phenician annals, 


is taken for Zevs the well-known name of Jupiter: For ſpeaking of a golden column prefery'd in 


his temple at Tyre, he mentions it as % Tos Ts 0105.(4) But Heſychirs diſtinguiſhes them by their 
genders, and ſays, Belus meant the brawens, or Jupiter; and that the ſun was called Bela (a femi- 


nine name).(5) And we find in Herodian, that the people of Aguileia gave Apollo, or the ſun, the 
name of Beles.(6) In ſhort, the name ſeems not to have been ſtrictly confined to any one of the 


gods; for tho' the Aſſyrians, as above obſerv'd, meant the ſun-by their Bel, and tho' this name is 
thought to be firſt introduced by them, yet even they alſo worſhip'd Mars, the god of war, by the 
name of Belus. — From all this, we learn, that both Jupiter and the Sun (and not only theſe, but 


other of the heathen gods,) have been worſhip'd under the name of Baa! or Bech, Bel and Belus; 


and in like manner Beal, by which Mr. 6 Hall:ran ſays(7) the old Trifþ adored the ſun, might have 
the like collective ſignification, and their Crom included with the rett; and tho* more properly, per- 


E | haps, taken for Jupiter, to whom the ſuperior power was aſcribed, might he ſometimes confounded 


with them. Or perhaps, both he and the ſun, conſider'd as diſtin deities, might have ſacrifices 
offer d them, as well as Mercury or any of the reſt, at or near the ſame Cromlech; 1 will not ſay vpon. 


it, as an altar; for, were we not otherwiſe aſſured it was not deſign'd for ſuch a purpoſe, its being 
- manifeſtly inconvenient for the ſacrificing either men or beaſts upon it, would forbid us to ſuppoſe it. 
The general height of ſuch Cromlechs (of which ſome will admit the talleſt man to walk under them 
without rubbing his head againſt the ceiling, and others, a man on horſeback to ſhelter himſelf from 
a ſhower under their coverture, of which an inſtance has been already mentioned) would not allow 
the prieſt to officiate at one of them ſtanding by its ſide, nor could any large beaſt be eaſily lifted 


up upon it without ſome machine for that purpoſe; ſo that we muſt rather ſuppoſe men, if any vic- 
tims at all were offered upon it, and the whole buſineſs perform'd on the top of it. Among the 


vvretches ſet apart for this immolation, thieves, robbers, and other offenders (according to Cæſar) (8) 


were deem'd the moſt acceptable to the gods; but in caſe rogues were wanting, the innocent were 
obliged to ſupply their places: And being the offerings of the public, and moſtly in times of public 


danger, may be ſuppos'd to have been offer'd in the moit public and conſpicuous places, and on 
ſuch an elevated altar as a Cromlech (if it were ſuch) rather than another: That they were mounted 


on its table-ſtone like a condemn'd nobleman in our times on a ſcaffold; but aſcending to it by a 
ladder, like common criminals to a gibbet, together with the flamen or prieſt, who was to do the 


double duty of confeſſor and executioner. But tho' the difficulty of getting upon it might be thus 
overcome, yet, as Dr. Borlaſe obſerves, (9) it would be much leſs eaſy to kindle a fire there, ſuffi- 


cient to conſurae the victim. This, with the gibboſity and ſlope of the upper ſurfaces of moſt if 


not all Cromlechs, and the want of proper footing to ſtand eaſily and ſafely on them, or room to 


h See Jerem. 2. 23, 28, —Ioſen 2, 13. and 11, 2. . = (4) 2 Kings 21. f. 2 Chron. 33. 3-6: 


(3) His words ae,“ Taro —— 


(4) Joſeph. contra Apionem Lib. 1. (5) See Danet on Belus. 


(6) BR d xa4A20% TETH, SiB&0! Te imegpvas, A Elva BYeAovres, Belem vocant indi- 
gene, magnaque eum religione colunt, Apollinem interpretantes, Herodian, Lib. 8, p. 376, 377. Edit. Sartorii Ingol 


tad, 1693. Chapple. | 


(7) Mr. o Halloran (whoſe diſquifiitions on this ſubjef I am far ſrom being inclinable to cenſure, but would rather endea- 

v pur to elucidate) will excuſe the freedom here taken, in pointing out, what now appear to be his miſtakes, but to tome of 
which I ſhould have readily ſubſcribed, till I had the ſtrongeſt conviction of their being ſuch. Such miſtakes are unavoidable, 
where the ſubject is ſo obſcure; and as I cannot expettto keep wholly free from them (tho' the conſtruttion of our Crom- 


lech may prevent many to which I might be otherwiſe liable,) I ſhould be glad to be ſet ncht in any that may be diico 
ver'd in what is here ſubmitted to public cenſure. Chapple. OL 5 


(8, De Bello Gallico, Lib. 6. (09) Antiq. Cornw. p. 219. 


su E jaovoy £2298 xugroy Bee c, © ts 
r @91viEu ave: S , Zevs Tae EXaaxno:.”? Philo apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 1. c. 10. Chapple. 2 
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their auguries, and their divers metho 
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perform the requitite ceremonies, even ſuppoſing them quite plain, and alſo free from any hazard of 
that diſruption to which ſome ſorts of moor-ſtone (of which ours, and thoſe in Cornwall conſiſt) are 
liable, from the force of an intenſe fire(1); and moreover the danger of the officiating flamen, in 
ſuch a caſe, to be roaſted himſelf, by the ſame fire he had prepared for the miſerable victims, before 
he could compleat the horrid and diabolical ſacrifice ;—are ſo many irrefragable proofs of the abſolute 
unfitneſs of a Cromlech for any ſuch Uſe. But arguments, deduced from the unfitneſs of Cromlechs 
for altars, might be ſpared, as needleſs for the conviction of any who reflect on Julius Ceſar” s poſi- 
tive teſtimony, that theſe human ſacrifices were perform'd in a very different mapner ; vix. that 
the Druids, to whoſe care the perſons devoted to this maQation were committed, put them alive 
into huge hollow images, bound about with ofiers (or perhaps ſometimes with twiſts of hay, as 
Strabs ſeems to hint), and then by ſetting fire to them, the men within were ſcorch'd to death by 
the ſurrounding flames. He doth not add, that they were cut into ſteaks, or laid upon altars after 
being thus buccaneer'd, as an improvement in prieſtly cookery for a yet unſatisfied deity ; nor is it 
likely they were ſo: For Strabo(2), who deſcribing the ſacrifices in Gau!, at which the Druids were 

always preſent, who derived their cuſtoms and diſcipline from thoſe in Britain, after mentioning 


previouſly preparing and ſecuring the victims to be im- 


molated, (viz. by thruſting darts th 


ſorts of beaſts, and men, we e then all burnt together. (3) 


poting all Cromlechs to be Tripods, whereas ſome have four ſupporters. But this objection 
(unſtrengthened by others) is of no moment. Tis enough that the ſupporters are generally but 
three; and as the word Chir in itfelt has no affinit) to the number three more than to any other, we 


cannot 


(„) That the Moor 885 of whic h our Drews-Teignton Cromlech is compoſed, will not refiſt the force of a "ER fire; 
1 had, fince the above was written, the unexpected opportunity of an ocular and palpable demonſtration. For the preſent 


tenant of Shiliton having made it a receptac le for ferns and turze, intended to be burnt and the athes to be applied in 
manuring the farm, had ſome time before my la{t vifit to it (16 Feb. 1779), burnt the w hole under the table-flone of the 


Cromlech itlelt; and (as I was inform'd) kept the hot aſhes there for 2 or 3 days, till they could be conveniently carried 
oft tor his purpoſes, In conſequence of this, lo much of the under part of the ſtone as had been thus heated and ſmoak'd, 


and which was calily diſtinguiſh'd by its blackneſs, would admit of my pulling off large ſcales from it with my fingers 


only (of which ſcales I brought home one, near a foot in length, 6 inches broad, and about an inch thick): Whereas the 


unburnt parts of the Cromlech retain'd their uſual firmneſs, The effect of the hire on it, ſome intelligent people there, 


attributed to the black Tin- -Spar, with which this, and the other Moor-itone in that neighbourhood, abounds ; and which, 


they ſaid, had from the force of the fire been expanded, and ſuffer'd ſome degree of fufion. This ſeems not improbable, 


but muſt be ſubmitted to the judgment of thoſe who are more converſant in ſuch matters. They however aflured me, that 


- fome kinds of Moor-ſtone, which are free from this black ſpar, will ſtand the-fierceſt fire unhurt.— The farmer, who meant 
not any hurt to the Cromlech by burning his ferns there, has been prohibited by his landlord from doing the like for the / 
future; and he being now aware how liable it is to be damaged by ſuch fires, and no leſs inclinable to preferve it, tis 

| hoped it is now free from all further danger from his good huſbandry. Chapple. (2) Lib. 4. prope finem. 


(3) How happy! that the introduction of chriſtianity into this ifland, freed us and our children from ſuch horrible rites! 
and from all danger of their future re-eltabliſhuent, For, at preſent, we have no cauſe to dread a relapſe into ancient 


ſuperſtition, but rather the rejection of real religion as ſuch. We {till indeed call ourſelves chriſtians, yet many among us 
contemn the memory of thoſe from whom we receiv'd chriſtianity : Nay ſome, who will readily acknowledge the benctits 
derived to us fron it, and the gratitude due to its divine author; and who are zealous in commemorating national deliver- 
ances, (tho' perhaps on a wrong day) yet, on pretence of ales and uncertain chronology, neglect or retuſe to celebrate 
even the nativity of him, whoſe benefits extended to the world at large, and who came to deſtroy (among others) thoſe 


works of the devil above deſcribed : Who by the ſacrifice of himſelf, ſuperſeded and rendered all other bloody ſacrifices 


ſuperfluous; his moſt pertett law of true liberty (undepraved by licentiouſnefs,) requiring none but that pure Mincha, or 
unbloody ſacrifice which was offer'd by the primitive patriar: hs; with an euchariſtic commemoration of his dying love; a 
ltedfaſt belief of his divine miſſion, and the truths he revealed ; a renunciation of vice; and our beſt endeavours (with the = 


aſliſting grace of the holy ſpirit) to perform the conditions on which he purchas'd our pardon. A dilpenlatian, that regulates 


our ſelfiſh paſſions, improves our morals, and extends our focial conneftions, by making the love of ourlelycs the meaſure 
of our duty to others; and intitling- even our enemies to our forgiveneſs, our prayers, our charity, and our pity : Binding 
us by a baptiſmal conan; not to any flaviſh lubjection to inſupportable burdens, but to ſuch a reaſonable ſervice, as con- 
Auces to augment our happineſs here, and to inſure it hereafter: Inviting us by his own example, to a chearful obedience, 
2 firm truſt, a reverential reſpc& mix'd with filial love, and a ready reſignation to the divine will: In ſho:t, engaging us 
in, and inciting us to, a religious obfervation of the dutics comprized in the angelic hymn on his incarnation ; viz, to give 


glory and divine honour to the moſt high GOD, to whom alone it is due; to cultivate and promote private friendſhip and 


public peace; and, to the beſt of our power, to enlarge our affections wod extend our liberality, by a boundleſs benefi- 


cence, and univerſal benevolence. 


Such are the out-lines of the chriſtian ſcheme; and ſuch the eaſy yoke and light 


burden which our Lord has impoſed upon us, in lieu of the diabolical rites and abominable ſuperſtitions of our pagan _ 
" anceſtors, And as this occaſional retrofpet to their barbarous butcheries, and their ſhocking immolations, both of men 


and beaſts, by roaſting them alive, after the augurs had tortur'd them by the requiſite ſtabbings or {laſhes to inſpea their 
blood and their entrails,—naturally and almoſt unavoidably prompts us to reflections like theſe, on ſo happy a change; the 


candid reader will therefore excuſe a few biblical phraſes, which ſome may ridicule as the cant of a lay-man turn'd 


lecturer. But however deem'd impertinent in a treatiſe of this ſort, as digreſſive from its main deſign, and tho” the writer 


hereof has no better opinion of theological than medical empiriciſm, yet an exhibition of the contraſt between paganiſm 
aud chriſtianity, whencver either of them claims notice, whether 2 oi incidentally, cannot be vv * unlealont- 


able Chapple. 


Vor. 'F; f K 


1 ſome, faſtening others to croſſes, others to blocks of 
wood, and incloting others in ſuch a coloſſal fabrick as beforemention'd;) adds, that cattle and all 


Before we diſmiſs this ſubjeR, it 
may be requiſite to remark, that the etymology before given is liable to be objected to, as ſup- 
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74 HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE, 


Cromlechs of Danmonium, however, from their ſituation at leaſt, may be ſafely admitted 
as druidical. (a) Though in the weſtern part of Danmonium, there occur ſeveral 


Cromlechs 


cannot be ſure it was never applied to denote any quadrupedal ſtand, as well as the tripedal one for 
which we find it uſed. Mr. 5 Halloran makes the like objection to the derivation of Cromlech from 
the crookedneſs of its table-ſtone z for we find, ſays he, e many of theſe covering-ſtones quite flat, 
which deſtroys the very principles of this derivation :** He does not ſay where ſuch are to be met 


with :—Indeed Kit's Cot-Houſe in Kent is ſo repreſented (how truly I know not) in the plate facing 
page 116 of the 2d volume of the Archeo/ogia; otherwiſe I ſhould have thought it very doubttul_ 


whether there were any ſuch in England, Ireland, or any where elſe but in the latitude of 45% If 
ſuch there really are in other latitudes, they muſt be, in one remarkable inſtance, of a different con- 
ſtruction from ours at Drews-Teignton, and from that of Lanyon in Cornwall, But ſuppoſing there 
be ſome quite flat, either in Ireland or Kent, yet if they are generally otherwiſe, in their upper ſur- 


face, this is enough to juſtify the derivation. — After all, it ſeems unlikely that Cremlech was the 


original name; it being much more probable that the ancient Druids gave it ſome name expreſſive 
of its uſe and deſign: And tho' tis poſſible this of Cr «MM might alſo be afterwards given it, in 
reference to the deity or deities to whom public ſacrifices were offer'd near it (for jt is not denied 
that ſuch religious worſhip might be there perform'd, for the reaſons before given) ; yet it ſeems 


to me the moſt probable conjecture of the two, that it took this ſubſequent name (for ſuch I imagine 


it to be) from the form of its covering ſtone, as was at firit ſuppoſed ; without any regard to ſuch 
facrifices, and poſſibly after they were diſcontinued.—lIt may here be alk d,. — Why then this tedious 
comment on another etymology, which muſt be rejected at laſt, or at beſt repr eſented as dubigus ? 


The anſwer is,—To prevent a more diffuſive recital hereafter, of the opinions of others relative to 
the uſe of ſuch monuments; which were propoſed to be examin'd into, but which the foregoing 


references to them have partly precluded : And alſo to ſhew how little, etymologies are to be depended 
on, for the eſtabliſhment of any hypotheſis that wants other evidence to ſupport it. Chapple's 
Deſcription, p. 72 to 97. | | 

(a) Having particular ly examin'd the weight of the covering ſtone of our Drews-Teignton-Cromlech, 
and perhaps been rather too tedious in our enquiries by what. ſtrength or contrivances ſuch ſtructures 
were probably rais'd, it may not be impertinent to our ſubject to add a few words concerning the 


people to whoſe induſtry and art they are to be aſcribed (for whatever purpoſe erected), and the 
5 permanency and preſervation of ſuch monuments in general ; of which many yet remain, not only 
in the weſtern parts of England, in Ireland, and the Britiſh iſles, but alſo (as obſerv'd by Dr. Bar laſe(1), 


M. Mallet above quoted, and others) in ee Sweden, Norway, France, Germany, and in the 


| Iſles of the Mediterranean ſea adjacent to the coaſts of Spain and France; as alſo in the Iſle of Jerſey, 
Kc. Hence Dr. Borlaſe concludes, they were probably « Celtic monuments, and with that nume- 
rous people carried into all their ſettlements :** Not peculiar to the Druids, tho' there can be no 
doubt that the Druids among others ereted monuments of this kind: And that ours were of their 


erection (for the chriſtians never erected any ſuch, and the Danes never had footing in places where 


ſome of them are ſtill to be met with), the Doctor ſeems to have undeniably proved. Ihe rough- 
_ neſs and apparent deformity of their unpoliſh'd ſupporters ; the gibboſity and ſeeming difproportion 
of their prominent unornamented chapiters; the general fimplicity of their conſtruction; yet the 


grandeur, the firmneſs and ſtrength of the fabrick ; tho? at firſt view it may ſeera the produQion of 


_ a people juſt emerged from barbarity and beginning to cultivate the arts, yet on a cloſer inſpection 


exhibits the ſtrongeſt evidence, that they could deſign boldly, and execute effectually. Compoſed | 


of few, but thoſe the moſt ſolid and durable materials; ſuſtain'd by ſtrong pillars deeply and im- 


moveably fix'd in their foundations; and the Abacus that crowns the whole, by its magnitude and 
weight little leſs ſecured from ſubverſion, either by accident or external force, than the Fulcra that 


ſupport it ;—theſe ſtructures, like the pyramids of Ægypt, have out-laſted the memory of their 
_ founders; and ſtill remain objects of the admiration of common ſpectators, ſubjeRs of ſpeculation | 
for the curious, and filent witneſſes of the hitherto Na Claims of * e (2) 
5 Chapple's Deſcriptions p. 1 to 66. 


"a Antiq, of Comme; p. . | NR, | 5 
(2) Nothing is here meant with a view to cenſure or BP the laudable 8 of thoſe who have tos 1bour d 


on this ſubject; and endeavour'd, tho perhaps unſucceſsfully, to account for the origin of ſuch ſtructures, from the beſt 
lights that ancient hiſtory could afford them, in a matter which time had inveloped in ſo much obſcurity ; as if we would 


wholly reprobate every ingenious hypotheſis that might be framed to elucidate it, and were diſpoſed (whilſt we avail our- 
ſelves of their labours) to blame them for every deviation from the rettitude of a path, where there remain'd ſearce any 
viſible tract to direct their foot-ſteps. Even thoſe hypotheſes which have only mere fiction or ſurmiſe for their baſis, may 


tend to the diſcovery of truth; if only by exciting ſome critical opponent to detect their errors, or point out their abſurdities: 
much more fo, thoſe, which are partly ſounded on facts, obſervations and experiments, but not on a ſufficient number of them 


to aſcertain every-thing they are produced to prove, as is the caſe with ſome alluded to here. The great Roger Bacon (that 
blazing comet which, ina very dark age, affrighted the ignorant, and fill'd them with the dread of his magic and inchant- 
went,) was e in the right, when he rs, that the moon's * te the cart Hove her a greater iufluence on 
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Cromlechs (for a deſcription of which I refer my readers to the Antiquities of Cornwall) 


yet, on this fide of the Tamar, in a far more extenſive tract of country, we have only 


to exhibit one ſolitary Cromlech. It is true, there are other places in Devonſhire that 
have laid claim to this diſtin&tion : But the claim has been allowed only by thoſe who, 
having an indiſtinct idea of druidical monuments, conceive Cromlech to be a general 
name for them all. On a down, in the parith of Shaugh, commonly called Shaugh- 
moor, there is, doubtleſs, ſome reſemblance of a Cromlech. Many repreſented it as 


really a Cromlech : Others thought it nothing more than the rude natural rock. Curi- 
oſity, however, lately induced a gentleman to go to Shaugh- moor, purpoſely to look at 
this rock: And he returned, “ perfectly convinced that it was a Cromlech; and of 
the moſt durable kind, the top-ſtone being ſupported on natural rocks. The covering- 


* 


{tone was about fifteen feet long, and twelve feet broad.” And this monument, it ſeems, 


Was © on the fide of the hill.” This account requires little or no comment. The gentle- 
man who pronounces theſe rocks to be a Cromlech, diſcovers nothing that has the leaſt 


appearance of art, excepting in the poſition of the top-ſtone. But the poſition of this 
ſtone, is ſurely accidental. It might eaſily have fallen from the hill above, on the rocks 


that ſupport it. And, as to the fituation of this imaginary Cromlech, the fide of a hill is 
not the uſual place for erecting ſuch a monument.(a) The only Cromlech in this county 
(which is indiſputably ſuch) is ſituated in (S Dreauſteignton (the town of the Druids upon 

| = oe 1 5 | EL Cans 3 


(a) In the neighbourhood of theſe rocks, however, there are ſeveral druidical circles. 


(5) © Drexſteigntor. has been by Riſdon, Weſtcot, Prince, and others, imagined to derive the prefix 


to its name, by which it is diſtinguiſned from other Teingtons or towns on or near the river Teig, 


from Drogo de Teizn, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry II, and Richard I, and from whom the 


Drewes, a noted family in this county, have been ſuppoſed to be deſcended.” | | 


% But as we find it call'd Teign-Dru or Drues-Teignton in ſome ancient records, it ſeems to me 


moſt probable it was thus diitinguiſhed, as having been, before the Roman conqueſt, the reſidence 


of a principal Drais: For, that fome conſiderable one govern'd here, and had great numbers under 
his command, ray tairly be inferr'd ſrom the ſtupendous monument of their labour and ſkill, of 


which we are here to give an account; and which having for ages reſiſted the ravages of devouring 
time, ſtill remains a ſtanding teſtimony of the induſtry and conſummate ingenuity of thoſe who 
_ erected it. Frem a tradition of ſuch reſidence of a chief Druid, or perhaps ſome college or commu - 
nity of them here, the Eritoxs of thoſe times might denominate it Derwyddon Caer-Tegn or eu Caer ar 
ZTegn, the town of the DU-uids on the Teign, That its preſent name was form'd from Druids Teignton, 
with the omiſfion of the ſecond d, has been the opinion of moſt perſons who have ſeen its Cromlech, 
and judged it to be a druidical ſtructure, tho' uncertain for what purpoſes it was ereed. — Hence 
_ allo Dresoſton, the name of a farm there, had probably its origin; having been perhaps once the ſeat 


of ſome Druid or Druid: And the like may be obſerv'd of another Drezwf-2, fituated in the adjoin- 


ing pariſh of Chapfurd, but on the other tide of the Teign. If it be objected againſt our ſuppoſed 
Britiſb name of Drew's Teignten, that the word Carr or Cair was by the Britons applied only to for- 


tified places, and old camps and intrenchments ; for which reaſon the Saxons generally turned it into 


Ccaſter, and whence our preſent terminations of Ceſte, and Cheſter in the names of many ſuch places, 
hut being not ſo here, it may well be deem'd doubtſul whether the Britons prefix'd their Caer to this 
name any more than the Saxons added to it their ſuffix of Cheſter : It is acknowledg'd that the Saxons 
moſt commonly turn'd the Britiþ Carr into Ceſter or Cheſter, but this not without ſome exceptions, 
and in the Armoric dialed it is uſed for any common town or village. But ſuppoſing it reſtricted to 


_ fortifications 


the tides, and operated more ſtrongly on the ocean, than the ſun or ſtars, tho much exceeding her in magnitude, but withal 
at a much farther diftance ; and that her ation on the ſea was the greateſt, when her rays moſt nearly approach'd to right 
angles with its ſurface, Sce his Opus majus, Diſtind, 4, cap. 5. p. Bz and 86 of Jebb's Edit, 1733. For which reaſon he 
_ elſewhere (as I remember, tho' 1 cannot no turn to the place) modeſtly queries, whether there might not be ſomething in 


the nature of light, which, according as the rays fall more or leſs obliquely on the ocean, occaſions the varieties obſerv'd 


in its flux and reflux? But he was as certainly wrong, in the hypotheſis by which he attempted to account for them; viz, 


the power of the lunar rays to extract and conſume its vapors; as if they had the like force with the ſolar, or the heat of 
a ſire on the broth in a pot (with which he compares it), to cauſe the like ebullition and evaporation ! It was reſerv'd for 


2 Newfon, to clear up thoſe then myſterious phenomena ; to detect the miſtakes of his great predeceſſor ; and to confirm 
what he had, with fewer helps but no leſs ſagacity, obſerv'd and rightly aſſerted ; but this now more firongly fortified, by 
more cogent and concluſive arguments, and on more certain and indiſputable principles. Such a detection of the fallacy of 


Bacon's theory, is no ref!-ftion on, nor any-way tends to depreciate his judgment and penetration: We rather admire, that 
his lyncean eye could ſee fo far into the Militone, without farther improvements on thoſe ſpectacles, of which he was moſt 


probably the firſt inventor. —In ſhort, hypotheſes founded partly on obſervation and partly on conjetture, only become 


ridiculous and comemptible, when magiſterially propoſed as indubitable truths ; and when, tho' they have only the feeble 


ſupport of fallacious concluſions ſrom inſufficient evidence, the proponent claims an excluſive right to their admiſſion, in 


preference to all others, as it they were infallible certainties. Chapple. Js | 0 
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76 HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 
the Teign) on a farm called Shilſton: And the word Shilffon, in ancient deeds Shilfeftay, 


ſignifies the ſhelf-ſtone or ſhelving-ſtone. (a) With reſpect to the original name of this 
| | | | | | Cromlech, 


fortifications and intrenchments, we are ſtill juſtified in its ſuppoſed application here: For at Preſton 


farm, within this pariſh, on the ſummit of a very ſteep rocky hill, now diſtinguith'd by the name of 
Preſton Berry( t), cloſe to that part of the Teign, where the road over Firg/e-Bridge leads from Prev: 


Teignton to Moretonhampſtead (to which parithes the Teign is a common boundary), are the remains 


of a Roman encampment; and that it was really ſuch, and not a Saxon or Daniſh one, is evident from 
its form; of which a more particular account is intended to be given elſewhere. — But if our Der- 
zoyddon Caer-Teign ſhould after all be rejected as the reſult of an arbitrary and ill- grounded ſuppoſi- 
tion, why might it not have been one of the 28 famous cities or towns of the ancient Britons 7 


Among theſe the venerable Bede calls the 26th Cair Droithan or Droithoi,(2) which ſeems at leaſt 
as likely, if not more ſo, to mean this place, as a then noted reſidence of the Druids, than Draiton 
in Shropſhire, as ſome have imagined it to be, from the orthography of Henry of Huntingdon, who 


calls it Cair Darithou vel Draiton. (2) Chapple's Deſcript. p. 1 and 2. 12 to 16. A correſpondent 
commenting on Chapple's Deſcription, obſerves, “I entirely agree with Mr. Chapple in opir ion that 
it is called Drue or Drews, not from Drogo, or the family of the Drews, or any ſuch trifling origin, 


but from the word Drui, of which I will ſay more preſently ; but J will firſt confirm the author's 
opinion, by juſt mentioning, that it ſo happens that there is a ſimilar ſtructure between Bath and 
Briſtol, of which Governor Pownall has given a memoir to the Society of Antiquarians; and the 


name of the place is not, indeed, Druiſteignton, but it is Teignton-Druis, which is the ſame thing, and 


both are of the ſame origin.(3) 1 muſt here make a remark on the name of the river, Teing, which 
word, as well as Tein, Tin, Tanna, ſignifies fre: and there ſeems ſome analogy between this and 
the ſtructure itſelf: and I am aſſured there are ruins of ſimilar ſtructures in ſeveral places on the 


banks of this river, before it reaches the ſea. I have now to remark on the word Drui, that it comes 
not from Drus, neither does it mean the cak, or the ood where the prieſt retired, but is of Pe fian 
or rather oriental origin, and ſignifies a ſage, a wiſe-man, a prophet, a prieſt, whoſe office it was to 


preſerve the rites of the Cuthite religion, and to obſerve the motions of the beſt of beaver, which they 
_ worſhipped. This word has ſtill the ſame ſignification in the ancient Erſe, or Iriſh language; and 


a Druid temple, therefore, means a temple at which the ww/ſe-men prefided : In this, then, the author 


and I pretty nearly agree.—I come next to his endeavours to explain the meaning of the word 
Cromlech, about which the author took a great deal of pains, but 1 think has left the matter very 
near where he found it: I will endeavour to clear it up. He has got part of the way by deciding 


that it is derived from Cromleach, or Cromleagh, or Cromliach, all of which mean the ſame thing 


but 1 do not heſitate to ſay that it means the ſame thing as Stonehenge, concerning which much 
learning has been exerted, not to much purpoſe. Cromlecb, then, is derived from Cromleagh, which 
is compoſed of Crom a ſtone, and /cagh lying or leaning, poiſed or hanging. I ſaw one of theſe 
ſtructures in Ireland, with a flat enclined fone ſupported by three upright ones, which the Iriſh 
called Cromlech, and I was afſured that was the derivation of it: And fo, in like manner, is Stonc- 


benge derived from Stein a ſtone, and benge to hang, or poiſe, or lean Nothing could be more natu- 


ral than theſe names; for ſtones thus placed were the characteriſtics of theſe ſtructures.” | | 
(a) “ What renders this farm more remarkable is its Cromlech; which is ſituated in a ſmall 


» 


field or incloſure belonging thereto, the meaſure whereof is not quite 2 acres and half; which field, 
tho' on the aſcent of a hill, and not above a furlong or two below its ſummit, is nearly plain and 


level. Indeed we might rather have expeRted to find it on the ſummit itſelf, as Dr. Borlaſe ſays 


ſtructures of this ſort are generally ſo ſituated ; from whence, and from the exactneſs with which 
ſome of them are placed, he concludes, (4) “ that thoſe who erected them were very ſolicitous to 
place em as conſpicuouſly as poſſible. But the above ſituation of our Cromlech perhaps was rather 
- choſen, as being leſs expoſed to the bleak northern winds, and yet ſufficiently commodious for the 
uſes to which it was appropriated. For tho” its northerly proſpect be obſtructed by the higher part 
of the hill call'd Charch-Down, which excludes almoſt every object within 2 or 3 points to the eaſt 


or weſt from the north, yet the view from it every-way elſe is ſo extenſive as to exhibit for the moſt 


part an open and fair horizon, from the ſun-riſing to ſun- ſetting in the longeſt day; and gives the 
 $hifften farmer, tho he cannot from hence ſee his own pariſh church (which is hidden by another 
little hill), a diſtinct view of four others viz. thoſe of Moretonhampſtcad, Chag ford, Gidley, and 
EE „%% ep ER | x | al Throw lcigh. 


\ 1) Doubtieſs ſo -all'd from the Saxon Byrig, which, ſiguifies not only Urbs, but alſo Arx, Propugnaculum, Caſtrum, &c. 


Ad accordingly moſt old caſtles, fortingations, and encampments in Devonſhire, [till retain their Saxon appellation of 


Berry. Chanple. 


4) See Smith's Bede (Append) p. 655 and 658; and Hen. Huntingd, Hiſt. Lib, 1. fol, 170 of Savile's Ed. of the 


Seriptores poſt Bedam. TER. | 
3) The remains of this monument near Bath, beat the name of the Wedding among the common people, from a tradi- 
eon, that as a bride was gorng to be married, fie and the ret of the company were changed into pillars of None, 
14 Antiq. of Corn. Ch IX. P. 210, h . ui 
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Tur BRITISH PERIOD. -7 

Cromlech, it would be abſurd to conjecture. It is, at preſent, known in the neighbour- 
hood, by the name of the Spinſter' s- roc. (a) This Cromlech is of moor-ſtone; And 
8 | Mr. 


T W Cromlech ſtands within a mile and a quarter nearly weſt of the church of Drews 


Teigntor, and directly north from that of Chagford, at the diſtance of not quite 2 miles from it; 
which ſituation is nearly in the middle of the county of Devon, being within 2 miles and half of the 


center of its circumſcribing circle: For this center, if Mr. Donn has accurately delineated the ſea 
coaſts of Devon in his map, which, whatever other faults it may have, or be ſuppoſed to have (for 
it has been charged with ſome unjuſtly), I think has never been queſtioned,—is about a mile and 
quarter to the ſouth-weſt of the church of Hirrefleigh.”” Chapple's Deſcription, p. 28 to 30. 


(a) “ What name the Druids gave our Drews-T eignton Cromlech at its firſt erection, cannot now be 


certainly known; and can only be gueſs'd at, either from its preſent name, or its original uſe, With 


reſpect to the former, the name, by which the learned have diſtinguiſh'd it from other Druidical 
monuments, fails us; for we may infer from the latter, if this can be determined with more cer- 


tainty, as tie preſumed it may, that Cromlech could not, with any propriety, be its original name. 
Let us try then, what light its modern vulgar name may afford us, on a ſuppoſition it was derived 


from ſome appellation originally expreſſive of its uſe. — This Cromlecb is vulgarly known to the 


inhabitants of Dyrezos Teignton and its neighbourhood by no other name than that of Spinſter's or 


Spinner's Rock; and their common ſaying is, that it was erected by three. ſpinſters one morning. 


before their breakfaſt. Theſe Spinſters, tho' the appellation among lawyers is peculiar to maiden 
women, but ſeems to be originally derived from the common employment of young girls in former 
ages, the inhabitants repreſent as having been not only ſpinſters in the former ſenſe, but alſo ſpin- 
ners by occupation. For according to their account, they did it after finiſhing their uſual work, and 


5 going home with their pad, as the phraſe here is; that is, carrying home their pad of yarn to the 
| yarn-jobber, to be paid for ſpinning it: And on their return, obſerving ſuch heavy materials unap- 


plied to any uſe, and being ſtrong wenches (gianteſſes we may preſume, ſuch as Gullivers 11.9 
dalciitch, or the blouzes of Patagonia), as an evidence of their ſtrength and induſtry, and to ſhame 
the men, who either from weakneſs or lazineſs had deſiſted from the attempt, they jointly under- 


took this taſk, and rais'd the unwieldy ftones to the height and poſition in which they ſtill remain. 
This is the tajz, which they ſay has been handed down from generation to generation; and thence 


they tell you, this romantic ſtructure had its name.——-It is uſual with the vulgar, to aſcribe almoſt 


every-thing that they think beyond the reach of human power, to the devil, or diabolical arts: In 
the preſent caſe, however, they have not thought it neceſſary to call in his devilſhip's aſſiſtance; 
but having a notion that the people of former ages were of a gigantic ſtature and Herculean ſtrength, 
they imagin'd this ſofficient to account for the erection of ſuch ſtructures as theſe; taking for 
granted they could lift up, and properly place, ſuch huge blocks of moor-ſtone, as the pigmies of 
the preſent time are unable to move. But granting their ſtrength and their bulk were as ſuppoſed, 
ſtill *"twas an odd undertaking for ſpinſters ! Had a Talmudic, or a legendary romancer after the Saxon 
converſion, been author of the tale, he would rather have conſtituted them bed-makers to Og the 
king of Baſan, the dimenſions of whoſe iron bedſtead are recorded by Moſes(1); it being in length 
nearly the ſame as our Cromlech, but this in its breadth would make room for his queen alſo (for 


the canopy would overſhadow both) :(2) And having this certain evidence of its dimenſions, and 


(1) Denterony 3. . 


2) The Writer hereof is far from intending any ridicule on the ſacred ſcriptures : Uninfatuated by the 8 > 
ſcepriciſm of the times, he would not even infinuate any-thing derogatory to any part of the Moſaic hiſtory : A biftory, | 


which thoſe who deny its inſpiration mult allow to be the molt ancient, and the beſt authenticated, of any that pretend to 


the higheſt antiquity. Nor would he charge every extraordinary incident there recorded. that might ſhock the belief of 2 
Bolingbroke or a Voltaire, on a ſuppoſed corruption of the text. Such, 'tis acknowledg'd, there certainly are, in ſome _ 
parts of thoſe writings, but none can be pretended in that here quoted; it appearing from the accurate collations of our very 
learned and indefatigable countryman, the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, that not only all the ancient printed copies collated by him, 
| but alſo all the manuſcript ones to the number of 119, agree with the preſent reading in the dimenſions of the bedſtead 
abovemention'd, ſave only one MS, wherein the words exprefiive of its breadth are omitted. Indeed there ſeems. 
no reaſon to doubt of the gigantic ſtature of Og, or of the other deſcendents of Anak, as there atteſted ; but tho' his 


bedſtead were fix cubits long, it doth not follow chat he himſelf was of that height, Vie may allow him however full five 


eunits, which I take to be ſomewhat leſs than the ſtature of Ordulph or Edulph the ſon of Ordgar Duke of Devonſhire mu. 


have been, even ſuppoſing the leg and thigh bones preſerv'd, and ſhewn for his in Tavyſtoke Church, were really his, and 
taken out of his enormous ſepulcher at the diſſolutton of the abbey there, where Malmibury tells us it was to be ſcen - he 
being © gigantez molis & immanis roboris:” But if theſe bones be admitted as evidences of bis proportionable height, I 
imagine, (from what I remember of their ſize) it hardly exceeded 8 feet, or very little more than 5 cubits, Such a man 


might find 100m to ſtretch himſelf between two of the ſupporters of our Cromlech; but perhaps not to that length to which 


the ſame Hiſtorian ſtretches the legs of this Ordulph, when, at a hunting in Dorſetſhire, he makes him {tride over 2 rivulet 
that was ten feet wide from hank to bank. He alſo repreſents him as having ſtrength proportional to his ſtatwe; and gives an 
inftance of His exertion of it when coming to Exeter with King Edward the Confeſſor (to whom he was related), and 


approaching that city he found the gate ſhut againſt them; the people within being then, it ſeems, careful to preſerve their 


right to ſhut the gates again? all Rrangers, at lealt d they gave a fatisfattory account of themſelyes: Or perhaps, 


author 
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the gigantic ſtature of Og, a fanciful narrator, when geography and chronology, the two eyes of 
hiſtory, were both ſhut, might as cleverly bring him hither, in a voyage with ſome Sidonian trader, 
on a temporary viſit to Britain, and perhaps with as much afſurance of a ready reception by credulous 
and uninquiſitive people, as Jeffery of Monmouth could introduce a Trojan Brute to ſettle here: And 
to make the ſtory plauſible, his Baſannic Majeſty had only to appoint a regent in Argob during his 
abſence, But leaving ſuch fancies, to make room for others; which, tho' not ſo far tetch'd, but of 
home-fabrication, may poſſibly, for that very reaſon, be the leſs eſteem'd by ſome, and contemptu- 
ouſly rejected, as little better authenticated than the childiſh and fabulous ſtory itſelf on which they 
are founded. Indeed nothing to our purpoſe can be deduced from it as ſimply told; only from its 


texture, tis ſufficiently evident, that the ſuppoſed erection of this Cromlech by 3 ſpinſters (except as 
to their number, which might be from that of its ſupporters), muſt have had its origin from its com- 


mon name; not the name from them, as the Dreruſteigutonians would perſuade us. Yet, as the wildeſt 
and moſt ridicnlous traditions, generally retain ſome ſhadow. of their original, whether founded on 
fable or fact; ſo the moſt diſguiſed and corrupted words and names may, after all, preſerve ſo many 
of their radical letters as ſpelt, or ſo much reſemblance of their original ſounds as ſpoken, as, with 


the concurrence of other circumſtances, may invite an etymologiſt to attempt an inveſtigation ot 


their meaning; tho' not always with the defired ſucceſs — Permit me however, to offer a conjec- 
ture, after taking for granted that the original name of this Cromlech was expreſſive of the uſe for 
which it was deſign'd. And as it will hereafter appear, that its fabrication was not only for ſcia- 


_ thericat purpoſes, but alſo for ſuch geographical as well as aſtronomical obſervations and concluſions 


as might be generally deducible from thence ; it being certain that the ancients were guided in ſuch 
_ obſervations by the æquinoctial ſhadow of a perpendicular gnomon or ſtyle, and fitted their inſtru- 
ments to it: (1) Why then might not the aſtronomical Druids give it ſome Celtic appellation ſignificant 


of that uſe ; ſuch as Lle Tſpiennwr rhongea (in the Britiſh dialect of the Celtic), the Place of the open | 


or hollow Obſervatory (2) Or poſſibly Yipienddyn Ser rongca, the open Star-gazing Place. (2) This 
the Britons themſelves, if we may ſuppoſe them to have diſcontinued its uſe and forgotten the mean- 
ing of its name, after the extirpation of the Druids by the Romans, might change for other words of 


a fimilar ſound, but having regard only to the maſſive and ponderous ſtones that compoſed it, ſuch 


as Swp pynnerog, the weighty Pile—=Swp ſignifying a pile, a heap, a lump, a bunch, &c. and pyn- 
nerog heavy; from Fynrer, an old Britiſh word for a load, burden, or weight, But whether they had 

thus corrupted it or riot, at the time of the Saxon conqueſt, the Saxons not underſtanding the Britiſh 
language, and miſtaking their appellatives for proper names, as has been elſe here obſerv'd in reſpect 


to our rivers, might do the like here; and ſoltening the rough and guttural pronunciation of the 


HBritons, would naturally adopt inſtead of it ſome word or words, of a ſomewhat ſimilar ſound, in 
their own language; by which it became eaſily exchanged into Spinners Rocc. Where note, the word 
| Recs meant not the ſame with the modern Erg/iþ word Roc k, anſwering to the Latin Saxum or 


Petra; but was the old Teutonic word for Colus, a Diftaff; which is ſtill called by the Germans, EIN : 


SrINNROCEkEN, in Low- Dutch Sp1NN-ROCK, Rock indeed, in the ſame languages as well as in the 


Anglo-Saxon, alſo ſignifies a Coat or Goon; whence perhaps the French Roguet and Requeleau : And 


the 6 Fax! 15 Sa fout belides the word Rocc likewiſe uſed the ſame word for Difiaff 0 Difef. ) which we 
: | | have 


author obſerves, the porter, not knowing of their coming, might be too far off to give them ready admiſſion. Enraged at 
his, Ordulph (or Edulph as he calls him) with both his hands, apparently without much. difficulty, broke the bars and 


bolts, and ufing alſo the force of his feet, unhinged the valves of the gate, ſhatter'd thein to pieces, and threw down 5 
part of the wall adjoining: As if he meant to ſhew the king how far he could match Sampſon, who forced open and car- 


ried off the gates of Gaza; but the other courtiers preſent it ſeems, to diminiſh his applauſe, aſcribed the whole to diabolical 
alliſtance rather than to any human power. Vide Malmſb. de geſtis Pontif. Angl. lib. 2. p. 146. Ed. Savil. Script. poſt 
Bedam. See alſo the Extracts from him in Leland's ColleQtanea, tom. 2. p. 236. 


(1) Claud. Salmaſius in Solinum, pag. 641. Ad zquinottialis diei partes duodenario numero . dividendas, 
Baby lonii Græcique omnes Aſtrologi veteres et Gnomonici rationes ſuas accommodarunt. Nec ſane aliter fieri potuit. Et 
doe ita ſiebat nondum publicato horarum nomine et uſu. Poſt eas repertas et Horologia inventa, quum hore ipſæ variarent 
et pro dierum ratione modo breviores modo longiores ponerentur. Aſtronomi tamen Aſtrologique omnes, et Gnomonici. 


inſuper habita horarum civili obſervatione, æquinoctiales ſolas ad uſum ac rationes ſuas obſervabant. Etenim cum horologia 
omnia tum ad curſum Solis fafia, horas exhiberent omnium anni menſium ex umbrarum momentis ereſcentes ac eecreſcentes, 


fotius Gnomonis æquinoctialis umbras reſpiciebant, gnomonici et rationes omnes Mathematicas ad eum dirigebant.”-—He 
then refers to Vitruvius, lib 1. c. vi. and adds, —“ Etiam diverſi regionum ſitus, quos varia facit inclinatio cœli, quique 
ex umbrarum incrementis ac mutationibus dep: ehenduntur, non aliter colligi ſolebant, niſi per umbræ alquinoQtialis gnomo- 


nem.” And aſter citing lib. ix. c. 8. of Vitruvius, to which this is inſerted as a note under p. 197 of Laet's edition (Leyd. 
_ 2649), to ſhew that various places have various lengths of the equinoctial ſhadow (as indeed they muſt, if of different lati- 
tudes, varying according to the elevation of the pole and conſequent depreſſion of the equator), he concludes, © Ideo 
quibuſcumque in locis horologia deſcriberentur, eo loci ſumebant æquinoctialem umbram. Quinetiam ad dierum augments 

ac decrementa per ſingulos menſes indicanda non aliis horis quam æquinoctialibus utuntur veteres Calendariorum auctores. —— 
Anunotat. in Vitruv. edit. ſubtradict. p. 197. -Vide & Strab. lib 2. ſub finem, et alibi paſſim. 


(2) Being not ſufficiently acquainted with the requiſite changes of letters and other diſtinctions which the various inflec- 


tions in the compoſition and conſtruttion of the Britiſh or other Celtic dialects frequently require, to be anſwerable for the 
firi& propriety of theſe ſuppoſed appellations; I muſt defire the exeuſe of the Cambro Britiſh reader, for any deviation 


from orthographic nicety in them; fince any little error of this Kind cannot materially affect the general deduttion from it, 


in reſpeQ to their ſubſequent changes for wares * 1 ſimilar ſound, Chapple. 


TAE BRITISH PERIOD. 


Mr. Chapple informs us, „that like moſt others, it has only three ſupporters ; flat, and 
irregular in their ſhape ; their ſurfaces rough and unpoliſh'd; and their poſition not 
directly upright but more or leſs leaning, {two to the northward, and the other to the 
fouth and eaſt), and yet ſo as firmly to ſuſtain the very ponderous table-ſtone which 
covers them : The whole forming a kind of large irregular tripod, and of ſuch a height 


as if deſigned for the feat to the queen of Erobdingnag's dwarf, or the footſtool of Gulli- 
wer's nurſe; its upper ſurface being, where higheſt, near 9 feet and half from the ground, 


and the whole on an average at leaſt 8 feet. The greateſt length of its table-ftone be- 
tween its two moſt diſtant angles is about 15 feet, but taken parallel to its ſides about 14, 
and at a medium not above 13 feet and half; its greateſt breadth 10 feet, but this mea- 
ſur'd at right angles in that part where its two oppoſite fides are nearly parallel, is at a 
medium but 9 feet 10 inches. Its form, on a ſuperficial view, has been commonly con- 


fidered as that of an irregular Trapezium, two of whoſe 4 ſides are partly curv'd, another 


wholly ſo, and only one appears to be in a right line; but even this is not ſtrictly ſo. 
This, ſome would have to be the ſhape in which it happen'd to be form'd in its quarry, 


with little or no alteration by the hand of a workman ; but on a nicer examination it 
appears to form an hexagonal figure, three of whoſe ſides are ſtraight lines (ſaving a very 
ſmall curvature at the extremity of one of them), and the other three, curves; and theſe _ 
deſcribed with the utmoſt regularity and exactneſs: Wherefore, tho' we may ſometimes _ 
occaſionally call it a Trapezium, it muſt not be ſo ſtrictly underſtood as having that kind 


of figure to which geometers confine that name. 'The upper part of this trapezium or 
table-ſtone, is as uſual in other Cromlechs, bulging and gibbous, or, as the country- 


people expreſs it, ſaddle-backed ; but its under ſurface, tho' not ſmoothly poliſh'd, is, or 
originally was, almoſt every-where a plane, and free from irregular knobs or bunches. 


This plane makes an angle with the plane of the horizon of about 3 degrees and 55 


minutes: For it is to be obſerv'd, that its three ſupporters are of unequal heights, and 
conſequently the plane they ſupport cannot be horizontal, but inclines a little downward, 
as is the caſe in moſt other Cromlechs we have any account of, at leaſt of thoſe in the Brizifh 


" iſles that have been with any degree of preciſion deſcribed. Among other ſeeming irre- 
gularities, the inequality of the heights of the ſupporters, which occaſions this inclination 
or dechvity, and gives ours a dip towards the ſouth-weſt, was not accidental, but deſign- 


edly choſen as moſt expedient to anſwer the purpoſes for which the Cromlech was erected. 


The thickneſs of the table-ſtone is different in different parts of it. In the part over the 
middle ſupporter, which moſt bulges or ſwells upward, it has been found, on a late 


careful menſuration of it, to be not leſs than 3 feet and ſeven inches: From thence this 
Þ „ | | N | „ : thickneſs 


have retain'd; but that they alſo (and perhaps more frequently) uſed the former in this ſenſe is ſuffi- 
ciently evident, —— The Saxon name of our Cromlecb being thus eſtabliſh'd, and the Spinners“ 
employment at their rock implied in it, however underſtood at firſt, this ambiguous word, Rock, 
came at length to be taken in its moſt common ſenſe, as referring to the rock from whence the 
materials of this ſtructure were ſupplied ; Diſtaffs being little uſed in Devonſhire, and ſcarce known 
in this part of it, where no flax or hemp is grown. Hence the ſtory of the three ſpinſters, and their 
labour in erecting the fabrick ſuppos'd to have its denomination from them, might eaſily have its 
riſe ; and, only changing the Diſtaff for a Spinning-wheel, and adding ſome embelliſhments, became 
the ſubje@ of a common tale among nurſes, to pleaſe children, and amuſe the ignorant. Let it 


however be remember'd, that this derivation of its vulgar name, (tho' perhaps not leſs probable 


than any hitherto given of the Britiſb word Cromlech, ) is propoſed as conjectural only; and its pro- : 
bability or improbability ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion of the judicious reader.” Chapple's Deſcription, 


p- 97 to 108, 


My commentator on Chapple further obſerves: I muſt make one remark on the tradition whica 
the author gives relative to this ſtructure, concerning the 7hree /adies—with regard to which, my 
accounts differ and go rather farther. My accounts ſay that the tradition varies—ſome times it is 


three young men, and ſometimes three young ladies. But the tradition goes farther, and ſays, that not 


only the three pillars were erected in memory of the three young ones, but that the Fat one which 


covers them was placed there in memory of their father, or mother, according as you ſuppoſed the 


young ones to be male and female, and that each of theſe, both young and old, fetched theſe ſtones 
down from the higheſt parts of the mountain of Dartmoor, where, for ſome reaſon or other, they 


nad thought fit to take up their reſidence. Perhaps the expreſſion Lle V Spiennzor, which the author 


ſeems to think implies a ſpying or ſurveying place, might give riſe to the idea of ſpinners, and this turn 
them into three ladies. But you will perhaps gueſs why I encline to ſuppoſe theſe ſtones might bo 
erected, among other reaſons, in memory of an cd man and his three ſons, who deſcended irom an 


exceeding high mountain, on a certain occaſion.“ 
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which projects over the eaſtern edge of the lower P 
of its upper ſurface, and a ſeeming abruption of 


of it prefix'd to this tra 
any verbal deſcription. (a) But as, among other dimenſions, having repeatedly ſurvey'd 
It, in order to have a perfect plan, I took care (by girthing and otherwiſe) to have ſufficient 
to determine its ſolidity alſo ; and from thence, and the known ſpecific gravity of the moor 
Kone of which it wholly conſiſts, to be enabled to eſtimate its weight ; it may be more _ 

. proper here to give the reſult of thoſe meaſures, than to interrupt our intended enquiries 
into its geometrical conſtruction by introducing it there. 
parts into which the plane of its under ſurface was to be divided, as the different thick- 
neſſes required, in order to obtain their reſpective ſolidities, being * be to be firſt 
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| thickneſs diminiſhes more or leſs every way towards the ſides of the trapezoid reſpectively, 


where the thickneſſes alſo vary. For, towards the north-weſt, it is from 20 inches to 2 
feet thick : the arch'd part at the north-eaſt is rounded off to a blunt edge, both above 
and below: the ſouth-eaſt fide (where its thickneſs would otherwiſe be 17 inches) is 
under-cut inward, ſo as to form a reclining plane 22 inches in the ſlope back, or 14 
inches horizontally ; and this reclining continues for 7 feet and 7 inches in length, to 
that point where the curvilinear boundary begins. Between this point and that part 


rop, there has been an excavation 


> ome part of it; whether originally 
ſo deſign'd, or the effect of violence ſince, we may hereafter have occaſion to enquire. 


On the whole, the average thickneſs of this covering ſtone may be eſtimated at one 
foot and g inches, or near half the greateſt thickneſs of its bulging part. But more of 


this, and of the nature and length of the curves which form three on its ſides, when we 
come to ſpecify its dimenſions and properties more minutely. 


8 This may ſuffice at pre- 
ſent, with regard to its 1 dimenſions and form; of which latter however, the View 


will give thoſe who have not ſeen it a more perfect idea than 


The areas of the ſeveral 


aſcertain d; I thence found the ſum of thoſe areas, or the whole ſuperficial area of this 
undermoſt ſurface or plain part of the table-ſtone, to be 125 ſquare teet ; being not quite 
half of a ſquare perch, tho' very little ſhort as wanting not a 12th part of it. And this 
is the quantity of ground it covers, or rather overſhadows, at about 6 feet and 3 or four 
inches, on an average, in height from the ſurface of the ground: which height is meant 


of the under part of the ſtone only; that of its upper (as may be gather'd from the above 


dimenſions) being from 6 to at leaſt 9 feet and half.——The different thickneſſes being 


carefully diſtinguiſh'd as above, with the ſuperficial areas under each, and the bulging 

upwards allow'd for; I thence found the whole ſolidity of the ſaid ftone (diſregarding a 
very ſmall fraction of a foot) to be 216 cubic feet very nearly. Now a cubic foot of 
water weighing 62lb. J avorrdupois, and the ſpecific gravity of moorſtone being found, by 


the experiments of Mr. Labelye the We/tminſier Bridge Engineer, to be to that of water, 


as 2.656 to 1; from the above ſolidity we have 216 x 62,5 x 2.656 =35856Ib. av, 
tor the neat weight of the covering ſtone of this Cromlech : that is, in groſs weight (reck- 


oning as uſual 1121b. to the hundred, and 20 ſuch hundreds to make a tun), teen 
tun, with an addition of 16 pounds avorrdupors.(b)” The ule of the Cromlech has been 


(a) Mr. Chapple is perfectly right in this obſervation. The 7jew intended for his tract, might 


have precluded this tedious deſcription. | 


(5) A former computation made it not quite 12 tun; but on re-examining the dimenſions, it ap- 


, pear'd, that the greateſt thickneſs had been therein reckon'd a whole foot leſs than it really is: And | 


even the preſent correction of that miſtake, makes it ſtill leſs than a perſon, from a rough gueſs at it 


on a view only, would have taken it to be. Our Cromlech at Drews Teignton has, perhaps, ſuffered 


leſs, either from internal decay or external violence, than moſt others. This (like thoſe in Cornwall 


is of moor-ſtone, which is known to ſtand all Weathers; and accordingly it has hitherto refiſted the . 
furious affaults of the moſt raging ſtorms. No leſs firm in its fabrication than other ſtructures of the 


tike kind are ſaid to be, it {till continues free from all danger of removal by the utmoſt efforts of 
human force, unleſs aſſiſted by artificial contrivances; and only obnoxious to be thrown down by 


the ſhock of an earthquake, the accidental direction of a thunder-bolt, or the modern imitation of 


thunder by the heip of gunpowder. It is moreover ſecured, by the care of its preſent worthy owner, 


Aas it has hitherto been by the plenty of other ſtones at no great diſtance from it, from the avarice of 
| ſuch perſons as have elſe-where blown up other ſtructures of the like kind, for building or. other 


uſes: And tho* by ſome deem'd a monument of ancient idolatry, yet this being unſuſpected by 
the depredators of the laſt century at leaſt, has alſo happily eſcaped the wantonneſs of military 


_ miſchief, 
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A ſubje& of much conjecture. (a) An i ingenious writer ſays, that the Cromlech is the 


Eitß he ram of the Canaanites; (5) and that its name declares it to have been a temple 


dedicated 


miſchief, (1) and the fury of fanatic W So that x we ſtill have its efential parts entire (tho? 
unattended by the ſatellites which probably once ſurrounded it), and can the better examine into, 


and judge of its original deſign, and the uſes for which it was erected,” Chapple's Deſcription, 
p · 70 to 72. (5) Joſh. XIII, 27. 


(a) One would have the monument in queſtion for the purpoſes of a heathen temple : For a | 


regard for heathen temples is no leſs in the taſte of the times, than proſpects of the venerable ruins 


of dilapidated churches, deſecrated chapels, and ſuppreſs'd religious houſes: Nay, ſome (as if 


aſhamed of the chriſtian piety of their anceſtors) chooſe rather to ſubvert and efface all remains of 
the latter, to make room or fupply materials for the former. - Another demands it as an ancient altar 
for human ſacrifices ; and which, if reſtored to its original uſe, might make quicker diſpatch in that 
buſineſs, than the modern mode of ſending the victims on ſhipboard, or into the army, for the eaſe 


and benefit of the pariſh. (2) -A third lays claim to it as a family burying-place; and digs up the 


bones of his anceſtors (who, to ſignify to poſterity their own great importance, choſe to. take their 


long ſleep under ſo grand a canopy), to be produced as unqueſtionable evidences of uninterrupted | 
poſſeſſion. —A fourth, with more appearance of reaſon, inſiſts on its having been the place of a 
druidical court-leet; and pleads (unbribed by a fee) in behalf of the lord of the manor, that he, 


having not only the chancellorſhip of the court-baron incident thereto, but alſo the view of frank- 


pledge, has conſequently a legal right to hold that cou:t in the anciently accuſtomed place. (3) — 
Some, who are not ſo immediately concern'd, are content to wait the iſſue of the diſpute ; whiltt 
others, obſerving, and deſirous to avail themſelves of, the flaws in the pleas and proceedings of the 
_ diſputants, are inclined to protract it, and to poſtpone any final deciſion by demurs and delays ; 

hoping in the mean while to ſet up ſome claim of their own, to ſome ſhare at leaſt, of the premiſes 
contended for._—Thus ſtands the matter at preſent: How far any-thing here to be alledg'd may 


conduce to put an end to the conteſt, mult be left to the determination of the judges. Chapple's 
Deſcription, p. 67 to 70. a 


« The different opinions of antiquarians concerning their primary uſe and defign, may be reducible 


to theſe: viz. That they were either temples, or altars, or courts of Judicature, or places of legiſ- 
lation, where new laws were proclaim'd, or the old enforced; or for public orations to the people, 
on theſe or other ſubjects; or laſtly, for ſepulchral monuments.— T hat ſacrifices might be offer d, 
courts of judicature held, or laws promulgated, in convenient places at or near them, is not alto- 


gether improbable : And that ſome of them have been occaſionally applied to the. purpoſes of ſepul- 
ture and memorials of the dead, is pretty certain; there being one or more in Cornwall that have 


cairns, or (as the Devonians, from the Saxon, moſt properly call them (fone-hurrows ) under their 
covering-ſtones : : Some of the Daniſh Cromlechs are alſo faid to be placed on the top of a barrow(4), 


and an urn is ſaid to have been found under one of them in Tre/and. But that they were originally 


| deſign” d for neither of theſe purpoſes (at leaſt that ours at Drecos Teignton was not), *tis preſumed E 
will ſufficiently appear from what follows. Mean while, let it be here obſerv'd, that as far as their 
uſes have been gueſs'd at, from the ſtone circles by which ſome of them were ſurrounded, or to 


which they were annexed, ſo far the deſign of ſuch circles has of courſe become the object of enquiry 


among the writers on this ſubject; as being deem'd prior to the Cromlechs with which they are fre- 


quently connected, and which have been ſuppoſed additional appendages to them: ſo that a diſcovery 


of the deſigns of the Druids in thoſe, was thought the moſt likely to indicate the ſubſervient uſes of 


theſe. But it will perhaps appear, that the real uſes of ſuch circles may, with greater probability, 


5 be diſcover ed from the conſtruction and | deſign of the Cremlec Þs, it this can from other evidence be 


more 


<1) The ſoldiers duriny the c civil wars, out of wantorineſs, and to try the conjunctive force of a number of men in remov- 


ing the largeſt ſtones pois'd on each other in divers parts of Cornwall, are {aid to have thrown tome of them down; And 


Dr. Borlaſe from Mr. Scawen's MS informs us (Antiq. of Cornw. p- 171), that © in the time of Cromwell, „when all 


monumental things became deſpicable, one Sbrubſall then Governor of Pendennis, by much ado, caus'd” the Logging Stone 
call'd Men-amber in the pariſh on Sithney i in that county, & to be undermined and thrown down, to the great rief of me | 


country.” 


(2) This practice is ſaid to 1 been prevalent in Q. Anne's time: and ſome think it is, in ſome places, not yet wholly 
diſcontinued, --However this be, we know of no lock-up houſes in Devonſhite. 


(3) It has been the opinion of ſome lawyers, that where a court-lcet has been, time tt, held at one certain 


place within its precinct, it ought to be continued there and not elſewhere: And Jacob (in his Court keeper p. 3.) quotes 
Magna Charta as requiring it to be held in loco certo ac determinato: But that-ſtatute (cap. 35) only ſays, the Shetiff's Torn 


in the hundred ſhall be kept, non nifi in loco debito & conſueto ; and with reſpe& to the leet (which indeed was derived 


from it), only limits the time when, but not the place where, it is to he annually held, So that the place for the leet 
ſeems to be left ad libitum, provided it be within the precin&; and accordingly Sir William Scroggs fays, a court-leet may 


be held in any place within the hundred, pariſh, or manor, ior which it is kept. See Scroggs of Courts Leet, p. 12, | 
This (which ina ſerious view is foreigu to our gals is only acted here, to prevent any miſtake of ihe alluſion to it above, 


(4) Borlaſe's Antiq. Corn, p- $15, 
IG I. J. ; L 
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dedicated to their god, the heavens, under the attribute of the projefor, or mover of | 4 
things projected. Mr. Chapple was of opinion, that the Cromlech was defigned for the : 
| | apparatus 


more certainly known, as tis preſumed it may: And therefore the examination of ſuch circles will 
moſt regularly follow that of the Cromlechs; and only here require notice as commonly jom'd with 
them in the diſquiſitions of the authors recited concerning the latter. They have been generally 
ſuppoſed open temples of the Druids, and the Cromlechs as ſo many altars for their ſacrifices. We 
have already taken notice of this, as being the opinion of M. Mallett and Mr. o Halloran; and indeed 
in this they agree with the generality of the lateſt writers on the ſubject, who have evinc'd theſe 
rock-monwinents to be undoubtedly Celtic; and moſt of them, if not all, to be contrived by the Druids; 
f vv ho, beſides their ſacerdotal offices and pretend ed prophetic character, were not only the arbiters of 
| all controverſies in reſpe& either to the celigion or the laws of rhe Celtic nation and colonies, but 
were alſo the only profeſſors of philoſophy and ſcience among them: So, that ſuch ſtone cirques 
and entablatures were really productions of their art and ingenuity (for whatever purpoſes deſ.gn'd} 
may be preſumed on as indiſputable, and now generally taken for granted. For the notiors of their 
being erefted by the Romans as ſome have ſuppoſed, or as trophies of victories obtained by them, 3 
or by the Saxons or Danes, as others would perſuade us, have been deſervedly reprobated, as utterly * 
deſtitute of the leaſt probability. But tho' we muſt admit them to be undeniably druidical, yet 
that they were / originally intended for religious purpoſes, is not {6 unqueſtionable, however con- 
ſonant to the united ſuffrages of the beſt writers concerning them, not excepting Pr. Borlaſe; tho“ 
indeed he on good evidence differs from them all, in denying that the Crom/echs, with which they 
ate frequently connected, couid poſſibly be intended for altars; of which, after what has been 
alieady ſaid on that ſubject in the preceding pages, we need not here adduce his proofs. Were it to 
be granted that all ſuch monuments were (as he thinks} originally of religious inſtitution, or even 
tho not ſo primarily defign'd, yet if afterwards thought proper to be connected with any ſuch, and 
had altars and fit places near them dedicated to the worthip of the gods, the ſuppoſed ſubſequent uſes 
of theſe, as vlaces of council, treaties, elections, and diſpenſations of law and juſtice, would all 
very naturally follow. For © next to religion, {as the ſame author obſerves) (1), “ government 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have claim'd the attention, and employ'd the labour and arts of mankind ; and 
in order to give weight to the moſt ſolemn acts of rhe ſociety, where could aſſemblies be held more 
properly than in places confecrated to religion, already reverenc'd equally by the nobles and the 
commonality, and therefore likely to influence thoſe who were to make Jaws and govern, as well 2s 
awe thoſe who were to follow them and obey ?** —— Places diſtinguiſh'd by the rites of religious 
worſhip, and ſanctified by the ſuppoſed preſence of the Deity, would (as he further obſerves) be 
thought “ moſt likely to infpire the rulers with juitice and knowledge, and the people with ſub- 
mi ſſion, add a ſanction to the laws there made, render oaths more obligatory, and double the im- 
piety of any violations of compacts there made, or diſturbance of friendſhips there contracted. — 
_« Beſides {adds he) the ancients took care that all civil treaties, laws and elections ſhould he attended 
by facrifices ; that place muſt therefore ferve moſt commodiouſly for ratiſyi g ſuch acts of the com- 
munity, where they could ſo eafily have all the means of the moſt ſacred atteſtations, as prieſts, 
altars, and victims to confirm them. *—Places thus dignified by religious rites there perform'd (as 
he proceeds to obſerve, (2) ill ſpeaking of the ſtone circles), would aſterwards be naturally choſen 
as moſt proper for aſſemblies on any emergent or extraordinary occaſions, and be accordingly uſed 
both as places of worſhip and council; and having altars near them (tho' he admits not their Crom- 
| 4 techs tobe ſuch) would of courie become the criz and fora of the ſame community. But whether. 
30 thoſe circles of ſtones were originally intended for temples or not; or whether for the jucges, coun- 
 fetlors, or nobles, to ſtand or fit hy or upon, according to their dignity and rank, at their courts, 
treaties or elections, as the Door and many other writers have ſuppoſed; is (for the reaſon before 
given) not ſo properly the ſubje& of our examination at prefent, tho' it has been commonly inter- 
woven therewith, as a recital of the ſentiments of thoſe writers concerning the Cramlecbhs that have 
been erected in or near them. With reſpect to theſe, Dr. Borlaſe( 3), after ſhewing their unfitneis 
for aitars (tho* he thinks it not unlikely that the ancients might ſacrifice near them, whence the great 
= quantities Gf aſhes found near thoſe in Ferſey 95 aſſigns his reaſon for ſuppoſing them ſepulehrul 
"> monuments. This he not only infers from the tumuli, to be met with under ſome of them, but 
inter alia alledges, in ſupport ot this opinion, their reſemblance of the Corniſh Xif-vaens, which, he 
| fays, certainly incloſed the bones of the dead ;** and aſks, „what elſe is a Cromich but a Kift-varn 
conſiſting of larger fide ſtones, cover d with a ſtill larger and flat one on the top?“ Therefore the 
eſtimate he had juſt before given (in p. 214) of the dimenſions of ſuch a monument, to render this 
kind of evidence conſiſtent, thould mean thoſe of a common Kift-waen; not of a Cromlech ; tho' it 
be there expreſs'd as if ſpoken of the latter, and the ſuppoſed fitneſs ot its ſize for a human body, 
hut repreſenting the area under its quoit as only about 6 feet and half long by 4 feet wide, which 
_ gives no more than 26 ſquare feet, agreeable to the dimenſions of the ancient Sarcophagt z 


whereas 
thoſe 


{:} Ibid, p. 191, 198. (2) P. 192, 19. | (3) P. 214, 215- 


biin to communicate, ſuch intelligence as the heft authors can eflord, for the cultivation of uſeful hterature, zrve 
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thoſe of the Cromlech at Molſſu, and others which he himſelf deſcribes, as well as of ours at Drevvs 


Teignton, give near 5 times that area {fome perhaps more), and conſequently room for as many dead 
hodies, initead of the fingle ones incloſed:j in the common Xf-varns. Accordingly Hormive, whom 
Dr. Borlaſe quotes in his next page, as mentioning a Ct and a Cone together in one barrow, 
from the many human bones taken out of the firſt, might well conclude it * to have been the bury- 
ing place of ſome illaſtrious family ;** but the Doctor's concluſions from thete premites feem to limir 
even the Cromlechs, notwithſtanding their ſuperior magnitude, to the more confined contents of the 
Kiſt vaers, and as appropriated to the fepulture of fingle perſons only. For having before obſerv's, 
after inferring from the ſuppos'd fümilarity of Cremlechs to Kiff-vaens, that the former were for the 


ſane purpoſes, only conſtructed on a larger plan, — that © the ſupporters, as well as covering-ſtont, 


are no more than the ſuggeſtion of the common univerſal ſenſe of mankind, which was, firſt, ON 
every fide to fence and furround the dead-body from the violences of w eather, and from the rage of 
enemies; and in the next place, by the grandeur of its conſtruction to do honour to the memory of 


the dead; —he here concludes thus (p. 235) : „ It is very probable therefore, that the uſe and intent 


of the Crom b was primarily to diſtinguiſh, and to do honour to the dead, and allo to incloſe the 
tzead body, by placing the ſupporters and covering-ftone ſo as they ſhould furround it on all fides. 


But then he thinks perfons of eminence only were dignified with ſuch a fepulchral monument; ſuch. 


as a Chief Prieſt or Druid, or fome Prince, a favourite of that order; eſpecially when it was erected 


in the middle of a ſacred circus, or on the edge of ſuch a circle, when its middle was already taken 


up by a ſingle obelifſk, which he ſuppoſes to have been always regarded as a ſymbot of ſomething 
divine, and generally worſhip'd; and that the Crom/erh fo placed might perhaps reſpect a particular 
region of the heavens: And then adds (p. 216), „ Princes and great commanders were not only 
interr'd in a harrow, but had their ſepulchres farther dignified by a Cœem b erected for them.“ 
Having thus epitomiz'd the obtervations and ſentiments of Dr, Horlaſe in reſpect to the ufes of 


Cremle hᷣs, which he too haſtily concludes to have been originally defigned for ſepulchral monuments, 


Iv uid only here recommend to the reader a ſuſpenſion of his jurigment thereon, as he may pro- 
bably nereafter be fully convinc'd, that they could not have been originally intended by the Druids 


a8 tepulchres for their Chiefs, or indeed tor any-one elſe; at Jeaſt that ours could not be io applied, 


"till after its primary utes were probably forgotten, But that fome of them were in atter-rimes 
applied to fuch purpoſes, is ſufficiently evident from the human bones found under one in Ireland, 
and from the cairns and harrows, or burrows, under ſome in Coratꝛall and elfewhere : Aſter which, 
we may grant that as places of burial they might become “ ſcenes of the par entaiia, Or where Livin 


*0nours were paid, and ſacrifices perform d to the nahes of the dead; but we muſt agree with 


the Doctor in obſerving, that © theſe rites muſt have been tranfacted at ſome digance from ine 
Crom! by Weich (as has been evidently proved) could never ſerve for ſacrifices.“ Torand? S 
ſpecimen of a propofed Hiſtory of the Druids, in three letters to Lord Vi count Aſaleſ cuort h, (1) 


contains many things relative to the remains of ancient Celtic and Drvidica? monumen ts, well Worth 


notice, and on which, fome ot his co njectures ſeem not unptobable: But his chief aim in this 
epitome of the hiſtory he promifed to give more at large, of the Druids, or of their priefcrafe as 


CERT) 


he thinks it might moſt properly be ſtyled (tee his firſt letter, p. 8 and 9) being to paraliclize it 


with, and fo vilify the chriſtian prieſt hood, which he appears to have held in ſuperlative contempt z 
be with this view labours to warp and diſtort it into the moſt frightful form, and to disfigure and 


difxuiſe it in the moſt odious and diſguſtful dreſs; catching at every conjecture, however ground- 
leſs, that might afford him the leaſt handle to expole and ridicule, not only the detufive objects 

of pagan ſuperſtition, but whatever had been at any time deſervedly held ſacred. Due allowance 
oughnt therefore to be given. tor his prejudices, whilſt we avail curielves of that intelligence 
which his acquaintance With Ireland and its ancient language (the icaſt currupted dialect of the old 


Celtic}, and the many reliques of Druidical antiquity there to be met with, enabled him to give us. 
In thus reſpect, as 1 can no more approve of his antichriſtianity than be could of that extreme fuper- 


flition which he complains of (p. 112) in Mr. Aubrey, yet acknowledging him an honeſt man, and 
moſt accurate in his accounts of matters of fact; ſo I may here make the like uſe of bis, as he him- 


Lf 


(1 For the c OJ pportunity of in {petting this, —and a Latin tragt on the ſame ſuhjct, publiſh” d in 1654, and 3 §yu- 
tag ma de Druidum Moribus ac Ip ſtitutis: Auctore F. S. (i. c. T. Smith, S T. P. as welt as tor many former favours 


Bioceſe of Exeter; whoſe judgment and erudition, which vo leſs enable him to diſtinguiſſr, man his benevolence prompts 


| hun a 
higher claim than the private thanks only, Of thoſe on whom fuch favours are beftowed; nd whoſe obhging condefcenfron 


to turniſh, from his curious collettion, whatever traftz might conduce to throw additional light on, oz tend to the imprewe- 
ment of, even ſuch unintereſting lucubrations as mine, cannot but merit my mott grateful acknow lecgments, On perafing 
this of Dr, Smith, 1 had the ſatisfaction to find what has been herem before 'oble red, concernmg the human lacrthces of the 


Draids and the objects of their worſhip, more fully confirm'd; not only from the anthorities. already cited, but alto, from 
the additional teſtimonics of Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Pliny, Solinus, &c. which need not here be enlargech on. But thu 
letters of Toland on this ſubject, aflording much information that may be luble lem to our pretend pur pol le, may occahen- 
ally require larger extiacts from, aud remarks on them, Chapple. | 


YoL., 1. 12 L 2 


s of 
the like kind, I am indebted to the kindaels and friendf:ip of the Rev. William Hoe, Arc deacon of. Barniſta ple, in the = 


— — 


1 
1 
14 
9 
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ſelf tells us he did of the numerous inſtances of Druidical monuments with which Aubrey ſupplied 
him. The facts he knew (ſays he), not the refletions he made, were what I wanted: So the 
fats Mr. Toland knew, or has on good authority given us accounts of, relative to the ſubject in hand, 
are all I want; without regarding thoſe ſneers at prieſts and their ſacerdotal functions, for which 
he and Tindal were ſo notorious.(1) Not that I would equal his authority in other reſpects to that 
of Aubrey his informant, whoſe meaning he might poſſibly ſometimes miſtake or miſrepreſent ; and 


with reſpe& to what he ¶ Toland) aſſerts of his own knowledge, Dr. Borlaſe (in his preface, p. vi.) 


doubts, “ whether ever he copied or meaſured one monument; and adds, that “ the authorities 


upon which he aſſerts many extraordinary particulars, have never yet been produced: For the 


Pruidical hiſtory at large, wherein he promiſed to produce thoſe authorities, if ever really intended 


to be written (as the editor of this and ſome other tracts of his in 1726 ſuppoſes it was), was not 


ſo much as begun before his death, which happened in March 1721-2 (as we learn from the ſame 
editor); and this is another reaſon for quoting him with caution, However, his accounts of the 
places in Ireland, &c. where Druidical monuments are yet to be ſeen, and of what kind of conſtruc- 
tion they reſpectively are, doubtleſs deſerve all that credit which is due to any man of common pru- 
dence; who would be cautious of giving a falſe account of any ſuch monuments, when he could 

not but know that every-one on the ſpot might in ſuch a caſe eaſily detect it. In this ſpecimen of 
his Druidical hiſtory, deſcribing the Xieu-waen (for this he ſays is, in Britiſþ or Welſb, the proper 

plural of Kift-vaen,(2) i. e. a ſtone cheſt), of which he tells us many are to be ſeen yet entire in 
ales, &c.(3)—he aſſerts them to be ſo many Druid Ar TARS; and that tho' denominated ſtone 


cheſts, „they are thipgs quite different from thoſe real ſtone-cheſts or coffins (commonly of one 


block and the lid) that are in many places found under-ground,”*(4) In Ireland, which by his 
account ſeems to have abounded with theſe ſuppoſed altars, the vulgar Iriſh call them Dermot and 
Grania's bed, from a ſtory, which he recites, of the elopement of the latter from her huſband, with 


one Dermot o Duwny ; who beirg every where purſued were ſaid to have been ſecreted in thoſe 


Kiſtieu-vaen. One of theſe, he thinks, was originally in every circle of obeliſks or ſtones ere, tho? 
no frequently wanting; as he obſerves, ſuch “ altars (for ſo he calls them) are found where the 
circular obeliſks are moſtly or all taken away for other uſes, or out of averſion to this ſuperſtition, or 


that time has conſumed them.“ Theſe ſtone circles he, with moſt other writers, takes to be undoubt- 


edly Druidical temples, but diſagrees with thoſe “ who from the bones which are often found near 


- thoſe altars and circles (tho? ſeldom within them) will needs infer that they were burying- places; 


forgetting what Ceſar, Pliny, Tacitus, and other authors write of the human ſacrifices offer d by the 


Druids ; and, in miſtaking the aſhes found in the carns,”* he ſays, „they ſhew themſelves ignorant 


of thoſe ſeveral anniverſary fires ard facrifices** for which he had before ſhewn they were rear'd. 
But of theſe and the ſtone- circles, more hereafter; let us now return to this author's further account 


of the Kifti u-vaen, He deſcribes them as ordinarily conſiſting * of ſour ſtones ; three being hard 
flags, or large tho' thin ſtones ſet up edgewiſe, two making the ſides, and a ſhorter one the end, 


with a. fourth ſtone of the ſame kind at the top: for the other end (adds he) was commonly left 
open, and the altars were all oblong. Many of them are vet entire. (5) But in the next page he 
ſays many of them are ſo, as quoted above; tho' he adds here, that, « beſides the alterations that 


men have cauſed in all theſe kinds of monuments, time itſelf has chang'd em much more.“ But 8 


perhaps he here aſcribes to time and weather ſome of thoſe ſeeming irregularities in their form, 
which a nicer examination and more accurate meaſures of their ſeveral parts than appear to have 
been hitherto taken, might pofſibly demonſtrate to be really regular, and conſiſtent with their origi - 


nal deſign. Not but that ſome diminution of their then dimenſions muſt, in a long tract of time, 
reſult from their age and expoſure: To this purpoſe To/and(6) quotes Mr. Brand, who, ſpeaking of 


the obeliſks in Orkney, ſays, (Many of them appear to be much worn, by the waſhing of the wind 


and rain;“ from whence he infers they are of long ſtanding: But perhaps he alſo miſtakes their 
original form, and miglt think ſome parts worn away which were never included with them, nor 
_ otherwiſe exiſted than in his own imagir ation: Wherefore, we muſt not without due allowance for 


this, admit what Toland himſelf ſubjoins, viz. that © *tis naturally impoſſible, but that in the courſe 
of ſo many ages, ſeveral ſtones muſt havs loſt their figure“ (or rather ſuffer'd a diminution in their 
magnitude; for their ſhape or figure might probably be not ſo much alter'd as he imagines; their 


proportions at leaſt may be ſtill preſerv'd, tho' ſomewhat reduced in their ſize), © their angles being 


_ Expoſed to all weathers, and no care taken to. repair any diſorder, nor to prevent any abuſe of 


them. (7) Hence he ſuppoſes © ſome of them are become lower, or jagged, or otherwiſe irregular- 


and diminiſhed ;** but I thould rather imagine they were originally ſo, and that their ſuppoſed irre- 
gularities were, in theſe, as we ſhall find them to be in the ſtructure we propoſe more particularly 
to examine, not the effects of accident, but of art and real regularity in their deſign.—“ Many (he 
adds) are quite waſted' by which perhaps he means carried off or demoliſhed ; “ and moſs or ſcurf 


() See Pope's Dunciad, B. it. 399. 


(2) Theſe names, he tells us, with a fmall variation, are good Iriſh (liſt. of the Druids, p. 95); and of this, being 


himſelf an Iriſhman, and the ancient Iriſh his vernacular tongue, he muſt be allow'd to be a competent judge, 
(3) P. 91 () F. 95. (5) P. 93. (6) Ibid. (7) P. 94, | 
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hides the inſcriptions or ſculptures of others; for ſuch ſculptures (he ſays) there are, in ſeveral 
places, particularly in Wales and the Scottiſh Iſle of Aran.” He had before (p. 92) taken notice of 
characters and inſcriptions obſery'd on Druidical obeliſks in Scotland and Wales, which, except the 
Roman and Chriſtian inſcriptions, were unintelligible to ſuch as had hitherto ſeen them; but which 
as he juſtly obſerves, © ought to have been fairly repreſented for the uſe of ſuch as might be able 


perhaps to explain them, They would at leaſt exerciſe our antiquaries.”—But his repeating this 


here in his account of the Xiſtieu-vaen, ſeems a digreſſion from them to the obeliſks; for if 1 rightly 
underſtand him, he meant not that any ſuch inſcriptions had been obſerv'd cn the former; con- 
cerning which, perhaps more than enough has veen cited from him to our purpoſe, but to which I 
was induced by the ſuppoſed. ſimilarity of thoſe Kiftieu-waens to the Cromlechs. How far they were 
really fimilar, or deſign'd for ſimilar purpoſes, can only be determin'd (as before-hinted) by more 
accurate examinations of their dimenſions and proportions than appear to have been hitherto taken. 
Mean while, Dr. Borlaſe is not alone in his inference from their likeneſs, that they were intended 


for, and applied to, the like uſes, whatever they were; but in theſe, authors are not yet agreed. 
For Toland ſeems alſo to take a Cromlech to be only a larger fort of Xiſt-vaen, tho' he deſcribes it, (1) 
not only as much bigger, but alſo as “ confiſting of a greater number of ſtones”? (which I much 
- queſtion the truth of, in general, tho' there are fame few inſtances of it),(2) “ ſome of them ſery- 


ing to ſupport the others, by reaſon of their enormous bulk.“ Theſe ſtruQures, he ſays, “the 
Britons term CrRomr xcn in the ſingular, Cromlechu (rather Cromlechiau) in the plural number; and 
the TIriſþ CRoMLEACH, or Cromlcac”* (or, as others ſpell it, Crom/iach) with the addition of the 


letter a to make it plural. Theſe Cromlechu, as well as the Xiſtieu-waen, he will have to be (not 
| burying-places but) ALTars: For, as he takes the word Cromleach to ſignify the Bowing-ſtone, he 
thence concludes they were all places of worſhip; and in ſhort gives much the fame account of 
Crum-cruach © the chiefeſt in all Ireland, which he takes to be an idol, and ſays it was overlaid 


with gold and filver, and that it ſtood in the midſt of a circle of 12 obeliſks (which had leſſer 


figures on them, of braſs only) on a hill in Breſin, a diſtrict of the county of Cavan, formerly belonging 

to Letrim ;(3)—and has recourſe to the like conjectures concerning its original defignation and ſup- 
_ poſed derivation from Cyuim, ſignifying thunder, as Mr. o Halloran has fince adopted; whole ſenti- 
ments having been already animadverted on, need not be here repeated. — Beſides the Cromlech at 
Poitiers, mention'd in our note (d), this author tells us(4) of one in the pariſh of Nevern in Pem- 


brokeſhire where the middle ſtone is till 18 feet high, and 9 broad towards the baſe, growing 


narrower upwards. There lyes by it a piece broken off 10 feet long, which ſeems more than 20 | 


oxen can draw; and therefore (adds he) they were not void of all ſkill in the mechanics that could 


ſet up the whole. - He mentions alſo “ a noble Cromlech at Bod-ouyr in Angleſey z** and adds con- 
cerning Cromlechs in general, Many of them, by a modeſt computation, are 30 tun weight; but 
they differ in bigneſs, as all pillars do** (meaning I ſuppoſe the ſupporters of ſuch Cromlechs ), „ and 
their altars'* (by which he ſeems here to mean the quoits or covering-ſtones only) “ are ever bigger 


than the ordinary Xiſticu-waen. In ſome places of Wales theſe ſtones are called Meineuguyr, which 
is of the ſame import with Cromlechu. In Caithneſs and other remote parts of Scotland, theſe Crom- 
leacs are pretty numerous, ſome pretty entire; and others, not ſo much conſumed by time or thrown _ 
down by ftorms, as diſorder'd and demoliſh'd by the hands of men.“ (5) He goes on to ſhew, that 

no ſuch altars were ever found by 0/aus Weormius or others in the temples of the Gothic nations, 
by which he means all thoſe “ who ſpeak the ſeveral dialects of Gothic original, from Iceland to 


Switzerland, and from the Brie! in Holland to Preſburg in Hungary, the Bobemians and Polanders 
excepted.“ The Druids, he ſays, were only co-extended with the Celtic dialects; and then quotes 


Ceſar as ſaying expreſsly © there were no Druids among the Germans, they only worſhipping 
the ſun, moon, and Jculcan or fire, which they conſtantly ſaw, and by which they were manifeſtly _ 


benefited ; rejecting all other deities, and ſacrificing to none: Which of courſe, ſays our author, 

% made altars as uſeleſs there (tho' afterwards grown faſhionable) as he thinks they were neceſſary 

in the Druids temples, meaning the ſtone circles; and that tho:e altars (meaning the Cromlechs, 
&c, and taking for granted that they were deſign'd as ſuch) ſhew them “ more than probably to have 


been temples indeed; (6) and fo, he tells us, the Highlanders and their Iriſh Progenitors have 


always call'd and taken them to be. — But if by a/tars he here means Cromlechs, as indeed he does, 


and ſuppoſes them every-where druidical ; and if his affertion, that no ſuch were ever found within 
the limits he preſcribes, be found falſe in fact; this renders all this reaſoning inconcluſive, ard 
militates againſt all his favourite notions relative to thefe ſuppoſed altars and temples. And that 
Ts PT ro, Ss Pas Lo Bone Be TY 4 ther 

(1) P. 96. 9 (2) That Cromlechs have moſt commonly no more than three ſupporters, has been before obſerv'd ; but 


ſome have four, and this author (p. 97) quotes Chevreau Memoires d*Angleterre, p. 380, as mentioning one remaining at 
Poitiers in France, ſupported by five leſſer ſtones, and which (he thinks) exceeds all in the Britiſh iſlands, its covering 


ſtone being 60 feet in circumference : La pierre levee de Poitiers a ſoixante pieds de tour, & elle eſt poſee ſur cinq autres 


picrres.—But our author fancies this was a rocking-ſtone, tho' what induced him to that conjetture he doth not ſay. Poſlibly 
there may be Cromlechs in Britain as large as that at Poitiers, tho“ unknown to him. Ours at Drews Teignton indeed wants 
ſomewhat more than one third of the ſame circumfercnce, ſuppoſing the above meaſure of it meant in French feet: for 60 
Paris feet are nearly equal to 64 feet Engliſh, | e a eee ee rer ae 2 
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apparatus of an aſtronomical obſervatory. (4) So numerous were the ſcientific pro- 
perties which he aſcribed to the Drewſteignton Cromlech, that he could have written 


/ 


(as 


they are really thus founded on a miſtaken negation of a known fact, may be collected from the 
teſtimony of M. Mallet and others, who, as before quoted in page 645 aſſure us ſuch monuments 
are now to be found in Germany, as well as in other countries and places there mention'd: And 


then, if Cæſar's evidence be alſo admitted, that there were no Druids among the Ge mans, and that 


the Germans offer'd no ſacrifices, and conſequently had no altars till the Nana introduced theirs; 
it follows, that thoſe more ancient monuments there, whether Crom/echs or Kiſt-vaens, could not 


have been intended for altars, but for ſome other, and poſſibly very different, purpoſes: Nor could 


they be the works of rhe Druids, but of a people within that Gothic pale which this author has here 
mark'd out. And hence it alſo follows, that thoſe Celtic monuments, as we have already obſerv'd 
from Barlaſe in the above- mention'd page 64, were not peculiar to the Drnids; tho' ours in the 
Britiſh iſlands, which only were meant in what we ſaid of them p. 112, muſt be admitted to be, as 
there obſerv'd, undeniably druidical : But ſome monuments of this kind having been erected by 
the ancient Ger mans, who differ'd ſo eſſentially from the Druids in their religious cuſtoms, as to 
reject all altars and ſacrifices, we might hence alſo conclude, had we no other proofs, that thoſe 
monuments were not originally det g1'd for religious purpoſes, We have now only to add to 
theſe extracts from, and remarks cn the ſentiments of Jed, that he, inter alia, (I) takes notice of 
the many altars (as he cats them) and Cromlechs in Jerſy, as well as in the other neighbauring. 
lands, formerly part of the Duchy of Normandy, where we have already obſerved they are call'd 
Pougueleys and quotes p. 115 of Dr. Falle's account of Jerſey, who there ſays, „ They are great 
fat ones of vaſt bignels and weight; ſome oval, ſome quadrangular, raiſed 3 or 4 foot from the 
ground, and ſupported by others of a leis ze; and thinks them evicently altars, “ both from their 


figure, and great quantities of aſhes found in the ground thereabouts.” He moreover infers, from 


their ftan ding on ran rn near the ſea, that they might be “ dedicated to the divinities of the 
ocean.” This Told diſputes, and thinks „ the culture of the inland parts is the reaſon why few 
of them are left, beſides thoſe on the harren rocks and hills on the ſea-fide :”* But perhaps better 
reaſons might be given for this their ſituation, than either he or the Doctor were aware of.— Dr. 
Falle adds, * At ten or twelve ſect diſtance there is a ſmaller itone ſet up an end, in manner of a deſk; 


where tis e the prieſt kncel d, and perform'd forme ceremonies, while the ſacrifice was 


burning on the altar: But the ereRion of ſuch a ſtone, and at ſuch a diſtance from the Cromlech, 


wight be accounted for, without TupF >oling them deſign d for ſacerdotal devotions.“ Chapple 5 
Dee iption, p. 109 to 137 


(a) + This CRUMLECH Of DR ENS RT Tj was firit nd to my notice by A worthy 
and judicious lady, who to her other amiable accompliſhments has added a general knowledge of the 
antiquities of her country ; and tho' that modeſty which always accompanies real m erit, and is of 
itſelt a fllent tc ſumony ot it, with-holds the additional honour this page might receive fron her 


nane, yet gratitude no leſs forbids me here to paſs over, unacknowledg'd, the helps to facilitate ano- 


ther vnderiaking, which 1 owe to the beneficence of the lame patroneſs, by her procurement of 


of divers valuable manuſcript copies of E iſdon's and Weſlcot's ſurveys, moſtly tranſcrihed by Mr. 
Pr nce (author of the Barthies of Devon) with his on hand, and all under his direction; and 
were lately in the pofßeſſion of the Rev. Mr. Au pony Tripe.— Ignorant of any monument of the 
Cromlech-kind in Dewonſhi Dire, till thus ate out to me by my fair informant as well deſerving the 
attention of the curious, it might othe, "wiſe have eſcaped that examination, whereof J am now to 
give the reſult: But 1 afterwards obſery'd it to be noticed as ſuch in Mr. Denn's map of this county; 
whoſe engraver however, has there given it the form of a Greek II, as if it had been a Druidical 


gallows for the execution of crirn, inals. (2 )—Being thus excited to a view of this Cromlech, and deſi- 


rous of aſcertaining its real form, tome buſineſs in that neighbourhood ſoon after gave me an oppor- 


tunity of ſecing, and taking a rough ſketch of it; hut being then ſtraiten'd in time, and having no 
other inſtrument with me but a pocket rule, I contented myſelf with only taking the length and 


breadth of its covering ſtone, and ſuch other dimenſions as might limit the angles, and enable me 


to plan the ground it cover'd, and the poſition of its three ſupporters; in which all I then obſerv'd 
remarkable (beſides the inequality of their heights, by which the COVering- ſtone has ſuch an inch - 
nation as we have cliewhere t. Ken notice of) was, as mention'd in whe Nee to this tract, that 


their 
(i) Tbid: | (2) This is not meant as a refleftion on my friend Mr. Donn nimm ſeif; who, ſuppeſing it were 8 ſo | 


mwrk'd by bim in the engraver's copy, might in the courſe of his ſurvey only have a üg it of it from ſome diſtant point of 
view; where the. middle fulcrum happening to he in a line with one of the others, was hidden by it, and fo only two. 


: ſuch mark'd in his field-book, But more probably this was one among many errors of the. engraver, left uncorrected in the 
proof ſheets of the plates; which Mr. Donn, to my knowledge, ſent to his friends in divers parts of the county, deſiring 


their examination of them, and correction of any miſtake 's they might oblerve in them: but this beipg overlook'd, among 
other minute, by ſuch examiners of the plate it was in, (and which I alſo faw, but had not then lcen the Cromlech,) 'tis 


no wonder, conſidering alſo the ſhort time to which he 1s ſaid to have been limited for its publication, that ſo minute a 


ügure in the crowd of others eſcaped his correction. Chapple. 


paſſed the north, and in this part of the world now obs 4 
it by obſervation increaſed to 21 degrees: In Nov. 1772 (as u 


after (viz. in Feb. 1779), when it was become nearly 23“ 
or very nearly ſo: 


- agreeable to the uniform increaſe reſulting 
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their three edges were, at the ſurface of the ground, in a Tight line with each other; from 


whence I then indeed concluded there might be ſomewhat more of geometrical exactneſs in its con- 
ſtruction than was gencrally imagined ; but had no idea of what now appears to have been the 
occation of its erection, nor any the leaſt doubt but that s, and all other ſuch Druidical monu- 
ments were {ome way or other ſubſervient to religious purpoſes z and perhaps ſome oi them moreover 
deſign'd for the ſepulture of the dead, which among the Druids as well as other worthippers of the 
Pagen deities, was always accompanied with ſome religious rites, ſometimes with ſecritices, and 
other ceremonies, more or leſs ſolemn, as cuſtom and the honour and dignity of the deceaſed de- 
manded. For the burial of the dead, was, by all nations, anciently eſteemed one of the principal 
duties of religion; which, accuiding to the accounts tranſmitted to us by all hiſtorians, was denied 
neither to iriends nor enemies. (1) ----- It has been before obſerved, that the covering or table-ſtone 


of this, is, like thoſe of moit other Cromlechs, not truly horizontal, but, from the inequality of the 


heigats of its ſupporters, appears as it were bent or bowed down at one end : but towards what 


point of the compals I had not obterv'd when I took the ough plan abovemention'd, having then 


neither ſun-ſhine nor compals by which to aſcertain its bearings or poſition with reſpc& to the 
cardinal points or otherwiſe. Afterwards, conſidering with what views this its deviation from the 


horizontal level might potlibly be detign'd, if it were not whclly accidental; and recollecting that 


Ca ſur and other ancient wiiters had affured us that the Druids in Britain and Gaul among other 


pagan dcities, next to Mercury who was by them thought to claim their higheſt hondurs, had a 


particular veneration for Apollo or the Sun; I imagin'd, that if the part ſo depreſs d were meant to 
hetoken any ſuch vencration for, or reſpect to, that luminary, it would probably be directed towards 


that part of the horizon where he riſes: And to be ſatisfied whether this were the caſe here, I 


determin'd on a more accurate ſurvey of the premifes with proper inftruments, by which being alſo 
enabled to take more truly the {ever.l angles, as alſo thoſe which the tides would reſpeQively make 


either with a magnetical or a true meridian line, its exact poſiti on in reſpe& thereto would thence 


be truly aſcert.in'd, Accordingly on the 20th of Avg, 1777, I went a ſecond time to view and 
more ſtrictly examine it, taking with 1ne a plain- table tor its more exact admeaſurement ; this, ith 


its needle and other aſual apparatus, being the moſt proper inſtrument for tuch a purpoſe. But 


previous to this ſurvey, I had to get removed a large quantity of dry ferns with which I found the 
whole area All'd up, and cloſely ſtuff d in, as ligh as the cov ering or table-ſtone would permit, with 


an intent to be burnt there by the then Sit u tenant, and their aſhes to be uſed as manure: And 
altho' when ſreed from theſe, there ſtill remain'd in the midſt of the area a pretty large heap of 
aſhes, the produce of ſome ſuch former ſacrifice to Ceres, which in ſome reſpects obſtructed my pro- 


poſed meaſures,—preventing my then taking as intended (but which has been alſo ſince done) the 


neceſſary dimenſions for counctting the upper part of each ul with a plan of the under ſurface 


of the table-ſtone, ſo as to aſcertain. their reſpective deviations from perpendicularity, and mark 
their bearing places and moreover conceal'd from my then notice ſome remarkable ſtones fix'd 


into the ground, —yet the poſition of this aſh-heap hinder'd not my taking the very true and exact 


ichnography not only of the tahle-itone itſelf, but alſo of the baſes of its ſupporters, and what | 
elle was requiiite to determine the arca or ground plot cover d or overſhadow'd by it, and at what 


- heights reſpeQively. And this I choſe to do at a ſcale ſo large as would diſtinctly ſhew any 
diſtance meaſured, within leſs than a quarter of an inch at moſt. 


This being done, and a true 
meridian deduced from tne magnetic, by allowing the ſame variation of the needle here at Shilſton 


as at EXETER, where it was ar. that time nearly 23%. 35 weſt,( (2) this was. preſum d ſufficiently 
near the truth; it being not likely to have any ſenfible alteration in a diſtance of about ten miles 


* Nor does any error of this ſort appear on re- examination; for tho it then bafpen g to be a 
| | | cloudy | 


(1 vide Diet in 3 4pd the authors he cites, 


(2) The variation (or as ſometimes called the declination) or deviation of the magnetic needle From the 1 true north point, 


£5 Now. weil known to be itfeif continually varying, bott n with reſpect ta time and place; being different in different places 


at the ſame tine, and at different times in tlie tame plage: And tho! it was formerly-catterly, the needle has long fince 


2 many "degrees to the weft of that point. At Excter, on the 
13th of March 1717-18, (O. 5.) a judicious obſerver found it to be 139, 29', weſterly: On the 2oth of May 1762, 1 found 
noted occaſionally at that time in another w ork) it was further 
ancreas'd to 229, and 3 quarters: On the 2c. th of uy E727 as above, it was eſtimated. at 239. 33“; and 18 months 


was found by an azimuth: at Shilſton to be the ſame there, 


no opportunity of adjuſting it by one of a longer radius, $0 1 eltimate the preſent variation here at Exeter to be 239. 55', 


from former obſervations here, where it feems to be continually increafing (per- 


haps more regularly than is generally fup noſed) at the rate of 10 minutes and about 20 ſeconds annually, or 1 degree and 2 . 


minutes in 6 years: And ſhould it continue to jncreaſe thus regularly, the needle at and near Exeter, may be expected to 


point directly weſt about the year of Chriſt 2164, and to make a whole revolution in and about 2090 years. I am ſenſible 
ow nuch this ilagrees from the accounts we have or the weed s variations as obſery'd at London ; not only in reſpect to 


its 


And now, Aug. 17th 1779, I find by 5 obicrvation of it at Exeter, carefully taken, by the help 
of an exaQ meridian line and a well-touch'd nine-inch needle, placed at a due diſtance from any iron liable to diſturb it, 
that it wants but a very little of 24 degrees; viz. ſuch a trifle as was but. barely diſcernible with fo ſhort a needle, and 
could not appear leſs by above one 12th of a degree at molt, had it been more nicely meaſur'd on a larger arch; but I had 
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cloudy day, and conſequently no azimuth of the ſun could be then and there taken to adjuſt it, it has 
been ſince confirmed by one taken on the ſpot,. which, allowing for the increaſe of variation in the 
mean time, ſhew'd it had been there, when the plan was taken, within a minute or two of the 
above-mention'd variation; or differing ſo little from it as to make no diſcernible difference in the 


geometrical projection at the ſcale above-mention'd. A meridian line being thus carefully adjuſted 


to my field-map, this immediately evinc'd the futility of my conjecture before-mention'd ; for in- 


ſtead of any bending down on the table-ſtone towards the riſing ſun, its loweſt part appear'd to 


be ſouth weſterly, and ſo rather reſpecting the ſerring ſun, and this at the winter ſolſtice, when his 
light and heat is generally the leaſt perceptible (tho*' the Druids perhaps might deem this a fit ſeaſon 
for gathering their idolized Miſietoe, when, according to Bradley, its berries or ſeeds become ripe 


for propagation).”* Chapple's Deſcription, p. 151 to 160, | 


e From all my obſervations, it is evident that the Drewſteignton Cromlech could not be primarily 


intended either as a religious ſtructure, or 2 ſepulchral monument, but was partly deſigned for ſcia- 
_ therical purpoſes, and in general as the apparatus of an AsTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY.——And 


of this, tis preſumed, we ſhall be enabled to produce ſuch proofs, as will be abundantly ſatisfaRory, 


not only to proficients, but to any who have but the ſlighteſt acquaintance with the firſt rudiments 


of geometry and aftronomy.—But however plain this may be on a candid examination, I am aware 


how liable the moſt concluſtve arguments are, to be oppugned by the ſophiſtry of wrangling diſpu- 
rants; and how obnoxious the moſt unexceptionable, to the cenſure of ſome ſceptical cavillers, 
who, inclined to doubt of every-thing, reſolve to approve of nothing: whom even mathematical 
evidence will hardly convince ; and who profeſſing that Pyrrhonic Philoſophy which may be acquired 


without learning or parts, and with little or no ſtudy, affect a Socratical negation of knowledge, 
complaining of the prevalence of error, the diſguiſes of truth, the imperfection cf arts, and the vanity 
and incertitude of the ſciences ; and yet perhaps deſpiſing the only one that pretends and may juſtly 
tay claim to abſolute certainty, leſt it ſhould happen to convict them of the abſurdity of having ſub- 
ſtituted ignorance and ſcepticiſm for the perfection of wiſdom, and oblige them unwillingly to ac- 
knowledge, that others enlightened by its lamp may fee farther and more clearly than themſelves, 


Such as theſe, at firſt view of a geometrical plan ſo ſeemingly complex as one or more of thoſe we 


are here to exhibit, may enter their caveat in the court of criticiſm againſt a too haſty determination 


in this matter: Their buſineſs being ever to demur, never to decide, we mult not be ſurprized at any 
weak endeavours to ſupport their plea for a ſuſpenſion of judgment, by ſtarting imaginary difficui- 
ties, and by the impertinence of croſs queſtions and nugatory objections: Repreſenting all attempts 
to reduce this rude monument of antiquity to regular form and geometrical exactneſs, as the mere 
effects of fancy; and alledging, that any other irregular production of bungling artifice, or even the 
ſpontaneous diſpoſition of natural rocks, which, freed from their interſtitial and ſurrounding 


earth, had been left there in the form of ſuch a Brebdingnag tripod as this, might by the like adjuſt- 
ment of lines, angles, and circles to it, be exhibited as a ſpecimen of antient ingenuity and ſkilful 


contrivance; tho? it were in reality, either the mere fortuitous effect of chance, or the clumſy work- 


manſhip of ſome bungling fabricator.— Others, who may readily grant this piece of ſtone-work to 


be artfully conſtructed, and well adapted to its intended uſes, whatever they were, may however, 
at firſt view of our plan, be apt to ſuſpect, that all this geometrical parade is wreſted and forced 
into regularity, to ſupport a favourite notion or preconceiv'd hypotheſis : fince we want not inſtances 
of ingenious triflers and fanciful projectors, who, by the aid of a pregnant imagination and ready 
invention, will undertake to make anything out of anything; like the ale-houſe cook, who being 
required to dreſs the boots of an itinerant quack, hy order of his zany, and having, by ſlicing and 
mincing them ſecundum artem, with proper additions for ſeaſoning and ſauce, transform'd them to a 


French fricaſſee, ſerv'd them up as a delicate diſh for his Doctorſhip's ſupper. Nay, ſome venture 


pet farther, and aſſuming to themſelves a creative power, boldly undertake to rival Omnipotence, 


by a practical refutation of the old maxim, Ex nibilo nibil fit; pretending, in virtue of a magic pro- 


_ cefs peculiar to themſelves, to deduce anything from nothing. —— There is, it mult be confeſs'd, a 
kind of antiquarian knight-errantry, which amuſes itſelf with its own dreams. Theſe, ſtrongly 
impreſſing a prejudiced mind, the dreamer at length perſuades himſelf mutt be ſomewhat more than 
the ſports of fancy; indulges the infatuation ; catches at every ſhadow of an argument to confirm 
himſelf in it; confidering the phantom he has rais'd, in every point of view; and then introduces 
others to ſupport it, and convince himſelf of its reality. Thus faſcinated with the charms of ima- 
ginary objects, no wonder if he miſtakes, like Don Quixote, a windmill for a giant; a barber's baſon 
its annual progreſs to the weſtward, but alſo as to the regularity of gradual increaſe. This is evident from comparing the 
ſucceſſive obſervations of Meſſrs. Burrows, Gunter, Gellibrand, Bond, Dr. Halley, Mr. Graham, Dr. Bevis and others. They 
ſeem to have thought the variation to have increas'd or decreas'd more ſlowly ; and ſo contented themſelves with regiſt'rivg 


the years of their obſervations, without mentioning at what time in each; whereas in order to determine accurately the 
law of ſuch increaſe or decreaſe, and whether accelerated or retarded, the month at leaſt, if not the day of obſervation, 


5 -Qught alſo to be known, and ſhould be duly regiſter'd for the information of future obſervers. However, enough appears 
from their dates to evince,. that the variation at London has not varied uniformly ; nor (it the accounts we have of it may 


de relied on) doth it ſeem to have always differ'd from that at Exeter by any certain or conſtant quantity; tap” that difference 


has generally been from 29. 48 or 50', te 2%. 55', Chapple, 5 
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for the morion or defenſive ſkull- cap of a Roman foot-ſoldier; an 1ri/þ bawn, for the uondam aſſem- 
bly-room of Druidical bards; or a ponderous old rat-trap, for the model of an ancient Catapulta. 
Poſitive in his adopted opinions, and confident in his own conjectures, a viſionary of this ſort ſtarts 


not at common ditfieulties. Self-ſufficiency ſupplies what ignorance denies; and a fanciful preſump- 
tion, or happy gueſs, compenſates for defieiency of evidence. o perſons thus qualified, the frag- 


ments of unintelligible inſcriptions, obliterated manuſcripts, corroded coins, mutilated ſtatues, bro- 
ken columns, &c. &c. are eaſily explicable, and as readily explain'd. Hence new and ſtrange diſ- 
coveries are ſometimes ſuggeſted, or abſurd hypotheſes form'd, and o leſs ftiy maintain'd 
than prematurely adopted; however repugnant to the common ſenſe and receiv'd notions of more 


ſagacious inquiſitors, relative to the laws, arts, policy, religion or learning of the ancients: And 
hence we are now-and-then amuſed with new models of their architecture; new codes of their laws; 


new rituals of their ſuperſtitions; new keys to their mythology, or new ſtandards for regulating their 
hiſtory, and for ſtretching or curtailing their chronology. But in theſe, as well as in matters of leſs 


- 


importance, in which theſe fantaſtic ſchemiſts are ſometimes no leſs aſſiduous, when fancy and con- 
jecture ſupply the want of authentic evidence, no wonder it their imperfect conceptions prove ahor- 


tive, and their illogical concluſions from ſuch diſputable premiſes, frequently become ſubjects ot 
ridicule and contempt. (1) Some of thoſe dreaming virtucſi, for inſtance, have pretended to fix the 


exact chronology of a ſuppoſed antique ſhield, among other of its properties, by the colour of its 
ruſt:(2) Others have buſied themſelves in bottling up air, for occaſional ſupplies of it in etherial 
voyages, to have an infigfit into /uzar antiquities, and a proſpect of undiſcover'd countries here; 
extending their boundleſs curioſity far beyond the clouds, and thoſe groſs vapors which here 
inflate the lungs of ſublunary mortals ; impatient of confinement to their own, tho” moſt forcibly 


214 


enquiry, whether the artificial ſphere of Archimedes were wholly compoſed of braſs, as Lactantius 


attractive, ſphere; and no longer acquieſcing in that humbler (but to mechanicks more intereſting) 


ſuppoſes (3); or whether, as ſuggeſted in an epigram of C/audian(4), its outſide or caſing at leaſt, 


were not rather of tranſparent glaſs, like that of a modern globe-lanthorn.{s) Such are the rev2- 


. rles, not only of ſome afſuming ſmatterers in antiquity and pretended reſtorers of ancient arts, but 


ſometimes even of more learned triflers on ſuch ſubjects: And as ſuch, ſome may be diſpoſed to 


__ ridicule the production of a ſhort-tighted novice in fuch reſearches as the preſent ſubject demangs, 


and wich would more properly exerciſe the ſpeculations, and require the more penetrating inſpec- 


tion of perſons eminent for their erudition, long converſant in the works of the ancients, and well 


acquainted with the learning, the manners, and cuſtoms of different ages and nations. The attempt 
of any other, to account for the fabrication of ſuch a rejique of the remoteſt antiquity as we are 


now examining z and eſpecially to diſcover an internal mark by which to judge of its age, + ith no 


lefs certainty than a huntſman can that of a hart by his antlers and croches; may poſſibly be deem'd 


a a preſumptuous encroachment on their prerogative, and not eaſily eſcape the like ſcouring with Dr. 
 Wodward's rubiginous ſhield. But the cock in the fable, having chanced to find a jewel Where 
he only ſought a barley-corn, left greater connoifieurs to judge of its worth, and avail themſelves of 


his diſcovery. And in like manner the preſent and, tis preſum'd, firſt diſcoverer (for ſuch he takes 


- himſelf to be) of the real deſign and geometrical conſtruction of the CRomrEca in queſtion, chear- 


fully ſubmits his to their better judgment, and to their candid correction of his overſig:.ts and miſ- 
. 5 5 | | | | | takes, 


(1) The reader who adverts to what has been inſerted from Dr. Borl.iſe, will pot miſunderſtand anything here ſaid, as 


meant to cenſure or ridicule the laudable refearches, or acute ſagacity.of real antiquaries, or their having recourle to pro- 


bable conjectures where certainty cannot be ohtaii'd;- ſince ſuch. conjeftures frequently lead to more certain truths; But 


granting they may be ſometimes too far indulg'd, or even conduce to multiply errors; yet ſuck abuſes of. any branch of 
fcience, furniſh no good argument àgainſt its general 
9 * — . 


utility; nor is any thing like this, here intended, I have been ſpeak- 
ing the language of an objector, and endeavour'd to Rate in its full force every foreſcen objection to the account 1 am now 


do give of the Drew's Teignton Croiglech (againſt which account, even whilit in embryo, ſome luch have been already, 


however prematurely, ſtarted); and before I proceed to exculpate myſelf from any charge of prejudice, or bigotry. to the 


dictates of fancy or. fiction, have here fairly admitted whatever may be plauſibly pleaded, from the failings of others in 
dictates of fancy or fiction, have Fairly tted t may | p , gas 

attempts of this kind, againſt any haſty conclufions concerning eit; which in ſhort, only amount to this: viz. That if not 
only pretended connoiſieurs in ſuch matters have had ftrange dreams, but renal ones have ſometimes nodded, and both perhaps 


merited reproof by the publication of viſionary ſchemes ; much more may one, Who has no bretenſions to tlie abilities o1 
judgment of the latter, nor to the prolific imagination of the former, be liable to, and ought t!.crefore to be cautious of in- 


curring the like cenſure, —This mutt be readily granted. But the loweſt pedlar in antiquity may chance to ſtrike out lights, 


conducive to dete the miſtakes, or to improve the diſcernment of the moſt learned: And we ſhould blame the timidity 
of that puſillanimous farmer, who could be deterr'd from the cultivation end tillage of his own little ſpot, by obſerving the 


luxuriant crops in ricker and more fertile lands, to. be here and there intermix'd with no leſs Juxuriant weeds; or that. the 
barrener ſoil of others was more produttive of poppies than corn, The directions of reaſon and prudence in ſuch caſes would 


| 


be, Let not ſloth or diſtruſt prevent the proper culture of any; and let the weeders have their due ſhare of employment 


zn all: but let thæm be cautious not to root up any part of the wheat, together with the tares and wild poppies,” Chapple 


(2) See Pope's Memoirs of Scriblerus. 149), Inſtit. I. 2, c. 5. : 
{4) Jupiter in pat vo quum cernerct ęæthera vitro, 
| Riſit 


(5) See Huygens's Coſmotheoros; Wilkins World in the Moon; and his Mathematical Magick, p. 164, 163. 
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(as he often ſaid) in deſcribing them.(a) The firſt thing he mentioned was a moſt exact 


meridian line, made by the coincidence of the three ſupporters that is, the outſide edges 
of two, and the inſide edge of the third, are ſo truly fixed on the meridian as could 


poſſibly be done by the moſt accurate aſtronomer. The next was the latitude of the 


place, which was ſhewn by ſome part of the Cromlech, even to the neareft minute ; as 
were the ſun's greateſt meridian altitude in ſummer, the leaft in winter, and conſequently 


the obliquity of the ecliptic—which Jaſt article afforded a moſt curious circumſtance ; for, 


by allowing the known diminution of the obliquity, he found that upwards of two thou - 
fand two hundred years had elapſed ſince the Cromlech was erected. After deſcribing 
theſe, and many other aſtronomical properties, he ſaid he had laſtly diſcovered, that the 
cover-ſtone was in{cribable in an ellipſis. And that the Cromlech ſerved alſo for gnomo- 


nical purpoſes, he had the moſt poſitive proof. For by its conſtruction, he found that 
there was a certain point under the Cromlech, whence reflections ſhould be caft ; and, by 
removing the earth from that ſpot, he diſcovered a curious little triangular ſtone, which 
muſt kave been placed there for that purpoſe. All this is wonderful indeed ! But though I 


have the higheſt opinion of Mr. Chapple's diligence and integrity, yet I am apt to believe 
that his curious hypotheſis, which might firſt be ſuggeſted by, ſome fortuitous poſition of 
the ſtones, will not bear the teſt of cool and impartial examination. Were there any regu- 
lar planes cut on the ſurface of theſe ſtones, we might ſuppoſe them deſigned to point out 
different phenomena of the ſun and planets : but, as there is no mark of a tool on any 
of them (which, indeed, would profane them in the opinion of a Druid) I would as ſoon 
| believe that the earth was formed by a concourſe of atoms, as that four rude and ſhapeleſs 
ſtones, to all appearance ſelected only for their magnitude, ſhould exhibit an exact cor- 
reſpondence with every circle in the heavens. (b) e 5 | 


takes, if any; tho' he muſt expect the moſt ſtrift and critical examination from thoſe, who, diſin- 
clined to approve of whatever tends to depreciate the merit of their own diſcoveries, may be unwif- 
ling to recall that temporary coin which originated from their mint ; and which having had the ſtamp 
of public credit and approbation, has hitherto paſs'd current, but whoſe deficiency may be detected 


dy the touchſtone here offered tor its trial. —For, among perſons of ſound learning and acknowledg'd 
judgment, ſome who have been generally ſucceſsful in their endeavours to brighten up the obſcurity, _ 
and rub off the ruſt of antiquity, have yet condeſcended to form ſtrange hypotheſes, to account for 
the moſt difficult ſubjects that have puzzled preceding antiquaries ; and fortifying them with all the 


plauſibility of argument and elegance of language, with which ſuch /:terari can attract the attention 


of the moſt difcerning, and conceal all defects and abſurdities from the ſuperficial inſpeQor (who _ 
charm'd with the gilding, examines not the weight or ſolidity of the apparently ſterling gold) ſcru- 


ple not to obtrude their viſionary ſyſtems on the publick, as infallible regulators of hiſtorical truth. 
And as ſuch perhaps, they may be for ſome time accepted; and continue in vogue, till ſome other 
inventive and penetrating genius treads the like fairy maze, ſubverts the enchanted caſtle of his 


__ predeceſſor, and erects another of his own, in a different taſte perhaps, but on a no leſs unſtable 


foundation. And this deceptio wiſus at length vaniſhes in its turn, when poſſibly ſome tranſient ſpec- 


tator, or curfory reviewer of the premiſes, may happen accidentally to ſtumble on a demonſtrative 


proof of the fallacy of all their plauſible ſchemes ; throw a new and unexpected light on the ſubject; 
and free it from thoſe miſts by which it had long been obſcured, and which men of more extenſive 


diſcernment had in vain attempted to diſpel,——Partiality in favour of a beloved hypotheſis muſt. 
indeed be expected, as unavoidable in him or them who firſt promulged or adopted it, and who 


cannot be inclinable too haſtily to abandon their own offspring, or ſuch as they have taken into their 
paternal care and protection.“ Chapple's Deſcription, p. 138 to 150. | 


(a) At which no perſon will wonder, who has ſeen the innumerable circles, lines, curves, &c. on 


the plates deſigned for his Book. 3 i 
() Wich reſpect to the Lanyon Cromlech, Mr. Chapple expreſſes a wiſh “ that it were revie ue 
and re-examined by ſome judicious perſon, ſuch as the Rev. Mr. Hirchins of Marazion (a gentleman 
every way qualified for ſuch an undertaking, and who, if I miſtake not, reſides within a very few 
miles of Maderne, in which pariſh this and another Cromlcch are fituated) ; and that he would take 
the trouble of making an accurate plan of it, at a larger ſcale than that in Dr. Borlaj?'s hook; mea- 
ſuring allo the exact height, not only of each ſupporter, but alſo of every part of the perimeter of 
the covering or table- ſtone; and taking ſuch other dimenſions, and making ſuch requitite obſerva- 


tions thereon, as may be ſuggeſted to him in the ſubſequent parts of this tract. Such a plan, and 


the obſerva ions of ſuch a judge in geometrical and aſtronomical productions, with the inferences 
natur-Jly deducible from thence, would doubtleſs be acceptable to the curious; and we might thereby 
be enabled to aicertain in what particulars its conſtruction differs from ours, as in divers reſpects it 


certainly does; tho ſimilar in others, and both, very probably, deſign'd for the like purpoſes.” — 
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After all Mr. Chapple's curious diſquiſitions, I cannot but concur with Dr. Borlaſe 
in thinking, that the Cromlech was originally deſigned for a jepulcbral monument. Its 
| | Fl general 


Chapple's Defcription, p. 38, 39. This Mr. Hitchins has done: And he hath been fo obliging as to 
favour me with his ſentiments on the ſubject( 1): „ Mr. Chapple (ſays Mr. H.tchins) thought he 
had made a wonderful difcovery of various aſtronomical and gnomonical properties in the Cromlech 
at Drewſteignton, and he was about to publ.th a deſcription of it with plates, &c. I know not whe- 
ther you deſign to fay much on that ſubject in your Hiſtory or not; but if you think it an object 
worthy of your attention, as Mr. Chapple in his intended publication called on me to inform the 
public, whether Lanyon Cromlech, near Penzance, had the fame properties, 1 tha} give you my 
fentiments on that ſubject. 1 have attentively examined the Cromlech at Lanyon, the moſt con- 
fiderable one in Cornwall, but cannot diſcover the leaſt aſtronomical or gnomonica) uſe to which it 
can be applied, not excepting even the imple contrivance of a meridian line, the firſt property Mr. 
Chapple obſerved in his Cromlech.” The correſpondent, from whoſe letter 1 have already made 
extracts relating to Chapple's Deſcription, has an eye to the uſe of the Cromlech in the following 
_ gemarks : “ Mofes, in his hiſtory, which I take to be moſt faithful {fince, exclufive of divine aſſiſt- 
ance, he drew his information from the Royal College of Egyptian Priefts, being educated as 
the royal offspring were) ſpenking of the deſcendants of Noah, mentions Nimrod, as being the 
firit that began to be great—rhat is, founded a great kingdom, and who delighted in war and 
in hunting: He ſays that this was before the Aſſyrian monarchy, which came out of it, and that 
the place, at fi, of this monarchy, was Babel: and it was probably under his authority that 


the worſhip of Baal, or of fire, was inſtituted ; which, in fact, was an act of idolatry ke that of 


the Roman, emperor's ſince; for it was a deification ofimſelt—-he being the ſon of Chus, who was 


the ſon of Ham or Cham, which ſignifying heat or fire, the natural emblem of this was the fan— 
at once the type of his power and of his deſcent : no wonder therefore that they inflituted this wor- 


fhip. The power of Babel had for its object the ſame worſhip, and further, the counteraQing of the 
deſigns of providence, that they m'ght flee to it in caſe of a ſecond deluge, and that they might 
never be diſperſed, or boſe their home or langeage. They were, however, diſperſed and defeated in 
their purpoſe: And it is to this remarkable event that the paſſage probably alludes, which ſays, that 
od ſpared not the angels of Gea, that is, the holy race of Noah, which could not but be reverenced 


by their deſcendants as angels or gods, on account of their fuppoſed divine origin, but caſt ebem out. 


The words are, @AAX £2TApTHPweey £2 TE ea very remarkable expreſſion, which occurs but that 
once, and is generally underſtood to mean diſperſcd tbem; which words, added to the hiſtory of this 
empire, makes it probable that Nizrid founded his kingdom in Tartary 5 which, the learned admit, 
is derived from Tatar, which fignifies diſperſion. From hence. this monarch and deſcendants made 


the molt extenſive conqueſts, the memory of which is retained in the apcient, and ſuppoſed to be 


fabulous accounts of the conqueſts of Bacchus, which indeed was a proper deity to name and to 
_ aſcribe it to, fince Nimrod was the deſcendant of Chus, and from hence his kingdom was called the 
kingdom ot the Scy:hian Tartars ; for the Scauthi and the Cuthi are the ſame race. The original diſ- 


perſion, the confution of languages, and probably the cruelty of his conqueſts, fcattered men much 
further than this. Some probably fled to America, which, it is now well known, was peopled from _ 


Tartary : and it is remarkable, that on the arrival af the Spaniards, the worſhip of Baal, or of the 
Fun, was the great national religion of the people of Chuſco or Cuſco. The Runic or Scandinavian 
nnals alſo agree in declaring, that they were driven from the aft by ſome great calamity : and the 


ſame people were probably fpread, by degrees, to the more weſtern parts of Europe Wherever they 


vent, they continued their original love of war and hunting, and the worſhip of Baal, or of the fun, 
or of fire, and of the hoſt of heaven, which, it is proboble, they made alto their more particular ſtudy. 


Wherever they went to, they erected fire towers in honour of Baal, and thofe other moſt ſtupen- 
dous ſtructures, partly that they might for ever preferve their name and nation, partly that they might 
baffle the effects of time, and perhaps, as they hoped, even the divine vengeance; and partly that 

the ſol.dity of theſe ſtructures, and the almoſt inacceſſible heights and taſtnefles where they were 
erected, might preſerve them from the fury of their enemies, and always afford them a retreat where _ 
they might exerciſe their zites in ſecurity. Of this ſpecies of ſtructure, I am of opinion, is this 


Cromlech at Drewwſtrignrenz I mean that it is of Curbite, or as it was called by the Romans, Drxidical 


origin, which has been the name adopted ever fince for them.“ I have thus, at the requeſt of feve- 


ral of my ſubſcribers, permitted Mr, Chapple to accompany me in the notes, tedious and deſultory 


as he is. To proceed, however, any further with Mr. Chapple, is impoſſible, He is now enter- 
ing, after all the dulneſs of his genera/iries, into a particular examination af his aſtronomical inſtru- 


ment. In this examination he refers continually to his plates. Several of theſe plates, however, 
are loſt.(2) Yet even by their aſſiſtance, it would be extremely difficult to unravel Mr. Cbappic s 


(1) In a letter dated St. Hilary, 3d Auguſt 1790. | : | 
(2) Mr. Chapple's daughter, Mrs. Bulkley, of Starcrofs, has one or two of the plates. The others, fhe lays, were patitancs: 
nor does ſhe think it poſlible to recover them, | 
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on the ſubject, a new and not unimportant diſcovery : 
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eneral figure and the ſize of its area, ſeem to ſuggeſt this idea. Not that the covering- 
Lene or the ſupporters were intended to ſecure the dead from violence. They are but 


ill- calculated 


meaning. His two learned friends, Mr. Hitchins and Mr. Hugo, have both sch aſſured me, 
that they could never follow Mr. Chapple through the maze of his aſtronomical diſcoveries, ever. 
with the united aid of the written deſcription, of the plates to which it referred, and of his own oral 
explanation. The plates (Mr. Hitchins ſays) were ſo extremely complex, that if they were now 
beſore us, to retrace Mr. Chapple's 1deas, would be impraQicable.”* In all his writings, in ſhort, 
Mr. ——— is involved: and often, in the moments of perplexity, have I thus addreſſed his ſhade ; 
| By thee, vre dim the eyes and ſtuff the head, 
With all ſuch reading as was never read : 
Ey thee, explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, Cbapple and about it: 
So ſpins the Silk-worm imall its flender ſtore, 
And labours till it clouds itſelf all o er. (1) | 
That Mr. Chapple's admirers, however, may not complain of my having foppreds« any part of his 
Cromlech MSS. I ſhall here preſent them with the Preface which he meant to prefix to the curious 
rreatiſe in queſtion : This tract owes its preſent publication more to accident than to any premedi- 
rated deſign : For, although ſome notice of the DREWS-TEICGN TON CROMLECH was intended in 
another work, and to that end I had, ſome years ſince, taken a tranſient view of it, and ſuch of its 
dimenſions as might the better enable me to give ſome genera) deſcription of it, as the only Druidical 


monument of its kind in this county; my then intention was, :9 refer to Dr. Borlaſe and others for 


further particulars concerning ſuch ſtructum “ Indeed I then obſerved, that three edges of its ſup- 
porters were nearly in the ſame right line; and therefore ſuſpected there might be ſomewhat more of 
geometrical nicety in its conſtruction than its rough and Eregular appearance would induce an incu- 


rious obſerver to imagine; but had not the leaſt idea of its being zccommodated to the purpoſes 


mentioned in the following ſheets, or to any other of a ſimilar kind; taking for granted this appa- 
rently rude monument of remote antiquity was ſome ſtructure ſubſervient to the Druidical worſhip 
of our Britiſh anceſtors, and ſacred to ſome or other of the pagan deities. What induced me after- 
wards (viz. in Auguſt 1777) to take a more exact plan of it, and aſcertain its fituation in reſpect to 
the points of the compaſs, will be noted in its place, and need not be enlarged on, here: At which 
time, having with proper inſtruments, carefully obſerved and adjuſted its dimenſions, bearings, angles, 
and, in ſhort, every-thing requiſite to delineate the true ichnography of it, as alſo the exact heights of 
it's ſupporters, &c. ſome avocations to other affairs, and an afflicting family event which happened 
ſoon after, obliged me to detift, for the preſent, from any minute examination of its properties: So 
that my ſieid-niap, and other papers relative to it, were laid by, uninſpected, fer a whole year; till 


an occaſional reviſal of thoſe papers, and a few days accidental interruption of my other work before- 
mentioned, and which ] had for ſome time reſumed, induced me to review and examine the whole. 


This led me gradually to the diſcovery of ſome properties in it, which left no room to doubt of the 
original ute and deſign of this antiquated fabrick; and tho” the ſeeming irregularity of ſome of its 
parts, and the poſition and proportion of others, in ſome meaſure tended to entangle and perplex 


the ſubject, yet having once got the clue, this, with the unexpected help of a maſter-key which I 


chanced to meet with by the way (I mean the Vitruvian Analemma), facilitated the ſearch ; all diffi- 
culties vaniſh'd, and I was ſoon enabled to unravel the whole. For every ſtep I took, open d unex- 
pected views, all tending to confirm and demonſtrate the rectitude of the former; and every calcu- 


lation, when compared with the actual meaſures of the Cromlech itſelf, bore witneſs to the accuracy 
of its plan, and the boldneſs and elegancy of its conſtruction. My firſt diſcoveries of this fort, whilſt 
yet unaſſifted by this key, being communicated to ſome reſpectable friends, they adviſed me to 


purſue my enquiries concerning it; as being, in their judgment, from what had hitherto appearcd 


And tho' it might for ſome little time inter- 
rupt my progreſs in the work I had before undertaken, yet inſtead of reſerving it for a proper place 


in th; at, 0 me not to delay n the reſult of * diſquinions e it, as a ſeparate 
| = | tract. 


(1) The following Letter from he late Lord S to Mr. Chapple, plainly intimates his Lordthip' $ pprehenfions, | 
that his ſteward would not caſily diſſipate this cloud of | lcience. 


Cbapple, Powderham Caſtle, 2th 3 1779. 


I this 8 received your letter with your further remarks on the Cromlech. I ſaw it laſt 
Saturday, in my way between Kerilake and Moreton, entirely free from all aſhes or rubbiſh whatever, I could not avoid 
viewing it with pleafure, when I conſidered that the ſtrufture was a means of affording not only utility to thoſe who raiſed 
it, but of informing us, they were leſs i gnorant in many mathematical obſervations than they have hitherto received credit 
for: I mult coutelſs that what you themed me carries with it both truth and conviction; I only hope it will make its appear- 
ande ſoon and very toon, being convinced that you will gain great credit fim the diſcovery, I wiſh you would be expedi- 
d us, as J ain father a pprehenſive your ſebeme! is not ſo much concealed as I could with. | 


I am, Se. — COURTENAY. 
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]-calculated for protecting the dead from the inclemencies of the weather, or any other 
injury. There 1s ſomething of grandeur in the conſtruction of the Cromlech ; which was 
. 888 probably 


tract. And indeed, it ſoon appear d, the ſubject would require a longer diſſertation than could with 


any propriety be inſerted in any review of the county at large: and I the more readily acquieſced in 


its more immediate ſubmiſſion to public inſpection, as having a full aſſurance that, as it carried its 
own evidence with it, it would, like other truths, appear the more conſpicuous, the more ſtrictly it 
ſhould be ſcrutinized. A ſeparate tract being thus refolv'd on, it became requiſite, however, to 


introduce it by ſome few particulars relative to the pariſh and farm in which the CROMLECH is 


ſituated ; ſince their names, and thoſe of their ſuppoſed poſſeſſors in former ages, at leaſt ſo far 


claim'd notice as obliquely reflecting ſome light on the ſubject: But no more of theſe, or the ety- 


mologies of ſuch namcs, are here enlarged on, than appear to have either an immediate, or at leaſt 
ſome remote tendency thereto; this principal object of my enquiry being ſtill kept in view. This 
indeed had been hitherto muck clouded in obſcurity ; but the accidental ſpark now ſtruck out, I ima- 
gined, might, if duly improved, conduce to its further illuſtration: And tho' in abler hands it might 
doubtleſs be kindled into a brighter flame, ſuch as would add much to its brilliancy, yet it ſeem'd to 
invite even ſuch feeble endeavours as mine, to make the beſt uſe I could of the favourable opportu- 
nity that offered, in ſome meaſure to diſpe! that gloom which had more or lefs bewilder'd former 
enquirers. This invitation I could not well reſiſt; and having tortunately met with an unerring 
guide to conduct me in my reſearches, and open a way to a clearer view of the obje& before me, 1 


co:14 not ſhut my eyes againſt that irreſiſtible light that pour'd in upon me. Such accidental diſco- | 


veries have little or no claim to be conſider'd as meritorious: If ary thing in this tract can have 


pretenfions of that ſort, tis the care and diligence with which I have purſued the clue thus accident 


ally acquired; which has coſt me ſome time and trouble indeed, but this mixt with pleaſure and 
fatisfation to find, among the innumerable properties more or Jeſs remarkable that ſucceſſively 
offer'd themſelves to obſervation in this ſeemingly rough but really well executed piece of ancient 
workmanſhip, every newly-difcovered one harmonioutly concorded with, and conduced more fully 


to confirm the former, and the conſummate ingenuity of the artitts who contrived it. Of this, many 


remarkable inſtances will appear, in the deſcriptive part of it, in the following ſheets; to which, 


were it neceiſary, a far greater number might be added. Purity of ſtyle, and elegance of diction, 
muſt not here be expected: nor would the ſubject admit of it, were the auther capable of ſuper- 
adding embelliſhments of that kind. Language rough and unpoliſh'd as the Cromlech itſelf, may be 
ſuffic ently intelligible in a deſcription ot it, provided it be free from ambiguities and nonſenſical 
phraſes : Theſe I have cadeavoured to avoid, perhaps fometimes by too much circumlocution ; my 
aim being to render the whole as plain and intelligible as I could, to all ſorts of readers, even to thoſe 


who have been little converſant with ſuch fubjedts, The mathematical parts indeed, and ſome ety- 


mological enquiries, may not be fo well relith'd or underftcod by ſome: But theſe may ſee enough _ 
do ſatisfy them in general, that ſuch a Cr Jech as ours is a work of art and ingenuity, and not of 


chince or Taprice, as ſome have imagined it to be. Even a bare inſpection of the plates will afford 
either in the text or notes. The notes here and there interſperſed, may ſerve to relieve the reader 


from a too cloſe and conſtant attention to ſo dry a ſubject: Some of them indeed neceſſarily relate 
to it; and the reſt, tho' digreſive, yet not ſo wholly unconneRed with it, or remote from it, as to 


loſe fight of, or impede a ſeaſonable recurrency to it. And tho' ſuch Cromlechs as ours will here 


appear applicuble to, and were doubtleſs originally deſign'd for, ſuch uſes as ſeem to have been 
hitherto unſuſpected, at leaſt by any writer I have ſeen on the ſubject; yet no fanciful hypotheſes are 
| here obtruded on the reader, or forcibly wretted into a conformity with any preconceiv'd opinion of 


the propoſer relative to the Crom/ech in general, or to that we have here undertaken to deſcribe; 
fince the nature of its conſttuction, and the purpoſes for which it was contrived will, it is preſumed, 
fully and clearly appear from its own internal evidence, and on due examination afford ſuch full and 
 ſatisfaRory proofs of the care and {ki}! of the artiſts by whom it was erected, and how nicely accom- 


_. modated to the purpoſes for which it was intended, as to preclude all cavils and diſputes concerning 
it; except perhaps thoſe, who, prejuciced in favour of ſome adopted hypotheſis, are determined to 
oppole all evidence inconſiſtent therewith, Should we chance to meet with an old time-piece, that 


on diligent inſpection, appear d to have every part fitted for the indicatien of hours and minutes, and 


__ duly proportionate to them, tho? the workmanſhip were antique, and perhaps deemed too clumſy to 

ſuit a modern taſte, and in ſome reſpect awkwardly conſtructed; or find ſome fragment of a collection 
of aſtronomical tables, in which every particular, when examin'd by ſtrict calculation, appear'd truly 
to adjuſt the places of the planets, tho' perhaps its title and ſome introductory pages were wanting; 
ſurely we ſhould not heiitate to conclude them originally detign'd for thoſe purpoſes reſpectively: and 
would be apt to laugh t the folly of that man who ſhould pertinaciouſly inſiſt, that the one was no 
more than a paltry childiſh play thing, and the other a niere promiſcuous and random jumble of cha- 
racers and figures, to amuſe and deceive the ignorant, and anſser the collufive purpoſes of a pre- 


tended 


them ſome evidence of the contrary. And, for the ſake of the Engl reader, nothing is here cited | 
in another language, but what is explain d, or its ſubſtance and purport inſerted in plain Engliſh 85 
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probably meant to do honor to the deceaſed. And the ſize of its area very well agrees 


with the dimenſions of the human body. In the mean time, we ſhould recolle& that the 
Kiſtvaen is but a Cromlech in miniature: and the Kiſtvaen is a ſepulchral cheſt. Beſides, 


the relics of the interred have been frequently diſcovered in the area of the Cromlech. 
But the Cromlech was not a common burying-place : It was the ſepulchre of a chief 
Druid, or of ſome prince, the favourite of the Druid order. Hence the Cromlech acquired 
a peculiar degree of holineſs: And(a) ſacrifices were performed, in view of it, to the 
manes of the dead. _ | | | 5. 
From the uſual ſituation of the Cromlech, we muſt doubtleſs perceive, that it is no 


ordinary monument of the Druids, At Drewſteignton, the Cromlech is placed on an 


elevated ſpot—overJooking a ſacred way, and two rows of pillars that mark out this pro- 
ecſhonal road of the Druids, and ſeveral columnar circles; whilſt at the end of the down, 
there are rock-1dols, that frown with more than uſual majeſty. Nor are the Logan-ſtones 
and rock-baſons of Drewſteignton and Chagford, at any confiderable diſtance. Thus we 
have, even now, an opportunity of ſurveying in aſſemblage, almoſt all the monuments of 
Pruidiſm, near the“ (b)town of the Druids upon the Teign.” And this Druidical ſcenery 
tems to have been included in a circuit of about twenty miles. 5 
From theſe obſervations on the relics of Druidiſm in Danmonium, it appears that we 
can boaſt no ſtructures like the temple of Stonehenge ; though ſeveral, indeed, of the 


monuments before us are marked by the fame ſtyle of wild magnificence. Rude gran- 


deur, not graceful elegance; gigantic maſſineſs, not beautiful proportion; was, every 
where, the character of the eaſtern architecture: And ſuch traits of the Aſiatic genius 
are as obvious in the Cromlech of Danmonium, as in thoſe ruins, which | N 
Oft-times amaze the wandering traveller, | 
By the pale moon diſcern'd on Sarum's plain. (c) | 


1 155 The moſt perfect temple of the Druids hath been repreſented by ſome writers, as a deep 


receſs in the centre of an ancient wood. And this Druidical wood has been placed on 
an eminence. (4) Tacitus deſcribes ſuch a wood as encloſed by a fence of palliſadoes: 


And, ſometimes, the whole mountainous wood was ſurrounded at the bottom by a val- 
lum. The Druids had certainly no covered temples : But Stonehenge is a ſtriking ſpe- 


cimen of a Druidical temple, erected on a regular plan. And nothing is more probable, 


than that ſuch a temple once exiſted at Drewſteignton. Not that I can trace at this 


moment, with an ingenzous correſpondent, “ the ruins of a very great temple at Stickle- 
path near Ze?l-Monachorum, not far from Drewſteignton ; the fragments of which (he 
{ays) are ſcattered through the village and over the ſides of the mountain on which it was 
probably erected.” The fame gentleman declares, that“ the Valley of Stones is filled 
with the ſtupendous ruins of ſome Cuthite or Druid temple—where there was a hanging- 


| fone (ſo charatteriitic of theſe ſtructures) till the wind blowing down a great maſs of the 


ruins, 


tended fortune: tellers conjuring-book. Yet ſome ſuch bigots to their own crude notions may be 
expected: And it were in vain to uſe arguments with thofe, who will never acknowledge themſelves 


convinc'd that their judgment has deceived them. Such opinioniſts are beſt left, like madmen, in 
quiet poſſeſſion of their own wild conceits and viſionary ſyſtems. But having carefully ſcrutinized _ 
every inch of the Cromlech in queſtion, to guard againſt all miſtakes concerning it, I am fully per- 


ſuaded that any rational and unprejudiced perſon, who will take the pains and care to examine the 
whole, will be no leſs convinc'd of the general deſign of this ancient ſtructure, and on what princi- 
ples it was evidently conſtrued : Yet, however certain of theſe, I pretend not to be leſs liable than 

another to miſtakes in the application of thoſe principles to ſome particular parts of it : But whatever 
lips or miſtakes may have eſcaped me in theſe or any other particulars, being not deſirous of deceiv- 
zug myſelf or others, I ſhall always be glad to ſee rectified by more accurate obſervers, and ready to 
retract any error, which, in this or any other production of mine, may be fairly detected.“ | 


” 


(4) Rowlands, in his Mona Antigua Reſtaurata obſerves, that as our firſt coloniſts were probably 
0 more than five deſcents from Noah, they certainly brought with them the mode of 2vorſhip by ſacrifice: 


And, as ſo avſn} an event as the deſtruction of the world was then recent, and their minds impreſt 


with a deep ſenſe of an inviſible and irrefiſtibi2 power, it was natural for them to ere# altars 
where-ever they ſojourned during their peregrinations, and to multiply them where they took up 


their abode. Of theſe aitars he fuppoſes the CRoMLEcn to be the remains; And he conjectures, 


that Cromlech is derived from the Hebrew Caremluach, a devoted ſtone or altar. | 


(bh) Drois-15ign-tom It is remarkable, that there is a Teigntor-Dreww or Steignton-Drui near Briſtol, 
where Governor Pownall diſcovered very ſtrong veſtiges or the Druids, | e 

e, See Dr. Stukeley's Deſcription of Stonehenge. | 

id) Sc Section III. p. 33. e 
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ruins, the end of one piece of rock fell againſt this ſtone; and it is now quite immove- 
able.” (a | 2s | | 
1 255 Ek for the ages of primitive Druidiſm. In ſubſequent times, the Pheniclans, 
Greeks, and Belgic ſettlers erected, alſo, their ſacred edifices : Of ſuch, however, we 
have no veſtiges in Danmonium ; unleſs the lamp which was found ſome years ſince, at 
Exeter, hath any connexion with a Phenician or Grecian temple. This lamp is of braſs, 
and has the creſcent or half- moon as repreſented in Monttaucon : And it is generally 
conceived to have belonged to a temple of Diana. © Upon the coaſt of Cornwall and 
Dewonſbire, I find a Promontory, ſays Sammes, called Hercules his Promontory by Pro- 
lemy, and called to this day Herty-point, containing in it two pretty towns, Herton and 
Hertland, whereof Herton is the greater, and corruptly called Hartan. Now as I will 
not aver as ever Hercules was here and named it fo, as Franciſcus Philelphus and Lileus 
Geraldus aver, becauſe Mr. Camden ſays there were three and forty Hercules's, as Varro 
will have it, he cannot admit of one of them to arrive at this point. Well let it be ſo, 
though I think Diodorus Siculus, nor any of the Greeks, to be competent judges of the 
voyages of the Phaznictans, yet I do believe that the Phænicians rather than the Grecians 
might give it the name, and build fome temple in honour of their own Hercules, as he 
almoſt got the honour of the temple in the Streights, ſo has he almoſt robbed the Phænician 
Hercules of this alſo. (6) _ ; | | | 
There is one Britiſh monument in Danmonium, {till remaining to be deſcribed, I mean 
the Barrow or Burrow ; which I have relerved tor this place, as it was equally common 
in this country, to all the ſettlers before the Roman Period, and afterwards, to the Ro- 
mans themſelves, to the Saxons, and to the Danes. But, on examining the Barrow, we 
may often judge by its contents to what people it belonged. Barrows are found in moſt 
counties, and were primarily intended for protecting the remains of the dead. Among 
the Aſlyrians, the Perſians, the Greeks, and the Romans, we have various inftances of 
this ancient monument. We read in Livy, that Claudius Nero buried his own ſoldiers 
after this manner, in the ſecond Punic war: And Cæſar Germanicus brought the firſt turf 
himſelf, to raiſe the Barrow over the fallen troops of Varius. This mode of interrment 
prevailed in all the northern kingdoms. But, no where, are Barrows found in greater 
number than in this iſland. Theſe monuments are called Kazrns, or Karnes, if conſiſting 
of ſtone materials; and Crigs (in Britiſh, round heaps) from their circular plan; and 
Burroaus, from their uſe, as Burrow ſignifies a /epulchre : Barroxws, however, is their more 
general name. It was commonly on the third day after the funeral-pile had been fired, 
that they, who were to conſtruct the Barrows, proceeded to collect the bones and heap 
together the materials; which were either a quantity of ſtones, or earth only, or ſtones 
and earth mixed together. The ſtones, in ſome of theſe monuments, are of an aſtoniſh- 
ing magnitude. In the conſtruction of the plain Barrow, the original deſign was nothing 
more than to keep up the earth or ſtones as high as the baſe would bear. Hence was 
| produced a conic figure—the molt ſimple and the leaſt ſubject to injury from time or vio- 
Y lence. There were Barrows more artiticial--ſome ſurrounded by a fingle row of ſtones 
3 that formed the baſe—others with a ring of earth—ſ{ome having a large flat ſtone on the 
__ top—others, a pillar—ſome encircled both at the top and bottom, with ſtone or earth— 
and others planted with oak or beech. It theſe monuments were for private perſons, they 
were generally placed near the public roads: If the ſepulchres of ſoldiers, they were com- 
monly thrown up on the field of battle, where the {ſoldiers fell; and on thoſe plains, that 
have been the ſcenes of military action, they are often found in ſtraight lines, as regular 
as the front of an army. We ſometimes meet with the Barrow in a valley; but more 
frequently on a hill or plain. The tize of theſe ſepulchral works was various: That of 
Ninus, near the city of Nineveh, was, according to Cteſias, nine furlongs in height, and 
ten in breadth. In this country, SiUbury-Hzll is one of the moſt extraordinary works of the 
ancient Britons ; though but a mole-hill compared to the Aſſyrian monument. In mo 


(a) Mr. Badcock ſeems to have been of opinion, that © thoſe ancient pillars at Combe-Martin, 
that were called the Hanging: ones, (1) were ſome Druidical remains of a temple : And the Harging- 
tone is the Stonehenge or Balanced: ſtone, which was remarkable in all theſe edifices. It is ſaid, that 
there is but one pillar left—which- ſerved as a boundary between Combe-Martin and the adjoining 
pariſh.” () Sammes, p. 56. oh iy 2 


Li) Not from a ſheep-licaler's having been hanged there, according to the filly tradition of the neighbourhood. 
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inſtances, the ſize of the Barrow was determined by the quality of the deceaſed. This 
mode of burial was fo univerſal, that it will be almoſt impoſſible to ſay to what nation 
any Barrow belonged ; unleſs the interior parts of it ſhould furniſh criteria to aſſiſt our 
determinations. In ſome Barrows urns were repoſited ; in others were round or ſquare 
pits, containing a black greaſy mould, without urns; in others, ſkeletons, that ſnewed 
no ſigns of having paſſed through the fire. The contents of Britiſh and Phenician Bar- 
rows were, probably, much alike : theſe were the aſhes of the dead, encloſed in urns 
more or leſs poliſhed, or little repoſitories inſtead of them. In the Grecian and Roman 
Barrows, we may look not only for urns, but frequently for pavement underneath. 
The Saxons and Danes (we are told) had left off the cuſtom of burning the bodies 
of the deceaſed, before their arrival at this iſland ; though they continued to bury their 
dead under earthen hillocks. So that Barrows, containing unburnt bodies or ſkeletons 
(with neither urns nor cells) may be Saxon or Daniſh. After all, however, theſe are 
very uncertain criteria, The urns deſigned to contain human bones, were of gold, 
| filver, braſs, marble, or glaſs; but, more frequently, of pottery ware. The urn was 
depoſited in the middle of the Barrow ; and, not untrequently, another-near the outward 
edge, The urn at the extremity was, I ſuppoſe, that of the perſon who had a deſire 
to be entombed in the ſame Barrow with a deceaſed relation or friend. Two or more 
urns were ſometimes placed round the central ſepulchre. And, indeed, there have been 
inſtances of no leſs than fifty ſurrounding the principal urn. The urn was generally 
placed erect on its bottom, and covered with a flat ſtone or tyle. The Druids applied 
theſe Barrows to various purpoſes. On the Stone-barrows, eipecially where there was a 
large flat ſtone on the top, they kindled their annual fires; and the encloſed Earth-bar- 
rows, they uſed as altars for ſacrifice, or places of inauguration. Here too, they pronounced 
their decrees, and made the molt important deciſions, as from a ſacred eminence.(a) 
In Danmonium, there are numerous Barrows on the Jugum Ocrinum, and on each fide 
of this chain of mountains. They told me (ſays Dr. Stukeley) of a great Karne or heap 
of ſtones, on Black-Down, called Lapper-ftores, probably a ſepulchral monument. On 
the northern extremity of Hemyock, towards Wellington, there is a large Barrow, com- 
poſed of flints : it is called Symonſborough, as is the eſtate on winch it ſtands, and the next 
eſtate adjoining to it. The common pcople have a notion that a king called Symon was 
buried there. The tradition of the country platnly ſhews, that it was the burial-place of 
ſome perſon or perſons of eminence. On the right fide of the turnpike-road leading from 
Columbton to Honiton, over Kentſmoor, are two Barrows, contiguous to each other. There 
are Barrows alſo on Eaſt-hill, near the town of Ottery St. Mary. On Haldon there are 
a great number of Barrows, particularly on the Kenne tide ; formed, for the moſt part, 
of flinty ſtones; ſeveral of which are, at this time, the reputed boundaries between the 
Lords of the neighbouring lands: Thus they have generally been confidered as Termini, 
and neglected as ſepulchral monuments. On the 29th of May, 1773, ſome workmen 
upon Haldon diſcovered an urn in a large oblong {tone heap, from the middle of which, 
they had taken a conſiderable quantity of flints, tor repairing the road that leads over the 
down from Kenneford to Newton-Buſhel. This Tamulus is ſituated near the Kenneford 
road, about thirty perch to the eaſtward of the eighth mile- ſtone from Fxeter. The urn 
vas four feet deep from the creſt of the Tumulus, and let into the ſolid earth beneath, 
to the depth of half a foot: It was covered with an wregular flat ſtone, about five inches 
thick. It conſiſted of earthenware, evidently baked. The workmen, fancy ing the urn 
to be a crock of money, inſtantly broke it with their ſhovels into ſeveral pieces: Theſe 
pieces were in thickneſs about three-fourths of an inch. The interior diameter of the 
urn itſelf, taken in the molt bulging part of its curvature, was at leaſt ten inches: And its 
height was about fourteen inches, as well as Mr. Chapple could judge from the fragments. 
The workmen eagerly graſped its contents in handfulls; but found themſelves only in 
poſſeſſion of a greaſy kind of aſhes, that imelt hke ſoot. Among the athes were fome 
fnall fragments of bones. There was a yellowith tinge on the urn, and the Hints above 
it; which the workmen poſitively afſerted to be gold, diſſolved and evaporated through 
the veſſel. This was afterwards found (by a microſcope) to be a diminutive mals, bearing 
yellow flowers, with a few black and globular berries. On this large Tumulus, which 
meaſured twelve feet in length, and twenty-eight in breadth, a further ſearch was made the 
os ; | %% Ties | | | ſame 
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ſame year, on the 28ch of June, when a ſecond and third urn were diſcovered. The 
ſecond urn was at the diſtance of fourteen feet from the ſpot where the firſt lay; and the 


third urn twelve feet diſtant from the ſecond. Theſe urns, alſo, contained a black and 
greaſy kind of aſhes ; and in each of them about a handful of ſplintered bones. The in- 


terior diameter of the ſecond urn, as it ſtood in the ground, was full thirteen inches; its 
depth below the ſurface of the ground being nearly the ſame, and the whole height of the 
urn about eighteen inches: But this could not be exactly aſcertained ; as its neck above 
the ſurface of the ground was ſo rotten, that it mouldered into duſt, on the removal of 
the ſtones which ſurrounded and covered it. Of the third urn, no dimenſions could be 
taken; for, on emptying it of the aſhes, it quickly fell to pieces. Theſe two urns ſeem 


not to have been fo well manufactured as the firſt j which was ſo little decayed, that it 
might have been preſerved entire, but for the accident I have mentioned. This veſſel was 


compoſed of a dark grayiſh clay, found in ſome parts of Haldon, and afterwards dipt in a 


brighter brown compolition, by way of glaze; and then ornamented with ſeveral figures, 


betore it was burnt or baked. 'The latter part of the proceſs muſt have been done in ſome 
mould; the batket-work towards the bottom being regular and diſtinct: And the like 
regularity appears in the other decorations. At a {mall diſtance from this Tumulus, to the 
northward, is a large circular Tumulus; the diameter of which is ſixty feet. A continu- 
ation of flinty ſtones under the moſly turf, ſhews that there was ſome connection between 
theſe Tumuli. This circular Tumulus might have been the burial-place of ſuperior 
officers. We may obſerve, that the circular Tumuli on Haldon, are true circles, and the 
periphery of their baſes regularly footed up with ſtone. Not long after this, Mr. Tripe, 
late ſurgeon at Aſhburton (whoſe ingenuity and various learning entitle him to a place 
among the literary characters of Devon) undertook to examine ſeveral of the Haldon-Bar- 


rows; into the centre of which he made ſections, and found them all to be uniform in 


their ſtructure : His hopes were, however, not gratified in this purſuit : For, though in ſome 
of theſe Barrows he found pieces of urns wrapt up in moſs, and particularly in one of 


them, a ſhoulder-bone of a child, met with nothing by which he might venture to decide 
upon their antiquity. A gentleman who accompanied Mr. Tripe on this expedition, thus 


proceeds with the narrative: We reſolved upon renewing our purſuits, merely for a ſingle 
trial more: and the Barrow we pitched upon, was one of the moſt apparent eminencies on 


the down; that which is the preſent reputed boundary between the pariſhes of Kenton 


and Kenne, not far from the head of Hollaavay-lane, leading from the down towards 
Oxton, We called together a regiment of labourers, and made a bold attack upon this 


Barrow, through which we made a wide opening, home to the center; but meeting with 
nothing to reward our deſires (except an exact uniformity of conſtruction with all the 


others we had before opened) we then agreed to give up our ſearches, and were nearly 
upon departing : But, before we diſmiſſed our labourers, I happened to clean away the 


baſe of the Barrow, near the center, and at laſt diſcerned a very large flat-headed ſtone, 


quite even with the ground upon which the Barrow was erected : I imparted this to my 
friend; and, on viewing it more nicely, we found ourſelves once more quickened in our 

hopes. Mr. Tripe then undertook to keep off all the labourers, except a couple to 
aſſiſt me in ſtarting and getting up this cap- ſtone: And under it I found an urn, com- 
pleat and uninjured, with its mouth downward, reſting upon another large flat ſtone. I 

took it very carefully up, and delivered it to my friend: and under the urn we found the 
bones and aſhes of the deceaſed. Gratified as we were by this diſcovery, we had, however, 
the mortification ſtill to remain ignorant as to its antiquity ; for it wes ee to be an 


_»nbaked urn, without any inſcription or other marks to aſſiſt us in deciding upon it. It 


was in ſhape, much like a Barnſtaple or Bideford butter-pot : and I left it with my friend 


Mr. Tripe, in whoſe cuſtody it probably ſtill remains.“ This urn is, at preſent, in the 7 


poſſeſſion of the Rev. John Swete,(a) of Oxton-Houſe, who is animated, and at the ſame 
time exact in the following deſcription : ** Quitting the grounds of Oxton, we rode up 
Holloway-lane, and having maſtered an aſcent of a hill, emerging from a deep defile, we 
gained the level heights of Haldon. Turning ſhort to the right, we inſpected a large Bar- 
row, known by the name of the great ſtone-heap; which, though originally of a conical 

form (as are all the Tumuli in theſe parts) yet, being now interſected by an opening 
made ſome time before, afforded a very conſpicuous object to the ſubjacent country. The 


form of this Barrow was nearly circular, being rather more than two hundred feet in cir - 


— — eumfèrence 
(a) Son of the late Mr. Tripe, of Aſhhurton. | 
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cumference, and about fifteen in height. By the aid of fourteen men, a paſſage into it was 
effected, almoſt due eaſt, about eight feet wide: Nearly at the ſame ſpace from the margin, 
was diſcovered a dry wall, about two feet high, which was ſeparated from without by very 
large ſtones, in the form of piers or buttreſſes. On arriving near the center, were ſeen a 
great many large ſtones (all of them flint) placed over one another in a convex form; 
and, in the middle thereof, a large ftone nearly round, two feet in diameter, fix inches 
thick, covering a cell on the ground about two feet ſquare, formed by four large ſtones 
placed on their edges. In this was an «rz (inverted, which was rather remarkable) con- 
taining the aſhes and burnt bones of probably a youth; as they were ſmall, with little 
muſcular impreſſion. When the urn was removed, theſe appeared as white as ſnow— 
Ab, qr - though, ſoon after they were expoſed to the air, they loſt that whiteneſs. 
From the ſize of the Tumulus, and this circumſtance, we may gather, that they were the 
remains of a perſon of dignity ; whoſe ſurviving friends, in honor of his memory, had taken 
care to have them well burnt and blanched by the intenſeneſs of the fire. The urn is thir- 
teen inches high, ten in diameter at the top, five at the bottom, near half an inch thick, 
and holds about ten quarts. It is made of unbaked earth, ſmoked and diſcoloured by its 
expoſure to the fire, and conſequently without inſcription or embelliſhments.” In a high 
field, called Caſtle-Park, in Hennock, I met with a ſinall earth-work, which is evidently 
ſepulchral. Its ſhape 1s elliptical : and its round is formed of ſmall ſtones. The (a)cler- 
gyman of Hennock, a ſhort time afterwards, ſent me the following account of it. We 
opened the hillock that you ſuſpected might be a Tumulus. After the fmall acre-ſtones 
were taken away, we found earth and ſtones regularly laid on : the earth uſed was the 
vegetable ſoil. The ſtones were flat, and ſome of them of conſiderable ſize. We found 
the hillock thus formed, till we came four feet and half deep, when we perceived the ſtones 
to lie a contrary way: and we ſuſpected ſome pavement ; but upon removing all the top, 
we found only three ſtones placed on edge, and let down about half their depth into the 
faſt. The two fide ſtones were of the ſame ſize; their ends in a ſtraight line, and their 
upper ſurface level with the middle ſtone : they were placed, north and fouth. When we 
came thus far, we hefitated whether we ſhould let them remain: we removed them, and 
ſank into the faſt, but could find nothing. The two ſide-ſtones were thirteen inches, the 
middle one three feet two inches.” There are ſeveral circular ſtone-heaps in the neigh- 
bourhood of this earth- work. On the oppotite hill to the eatt is the old Beacon, about 
half a mile diſtant from the Caitle-held. On opening one of the ſepulchral monuments a 
few years fince, upon Maredown, in the pariſh of Moreton, were found ajbes, burnt wood 
and pieces of earthen weffels, the fragments of urns. The greater number of the Barrows 
which I have noticed, conſiſt chiefly of ſtone ; which might have been collected, as con- 
venience led, from the adjacent grounds, where tlie ſcantineſs of earth would have ren- 
_ dered the operation more laborious. On the wild downs of Withecombe, and the ſur- 
rounding pariſhes, the Tumul invariably conſiſt of moor-ſtone. There are ſeveral ſtone 
Barrows in the pariſh of Ilfington. But on 2uarrel/-Down, there is a moſt magnificent 
Barrow; ſuch as a numerous army might have been ſome time employed in raiſing. 
The circumference of the Barrow, is ninety-four paces. Here, probably, in the centre, 
were depoſited the remains of ſome great perſonage—perhaps a Britiſh Prince; for the dif- 
covery of which we need not dig deep, as in the central part there is very ſhallow earth. 
There is a large circle of high heaped flones, looſely thrown around this Barrow ; under 
which were buried, perhaps, the bodies of the Prince's relations; or of thoſe, poſſibly, 
who fell with him in battle. A vaſt deal of ſtone is ſcattered about the down, in the 
neighbourhood of this burial-place. There is another immenſe Barrow on Quarnell- 
down, conſiſting entirely of {mall looſe ſtone. On Hazwell-down near Athburton, is a 
very large ftone-heap. And on Dartmoor, and on Roborough-downs, near Plymouth, 
are a variety of karnes. On the north-ſide, alſo, of the Jugum Ocrinum, we might 
inveſtigate a great number of Barrows. There are large accumulations of ſtone, in vari- 
_ ous parts of the foreſt of Exmoor. The pariſh of Northmolton is ſeparated from Exmoor 
by ſtones fet in the ground, along the ſummit of the hills. On theſe hills are a number 
of Barrows; {cven of which are within or near the limits of Northmolton. They are 
_ confuſed heaps of earth and ſtone, overgrown with moſs. The people in the neighbour- 
hood ſay, they were ſimply land-marks; but they were, doubtleſs, burying-places. 
Lyttelton diſcovered many Barrows in the north of Devon; though it does not appear, 
(a) Mr. Hill; one of the beſt informed, and at the ſame time, moſt communicative of my cor- 
reſpondents. N . D 1 
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that either himſelf or Milles, his brother antiquarian, made the ſlighteſt uſe of the diſco- 


very. © (a)l met (ſays he) with two or three Barrows on Bratton-down, near Arling- 
ton; and ſo many large ones on Berry-dozwn, that I ſuſpect they gave name to the 
place. (b) The five hills, or rather the h:lly ridge with five fivellings, on the ſummit 


above the down of Ifardcombe, is fo ſingular a configuration of ground, that I would have 


given a good deal to 89 been able to draw it. "(c) Mr. Badcock takes notice of * a fine 
Barrow, 


(a) In a letter to Milles, dated July 17, 1756. As Lyttelton and Milles were both Deans of 
Exeter, and as Lyttelton was Biſhop of Carliſle, I have thought proper, in ſeveral places, to mention 


their plain names, leſt, by giving them different titles at different times, 1 ſhould occaſion perplexity ; 


or, by attempting to avoid perplexity, I ſhould be guilty of circumlocution; or, by endeavouring to 
ſteer clear of both, I ſhould fall into anachroviſms. | 

(b) A gentleman, who lately viſited the north of Devon, thus informs the author: “ Proceeding 
to Parracombe, at the center of the village, I turned out of the 1/f-ac-mbe road, and by a rough aſcent 
Tifing towards the ſouth, I attained the high ground of Roww!ſeigh-Common z over which having rode 
for three miles, nearly on quitting & 1 perceived, on the welt of the track, a large Burrow, which 
had been opened in ſeveral places, and was in diameter above one hundred feet. Its ſituation was 
contiguous to the lonely farm of Carbrocken Burrow, deriving its name from the Tumulus in queſtion,*? 


(e) Weſtcote ſpeaks of ſeveral Barrows in the north of Devon: © At the north end of the towne 


ffalls in the ryveret called Yeo or North Yeow which Prints at Challucomb, als Chaldecomb, ſome- 
tyme the land of William de Rawleigh now of Hatch. In this pariſh being bordering on the fforreſt 
of Ex moore are dyvers round Hillocks of earth, and ſtones antiently caſt vp, which they terme Bur- 
rowes and diſtinguiſh them by names which I can imagine to be nothing elſe but monuments of 
ſome interments of perſons of note ſlayne at ſome battayle or ſkirmige. of fome of them there are 
yet remembred old tales, how fierie dragons or meteors haue often been ſeen to light on them: bee 
pieaſed to heare this that happened within thete 6 or 7 yeares verifyed by the partye and credited for 
bis honeftye. A dayly labouring man having gotten a little money, beſtowed it for ſome acres of 
land & thereon began to build an houſe, which was not farr from one of thoſe Borrowes named Bro- 


ken Borrowe, whence hee fetcht his ſtones to build withall, and hauing digged into the bowels of 


this hillock, hee found a ſmall place as if it had been an oven fayrely, ſtrongly and cloſely walled vp, 
which put him in very ioyful hope, that ſome great good happ had befallen him, and that hee ſhould 
finde ſome treaſure to maintayne him more liberally in bis old age. and breaking an hole in the wall 


where in the concavitie hee eſpied an earthen pott (fome Vrne I thinke) and faſtning his hand 


thereon, hee ſodainly heard or ſeemed to heare the noyſe of the treading of many horſes coming to- 

wards the place, which cauſed him to withdraw his hand, fearing the comers would take the pur- 
_ chale from him (for hee doubted nothing but that it w: is treaſure) but turning about to ice what they 
were, there was neither man nor horſe in veiw: to the pott againe hee goes, and heard the like noyſe 
the 2d time, yet looking _— ſaw nothing. at the 3d time hee brought it forth, and the treaſure was 
onely a few bones as if they haa heene of chilaren or lambes cr- the dyke. But the man (whyther 


with the fear {which hee deny ed] or other cauſe 1 cannot gheſſe at) in very ſhort time after loſt boti 


hearing & ſight, & in leſs than 3 monthes declyning dyed: hee was held very honeit & conſtantly 


reported this, divers times to men of good qualitie with proteſtations of the truth thereof, even to his 


death. Of another of the Borrowes the name I han: forgotten, but it is nere another that is named 
 Weod-Borrow of which a gentleman worthy credit both for honeſtye & wealth told mee this tale, 

which happened ſome yeare or two before the other. two good fellowes that inhabited not far from 
it were informed by one that was held {kilful in metaphyſical ſtudyes, that there was in that hillock 
2 great braſſe pann, ard therein much treiſure of filuer & gold, which if they-would dig for hee pro- 
miſed them (by his art) to ſecure them from all danger, foe hee might haue a part; they willingly 


conſented, and made a 4th man acquainted therewith whome they knew to bee valiant and hardye; 


but hee, better qualifyed then to vndertake ſuch courtes to purchaſe we: ths abſolutely refuſed to bee 
partaker therein, but promiſcd ſecrecie. the other two with the conjurer fall to their work & ply it 
ſoe luſtily that it was not long ere they found the pann covered with a large ſtone; with the fight. 


whereof & their protectors words encouraged, they earneitly follow their buſineſs, wit“ their vtmoſt 


abilitie. for the conjurer told them, that if they fainted when it was in fight it would bee taken from 
them, and all their labour loſt. and now the cover was to bee opened, & the younger of them at the 


work hee was fodainly taken with ſuch a faintneff, that hee could not lift his hand to doe any thing 


& therefore called to the other to ſupply his place, which hee did, & was inſtantly taken with the like 
numneſs which continued a very ſmall time, yet their protector told them tne birds were flown away 
& onely the neſt leſt which they found true; for recovering their denen they tooke out the pann, 


wherein they found nothing at all but the bottome thercot (where the treafure thould ſeeme to have 
layn) very clean & the reſt all cankered, Hee that told mee this proteſted hee ſaw the pann, & that 


the 2 labourers conttantly avouched the en circhmſtances 0 bee trus.“ Meſtcote's View (Port- 


ledge MS.) p. 153. 15 2 
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Barrow, immediately beyond the outer row of ſtones on Maddoc's-down : And my 
curioſity (fays he) will lead me to open it.“ I do not find that he put his deſign into 
execution. (d) But to enumerate the Barrows in this county, would be endleſs. 

And the preſent Section is already extended to too great a length; ſcanty as my mate- 
rials were, for a hiſtory of the Danmonian Architecture. If, however, I have indulged a 
little in conjecture, it ſhould be conſidered, that ſuch a ſubject requires illuſtration : And 


2 few éſcattered facts, at fo remote an æra, can never be rendered intereſting, unleſs they 
are mingled with probabilities, | | 8 


8 EC TION V. 


IEM of PASTURAGE and AGRICULTURE in DANMONIUM, during the BRITISH 
e HET PERIOD. 


I. Danmonium, originally, a Wilderneſs —The Ground prepared for Paſturage—The Flocks 
and Herds of the Danmonians—Dartmoor and Exmoor. —II. Agriculture - Cæſar quoted 
The Danmonian Farm—Orchard or Garden. III. Remarkable Fertility of the land, as 
reported by the Phenicians and Greeks ; a plain Proof of its very early Inhabitation. 


As the Danmonians had made ſome progreſs in architecture before the arrival of the 
Romans, it is natural to expect, that they were not deficient in other arts which 
contributed to the conveniencies and comforts of life. Eyen of a people juſt emerging 
trom barbariſm, the firſt picture is that of ſhepherds and herdſmen: And the view of 
buſbandmen follows in quick ſucceſſion. With huſbandmen we connect the idea of the 
farm, and all its obvious appendages : Nor from the neighbourhood of the farm-houte, 
is it eaſy to detach the garden or the orchard. To the firſt people that landed in Dan- 
monium, the face of the country was every where rough; the higher grounds were dark- 
ened by foreſt trees, or covered with coppice, brakes, and heath; and the low-Jands 
were overgrown with wood or with the rankeſt herbs; where the rivers, which muſt have 
run lawieisly, obſtructed not the progreſs of vegetation. Amidſt ſuch luxuriance, the 
beaſts were furniſhed with coverts, the birds had built their neſts ſecurely, and the waters 
were repleniſhed with fiſh. To the Aborigines of Danmonium, therefore, the wild animals 
of the country muſt have afforded a ready ſuſtenance ; whilit the neceſſity of hunting, of 
towling and of fiſhing, was inſtantly ſuggeſted. But theſe exertions tor the ſupply of their 
immediate wants, were flight, in compariſon of the various labors impoſed on the firſt 
coloniſts. To clear the grounds, to fell trees, and to deſtroy wild beaſts, was a taſk pre- 
paratory to their ſettlement. And, among the animals which they hunted, for food or 
diverſion, or in order to the ſecurity of their perſons, they muſt have taken ſome, whote 
_ gentleneſs concihated regard; and whoſe docility ſoon rendered the attempt ſucceſsful 
to domeſticate * the rb aged of nature“, or confine the rovers within certain bounda- 
ries. To diſcuſs the point, whether the Danmonians thus ſubdued, by gradual means, 

_ thoſe animals which are ſo uſeful in ſubſervience to man; or whether they imported with 
them their dogs and their cattle, would here be impertinent or unneceſſary. Certain it 
is, that when Cæſar invaded the iſland, the riches of the Danmonians chiefly conſiſted in 
their cattle. It was their practice to keep large herds upon the uninhabited grounds that 


ſkirted 


(4) Long before his death, his literary purſuits had been often interrupted by a dreadful indiſpo- 
ſition: Heaven knows, that, at this moment, I am but too ſenfible of what his ſufferings muſt have 
deen! The ill-health of my predeceſſor, I fear, was entailed on me, with the hiſtory ! There ſeems 

to be a fatality in the attempt Not to mention the imperfect works of Sir. W. Pole, of Weſtcote, or 
of Riſdon ; Milles, and Chapple, and Badcock, have either fallen victims to the Hittory of Devon, 
or died in the midſt of their labors! It was this idea, which chiefly induced me to print my Collec- 
tions for the GENERAL HisToRY, in the preſent form, without loſs of time. If I drop, before the 
completion of this work, the public will, here, poſſeſs a variety of uſeful Notices; which, from the 
multiplicity of my papers, their diſorder in numerous inſtances (to any other eye than mine) the 
_ endleſs diverſity of the MS. and the difficulty of decyphering a great part of it, and from many other 
circumſtances, no writer, ſucceeding me, could poſſibly bring forward: They are Notices, whic!t, 
in this caſe, would be inevitably loft. | N 
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nience. If the Britons, as Mr. Whitaker informs us, had bee-hives near the manſions 
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kirted the confines of their country. © Retaining, under their own care, as many as 
they could conveniently furnith with paſtures, they detached the reſt into the woods, or 


the borders, under the inſpection of their ſervants. And theſe they ſometimes called 


Ceangon, or foreſters.”(a) According to Mr. Carte, the Danmonians had a wide ſcope, 
indeed, for their flocks. © Weſtmoreland and Somerſetſhire (ſays he) being moiſt and 
morally countries, ſerved the Brigantes and Dumnonii for their ſummer paſtures, as Cum- 
berland and Cornwall, having a dryer ſoil, did for their winter.” But, as Mr. Whitaker 


tells us, „all the change of paſtures that was made by the Britons, was the ſame as is 


made to'this day by the Highlanders; driving the cattle to the valleys in ſummer, and 


redriving them to the hills in winter.” The Caſſini and Oſtidamnii, as ſome conjecture, 


were keepers of the flocks and herds of the Danmonians. Theſe flocks and herds were, 


probably, fed along the extenſive tracts of Dartmoor ; where the Caſſini and Oſtidamnii, 
had their temporary habitations ; fixing their reſidence on a particular ſpot, as long as the 
paſturage around them was ſufficient for the maintenance of their cattle. And (b)Ex- 


moor mult have afforded a noble range for the flocks and herds of the Britons. Not that 


the uplands of Danmonium were the reſort of ſhepherds or of herdſinen only: The con- 


trary has already appeared.(c) At this juncture, the care of cattle. was a hazardous 
employment; ſince every night the peatants muſt have watched with their maſtiffs, for the 


protection of the ſhecp and kine, from thoſe ravenous beaſts that inhabited the woods. 


The dangers of this occupation, however, daily decreaſed ; ſince the Danmonians, ſtill 
incroaching on the habitations of the wolf and the bear, ſoon thinned their numbers, and 


harraſſed the beaſts that eſcaped, or drove them into diſtant coverts. On thoſe ſpots, 


which were thus rendered compatibly ſecure, they would naturally turn their attention 
to the ſoil: And, barren in many places, in others rocky, in others overgrown with 


briars or with the rankeſt weeds, the ſoil could be made productive, only by unremitting 


labor and aſſiduity. On the point of the Britith paſturage and agriculture, we may gather, 


. a few hints from ancient authors. Cæſar's diſtinction between the interior 


ritons, and the Britons of the coaſts, muſt eaſily recur to memory: What relates to 
the preſent topic is vague. Whulſt the Belgæ were well acquainted with agriculture, it 


ſeems that moſt of the Aborigines depended for ſuſtenance on their flocks and herds.— 
Interiors plerique (the Aborigines) frumenta non ſerunt, ſed lacte et carne vivunt.” 
But /ome of the interior inhabitants of the iſland, were agriculturiſts. That the Abori- 
Zines ſhould, even in Cæſar's time, notwithſtanding the lapſe of fo many ages, in which 
numbers of them, diſpoſſeſt of their original ſettlements in Danmonium, had been driven 
into the heart of the iſland, prefer the vagrant life of ſhepherds to the ſteadier occupation 
of huſbandmen, is ſurely probable from the Aſiatic character. Yet I cannot conceive 
that fo ingenious a people had been utterly inattentive to huſbandry. Accordingly, we 


may infer {rom the very paſſage before us, that tome of the interior Britons were tillers of 


the ground. The maritime Britons, however, were more generally employed in agri- 
culture. Such were the Belgæ, who ſettled as a nation to the eaſt of Devonſhire ; though _ 
great numbers of theſe continental intruders had incorporated with the Danmonians. The 


Danmonians, in the mean time had, doubtleſs, adopted all thoſe modes of cultivating the 


ground, which ingenuity would dictate, or the practice of their neighbours would preſent _ 
do obſervation; though they retained their original love of change, ſtill ſhifting their 
| habitations from place to place, as the paſturing of their cattle required. And the atten- 
tion of this people, ſeems to have judiciouſly divided between paſturage and agriculture : 
Wbilſt the Danmonians ſaw the neighbouring nations, fome tor the molt part occupied 


by the former, and others by the latter; they reconciled both in themſelves. Of a Dan- 


monian farm, therefore, a certain portion of ground was, probably, allotted to the feed- 
ing of cattle, notwithſtanding the extenſive range of the neighbouring downs or com- 
"> _— ; though the greater part was tilled with corn, for the proviſion of the family. The 


farm-houſe of the Danmonians, ſeems not to have been deficient in articles of conve- 


of 


(a) See Whitaker's Mancheſter. (5) * Belpas ſterilem et monteſum illum terre tratum—Fxmoor 


in occidente, invadere vel ſubigere voluiſſe, nullam weri ſpeciem pre ſe fert; ſed tantum agri Somerſet- 
enſis illam in occidente vallem, que iis, citra montes ad Dunſtar ujque pertinens, omni fere &vo grata, 


ſalubris et jucunda fuit, agricoleque vote reſpondens.” Muſgrave, from whom this paſſage is taken, 


judges of Exmoor, in the Britiſh Period, from its appearance at the preſent day: But this judgment 
is erroneous. (c) See the IVth Section. JS VVV 
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Though Danmonium abounded with woods, per 
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„ This method is called Graddan, from the Iriſh word Grad, which ſignifies quick, 
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of their chiefs, and near their farm-houſes, we can hardly avoid giving them credit for 
every comfortable accommodation. Whilſt the houſe was guarded by the Britiſh maſtiff, 
the wild boar of the Danmonian woods had become a peaceful inhabitant of the farm- 


yard; the cow was ready with her ſupplies of milk; and the horſe had, alſo, paſſed into 


ſervitude. The Danmonian horſes, however, muſt have frequently run wild in the woods 
and mountains. They are expreſsly deſcribed by the Romans, as at once diminutive in 
their ſize, and ſwift in their motions :(a) And the breed (till ſubſiſts in the little horſes 
of Exmoor and Dartmoor, as well as thoſe of Wales and Cornwall. As to the Danmo- 
nian modes of cultivating the ground, we cannot expect much information. Pliny tells 
us, that the Britons manure their ground with marle, inſtead of dung: And what Pliny 
knew relating to this iſland, was, probably, collected from the Danmonian merchants. 
It ſeems, that a variety of marles was uſed by the Britons as well as Romans, in.manures : 
And ſea-ſand was employed in the weſtern counties, as at the preſent day. (%) With 
reſpect to the proceſs of the Britiſh huſbandry, it would be fruitleſs to enquire. I can- 
not but remark, indeed, that Diodorus Siculus mentions the Britons as hov/ing their 
corn; which ſeems, at this moment, to be the cuſtom in Devonſhire, though not in many 
other counties.(c) In the paſſage (4) to which I allude, the Britons are faid to Jay up 
their corn in caverns: And the people of Devonſhire have, in many places, barns capa- 
cious enough for their corn. In the more eaſtern counties, however, the corn is chiefly - 
preſerved in mows in the open air. After the partition of lands, the woods and coppi- 
ces were conſidered as another part of the eſtate: And they were a valuable part of it. 
>crbaps we had no great variety of foreſt 
trees. The number of our indigenous trees were few. Cæſar intimates, that the beech 
and the fir were ſtrangers to our woods. But Mr. Whitaker thinks, from its Britiſh 
appellation, Gus in Scotland, Giumbus in Ireland, and Huniduydth in Wales, that the fir 
was a native of Britain. The firs of Scotland and Ireland are often noticed in the poems 
of Oſſian. And the fir, though no longer growing wild in Devonſhire or Cornwall, has 
been found among ſubterraneous ſubſtances in both counties; particularly on the Bovey- 


_ Heathfield, where it lies imbedded in the clay, and from its reſinous quality and the 


nature of its grain, is evidently the fir-tree. In the mean time, the beech was certainly 


not a native of the iſland. And it is, at this moment, very ſcarce in Devonſhire. (e) 


Among 


(a).. Dio, p. 280. (5) aer Mancheſter. Von 

(c) The Belg of Devonſhire were in poſſeſſion of the Gallic inſtrument of threſhing beſore the 
Romans: They were well acquainted with the uſe of our flail. Whitaker. 5 8 

(4) Diodorus (1) tells us, that, from their ſubterrancous granaries, they took as much as was 
neceſſary for the day, and having dried the cars, beat the grain from them, which they bruiſed, and 


* 


made into a ſort of bread for preſent uſe. (2) | 5 N 3 | 

(e) It has been a ſubje& of diſpute among naturaliſts, whether the Yew is an indigenous or exotic 
plant. That it was indigenous, I have tcarcely a doubt. In ſeveral parts of Devonſhire, yew-trees. 
are now flouriſhing, of the plantation of which we have no memorial. In Scotland, it was certainly 


indigenous. © Lift thy terrible ſword ! Bend thy crooked Yea ! Throw thy lance through heaven! 


Lift your ſhic!ds, like the darkened moon! Be your ſpears the meteors of death! A correſpondent, 
however, writes: „1 have never ſeen the yew-tree growing in this country, except where planted: 


It has, in many inſtances, proved fatal to cattle: At a funeral, ſome years ſince, in a neighbouring 


pariſh, two or three horſes were killed by cating it, being as is ſuppofed, forced by hunger. The 
celeterious effects of this plant were well known to the ancients: Cæſar knew the po er of yew, 

As I do not recollect having ſeen the paſſage quoted, it ſhall find a place here. Cativulcus, rex dimidia 
partis Fburonum, qui una cum Ambiorige conſilium inierat, tate jam confectus, quum laborem aut belli aut 


Fugæ ferre non poſſet, omnibus precibus deteftatus Ambiorigem qui ejus confilii autor fuiſſet, taxo, cujus 


eagna in Gallia Germaniagque copia et, ſe exanimavit, A yew-tree is ſtill found in almoſt all our 
Ce, ) et | | rd | . | church- yards. 


01¹) K. none re! Kc. In Brittannia, fl valuit, quod in Cappadocia. et Thracia uſus introduxerat ut 
krumentum in ſpecubus abderent, proba vulgata ef,” Varro I. R. R. C. 37. * Quidam granaria habent ſubterris, ſpeluncas 
quas vocant TEipBS, ut in Cappadocia et Thracia. Allii, ut in Hiſpanza citeriore, puteos, ut in agro Carthaginienſi et 
Oſcenſi.” Not. Diod. Wess. T. I. p. 347. 7 | | 

(2) Some veſtiges of this ancient way of drefling corn, were diſcovered not long ago in ſeveral of the iſlands of Scotland. 
A woman fitting down, takes a hand- 
fil of corn, holding it by the ſtalks in the left hand, and then ſets fire to the ears, which are preſently in a flame: ſhe has a 
Nick in her right hand, which ſhe manages very dexteronlly, beating ont the grain at the inſtant the huſk is quite burnt, for 
if the miſs of that ſhe muſt uſe the kiln; but experience has taught them this art to perfection. The corn may be ſo dreſſed, 
winnowed, ground, and baked within an hour.” Martin's Detcrip, of the weltern iilands of Scotland, p- 204. c 
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Among the fruit trees of Danmonium, the apple was, undoubtedly, Britiſh. In the 
Corniſh, the Iriſh, the Welch and the Armorican, it is invariably denominated the aal 
or aball: And it ſeems to have been brought into Devonſhire by the firſt colonies. The 
avallonia, or the apple-orchard of the Hædui (the preſent ſcite of Glaſtonbury) is men- 
tioned by Richard. For (a) other truit-trees, it is difficult to ſay, whether they were 
indigenous or not. 'Though the Britith garden was chiefly compoſed of fruit-trees ; 
the orchard, and the flower and kitchen garden, were all united in one. An 
near the Britiſh houſes, in the ſouthern counties, are remarked by Strabo. (6) 

Ob{cure and unſatisfactory as theſe accounts of the Danmonian paſturage and agricu] . 
ture are, we may be aſlured, that this iſland was remarkable for its fertility in very ancient 
times. In ſome of the earlieſt notices of Britain by the Greeks, the iſland, or rather 
Danmonium, is celebrated as prolific of the fruits of the earth. Orpheus called this ifland 


yet 
d gardens 


the royal court of Ceres. In after times, Strabo(c) and (d) Diodorus Siculus, agreed in 


their reports of its fertility : And theſe authors drew their materials from Greek g. 


eogra- 
= „ . . * » 7 = , 7 1 OH 8 
phers and hiſtorians, who lived long before Cæſar. That Danmonium couid have pro- 


duced fruits in ſuch abundance, without human ingenuity and human labor, long and 


perſeveringly exerted in the cultivation of it, is impoſſible to be conceived. Its uncom- 
mon fertility, theretore, leads us to think, that it muſt have been very early known to 
the oriental nations. (e) 


The general principle of fertility in every country, is the application of man ; by which 


the beneficial productions that naturally fpring up, may be freed from every impediment 

to their growth, and removed into more genial ſituations, and by which the fruits of one 
country may be tranſplanted and cultivated with ſucceſs in another. If this were not the 
caſe, mankind could not have ipread over the face of the earth: and the far greater part 


of the world would have remained in a ſtate of nature. The capacity of producing, when 
directed by ſkill and ſupported by labor, certainly extends the bounties of providence, 
and meliorates even the moſt ungratetul ſoils and climates. But theſe happy effects are 
produced, only in a courſe of time. Danmonium was, at firſt, a wilderneſs, Nor did it 
become the court of Ceres, till after the lapſe of ages. (/ | | | roots 


church-yards. Three reaſons may be aſſigned for their ſituation : The Fit is, that before the inven- 


tion of gunpowder, the warrior might never be at a loſs for a bow. The ſecond is, its being an ever- 


green, and as ſuch, an emblem of immortality. The third motive which may be ſuppoſed to have 


induced mankind to plant the yew in church-yards, is the idea of its being endued with a power to 1 
attract to itſelf the noxious particles that may ariſe from dead bodies: This laſt opinion has been of 


late much ſtrengthened by the experiment of Dr. Prieſtley, who has diſcovered, that growing vege- 
tables are wonderfully effectual in the purification of foul air.“ Mr. Corniſh, of Totnes, in a letter 


to the author. A fourth reaſon has been given. The Yew, we are told, was there planted, to 
prevent the introduction of cattle into ſacred ground: But this is improbable. The peculiar Lο 


tion, more ſtrongly than all. | 8 | 88 | 
(a) „The Damon (ſays Mr. Whitaker) had been long taken from the vicinity of its native Damaſ- 
cus, and accuſtomed to the ſoil of Italy, when the Romans took poſſeſſion of this iſland : And the 
_ Britiſh appellation of it, Danſbon or Damſon, remaming among the 7; and ourſelves, denotes it to 
have been introduced into Britain by the Romans.“ But the ame of this fruit remaining among 
the Jriſp, by no means proves its introduction into Britain by the Romans. I ſhould draw a different 
concluſion from this circumſtance. The peach was, probably, tranſplanted from its own Perſia into 
Britain, (b) p. 306. (c) Geor. lib. 3, p. 200. (4d) lib. 5, p. 209, 
(e) The fertility of this iſland, in the Britiſh Period, as the ingenious and learned Dr. 
intimates, is a certain proof that it was inhabited long before our antiquarians have 
to colonize it. | | 25 | BD | 
% Sir Walter Raleigh 


IN Ess of the Yew, and the pEADLINEss of its POISON, ſeems to ſuggeſt the propriety of its fitua- 


reports, that the Spaniards, in ſome parts of America, ſcarcely proceeded 


into the Continent ten miles in ten years; Which if they (with all neceſſary inſtruments) could not 


do, how can we expect, that in the firſt ages after the deluge, colonies could 
were to encounter with no leſs diit.culties, and had not the ſame means to o 
by this meaſure we ſhould calculate the progreſs of the firſt planters, we might not be far out of the 
way; but certainly as Europe extends in length IHCCCC German miles, ſo we might modeſtly 
aſſign ſo many years to the filling of it, which is four times the ſpeed that the Spaniards made in 
America.“ Sammes Britann. Antigu. Illuſtr. p. 9. . „ | 


go on ſo faſt, when they 
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Campbell 
thought proper 


vercome them. And if 
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SECTION VI, 
VIEW of MINING in DANMONIUM, during the BRITISH PERIOD, 


1 Quarrie PER, ſhoding—Streaming—Vefliges of Tin-Works in different parts of Devonſhire 


Lead Iron Gola Silver. —II. Preparation of theſe Metals for Uſe, —IIL. Conclufior, 


KX7E have ſeen the Danmonians paſturing their cattle and cultivating their grounds 
the moſt natural employment of man. But there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that their 


attention was not long confined to the vegetable productions of the earth. The Abori- 
gines of this country poſſeſt a ſpirit of reſearch, which led to new purſuits and prompted 


new diſcoveries: And Danmonium was now to be explored for mineral treaſures. The 
uſe, indeed, of ſeveral kinds of ftone, which met their eye, either ſcattered on the ſurface of 
the ground, or imbedded in the foil, or in various other ſituations, was as obvious as that 
of the timber which their woodlands ſupplied. The ſlate and the moor- ſtone, particularly 
the latter, were of this deſcription. Thus the working of a quarry was ſoon an unavoid- 


able labor: And there was an ealy tranſition from the quarry to the mine. To conduct, 
however, the Danmonians, ſtep by ſtep, to the mines, is needleſs: For, though the uſe 


of ſtone ſeems more obvious than that of metals, the latter were procured, perhaps, with 


as little trouble in Danmonium. (a) This, at leaſt, ſeems to have been the caſe with the 


Danmonian 


(a) On the diſcovery of Mines, Dr. Pryce expatiates tus: « Lucretius, who aſcribes the firſt 
diſcovery of Metals to the burning down of woods, ſays, that the heat of the flames melted the 


Metals, which were diſperſed here and there in the veins of the earth, and made them flow into 


one mals : | 5 
N Whatever *twas that gave theſe flames their birth, 
Which burnt the tow'ring trees, and ſcorch'd the earth; 
Hot ſtreams of Silver, Gold, and Lead, and Braſs, 
As nature gave a hollow, proper place, . 
Doeſcended down, and torm'd a glitt'ring maſs. _ 
This when unhappy mortals chanc'd to ſpy, _ 
And the gay colour pleas'd their childiſh eye; 
They dug the certain cauſe of miſery. _ „55 
Cadmus, the Phenician, is, by ſome, ſaid to have been the firſt who diſcovered Gold; others ſay, 
that Thoas firſt found it, in the mountain Pangæus in Thrace: the Chronicon Alexandrinum, 


aſcribes it to Mercury, the fon of Jupiter; or to Piſus, king of Italy, who quitting his own country 
went into Egypt; where, after the death of Mifraim, the ſon of Cham, he was elected to ſucceed 


him in the royal dignity, and, for the invention of Gold, was called the Golden God, ZEfchylus 


attributes the invention of this, and all other Metals, to Prometheus: and there are others who write, 
that either /Eaclis, whom Hyginus calls Cæacus the fon of Jupiter, or Sol the ſon of Oceanus, firſt 
diſcovered Gold in Panchaia. Ariſtotle ſays, that ſome ſhepherds in Spain having ſet fire to certain 
woods, and heated the ſubſtance of the earth, the filver that was near the ſurface of it, melted, and 


flowed together in a heap ; and that a little while after there happened an earthquake, which cleaved 
the earth, and diſcloſed a vaſt profuſion of ſilver. This is confirmed by Strabo, lib. iii. and Athe- 


neus, lib. vi. who ſay, that the Mines in Andaluſia were diſcovered by this accident. Cinyra the 
ſon of Agryopa, firſt found out the Braſs (Copper) Mines in Cyprus; and the diſcovery of Iron 

Mines Heſiod aſcribes to thoſe in Crete who were called Dactyli Idæi: and Midacritus was the firſt 
man that brought Lead (Tin) out of the iſland Caſſiteris. (Lucretius, Pliny, Polydore Virgil). We 


ſhall cloſe this ancient account of the firſt diſcovery of Metals, with the following lines from Dr. 


_ Garth's Diſpenſary, _ 


Nov thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where Metals ripen in vaſt cakes of Ore. 
Here, ſullen to the fight, at large is ſpread, 
The dull unweildy maſs of lumpiſh Lead; | 
There, glimmering in their dawning beds, are ſeen 
The more aſpiring ſeeds of ſprightly tin 88 
The Copper ſparkles next in ruddy ftreaks, 
„„ And in the gloom betrays its glowing cheeks,  _ „ 
Mines have been often diſcovered by accident, as in the ſea cliffs, among broken craggy rocks, or 


* 


by the waſhing of the tides or floods; likewiſe by irruptions and torrents of water iſſuing out of hills 


and mountains; and ſometimes by the wearing of high roads, Another way of finding veins, which 


Fd 
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Danmonian tin and lead. The Moina-Staine or the Danmonian Tin-mines, were not 
deep mines, as at the preſent day, The greater part of the tin produced in Danmonium, 
; before 


we have heard from thoſe whoſe veracity we are unwilling to queſtion, is by igneous appearances, 
or fiery coruſcations. The Tinners generally compare theſe efluvia to blazing ſtars, or other whim- 
ſical likeneſſes, as their fears or hopes ſuggeſt ; aad ſearch, with uncommon eagerneſs, the ground 
which theſe jack o'lanthorns have appeared over and pointed out. We have heard but little of theſe 
phenomena for many years: whether it be, that the preſent age is leſs credulous than the foregoing; 
or that the ground being more perforated by innumerable new pits ſunk every year, ſome of which 
by the Stannary laws are prohibited from being filled up, has given theſe vapours a more gradual 
vent; it is not neceſſary to enquire, as the fact itſelf is not generally believed. The art of Mining, 
however, does not wait for theſe favourable incidents, but directly goes upon the ſearch and diſco- 
very of ſuch Mineral Veins, Ores, Stones, &c. as may be worth the working for Metal. The prin- 
cipal inveſtigation and diſcovery of Mines, depends upon a particular ſagacity, or acquired habit of 
judging from particular figns, that metallick matters are contained in certain parts of the earth, not 
far below its ſurface. But, as ignorance and credulity are the portions of the illiterate, we have 
people conſtantly in ſearch for Tin, where our dreaming geniuſes dire& them to follow after the 
images of wild fancy; conſequently, we have a Huel-dream in every Mining pariſh, which raiſes 
and diſappoints by turns the ſanguine hopes of the credulous adventurers. Mines are alſo diſcovered 
by the harſh difagreeable taſte of the waters which iſſue from them, eſpecially thoſe of Copper: but 
this ſeems to be, only when the Ore is above the level at which the water breaks out; for, other- 
wiſe, it is unlikely that the water ſhould participate of much imprefſion or quality from the Ore that 
is underneath it, or untouched by it. A better expedient to find whether the water is impregnated _ 
with Copper, is to immerge a piece of bright Iron in it, for two or three days ; in which time, the 
Iron will look of a Copper colour, provided the water is of a cupreous quality, or at leaſt contains a 
certain ſhare of vitriolick acid: further, if ſome Aqua Fortis be affuſed to a little of this water, in a 
_ clear phial, it will preſently exhibit a bluiſh green colour, either fainter or fuller according as it is 
impregnated with the acid of vitriol. A candle or piece of tallow put into the ſame water for a few 
days, may be taken out tinged of a green colour. Hooſon ſays, that “ the firſt inventor of the Vir- 
gula Divinatoria, was hanged in Germany as a cheat and impoſtor :** on the other hand, Dr. Diede- 
rick Weſſel Linden ſays, in anſwer to him, that “ Dr. Stahl, when he was preſident of a chemical 
ſociety in his country, publiſhed a reward of twenty-five ducates for any one that could prove who 
was the inventor of the Virgula Divinatoria.*”* It is impoſſible to aſcertain the date or perſonality of 
this diſcovery, which appears to me of very little conſequence to poſterity : but perhaps we may not 
be far off from the truth, if we incline to the opinion of Georgius Agricola, in his excellent latin 
treatiſe De Re Metallica, that “ the application of the inchanted or divining rod to metallick matters, 
took its riſe from magicians, and the impure fountains of inchantment.“ Now the ancients not only 
endeavoured to procure the neceſſaries of life by a divining or inchanted rod, but alſo to change the 
forms of things by the ſame inſtrument: for the magicians of Egypt, as we learn from the Hebrew 
writings, changed their rods into ſerpents; and, in Homer, Minerva turned Ulyſſes when old into 
the likeneſs of a young man, and again to his former appearance: Circe alſo changed the companions 
ol Ulyſſes into beaſts, and again reſtored them to the human ſhape; and Mercury, wi h his rod called 
Caduceus, gave fleep to the wakeful, and awakened thoſe that were aſleep. And hence, in all pro- 
bability, aroſe the application of the forked rod to the diſcovery of hidden treaſure.” p. 111 to 114. 
& Another way of diſcovering Lodes is by ſinking little pits through the looſe ground, down to the 
faſt or ſolid country, from ſix to twelve feet deep, and driving from one to another acroſs the direc- 
tion of the Vein; ſo that they muſt neceſſarily meet with every Vein lying within the extent of theſe 
pits; for moſt of them come up as high as the ſuperficies of the firm rock, and ſometimes a ſmall 
matter above it, This way of ſeeking, the Tinners call Cofteening, from Cotbas Stean; that is, 
fallen or dropt tin.— Another and very ancient method of diſcovering 'I'in Lodes, is by what we call 


Shedeing; that is, tracing them home by looſe ſtones, fragments, or Shodes (from the © eutonick oe 


Sbutten to pour forth) which have been ſeparated, and carried off, perhaps, to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the Vein, and are found by chance in running waters, on the ſuperficies of the ground, 
or a little under.— When the Tinners meet with a looſe ſingle ſtone of Tin Ore, either in a valley, 
or in plowing, or hedging, thongh at a hundred fathoms diſtance from the Vein it came from; thoſe 
| who are accuſtomed to this work, will not fail to find it out. They conſider, that a metallick ſtone 

muſt have originally appertained to ſome Vein, from which it was ſevered and caſt at a ciſtance by 
ſome violent means. The delnge, they ſuppoſe, moved moſt of the looſe earthy coat of the globe; 
and, in many places, waſhed it off from the upper, towards the lower grounds, with ſuch a force, 


that moſt of the backs of Lodes or Veins which protruded themſelves above the faſt, ere hurried 


downwards with the common maſs : whence the ſkill in this part of their buſineſs, lies much in 
directing the r meaſures according to the ſituation of ſurface. Upon the top of moſt Tin Lodes, 
in the ſhelt or ſtratum under the looſe mould and rubiu of the earth, is that mineralized ſubſtance, 
Which is called the Broyle or Bryle of the Lode. 1 8 is a part of the Lode, yet it is different 
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more pits uy while # they nnd Shode stones in them , but was feldom fink thoſe pits deeper than 
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before the time of the Romans, was, probably, from Shode and Stream, © Tin (ſays 
Dr. Bore): is found diſſeminated on the ſides of hills, in ſingle — which we call 


Vodes, 


in fituation and appearance from all other parts of it; forafinach as it is not confined between two 
walls, the ſtratum ſo near the ſurface being of a more lax tender texture, than in the ſolid rock a 
fathom or two under it. The Bryle, therefore, is very looſe, and in ſome places ſcarcely metallick, 
for want of depth, and of thoſe lateral chinks and cracks, which feed and nouriſh the Lode, at deeper 


| levels, with Mineral principles educed from the ſtrata of the earth.—Such is the Bry/e of a Lode : 


confequently, when the waters of the deluge retired into their reſervoir, great part of the Bryles of 
Lodes were carried off by the force of the waters to various diſtances, according to the gravity of 
Shede Stones, and the declination of the plane upon which they were difperſed. Tinners who 
deſcribe this diſtribution of Shode, to make it more eaſily underſtood, compare it to a bucket of water 
diſcharged upon the declivity of a hill; near the bucket, it will take up but a ſmall ſpace ; but as it 
deſcends, will ſpread wider, in the manner of a truncated cone. Hence it is manifeſt to reaſon and 
experience, that the more diſtant Shodes are from the Bry/e of the Lode, the more diverged they are, 
and fewer in number; and, by parity of reaſoning, they are more in quantity near to the Pryle, and 
are collectively in leſs ſpace. Nevertheleſs, in ſome certain ſituations, they are in greater quantities 


in vallies, than on the tops or ſides of hills; but ſuch are ſmaller, and more eaſily carried down by 


water, and formed into ſtrata, which furniſhes our ſtream works. In level ground, they are found 


| ſcarcely removed from the Bryle; but on a declivity, they are always found diſperſed on the ſides of 


che hill, at a greater or leſs diſtance, in proportion to the length or declivity thereof, and their own 
ſpecific weight : conſequently, the heavieſt ſtones are neareſt to the Lode, and the lighter are pro- 
truded to a greater diſtance (even to five miles diſtance, as it is ſaid in Philoſop. Tranſactions No. 69) 


which are alſo nearer to the ſoil, by means of their levity and ze; while the more groſs and weighty 


lie dezper interred as they are nearer the Lode. It is almoſt necdleſs to obſerve, that as the texture, 
gravity, and black or brown colours of Tin Shodes, are different from all others ; ſo they are thereby 


| known and diſtinguiſhed, as well as by the ſmoothneſs of them a great diſtance from the Lode, and 


the acuteneſs of their angles when near to it; which entirely depends upon the trituration they have 


undergone, rolling over rough ſurfaces, by the force of water, and the attrition of other bodies paſſing 
cover them.—Henckell and Rofler ſay, + That Mundick Shode is very common; 5 and that Wolfram, 
Granate, and Iron Corns, nay Quickſilver, are found in Shode and Stream.“ „ All of which,” 
Henckell further ſays, were waſhed and torn away from their Veins, by the violence of the Noa- 
_ chian deluge.” —Copper and Lead Shodes are very ſeldom met with; yet ſuch there are. Their 


Bryles being chiefly compoſed of tender unmetallick Gan, are not ſo well diſpoſed for bearing that 
force and attrition, as the more ſtony matter of Tin Lodes are; and the former generally is not 


mineralized into Copper Ore at the Bry/e,—It is a miſtake in thoſe who deny the exiſtence of any 


other Shode but Tin: So far from it, every hard firatum of the earth which is uppermoſt, will ſhew _ 
us numbers.of their Shodes diſperſed from them at a diſtance, and reclined upon ſtrata of quite diffe- 


rent natures, as hills and vallies are ſituated to help forward or retain thoſe rocky fragments. I thin 
_ our diſtin looſe Moorſtone, or Granite rocks, upon the fides, and at the bottoms of our mountains, 


are the Shodes of their ſtrata underneath; and many large Shodes of Ireſtone are to be ſeen, though 
in leſs plenty, diſperſed upon Eillas ſtrata at axliſftance from their parent rock: all of which are in- 


cConteſtible witneſſes of thoſe violent conquaſſations and convuvltions of our country, at the time of 
the flood. It is much to be lamented, that the ſcience of Shoding is greatly loſt in the preſent age. 


Among all our Miners, we have not fſty, who ſcientifically or experimentally underſtand any thing 
of the matter; and thoſe that are intelligent therein, are become old and feeble ; whereby it is much 


to be feared, that this uſeful, and I think improveable ſcience, is in danger of being practically loſt. 

S Almott every Lode has a peculiar coloured earth or grew? (grit) about it; which is alſo ſome- 
times found with the Shode, and that in greater quantity, the nearer the Shode lies to the Lode; 

beyond which that peculiar grewt is ſeldom found with the Shode. A valley may happen to lie at 


the feet of three ſeveral hills, and then they may find ſeveral deads grewt or earth moved by the 
waters of tne deluge, but not contiguous to the Lode, with as many different Shodes in the middle 
of each. This is alſo termed the Run of the country; and here the knowledge of the caſt of the 


country, or each hill in reſpect of its grewt, will be very neceſſary, for the ſurer tracing them one 
after the other as they lie in order. Likewiſe, when the Miners find a good Stone of Ore or Shode 
in the fide or bottom of a hill, they firſt of all obſerve the ſituation of the neighbouring ground, and 


conſider whence the deluge could moſt probably roll that Stone down from the hill; and at the ſame 
time they form a ſuppoſition, on what point of the compaſs the Lode takes its courſe: for if the 


Shode be Tin, or Copper Ore, or promiting for either, they conclude that the Lode runs ncarly eaſt 
and welt; but if it is a Shode of Lead Ore, they have equal reaſon to conclude that the vein goes 


north and ſouth. Aſter finding the firſt Stone or Shode, they fink little pits as low as the faſt rub- 
ble (which is the rubble or clay never moved ſince the flood) to find more ſuch Stones; and if they 
meet with them, they go further up the hill in the ſame line, or alittle obliquely perhaps, and fink 


the 
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Shodes, ſometimes a furlong or more diſtant from their lodes: And, ſometimes, theſe looſe 


ſtones are found together in great numbers, making one continued courſe from one to 
| | | ten 


the rubble upon the Shelf, except they are near the Lode. If the Shode is found in the vegetable 
foil, the Lode is not at hand; but if it lies deep, maſſy, and angular, it is a certain ſign that the Lode 
is not far off, and that it is to be found oppoſite to the baſe or heavieſt part of the Stones. The 
account which the learned Alvaro Alonzo Barba gives of diſcovering Silver Mines, by what I take to 
be Shoding, is very much like mine, and is as follows, p. 79. The Veins of Metal are ſometimes 
found by great Stones above ground ; and if the Veins be covered, they hunt them out after this 
manner, viz. taking in their hands a fort of mattock (a pick) which hath a ſteel point at one end to 
dig with, and a blunt head at the other to break tones with, they go to the hollows of the moun=- 
tains, where the downfall of rain deſcends, or to ſome other part of the ſkirts of the mountains, and 


there obſerve what Stones they meet withal, and break in pieces thoſe that ſeem to have any metal 


in them; wherecf they find many times both middling fort of Stones, and ſmall ones alſo of Metal. 


Then they conſider the fituation of that place, and whence theſe Stones can tumble, which of neceſſity 


muſt be from higher ground, and follow the tract of theſe Stones up the hill, as long as they can find 


any of them. —— But to return—As they advance thus nearer the Lode with their pits, they find 
their Shode more plentiful and deeper in the ground; but it they chance to go further from the Lode, - 
or paſs the yonder ſide of it, there is a greater ſcarcity of the Shode, or perhaps none at all: in which 

caſe, they return to their laſt pit which produced Shode moſt plentifully, and work the intermediate 


ground, with more care and circumſpection, by drifts from one pit to the next, until they cut the 
Lode. Sometimes they find two different Shodes in the ſame pit at different depths; then they are 
| ſure, that there is another Lode further on; and in training up to the ſecond, they may meet with 
the Shode of a third. However, when they are juſt come to the Vein they ſet out for, they find an 
uncommon quantity of Shode Stones anſwering to the deſcription before given, and then they ſay, 


that they have the Bry/e of the Lode ; upon which they dig down into the ſolid hard rock, which | 
was never moved or looſened, until they open the Lode, and find its breadth by the walls in which 


it is encloſed, Some Lodes, however, are ſo diſpoſed, that they yield no Shode at all, nor are they 
to be diſcovered in a good depth; which may happen to be the caſe for ſeveral reaſons. The ſitua- 


tion of ſome places might have preſerved their Veins from having their ſurfaces torn up and diſperſed _ | 


by the flood; or elſe being ſo much torn and diſturbed, their looſe Bryle might have been totally 
carried off to a vaſt diitance, towards which its poverty for Metal and conſequential levity might 


contribute; in the place of which, a ſediment or earthy part might have ſettled, and buried the Lodes 
fo deep, that they are not diſcoverable by ſhoding. Again, the backs of ſome Veins are depreſſed, and 
ſo deep under the firm ſolid rock which bes over them, that they do make a rife or back immediately 


up to the looſe ſtone or earth; that is to ſay, ſome Lodes make no back at all, and therefore produce 


nd Shode, fo that it is impoſſible to diſcover them, except by ſome favourable accident, of which! 
have known ſeveral inſtances. IT heſe different diſpoſitions of the ſtrata I have taken notice of, 

ſometimes deceive the miners in ſhoding for Veins; for when they ſuppoſe that there is but one bed 
or layer of ſtones or earth over the rm ground, and there happens to be a double ſtratum of rock 


and rubble between, which is far from being uncommon, perhaps they dig no deeper than the firſt 


ſhelf; in other words, they dig no deeper than till they think they are come down almoſt to the 
faſt or firm ground, where they expect to find either the Shode or the Bryle of the Lode; but as 


they are covered by the other ſhelf or ſtratum, which the Miners are not apprized of, they have 
their labour for their pains, in ſecking in ſuch uncertain ground, which perhaps contains a double 
or treble ſhelf.— The Miners are of opinion, that the waters by tlfeir great emotion, did not only 
remove, and confuſe the ſurſace of the earth, but alſo broke the looſer parts of Veins from off their 
ſuperficies or backs; and thereby diſordered and removed the face of the earth as deep as the faſt 
and firm rock or ſtratum, as I have ſaid before: and indeed our apprchenfion of the matter very 
much favours this ſuppoſition : whence, undoubtedly, thoſe Shodes or fragments of Veins are the 
veſtiges or remains of the deluge. Hence it is, that part of the Shode has been rolled down the 
declivities of hills from the Mines ; moreover, that Shode which is found a great way diſtant from 
the Mines, is much more worn and ſmoother than that which is nearer to it, as it happens to ſtones 


on the ſea ſhore, or on the ſides of rapid rivers, which are fretted and worn ſmooth by the agitation 


of the waters, and the friction of other bodies, If any perſon will but conſider the ſea cliffs, he 
may obſerve, in ſeveral places, that the upper coat or covering of the earth, has been greatly moved 


and agitated ; and that the looſe ſtones did preponderate and ſubſide on the firm rocks, purſuant to 


their ſpecifick gravities; next thoſe, the rubble reſided, and over all the pure light earth reſted. Vet 


this order is not abſolutely perfect and without exception; for looſe ſtones are often found in the 
light earth, and on its ſuperficies; which by the impetnofity of the waters, and fituation of particu- 


lar places, were moleſted in ſubſiding. For we are not to ſuppoſe our globe to reſemble a trough, 
or the like excavated figure, wherein the variouſly mixed earths are to be regularly diſpoſed, as in 


the operation of budd!irg or waſhing of Ores; but to be of a ſpherical arched figure, where the 


waters, as on a hanging bottom, powerfully rend, and pull it aſunder: and this force of the waters 


informs us, that the tinner, having fixe 
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ten feet deep, which we call a Stream. And, when there is a good quantity of tin in it, 
the tinners call it, in the Corniſh tongue, Beubeyl, or a Living Stream—that is, a courſe of 


| ſtones impregnated with tin. In like manner, when the ſtone has a ſmall appearance of 
tin, they ſay it is juſt alive; when no metal, it is faid to be dead; and the rubble which 


contains no metal, is called Deads, Theſe ſtreams are of different breadths, ſeldom leſs 
than a fathom, oftentimes ſcattered, though in different quantities, over the whole width 
of the moor, bottom, or valley, in which they are found: And when ſeveral ſuch ſtreams 
meet, they oftentimes make a very rich floor of tin, one ſtream proving as it were a mag- 
net to the metal of the other. (a) Dr. Pryce explains Sboding, to be the method of 
finding veins of tin by digging ſmall pits in order to trace out the lodes of tin, by the 


ſcattering looſe ſtones and fragments that were diſperſed from them by the retiring waters 


of the deluge: The looſe ſtones thus diſperſed, are called Shode-ftones.”(b) * If the 


Sbade (ſays Dr. Borla'e) is found in the vegetable ſoil, it gives no evidence of any lode's 


being nigh ; but if in the faßt (that is, the rubble or clay never moved ſince the flood) it 


is taken as a never failing proof that it came from a lode farther up in the hill. As ſoon 


as the ſhode is found impregnated with tin, to find the lode it came from, is the next care. 


The proceſs conſiſts in digging pits at a proper diſtance and depth, and in a proper 
direction, and judiciouſly regulating their advances to the lode, according as the proper- 


ties of the ſhodes direct. (c) With _— to the operation of Streaming. Dr. Pryce 
on a favourable ſituation, and ſettled the preli- 
minaries, ſinks a hatch or ſhaft, three, five, or ſeven fathoms deep, to the rocky ſhelf or 


clay; on both of which in the fame valley, the Tin is frequently ftratified, without any 
difference in its being more abundant in one than the other. It is found in different 


places, at different depths, and ſometimes ſtratified between what is called a firſt, ſecond, 
or third ſhelf, The ſtratum of Stieam Tin may be from one to ten feet thickneis or more; 


we may ſuppoſe to be greateſt at the beginning and end of the deluge. So likewife, in ſome places, 
the looſe earth and ſtone, which cover the firm rocks, lie in ſtrata; for immediately on the rock, 
there may be, for inſtance, a layer of ſand or clay, and over that, a bed of large ſtones, and ſo alter- 
nately ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, for ſome depth. Now theſe variations might very well happen on the 
decreaſe of the deluge: for when the flood was high and more at reſt, the ſlimy light earth was 
depoſited downwards ; but when the waters came lower, and bent their courſe to the beach, then 
it came to paſs that there was a ſtrong current from off the land to the ſea, which rolled down the 
| looſe ſtones upon the mud or fediment that fell and ſettled beforehand ; ſo this current might have 
been interrupted again by the ſituation of the place and interpofition of high ground, till the water 
had let fall another ſediment, and afterwards found or perhaps broke another paſſage for itſelf through 
the land. This might have happened ſeveral times in the deluge, till at laſt the remaining water 
partly evaporated and partly ſunk into the ground, leaving the deepeſt earth or ſediment where it 
continued longeſt; as it happens frequently in floods or overflowings of water, where we may 
obſerve the ſituation of high and low grounds do not a little contribute to the ſame kind of effects 
that are here ſpoken of. — Another way of diſcovering Lodes, is by working drifts acroſs the country 
as we call it, that is from north and ſouth, and vice verſa. I tried the experiment in an adventure 


under my management, where I drove all open at graſs about two feet in the ſhelf, very much like 


a level to convey water upon a mill wheel; by ſo doing I was ſure of cutting all Lodes in my way, 


and did accordingly diſcover five courſes, one of which has produced above one hundred and eighty 
tous of Copper Ore, but the others were never wrought upon. This method of diſcovering Lodes, 
is equally cheap and certain; for a hundred fathoms in a ſhallow ſurface may be driven at fifty ſhil- 
lings expence.—In feaſible (tender ſtanding) ground, a very effectual proving, and conſequential 


way is, by driving an adit from the loweſt ground, either north or ſouth ; whereby there is a cer- 
tainty to cut all Lodes at twenty, thirty, or forty fathoms deep, if the level admits thereof. Such 
depths are proving the Lodes diſcovered by them, and the adit will ſerve to drain all parts of the 
ſtrata above it; and likewiſe be a diſcharge for all water drawn from the Mine into it; fo that it 
is effeQual for diſcovery, proving for trial, and conſequential to the future working of a Mine. But 
in Granite, Elvan, and Ireſtone ſtrata, this cannot be complied with, neither is it adviſeable but 
under certain circumſtances, where the ground is to be wrought for eighteen ſhillings per fathom, 
unleſs a Croſs-Gofſan lies ready at hand, when the method in uſe is to drive partly on one fide of 
the Gan, breaking down the adjunct wall of it, whereby they drive the adit cheaply, expeditiouſly, 
and effectually for diſcovery. In driving adits or levels acroſs, north or ſouth, to unwater Mines 
already found, there are many freſh Veins diſcovered, which frequently prove better than thoſe they 
were driving to. Witneſs the Pool adit in Illugan, where the late John Pendarvis Baſſet, Eſq. cleared 
above one hundred and thirty thouſand 13 p. 124 to 132. | DIO ET pts 
85 (a) Natural Hiſt. Pe 161, 162. | * ) 


Pryce's Mineralog. p. 327. (e) Nat. Hiſt, p. 166. 
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in breadth, from one fathom to almoſt the width of the valley; and in ſize, from a wall- 
nut to the fineſt ſand, the latter making the principal part of the Stream, which 1s inter. 
mixed with ſtones, gravel, and clay, as it was torn = the adjacent hills. When he 
ſinks down to the Tin ſtratum, he takes a ſhovel full of it, and waſhes off all the waſte 
and from the Tin which is left behind upon the ſhovel, he judges whether that ground 
1s worth the working or not. If it is proving work, he then goes down to the loweſt or 
deepeſt part of the valley, and digs an open trench, like the tail or low /owvazr of an adit, 
which he calls a Level, taking the utmoſt care to loſe no levels in bringing it home to the 
Stream. This level ſerves to drain and carry off all water and waſte from the workiagg, 
in proportion as he hath a weak or powerful current of water to run through it. Some 
places are very poor and not worth the expence for working; others again are very rich, 
and thence called Beubeyle or Living Stream, as is moſt commonly the caſe 45 is of a 
Grouan nature, which being more lax and ſandy, is more eaſily ſep rated from̃ its native 
place or Lode, and therefore more abundant and rich in quality according to the known 
excellence of Grouan Tin. In the latter caſe, the Streamer carries off what he calls the 
Owerburden, the looſe earth, rubble, or tone, which covers the Stream, ſo far and © 
large, as he can manage with convemiency to his employment. If in the progreſs of his 
working he is hindred, he teems or lades it out, with a mos or diſcharges it by a 
hand pump: but if thoſe ſimple methods are inſufficient, he erects a rag and chain pump ; 
or if a rivulet of water is to be rented cheaply at graſs, he ere&ts a water wheel with 
ballance bobs, and thereby keeps his workings clear from ſuperfluous water, by dif. 
charging it into his level: mean while his men are digging up the Stream Tin, and waſh- 
ing it at the ſame time, by caſting every ſhovel full of it, as it riſes, into a he, which is 
an inclined plane of boards tor the water to run off, about four feet wide, four high, and 
nine feet long, in which, with ſhovels, they turn it over and over again under a caſcade 
of water that waſhes through it, and ſeparates the waſte from the Tin, till it becomes 
one half Tin. Though there is little dexterity in this manceuvre, yet care is requiſite to 
throw off the Stent or rubble from the zye to itſelf, whilſt another picks out the ſtones 
of Tin from the Garde or ſmaller pryany part of it. During this operation, the beſt of 
the Tin, by its ſuperior gravity, collects in the head of the zye directly under the caſ- 
cade; and by degrees becomes more full of waſte, as it deſcends from that place to the 
end or tail of the he, where it is not worth the ſaving. If there is a copious ſtream of 
water near at hand, they caſt this refuſe into it, by which it is carried ſo far as to make 
its exit into the ſea; for which practice they certainly deſerve our ſevereſt cenſure; at 
leaſt, if the choaking of harbours and rivers, and the deſtruction of thouſands of acres of 
improveable meadow land, are not more than an equivalent for the caſual and temporary 
profits ariſing from Stream Tin.” (a) It was nearly in this manner that the Danmonians 
- procured their tin: And they were, doubtleſs, well acquainted with tin in its richeſt 
mineral ſtate ; ſince Shode and Stream Tin mult have been found plentifully diſſeminated 
upon the ſurface of the vallies, and the ſides of the hills and mountains. Thoſe frag- 


ments and nodules, by their color, ſhape, and gravity, muſt have attracted the notice of 
the firſt natives. The Aborigines could not obſerve the fingular ſhape and weight of 


Shode and Stream Tin, without conſidering the contents as a mineral, which by its ſupe- 
rior gravity would afford ſome metallic ſubſtance ; eſpecially when by a compariſon with 
the mineral ores of other metals, known long before the flood, they muſt have judged its 
conſiſtence to be metalline. There are ſome who would confine our original Tin-works to 
the Caſſiterides, as including only the iſlands of Scilly. But, to wave all other conſidera- 
tions, the Shode and Stream Tin of the Scilly Iſles, though abundant, was not ſufficient 
for the wants of this adventurous and mercantile people. (5) Beſides, we have the cleareſt 
(a) Mineral. Cornub. p. 132 to 134. EY CD 35 | 
() The veſtigia of any Tin Lodes, Mines, or workings, in the iſlands of Scilly, are inſufficient 
to convince us, that they only gave this beautiful Metal to the world : the remains of any ſuch work- 
ings are ſcarcely diſcernible ; tor there is but one place, that exhibits even an imperfect appearance 
of a Mine: And ſo neceſſary an appendage to a Mine as an adit to unwater the workings, is not to 
be ſeen in all the iſlands. If, in thoſe days, the Metal was produced from ſtream or ſhode ſtones - _ 
only, we muſt undoubtedly have diſcovered, in latter times, thoſe Lodes or veins from whence they 
were diſmembered by the deluge. They muſt have been wrought for Tin ſince the earlier ages; 
and ſome remains of ſuch Lodes would now be viſible on the ſea coaſts or cliffs, if many ſuch had 
ever been: we are, therefore, ſtrongly induced to believe, that the Mineral Ore of Tin was anciently 
| Ps | : •˙ůt fro procured 
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veſtiges of ancient Tin-mines in various parts of Danmonium. To ſay nothing of Corn. 
wall, there are numberleſs ſtream-works on Dartmoor, and in its vicinities, which have 
lain forſaken for ages. In the pariſhes of Manaton, Kingſteignton, and Teigngrace, are 
many old Tin-works of this kind, which the inhabitants attribute to that period, when 
wolves and winged ſerpents were no ſtrangers to the hills or the vallies.(a) The Bovey- 
Heathfield hath been worked in the ſame manner: And, indeed, all the vallies from the 


Heathfield to Dartmoor, bear the traces of ſhoding and ſtreaming, which, I doubt not, was 


either Britiſh or Phenician. (0) Lead was, alſo, familiar to the weſtern Britons. © For 
lead, the mines of the Scilly ifles (ſays Mr. Whitaker) were worked by the Aborigines, 
and thofe of the Peak by the Belgæ. (c) In the Scilly Ifles, the veins of lead lay ſo im- 
mediately below the ſurface of the ground, and branched out in fo great an abundance, 


that the ſearch for this metal was attended with little trouble or expence. Here again, 


there ſeems to be no warrant for the ſuppoſition, that the working of lead was circum- 


ſcribed by the Scilly Iſles: Mr. Whitaker ſays, that “ it was late before any mines of Iron 
were opened in this iſland. They appear to have been begun only a few years before the 


deſcent of Cæſar, and even then were carried on not by the Britons, but the Belge.” (4) 
As Mr. Whitaker is of opinion, that the Daumonians were a tribe of the Belga, he doubt - 


teſs means to include»the former under this general appellation. That the Danmonians 
had Iron- works, is plain from Cæſar, who mentions the exigua copia” (e) of our iron 
in the maritime parts. The Iron-pits on Blackdown, were, I conceive, originally 
\ Britiſh; and were afterwards worked by the Romans, That gold and filyer (particularly 


the former) were diſcovered in Danmonium, before the arrival of Cæſar, is plain, I think, 


from (f)Strabo and Tacitus. (g) From the frequent diſcoveries of gold in particular, 


among the few ſtream- works of the preſent day, we ſhould conclude, that this metal muſt 


have been inevitably found by the Danmonians, who had no other works than thoſe of 


ſtream or ſhode, and who in the proſecution of their labors, had, probably, broken u 


| Half the ſurface of Danmonium, before the Roman Period. It is ſuſpected (ſays Bor- 
| Hſe) that there is gold, more or lets, in all the ſtream-tin in Cornwall. What has been 
found, is always intermixed with grains of tin-ore, which, by their roundneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs, ſhew that they have been waſhed down from the neighbouring hills. That gold 
lies, ſometimes, ſo intermixed with tin, was not unknown to the ancients.” (/ Pliny 
gives us an accurate deſcription of theſe metals tound together, in the ſame manner as 
they are now diſcovered in our ſtream-works—the tin in calculi (that is, ſinooth pebbly 
ore) of the ſame gravity as the ore of gold, and ſeparated by ſearfing. © Separantur 
caniſtris, ſays he (not caminis, as in ſome editions) that is, by baſkets of the ſame nature 
and uſe as our fearces. | De TR | | 


In what manner the Danmonians prepared theſe metals for uſe, Polybius, perhaps, 


would have informed us, had not that valuable work which Strabo mentions, been loſt 
in the wreck of time. The Aborigines, probably, ſoon learnt the method of extracting 


metal 


procured within the four weſtern hundreds of Cornwall, and there ſmelted into white Tin, by char. 


coal fires, as the want of a proper bitumen in thoſe days, and the entire demolition of all the woods 


near the Tin Mines, very plainly evince. Beſides, unleſs we make great allowances indeed for en- 
cC.roachments of the ocean ſince thoſe early ages, the iſlands of Scilly are metely in their preſent ſtate 
4 eluſter of barren rocks, the principal of them meaſuring but three miles long and two wide. Whence 
ſhould all this Tin ariſe? Likewiſe the ſtate of population then could not admit of emigrations from 
the inſular continent for digging, raiſing, and ſmelting a Metal, which the mother iſland produced 
in ſuch vaſt profuſion from her own bowels.** Pryce's Miner. Cornub. Introd. p. iv. 5 
(a) The ancient Tin-works of Manaton, it ſeems, are at this day, haunted by the winged ſerpent ! 


(5) A Phenician coin was found at Teignmouth, a few years fince, 
(e) Cæſar, p. 88, and Strabo, p. 265. (d) Cæſar, p. 88. 


(e) “ When Cæſar, ſpeaking of Britain, ſays, * naſcitur ibi plumbum album in mediterraneis regioni- 
Jus, in waritimis ferrum; ſed ejus exigua eſt copia z* he elucidates our weſtern hiſtory. To Cæſar it 


appeared that the tin came from the inner country. The original road by which this tin was conveyed, 


ſhould be an object of your inveſtigation; and, probably, you will find it carried over fords and 
forming towns, in its progreſs between Dartmoor and where Sir R. Worſley now traces it to have 


entered the Iſle of Wight. On theſe fords too, you will probably find a Roman ſettlement, and not 


_ impoſſibly account for Crockern-Torr, Chagford, &c. having been formerly places of eminence. The 


roads on each ſide of Dartmoor, were, probably, uſed for ſimilar conveyances and centered at the 


firſt paſſage over the Exe, probably through Exeter.“ Col. Simcoe to the author. 
( Lib. iv. (g) Vit. Agris, Cap. xi. Fert Britannia aurum et argentum, Fretium victeriæ. 


) Lib, xxxv. Cap. xvi. 


\ 
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metal from mineral ſubſtances: And it was eaſy to purify tin from its native droſs. The 
richneſs of the metal, and its ready fluxility in the fire, muſt have confirmed their con- 
jectures; whilſt its beautiful color and innocent properties, rendered it, perhaps, as 

valuable in their eſtimation as filver and gold, until, by great abundance, which ren- 


ders all things cheap, it ſunk in the ſcale of comparative excellence. Polybius is ſaid to 


have deſcribed the ancient method of preparing tin for the furnace. And as Polybius 
was a very accurate writer, it is much to be regretted, that his account of the proceſs hath 


not reached our times: All we can do, is to acquieſce i in a few vague notices of Diodorus 


Siculus. The tinners, as (a)Diodorus intimates, manufacture their tin by working the 
grounds which produce it, with great art. For though the land 1s rocky, it hath (oft 
veins of earth running through it, in which the tinners find the treaſure, extract, melt, 
and purify it; then ſhaping it by moulds into a kind of cubical figure. With reſpect to 


other ores, I have nothing to add ; as nothing remains on record. I might conjecture, 
that as the Romans had iron forges i in Danmonium, the Britons might have been furniſhed 


with the ſame apparatus. And I might proceed in this manner, in regard to other metals. 
Here, however, I ſhall top. I have been, ſometimes, hypothetical : And, to enliven a 


barren ſubject, it was almoſt neceſſary to be ſo. But to indulge often in theory, is to 
throw a romantic color over the truth of hiſtory. Let me, therefore, cloſe the preſent 


view, whilit tl he ſpirit of conjecture ſlumbers. 


— — — 
05 BET 1 O N VII. 
VIEW of the MANUFACTURES of DANMONIUM, in the BRITISH PERIOD. 
I. Necefary and Secondary Ar Among the neceſſary Ar tr, C barbie. he Cloth- Manafac« 


ture and the Art of Dyeing Cloth, knowon to the Aborigines. IT. Among the ſecondary Arts, 
the Danmonians ſkilled in the working of Wood—and in the avorking of Metal. Jin, Lead, 


Braſs, Iron, variouſly manufatured—the War-Chariot, an admirable Specimen 7 Briciſh 


. and Silver Smiths— Petter, > nin ih ill. 0 Ny on. 


AHE M: anufactures of Devon may y properly be claſſed under two | heads—the neeſary 


and ſecondary arts. 


Among the neceſſary arts, that of Cloathing firſt preſents itſelf to notice. The more 


prevailing opinion, 1s, that the firſt garments of the Britons were made of ſkins; and 
that the art of dreſſing wool, of ſpinning it into yarn, and of weaving it into cloth, was 


communicated to the Britons by the Belgic colonies. Accordingly, we are told, that 
our Belgic coloniſts manufactured ſeveral kids of woollen-cloth—that one of theſe kinds 


_ conſiſted of a coarſe ſort of wool, woven very thick; and that of this, the Britons made 


their mantles or plaids which they uſed in winter. Another kind of cloth attributed to 
the Belgic Britons, conſiſted of fine. wool dyed ſeveral different colors. This being ſpun 
into yarn, was woven chequerwue ; ; which made it fall into ſmall ſquares, ſome of one 


color, and ſome of another, The art of manufacturing cloths from the filaments of flax 
and hemp, 1s aſcribed, allo, to the Belgic colonies. That the Belge manufactured linen, 


and wore linen garments, is unqueſtionably truo. And the Belgz have all the credit for 
© Introducing into the Wand, the art of dyeing cloth ; which, we ſee, was not unknown to 


the Britons. 
How theſe opinions can: any v way be reconciled with the hiſtory of the Druids, it is diffi- 


cult to ſay. The Druids are deſcribed, as wearing long white garments : And the inha- 
bitants of Devon and Cornwall, and of the Scilly Illes, are ſaid to have been cloathed in 


black —Aë˙ *I Uh. is Strabo's expreſſion. Ancient authors, indeed, repreſent the Bri- 


tons as varioufly habited: And this diverſity was unavoidable. The aboriginal Danmonii 


would naturally wear one kind of habit; and the Belgic colonies, another. And from 


the diſtinctions of ſtation, would arte other var ieties of dreſs. The Druids were arrayed 
in long white garments, thar iwept the ground; whilſt the nobles of Danmonium wore, 
perhaps, the looſe black robe, and the common. people the plaid or ſkins of beaſts. 
That the inhabitants of — were unacquainted with the cloth- manufacture till 


the | 


4 Book IV. p. 301. Edit. Hanover, 1664. 
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gained its high reputation, among the ancients, from the uſe o 


| has proved the names of every implement uſed in the weaving of linen, to be oriental. 


* ** 5 Y 
* 


in HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. © 
the arrival of the Belgic colonies, is an opinion to which I can never aſſent. Even if 
we wave the idea of an eaſtern colonization, our connexion with the Phenicians and 


the Greeks, would render ſuch ignorance improbable. The writers who entertain 


this notion of the weſtern Britons in general, that if the Phenicians or Greeks 


imparted any knowledge of theſe arts to the Britons, it was certainly very imperſect, and 
communicated only to a few of the inhabitants of the Scilly Iſlands, with whom they 
chiefly traded. (a) Here is all the heſitation that marks an extorted truth: Nor is the 
paſſage free from abſurdity. That the knowledge of the cloth- manufacture was commu. 


nicated by the Phenicians to the weſtern Britons, is allowed from the preſſing neceſſity of 


the caſe. Yet, as this conceſſion plainly contradicts the notion of the Belgæ long after 
mtroducing the cloth-manufacture into the iſland, it is inſtantly qualified by terms that 


ſeem almoſt to annihilate it: It is fettered with unauthorized reſtrictions. On what 


grounds do we preſume, that the knowledge which the Phenicians imparted, was certainly 


very imperſect, or that it was communicated to a few inhabitants of the Scilly Iſles only, 


with whom they chieſiy traded? The chief trade of tae Phenicians was not with the inha- 
bitants of the Scilly Iſles: Their commerce was with Devonſhire and Cornwall and the 


Scilly Iſles. Why, then, ſhould we confine this communication within the narrow 
boundaries of the latter? Who ſhall prove, that it was not coextenſive with the Phenician 
trade? (6) | CF 


In the mean time, 1 am diſpoſed to think, that thoſe Britiſh manufactures were even 


anterior to the Phenicians. The plaided drapery, I conceive, was an original Britiſh 


manufacture, introduced by our firſt coloniſts. The (c) Highlanders, who emigrated from 


the eaſt, manufactured (d) plaids. Of the cloth which was compoſed of hemp and of flax, 
the manufacture was eaſtern, from the very earlieſt antiquity. The Kannaib of the Iriſh, 
and the Kanab of the Armoricans, faintly echoed in the Engliſh hemp, was called Cannabis 
by the Romans. And it is likely that Kannaib was the original word, and that hemp was 
Introduced into Britain by our firſt eaſtern coloniſts, and derived from thoſe Aborigines 


to the Romans. That flax was cultivated in the land of Ægypt, the book of Exodus 
informs us: It was very common in Paleſtine and other eaſtern countries. And the robes 


of the Druids are ſaid to have been linen. (e) That linen, indeed, was very generally 

_ uſed by the weſtern Britons, we ſhould infer © from the ſpear-heads, axes for war, and 
words of copper, that have been found in Danmonium, wrapt up in linen coverings.” ( 
That the art of dyeing cloth was familiar to the ancient Britons, before the Belgz, we 
have every reaſon to infer, from the known fact of their painting and ſtaining their 
tin. (g) And with the ſame color which they uſed in ſtaining their ſkin, the Danmo. 
nians, probably, dyed their garments. The art of dyeing cloth was early in uſe among 

the people of the eaſt. * Iſrael made Jofeph a coat of many colors. Among the Bri- 


tons, the glaſtrum or woad was a favorite color: And the famous purpura was ſurely not 
unknown $o the nobles of Danmonium. Very poſlibly, the pry dye of the Tyrians 

our tin in the compoſition 
of the dye-ſtuff; as the tin trade was ſolely in their own management. That its uſe as 
one of the z02-coloring retentive ingredients, was known to the Phenicians, will appear 


| probable, when we conſider the unfadingneſs of their purple; which was a leading cha- = 


| 33 py 5 | rater 
(a) See Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. r, p. 326. 


) Sammes thinks, that © the black garments (mearyaAgiva) of the weſtern Britons, were Phe- 

nician. The habits of theſe weſtern Britons were remarkable for their lengtb and colour; the former 
of which, together with the ſtaff they uſed to carry, argues that ſome eaſtern colonies, and eſpecially 

the Phenicians, traded with them“. Britan, Antiqu. p. 118. . 1 N | * 


(c) See Offian, vol. f, p. 140 — 156. | 


555 (4) To this day, the ſtriped woollen mantles of the Highlanders, are denominated Breacan : And : 
tte coarſe rough cloth of the Welch, was termed Brychan. In this county, a rent 


n a garment is 
called a breac: And, whatever they fear, the Devonſhire people ſay, they break | 
(e) The Scuthæ of Colchis (ſays the ſcholiaſt upon Pindar) are a colony from Egypt: they are of 
2 dark complexion, and they deal in flax, of which they make linen after the manner of the Egypt- 
:ans. The Iriſh have been ever famous for the manufacture of linen and woollen cloths, Vallancey 
(f) Borlafe's Antiqu. p. 217. 


(e) Which may be reconciled with their wearing cloaths. In war, they threw off their garments, ; 


and painted their bodies, to render their aſpe more terrible. The Highlanders fought almoſt naked 
within the preſent age. | V% 
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racer in that celebrated color produced by the ſhell-fiſh purpura. It is not likely, that 
the ſimple blood of a ſhell-fiſh, however beautiful at firſt, would have proved a /afting dye. 


The addition of ſome retentive ingredient, mult have been neceſſary to ſecure its bright- 
neſs and preſerve its beauty. Tin, diſſolved in agu fortis, is, at preſent, a neceil; 


article in the new ſcarlet dye. And our fine cloths owe the permanence of their deli- 
cate colors to the retentiveneſs given by the fineſt grain tin: So that the Engliſh ſuper- 
fine broad-cloths, dyed in grain by the help of this ingredient, are become famous in all 


markets of the known wortd. 


After Cloathing, there are arts of an inferior degree, which may be called the ſecondary © 


arts. Of this kind, are the arts of working wood and metals. That the Britons were not 
uninſtructed in the buſineſs of the turner and carpenter, is evident from the formation 


of their ſhields either in circles or lozenges, from the tapering of the ſhafts of their ſpears 
and arrows, and from the rounding of the axles of their chariots. The arts of working 


wood, were more obvious than thoſe of refining and working metals. With reſpect to 


the tin of Danmonium, I have already intimated in my notices of the mines, that this 


metal, being collected in the {and or glebe, was cleared from the earth with water, fuſed 
in the furnaces, and beaten into ſquares. (a) Lead was another metal which the Danmo- 
nians ufed for different purpoſes, and which was one of the Phenician exports. And 
braſs was worked into various ſhapes by the Danmonians. The firſt formation of brafs was 
prior to the flood - though not previous to the knowledge of iron. Without braſs or iron 
weapons, the firſt coloniſts could neither have built their houses nor cleared away the 


woods about their ſettlements. And, as the nations in the eaſt appear to have worked 
mines of iron or copper, in the remoteſt periods of their hiftory, ſo the Danmonn 
were particularly acquainted with both. (6) The Danmonians had, certainly, bra's- 


founderies : And they bad one brats foundery, at leaſt, in the cantred of Iſca, in order 
to ſupply the armoury of the principality. The armouries of the Britons were furniſhed 
with ſpears, daggers, fwords, battle-axes, and bows, and with helmets and coats of mail, 
_ ſhields and chariots. In Ireland, and in the Highlands of Scotland, we find many of 
theſe weapons at the preſent day. Swords, compoled of copper, ſpeltæ, and iron, of the 
ſame ſhape, and of the fame m:xture as to the quantity and quality of each metal, have 
been found on the plains of Cannæ and in Ireland. Concerning the origin and uſe of 


celts, which were of brafs or copper, many have ignorantly coniettured. Celts have 
generally been ſuppoſed to be purely Roman. They ſeldom, however, occur in Italy; and 


when they do, they are regarded as tranſalpine antiquities. For this and other reatons, 
Dr. Borlaſe is inclined to believe, that the celt is not to be aſcribed to the Romans in 


8 but that it was originally of Britiſh invention, and afterwards improved and uſed 
y the provincial Romans. Celts, ſays Dr. Borlaſe, are of different ſizes. The larger and 
heavier ſeem to have been the heads of ſpears—the middle ſort were deſigned, perhaps, 


for javelins, and the lighter and fmaller for the heads or arming of arrows. Some celts, 
found in a ſtone-quarry in Yorkſhire, were encloſed in caſes; and, doubtlefs, they were 


thus cautioutly ſheathed, to preſerve the keenneis of their edges. What Borlale here 
calls the braſs caſes of the celts, were actually the moulds in which they were caſt. 
Moulds have been found much burnt by the conſtant caſting of the hot metal. A great 
number of celts have been dug up in Ireland—a country never viſited by the Romans. 1 
ſhould judge them, indeed, to have been the manufacture of the original Iriſh, before 
the Romans exiſted as a nation. Mr. Whitaker has given us a particular deſcription of 
| Aion, that the ceit was 
the head of a light battle- axe. And it was a Britiſh one,” adds our excellent hiſto. 
Tian. It was an aboriginal inſtrument : The Afiatics of Danmonium, of Ireland, and 


| theſe inſtruments: (c) And he has proved, beyond all contradi 


of Scotland, all uſed it. With reſpect to Devonſhire and Cornwall, celts have been fre- 
| oy found in theſe counties. A ſmall brats celt (a) was diſcovered ſome years ago, at 


Place, in Chudleigh—It is now in the poſſeſſion of John Hale, Eſq. in,Chudleigh. And 
another braſs celt was found at the ſame time and place, which had a hole in it, probably 


for a handle, and was given to a gentleman in Dorſetſhire, A celt was, allo, dug up at 


Ingidon, 


(a) Pliny, 1. 345 e. 16. Diodorus, p. 347. (3) See Deuteronomy, c. 3 & 8. Cæſar, p. 83. 
de) See his Mancheſter, vol. 1, p. 17 to 2. | 


Mr. John Pike, of Chudleigh, | 


(4) Near this celt was found, at the ſame time, a ſmall braſs oval ring, now in the poſſeſſion of 
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Ingſdon, in the pariſii of Ilſington, a few. years fince : There was nothing remarkable in 


it. And Dean Milles has left us a draught of a braſs celt, which was found in the pariſh 


of Buckfaſtleigh, “ under a wail (ſays he) lately pulled down. They ſuppole by the ſitua- 
tion of the olace, that the ground has not been broken there, for at leaſt a century back: 


Formerly mines were worked there The working of the mines, however (though the 
Dean ſeems to lay ſome itreſs on this circumſtance) has no connexion with the uie of the 


celt. In ſeveral parts of the north of Devon, allo, celts have been dug up: Mr. Badcock 
mentions one in particular, which was ſub.aitted to his inſpection as a curioſity. (a)—Iron 


utenſils and weapons, were coeval, at leaſt with thoſe of braſs. And, before the Roman 
arrival, the Britons are thought to have eitabiuthed founderies for making iron, and forges 
for manufacturing arms, tools, and utenſils of all kinds. Near Beaford-moorhead, and 
ſeveral other places in this county, cinders have been dug up in conſiderable quantities, 
that ſeem to point out the iron-works either of the Britons or the Romans. At the place 
I have mentioned, the cinders lay between two and three feet deep. From the remains of 
old intrenchments here, I rather {uſpect that theſe cinders are to be claſſed among Roman 
relics. In the war-chariot, both wood and metals appear to have been combined with 
wonderful art. Of the mechanical abilities of the Britons, this vehicle is a ſufficient evi- 


dence. Its ingenious conſtruction was admired by the Romans. On one of the Britiſh 


coins, we have an elegant picture of the war- chariot. (6) There we ſee the charioteer 


mounted on, his carriage before us, a quiver of arrows peeping over his left ſhoulder, and 


a ſpear protended from his left hand ; his feet reſting upon the pole or a foot-board an- 


nexed to it, and his body leaning over the horſes, in the act of accelerating their motion. 


And we have the deſcription of a military chariot in Oſſian, ſimilar in one or two parti- 
culars, and more circumſtantial. It is the chariot of a Britiſh monarch. “ The car, the 
car (c) of war comes on like the flame of death! The rapid car of Cuthullin, the noble 
ſon of Semo! It bends behind like a wave near a rock; like the ſun-ſtreaked miſt of the 
heath. Its ſides are emboſſed with ſtones, and ſparkle like the ſea round the boat of night. 
Oft poliſhed yew is its beam; its ſeat of the ſmootheſt bone. The ſides are replenithed 
with ſpears; the bottom is the footſtool of heroes!“ That the Britons had neither diſ- 
covered gold nor filver before the Romans, hath been aſſerted; though the contrary is an 
abſolute fact. To the Romans, gold and filver were the reward of victory—pretinm vic- 
toriz, ſays Tacitus: And a great number of gold chains were taken from Caractacus, and 
triumphantly carried to Rome. Hence it appears, that the Britons were furniſhed with 
no ſmall quantity of gold; and that they were able to rehne and work this metal in the 
time of Caractacus. Yet it is preſumed, from the filence of Cæſar, that at his arrival, 
the Britons were unacquunted with gold. But to the Britons of Danmonium, gold was, 
probably, familiar long before Cæſar. The golden hook of the Druids, with which they 
cut their miſletoe, proves that they had artificers who worked this precious metal. Veſ- 
ſels for containing and preſerving liquids, was a very early invention in all countries. 
And the Danmonians, it is ſaid, were ſupplied with earthen veſſels by the Phenicians. 
But, as clay is found in various parts of Danmonium, and the formation of it into veſlels 
is ſo obvious and fo ſimple an art, I bave no doubt but pottery was known to the Dan- 
monians before the exiſtence of the Phenician trade. Earthen veſſels have been often diſ- 
Covered in the Britiſh ſepulchres, both in Devonſhire and Cornwall—fome unbaked, and 
_ others burnt in the kilns.(d) Clay is eaſily moulded into form, and naturally hardens 
in the ſun, or by fire: But the vitrification of ſand by the force of fire, was a diſcovery 
not ſo obvious: It was known, however, to the Phenician ſettlers, if not to the aboriginal 


Britons. Indeed, the firſt glaſs-houſes that hiſtory mentions, were erected at Tyre. In 


Danmonium, 


(a) « This celt was diſcovered (ſays Mr. Badcock) in the military road, which, branching off from 


the caſtle of Termolus, runs towards :-arnſtaple, not by the preſent turnpike but in the bottom; and 
which, avoiding the hills, purſues its courſe in the tract of the ancient road, and joins the preſent 


road near Landkey. I examined the celt, which is a perfect ant que: And the gitl who found it, 


pointed out the ſpot where it was diſcovered—immediately after ſome labourers had been digging for 
gravel en the right fide of the road, to repair the road itſelf.” Badcock in a letter to Sir Geo. Yonge, 


(5) See Borlaſe's Coins, No. 22. (c) Offian--vol. 1, p. 231, 232- 


(4) It appears from the kiln-burnt pottery that has been diſcovered in the Britiſh ſepulchres, and 
from the Britiſh word dyn, or over, that furnaces for baking were generally known among the 
Aborigines. Fs 5 VVV 3 | 


| (x) See Roman-Britiſh Period. 
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Danmonium, glaſs annulets and beads of glaſs have been often diſcovered, And, if ſuch 
ornaments were the production of our glais makers, they, doubtleſs, applied their art to 
domeſtic uies. Dr. Stukeley giving an account of a glajs urn diicovered | in the iſle of Ely 
in the year 1757, obſerves, that e Britons were famous jor glaſs-manufattory, which he 
looks upon as a ſtrong preſumptive proof that Britain wa originally peopled from Tyre. (a) 
On the waole, whether we adopt the Armenian, tae Iyrian, or the Gallic ſyſtem of 
colonization, we may be aſſured, that the Britons in general, and the Danmonians in par- 
ticular, were inore civilized and ingenicus than they are comm nly conſidered. This 
character appears on every view of them : Nor i is it e mne in thoſe few ſimple 
notices of the mechanical arts in Panmonium. 
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8E C TIN vn. 
iin th COMMERCE of DANMONIUM, in the BRITISH PERIOD. 


I. Internal Commerce—Trade ewith the Phenic 1 de Aft eftabliſhed—IVhere—Phenician 
Exports—Imporis—Trade with the Greeks—Greek Exjorts—Imports—Trade with the 
Romans—Greeks of Marſeilles —Paſſage from Diodorus Siculus d.jcufed—Various Emporia 

on the coaſts of Danmonium—New channels of Commerce opened in  Gaul—1 he Britiſh Trade 

| uo longer confined to Danmonium. II. Land-carriages of the Danmonians—S h 5—The 
Z Danmonmans not ignorant either of Ship. building or of Navigation, — III. The J rade of 
Daumonium not carried on by way of Barter, de to the common Pans 6 Dan- 
© 2n0mMans IE ewith the * of Money—Conclu on. 


N treating of the commerce of this iſland, we naturally enquire, what intercourſe was | 
maintained between the different Britiſh ſtates; before we look abroad to their foreign 
connexions. But on this ſubject, we have not a gleam of information that any way relates 
to Panmonium. Of our (b) internal commerce, therefore, I ſhall ſay nothing. The 
firſt yore in people with whom the Britons had any commercial dealings, were the Pheni- 
ciaus. This is a remarkable circumſtance. We ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, that the Dan- 
monians would have formed the firit connexions with their neighbours on the Continent, 
And this ſuppoſition is founded on the convenience of ſuch a connexion. But if thoſe 
' Britons were no other than a colony from Gaul, we muſt neceſlarily imagine them ac- 
quainted with the product of their o iginal country, and carrying on ſome ſpecies of trade 
with their progen tors. (c) The contrary, however, was tlie caie—which furniſhes a pre- 
ſumptive proct, that Danmonium was not peopled from the Continent. Various have 
been the con ectures reſpecting the time when the thenicians traded with the Britiſh 
iſlanders. A little unprejudiced attention, however, to ancient hiſtory, both ſacred and 
T Hane, would have long | lince ſettled our wandering ideas on this curious ſubject. Mr. 


Whitaker 


th The people of Sidon two the prophet Zechariah” calls the wiſe Sidonians) vere eminently - 
\ ſkilled in the moſt uſeſul arts and ſciences; if we way regard tlie joint autherities of Diodorus Sicu- 
Jus, Dionyſius Perieg. and Pliny, as well as many other celebrated iuſtorians oi ancient times. The 
Siqdonians, and their deſcendants the Tyrians, univerſ-ly ſtudied aſtronomy and navigation; they 
_ excelled in ſhip building; they invented glajs; they introduced dyeing z and they carried architecture 
to great perfection. In the people of Sidon and of Tyre originated, in a great meaſure, the com- 
mercial intercourſe of the world. Wherever they came, they endeavoured to diffuſe their own ſpirit 8 
of induſtry, and to propagate civility among mankind. | 
(b) Indeed, it is probable, that the Danmonians had ſome t affick in cattle; ſince at firſt the 
10 riches of the Britons, like thoſe of the Patriarch, ſays Mr. W. hitaker, confiſted almoſt entirely in 
their cattle.” As the Britons were, alſo, famous for the neatneſs of their baſket- work, the Baſcauc a, 
I conceive, muſt have been an art; cle of internal comme! ce, before their acquainrance with the 
Romans. 
(cc) And emigrators from the Continent, would probably have tranſplanted the iſland commo- 
dities thither, and carried them to the coaits of the Mediterranean: And it would have been well 
known, at leaſt in Europe, who theſe people were, and whence this merchandize came. But it is 
a fact, that the Phenicians alone fecched theſe valuable goods by ſea, from a GN a and a country _ 
long unknown even to Aſia, and ſtill longer unknown to Europe, | 
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Whitaker hath placed the original peopling of this ifland, even after the probable date 
of the Phenician trade. When mankind (ſays he) (a) were diſperſed from the plains of 
„ | 8 | Shinar, 


(a) In a letter to the author; who conſiders Mr. Whitaker's correſpondence as the greateſt literary 
honor he ever received. Vet, from the nature of his hypotheſis, he is ſometimes obliged to differ from 
this firſt of antiquarians.—In the Hiſtory o: Mancheſter (vol. 2. p. 168 - octavo edit.) Mr. Whitaker 
ſays, that Midacritus brought the firſt veſſel of the Phenicians to our coaſtz—that Midacritus opened 


the firſt commerce ot the Phenicians with our fathers. And this commerce began (he continues) 


beſore the time of Herodotus, and about five centuries before the æra of Chriſt, At this time, the 
very firſt population of Lancaſhire was but juſt begun—the Belge were not yet landed in the iſland 

Land the original Britons poſſeſſed all the ſouthern parts of it. The teſtimony of Herodotus (adds 
Mr. Whitaker in the notes) carries the Phenician arrival up to 440 or 450. And the progreſs of 
population in Britain and in Ireland, as it has been already and will hereafter be deſcribed, forbids it to 


be carried beyond the year 500. In anſwer to this, I muſt firſt obſerve, that Richard brings the 


Phenicians hither one thouſand years before Chriſt, which makes the difference of five hundred years 
from Mr. Whitaker's account; and that the ſame author deſcribes the whole iſland as then inhabited 
and cultivated, though Mr. Whitaker ſays, that Lancaſhire, five hundred years afterwards, was juſt 
beginning to be colonized. But I ſhould almoſt ſuſpect from Mr. Whitaker's manner, that he thinks 


the commerce might poſſibly have begun before; ſince he acknowledges, that his preconceived idea 


of the peopling of this iſland, “ forbids his carrying the commencement of the Phenician trade above 
the year 500.” This i, undoubtedly, true. To carry the commencement of the Phenician trade 


above the year 500, would be to ſhake his own theory of the peopling of the iſland, Yet I have 
ſcarcely a doubt but the Phenician commerce begun long before the year 5500. The teſtimony f 
Herodotus himſelf, as Rated in the text, ſeems to prove the fact, beyond all contradiction.— This trade 

was opened, Mr. Whitaker ſays, with the natives of the Caſſiterides, or the Scilly Iſlands. And he is 


decidedly of opinion, that the Scilly Iſlands were only ten in number (as Strabo aſſerts) at the time 
of the Phenician trade; and that Silura, the principal iſland, which reached almoit to the ſhore of 


Cornwall, and which is now reduced to a number of inſignificant ilets, was the very land aud the 
only land where Midacritus firſt traded. The difference between the ancient and the preſent ſtate 


of the Scilly Ifles, may be accounted for (Mr. Whitaker thinks) by the incroachments of the ſea. 
That the ſea has gained conſiderably upon the ſhore of Yorkſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Effex, the 


eaſtern coaſt of Kent, and that of Suſſex, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Cornwall, we have ſufficient | 
proof from Camden and Borlaſe. (1) And it has viſibly uſurped upon the Scilly Iſlands, within the 
preſent century. The ſea, alſo, has greatly plundered the coaſts of North Devonſhire. (2) Theſe 


gradual and ſucceſſive depredations, have reduced the Scilly Iſlands to their preſent condition—have 


_ widened the narrow ſtrait of Solinus into an expanſe of forty miles, have covered half the great 
iſland of Silura with the waters of the ocean, and left only its mountains and promontories riſing _ 


like ſo many ilets above the face of the waves.“ There is a curious paſſage relating to the Scilly 
Iſles in Harriſon's Deſcription of England, dated 1586. © The violence of the ſea (ſays Harriſon) 
hath devoured the greateſt part of Cornwall and Devonſhire on either fide: And it doth appear yet 
by goed record, that whereas now there is a great diſtance betweene the Syllan Iſles and point of 
the Land's End, there was of late yeares, to ſpeke of, ſcarcelie a brooke or draine of one fadame f 


water betweene them, if ſo much, as by theſe evidences appeareth, and are yet to be ſeene in the 


hands of the lord and chiefe owner of thoſe Ifles.” (3) The diſtance here, betwixt Cornwall and the 
Scilly Iſles (as Mr. Whitaker obſerves) is contracted too much. But the whole (ſays Mr. Whitaker) 


ſerves ſtrongly to ſhew the original diſtance between them to have continued a good while below the 


conqueſt, If this be the caſe, the incroachments of the ſea were not gradual, as before repreſented, 


but rapid beyond all credibility. A good while below the conqueſt, the ſea had permitted the 
_ Scilly Iſles and the continental iſland to approximate to each other, as they did in the days of 
Strabo or of Solinus. A good while below the conqueſt, therefore, thoſe forty miles of land, which 


reached almoſt to our ſhore, and the place of which is now occupied by the fea, muſt have heen 


_ overwhelmed and loſt! Surely ſuch an event could only have been occafioned by ſome ſudden 


and violent convulſion of nature! But if ſuch an event had happened ſo lately and within our 
own times, in ſo inſtantaneous a manner, it would, douhtleſs, have been recorded. I would infer, 
then, from theſe circumſtances, that the queſtion relating to the original diſtance of the Scilly Iſles 


from this con inental iſland, is involved in much doubt. That great incroachments of the ſea have 
taken place in thoſe parts, ſince the time of the ancient geographers, I readily admit: But, in my 
opinion, it would be a fruitleſs lahor, to attempt to reconcile the preſent ſtate of the Scilly Iles 
with ſuch deſcriptions of them as occur in Strabo or Solinus; fince neither Strabo nor Solinus 


had any accurate idea of their ſituation or their form. — Borlaſe, however, ſeems to think other- 


wiſe: And his remarks on this ſubje& are very ingenious. “ Theſe iſlands being ſo noted among 


the ancients, I expected to find among the inhab.tants a conſcious eſteem of their own antiquity, 


(1) Camden, e. 899, 467, 411, 211, 237, 199, 205, Kc. | (2) See Camden, p, 47 and 7 57, 
(3) Preſixed to Holingſhead's Chron, p. £36, 1,586, 5 : e ws ; 
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SIhinar, they marched along the face of the large continent of Aſia, by movements, gra- 
dual and progreſſive. Nothing was done, per ſaltum. In their migrations towards the 


welt, 


and of the figure they had made in hiſtory before the other parts of Britain were at all known, 
or at leaſt regarded. I was not without fome hopes of finding old towns, old caſtles, perhaps 
inſcriptions, and works of grandeur; but there is nothing of this kind; the inhabitants are all 
new comers; not one old hahitation, nor any re nains of Phenician and Grecian art in the ports, caſ- 
tles, towns, te nples, or ſepulchres. All the a tiquities here to be ſcen, are of the rudeſt Druid 
tines, and if borrowed in any meaſure from the oriental traders (ſuperſtition being very infectious) 
were borrowed from their moſt ancient and fimple rites. We are not to think however but that 
ScILLY was really inhabited, and as frequently reſorted to anciently, as the old hiſtorians relate. 
All the Iflands, by the remains of hedges, walls, ho ſes contiguous to each other, and a number of 
| ſepulchral burrows ſhew that they have been fully cultivated and inhabited. What the ancients ſay 
of its name, cuſtoms, trade and inhabitants, I ſhall not trouble you with, as affording us few lights; 
yon will find all this collected in the laſt edition of Camden, pag. 1519; but I ſhould not excuſe my- 
ſelf, if 1 did not lay before you the hints, which things themſelves ſuzgeſted, and which our own 
records ſupply us with all. That theſe Iſlands were inhabited by Britons is paſt all doubt, not only 
from their neighbourhood to Britain, but from the Druid mouuments; the ſeveral rude pillars, circles 
of ſtones-erect, kiſtvaens without numbers, rock-baſons and tolmens, all monuments common in Corn- 
wall and Wales, equal evidences of the antiquity, rel gion, and original of the old inhabitants; they 
| Have alſo many Britiſh names at preſent for their little iſlands (1), tenements (2), karns (3), and 
creeks(4), and more, doubtleſs, have been forgot or joſtled out by modern ones. How came theſe 
ancient inhabitants then, it nay be aſked, to vaniſh ſo, as that the preſent have no pretenſions to 
any affinity, or connexion of any kind either in blood, language, or cuſtoms? How came they to 
diſappear and leave ſo few traces of trade, plenty and arts, and no poſterity that we can hear of be- 
hind them? In anſwer to which, as this is the moſt remarkable criſis in the hiſtory of theſe iſlands, you 
will excuſe me if I enlarge; and if I make uſe of the ſame arguments which I had the honour lately 
to lay before the Royal Society (5), it is becauſe they have the ſame weight with me now as they had 
before, and the courſe of the preſent ſubject will not ſuffer ſo momentous a part of natural hiſtory to 
be omitted. Two cauſes of the extinction of the old inhabitants, their habitations, and works of 
peace, war, and religion, occur to me; the gradual advances of the ſea, and a ſudden ſubmerſion of 
the land. The ſea is perpe:ually preying upon theſe little iſlands, and leaves nothing where it can 
reach but the ſkeleton, the bared rock. It has before been mentioned that many hedges now under 
water, and flats which ſtretch trom one iſland to another, are plain evidences of a former union ſubſiſt- 
ing between theſe now diſtinct iſlands. Hiſtory ſpeaks the ſame truth. The Iſles of CAssITERID S, 
ſays Strabo( 6), are ten in number, cloſe to one another, one of them is deſert and unpeopled, the reſt 
are inhabited;' but ſee how the ſea has multiplied theſe iſlands: they are now reckoned more than 
an hundred and forty, into fo many fragments are they divided. The continual advances which the 
| ſea makes upon the land at preſent, are plain to all people of obſervation, and within theſe laſt thirty 
years have Deen very coniiderable. I was ſhewn a paſſage which the ſea has made within theſe ſeven 
years through the ſand-bank that fences the Abbey-pond, by which breach, upon the firſt high tide 
and violent ſtorm at eaſt, or eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, one may venture to propheſy that this ſtill, and now 
beautiful pool of freſh water, will become a branch of the ſea, and conſequently expoſed to all the 
rage ot tide and ſtorm. What we ſee happening every day may aſſure us of what has happened 
in former times, and from the banks of ſand and the low lands gi ing way to the ſea, and the 
| breaches becoming ſtill more open and irremediable, it appears that there has been a gradual declen- 
ſion and dimunition of the ſolids, and as gradually a progreſſive aſcendancy o the fluids for many 
ages. But tar her, ruins and hedges :re frequently ſeen upon the ſhifting of the ſands in the fritbs 
between the iſlands, and the low lands which were formerly cultivated, (particularly thoſe ſtretching 
from SamsoNn.to TrEsCaw) have now ten feet water above the foundations of their hedges, although _ 
at a reaſonable medium we cannot ſuppoſe theſe foundations formerly to have been leſs than ſix feet 
above high water level, when the lands were dry, arable or paſture grounds; this therefore will make 
ſixteen feet difference at leaſt between their ancient and preſent level; there are ſeveral phanomena o 
the ſame nature to he ſeen 0n theſe ſhores; as particularly a ſtraight-lin'd ridge like a cauſeway, run- 
ning croſs the Old Town Creek in St. Mary's, which is now never ſeen above-water. On the Iſle of 
ANNET, there are large ſtones now covered by every full tide, which have Rock-baſens cut into their 
ſurface, and which therefore muſt have been placed in a much higher ſituation when thoſe baſo 
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(.) Men-ar-warth, Men-ar-widen, Penbros, Gwynhill, Gwynhillveor, Enys-an-geon Bighal, Enys-withek, Cat 

Cri-bawethen, Cribanek, Roſvean, Roiveor, Treanmen, Men-caer-low, Treicaw Guel, Henjak, Arwothel, &c. 
(2) Trenowith, Salakee, Trewarlethen, Hablingy, Tolmen, &c, N 

(3) Karn-morval, Karn-gwavel, Karn-leh, Pen-envs, Mount-Todn, &c. 

(4) Porthmellyn, Porthioe, Portheraſſou, Porthelik, &c. at | 


/ Society, on the alterations which the Iſlands of Scilly have 


-reg-fiern | 


— 2 — — — . 


(5) In a letter to the Rev, Dr. Birch, Secretary of the Royal 
.adergone ſiuce the time of the ancients, (6) Lib. iii. Geog, 
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weſt, they would find themſelves at length obſtructed in their advance, by thoſe waters 
that divide the continental ifle of Europe from Afia and Africa. This would check the 

„„ TS | | | forward 


other places generally ſo high, and probably of ſuperſtitious uſe for receiving the waters of heaven, 
were worked into them.(1) Again — Tin mines they certainly had in theſe iſlands two hundred years 


| betore Chriſt, What is become of theſe mines? for the mines at preſent to be ſeen ſhew no marks of 


tlieir being ancient. To account for theſe alterations, the gradual advances and flow depredat ons of 
the ſea will not ſuffice; we muſt therefore either allow that theſe lar ds, fince they were cultivated, 
and built upon, have ſunk ſo much lower than they were before, or elſe we muſt allow that tince theſe 
lands were fenc'd and cultivated, and the houſes and other works now under + ater, the whole ocean 
has been rais'd as to it's ſurface, ſixteen feet and more perpendicular; which latter ſuppoſition will 
appear to the learned without doubt much the harder of the two, I conclude therefore that theſe 
iſlands have undegone ſome great cataſtrophe, and beſides the apparent diminution of their iſlets hy 
ſea and tempeſt, muſt have ſuffered greatly by a ſubſidence of the land, (the common conſequence 
of earthquakes) attended by a ſudden inundation in thoſe parts where the above-m ntioned ruins, 


| Fences, mines, and other things of which we have no veſtiges now remaining, formerly ſtood. '1 his 


inundation probably deſtroyed many of the ancient inhabitants, and ſo terrified thoſe who ſurvived, 


and had wherewithal to ſupport themſelves elfewhere, that they forſook theſe iſlands, by which 


means the people who were the Aborigines, and correſponded fo lung with the Phenicians. Greeks, and 


Roman were reduced to the laſt gaſp. The few poor remains of the deſolation might ſoon loſe fight 


of their ancient proſperity and eminence, by their neceſſary attention to food and rayment; no eaſy ' 
acquiſitions, when their low lands, ports, and towns were overwhelmed by the ſea. Give me leave 


to obſerve in the next place, that this inundation may be traced in the traditions we have had for 


many ages among the Corniſb, and ſtands confirm'd by ſome phen:mena on the ſhores of Co-nwall. 


That there exiſted formerly ſuch a country as the Lioneſſe, ſtretching from the Land's-End to 


SciLLyY IsLEs is much talked of in our parts. Antoninus places a little iſland called LIss 14 here, 


but whether he means the Wolf ledge of rocks, or any portion of the ScirLy IsLes is uncertain 3 
however there are no appearances of any Iſland in this Channel at preſent. , Mr. Carcav, in his 


Survey of Cornæwall, (pag. 3.) argues from the plain and level ſurface of the bottom of the channel, 
that it muſt at one time have been a plain extended above the ſea. In the family of 7 revilian, now 


_ reſident in Somerſet but originally Corniſh, they have a ſtory, that one of their anc. ſtors ſaved himſelf - 


by the help of his horſe, at the time when this LION ESF) was deſtroyed; and the arms of the fami- 


1y(2) were taken, as tis ſaid, from this fortunate eſcape. Some fiſhermen alſo have intiſted that 


in the Channel betwixt the Land's-End and SciLLY, many fathoms under water, there are the tops 


of houſes, and other remains of habitations 3 but I produce theſe arguments only as proofs of the 
tradition and ſtrong perſuaſion amongſt the Corniſh, that ſuch a country once exiſted and is no buried 
under the ſea, not as proofs of the matter of fact, for of that I am very dubious, the Cass1TERIDES, 


by the moſt ancient accounts of them, appearing always to have been iſlands. I rather gueſs that 


this tradition of the Lioneſſe, and a great country between the Land's Erd and SciLLy's being over- 


whelmed hy the ſea, might have taken its riſe from that ſubſidence and inundation which not only 


- theſe iſlands have certainly undergone, but part of the ſhores of Cornwwal! allo, for in Mount s- Bay 
wie have ſeveral evidences of a like ſubſidence. The principal anchoring place is call d a Lake(3), but 
is now an open harbour. St. Michael's Mount, from it s Corniſh name (4), muſt have ſtood formerly 


in a wood, but at full tide is now half a mile in the ſea, and no tree near it. Leland, (Itin. vol. iii, 
pag. 7.) talking of this Mount, ſays that an ould Legend ot St. Michael ſpeak*th of a tounelet in 


this part, now defaced and lying under the water; in confirmation of which alterations I muſt 
_ obſerve, that on the Beach betwixt the Mount and the town of Penzance, when the ſands have been 


diſperſed ana drawn out into the ſea, I have ſeen the trunks of ſeveral large trees in their natural 


_ poſition, (as well as I can recollect) worn ſmooth juſt above their roots, upon which at full tide _ 
there muſt he twelve feet of water; neither is what Mr. Scazoen ſays in his MS. (s) an inconſider- 
able confirmation that Cornwall has loſt much land on the ſouthern coaſt, that there was (a valley 

between Rambead and Love, and that there is to be ſeen in a clear day, in the bottom of the ſea, a 
league from the ſhore, a wood of timber lying on its fide uncorrupted, as if formerly grown therein, 


when it was dry ground thrown down by the violence of the waves. Of this ſeveral perſons have 
ir.form'd me (ſays Mr. Scavoen) who have, as they ſaid, often ſeen the ſame.” So that the ſhores 


in SciLLy, and the neighbouring ſhores in Cornwall (not forgetting the Wolf ledge of rocks midway 


5 | Wy: between 


: ( 1) «A perſon taking a ſurvey of the Channel in the year 1742, took one of his ſtations at low water, as he told me, 


upon this rock, (viz- the Gulph-rock, midway betwixt Penzance and Scilly) where he obſerv'd a cavity like a brewer's 


copper, with rubbiſh at the bottom, without being able to aſſign a cauſe for it's coming there.” Heath's Account of Scilly, 
p. 157. This could be no other than a Rock-baſon, and conſequently this rock is greatly ſunk by being now entirely coyer'd 


with the ſea, at leaſt nine hours in twelve. 


(2) Gules, from a Feſſe Wavy Azure and Argent, a Horſe iſſuing Ar, (3) Gwavas Lake, 
() Carreg luz en Ku, a hoary rock in a Wood. (5) Pag. 9, 10, written in his own hand. 
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forward ſteps of colonization : And Egypt, by means of that little junction of land, which 
connects the continental Iſle of Africa, was probably peopled before any part of Europe. 


Navigation, at firſt, muſt have conſiſted ſolely in occaſional exertions for crofling ſmall 


arms of the ſea. A voyage from Afia to Britain, would have been a moſt miraculo 
effort of the human mind. It would have been as unnatural as miraculous, | 


us 
«© The land was all before them, aged to chule 


Their place of reſt, and providence their guide.” | | 
Why, then, ſhould they attempt long voyages, to go they knew not whither ; and to ſeek 
unfruitful regions near the pole, when they had all the foft climes of Aſia before them, 
equaliy uninhabited, and directly 1aviting them? Nor could they, if they would, have 
taken ſuch voyages. The Phenician voyages are no proof to the contrary. They were 
in a much later age; waatever Richard has ſaid (who makes the Græci Phaniceſque mer- 


catores, to have come hither about the original plantation of the iſland) as the Phenicians 


came hither only a littie before Herodotus—he mentioning the Caſſiterides and their tin, 


but not knowing where thoſe iflands lay; and as the Grecians came long afterwards. We 


arge. 


deceive ourielves on theſe points, by uſing the words Greciaus and Fhenicians at ! 


bet veen both) are equal evidences that there has been a ſubſidence of the land in theſe parts, 
and the memory ot the inundation which followed upon that ſubſidence is preſerved by tradition, 


though, like other traditions, greatly enlarg'd and obſcur'd by fable. When this inundation happen'd 
we may be willing to know, but muſt be without hopes of knowing with any certainty. | 
time of Strabe and Diod. Siculus, the commerce of theſe iſlands ſeem to have been in full vigour ; 


© abundance of tin carried in carts,” ſays the latter; © but ten iſlands in all, ſays Strabe, and nine of 
' theſe inhabited.“ The deſtruction therefore of Scit ly, muſt be plac'd after the time of theſe au- 


thors; that is, after the Auguſtan age, but at what time after, 1 find nothing as yet that can deter- 


mine: Plutarch indeed (of the ceſſation of oracles) hints that the iſlands round Britain were gene- | 


rally unpeopled in his time; if he includes SciLLY among them, and was rightly inform'd, then 


this deſolation muſt have happened betwixt the reign of Trajan and that of Auguſflus, There was a 
great ſubſidence in the ſouthern coaſts of England in the time of Edward the Firſt, whereby Win- 


chelſea near Rye in Suſſex was ſwallowed up, and its ruins are now three miles within the high ſea(1), 
and for the unhappy inhabitants who had Jott their town, Ed the Firſt bought land and gave it 


them, and there ſtands the new Y/:nchelſea. But I mutt obſerve that if the ſubſidence at ScitLty 
and Mourt's-Pay were ſo late, we could not have been without ſome notice of it, and in the c m- 
plbwuaints of the inonks of SciLLY to Eduard the Firſt, we muſt reeds have found ſo great a misfor- 
tune particularly mention'd 3 whereas their petition was only for protection from pirates and foreign 
ſailors. In the year 1014 happened a great inundation, of which the Saxon Chronicle gives this ac- 
count: Hoc item anno in vigiliis Sancti Michaelis contigit magna iſta Maris Inundatio per latam hanc 
terram que longius expatiatay quam antea unquamy demer fit multa oppida et hominum numerum inenarra- 
Bilem. But | think the cataſtrophe of theſe iſlands cannot be placed even ſo late as this; for the monks. 
being placed here either by Athelſtan, in the year 938, or ſoon after, nothing of this kind could have 
happened but it would have appeared ſomewhere or other, in the papers or hiſtory of 7 aviſtack Abbey, 
at leaſt, if the mouks of Sc1LLY were united to that Abbey at it's firſt foundation in the year qt. 
I therefore co jecture that this inuncation muſt have happened before Atbelſtan's time; and by the 


Triſh annals I find an inundation which might probably have affected the ſouth of Ireland, and at 


the ſame time reach'd SciLLY and the coaſt of Cornzoal!, which are not above fifty leagues diſtant | 


from it to the eaſt, nor much more than a degree to the ſouth ot it. In, the end of March A. D. 


830, Hugh Dorndigbe being Monarch of Trelard, there happened ſuch terrible ſhock: of thunder and 
lightning, that above a thoufand perfons were deſtroyed between Corca-Bajcoin, a part of the county 


of Cork then ſo call.d, and the ſea fide. At the ſame time the ſea broke through it's banks in a vio- 


lent manner, and overflowed a conſiderable tract of land. The iſland then called Innisfadda, on the 


weſt coaſt of this county, was torced aſunder and divided into three parts. This iſland, ſays wy 


author, lies contiguous to two others, viz. Hare Iſland and Caſtle Ifland, hich lying in a range, and 
being low ground, might have been very probably then rent by tie ocean.*(2) As this inundation 


in the ſouthern parts of Ireland ſeems well atteſted, and might not unlikely have reached Cornwall 
and Scir.ty, I ſhould think it moſt ſuitable to hiſtory, that this was what reduced, d | 
_ deſtroyed the Sci u Iflands, and over-run the lands on Mount's-Bay.” Obſerwations on the ancient 


and the preſent ſtate of the Iſlands of Scilly, and their importance to the preſent late. of Great Britain, 
In a letter to the Rev. Charles Lyttelton, LL. D. Dean of Exeter, and F. R. S. p. 84 to 99.— This book 


I have frequently 


is ſcarce; as, indeed, are Borlaſe's Antiquities and Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, 
made extracts, therefore, from theſe well-written volumes, tor the gratification of my readers, 


41) Norden's Survey of Cornwall, © 5 | ” | 
{2) Swith's Natural and Civil Hiſtory of Cork, vol. ii. pag. 11; Keating, pag, 32. —An old Iriſh MS, 
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The men, who came trading to our Caſſiterides, were not proper Phenicians or proper 
Greeks. They did not come from Tyre and the Morea. The Greeks were the Phoczans 
of Marſeilles, and the Phenicians were the Tyrians of Carthage, ſettled at Cadiz. And 
thus conſidered as inhabitants of Marſeilles and Cadiz, theſe bold voyagers can lend nat 
a ſhadow of pretext to @ voyage from Aſia to Britain. But let me further obſerve con- 


cerning theſe voyages: It is a common opinion, which I fee you have adopted, that theſe 


miſcalled Phenicians came to the ſouth-weſtern parts of this very iſland Britain. They 
came only to the Caſſiterides—to iſlands, which Strabo ſhews us, were ten in number. 
And the idea, that Cornwall, and perhaps Devonſhire, were conſidered as iſlands, is all 
a dream of romantic antiquarianiſm. When Devonſhire and Cornwall were as well known 
to the Romans as Kent or Some; ſetſhire; they ſtill diſtinguiſhed the little iſlands of the 

Caſſiterides, from the great Iſle of Britain.“ Theſe obſervations of Mr. Whitaker, will 


ſuggeſt fo us ſome reflexions on the Phenician trade, with reſpect both to time and place. 
Let us firſt appeal to ſcripture, and next to profane wages That the eaſtern people were 
* P 


acquainted with navigation and commerce. at a very early period, is plain from a paſlage 


in the Pfalms: © They that go down to the fea in ſhips (ſays David) and occupy their 


buſineſs in the great waters.“ This argues an eſtabliſhed commerce familiar to his coun- 


trymen more than one thouſand years before Chriſt. Let us look to another part of ſcrip- 


ture: © Tar/hiſh(a) was thy merchant (exclaims the prophet Ezekiel) by reaſon of the 


multitude of all kinds of riches ; with filver, iron, tin, and lead they traded in thy 
fairs, the fairs of Tyre. This 7 ar/h:/þ was the city of Tarteſſus, ſituated near the pillars 
of Hercules, and poſſeſt by the Carthaginians; who found it a very convenient ſituation 


for maintaining a commercaal intercourſe with their original countrymen of Tyre, on the 
one hand, and with the Britiſb ies, on the other. Hence they were enabled to ſupply 
the markets of Tyre with iron and tin; and the weſt of Britain, with the Tyrian purple; 
and both Tyre and Britain, with the commodities of Spain. Veſſels, we find, built for 
longer voyages, and greater burthens, were named the hg of Tarſbiſb, becauſe they were 
built like the ſhips of Tarſhiſh properly ſo called. Thus Solomon's navy (which traded 


(a) Lowth, in his notes on Ifaiah, has thrown ſome light on this fubject, and on the Navigation 


of the ancients, P. 26. Note on chap. xii. ver. 13 — 16. Ships of Tarſhiſh are in ſcripture fre- 

quently uſed by a mẽtonymy for thips in general, eſpecially ſuch as are employed in carrying on traffic 

between diſtant countries; as Tarſhiſh was the moſt celebrated mart of thoſe times, frequented of 
old by the Phenicians, and the principal ſource of wealth to Judea and the neighbouring countries. 
The learned ſeem now to be perfectly well ag eed, that Tarſhiſnh is Tarteſſus, a city of Spain, at the 


mouth of the river Bætis; whence the Phenicians, who firſt opened this trade, brought ſilver and 
got, (Jer. x. 9. Ezek. xxvii. 12.) in which that country then abounded; and purſuing their voyage 
{til} further to the Caffiterides, (Bochart. Canaan, 1. cap. 39. Huet, Hiſt. de Commerce, p. 194.) 


they brought from thence lead and tin. Tarſhiſh is celebrated in ſcripture (2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. — | 


ix. 21.) for the trade, which Solomon carried on thither, in conjunCtion with the Tyrians, Jeho- 
faphat (1 Kings, XXII. 48. 2 Chron. xx. 36.) attempted afterwards to renew that trade; and from 


the account given of his attempt, it appears, that his fleet was to ſail from Eziongeber, on the Red 
fea: they muſt therefore have deſigned to ſail round Africa, as Solomon's fleet probably had done 


before; (ſee Huet, Hiſtoire de Commerce, p. 32.) for it was a three year's voyage; (2 Chron. 


ix. 21.) and they brought gold from Ophir, probably on the coaſt of Arabia, ſilver from Parteſſus, 
and ivory, apes, and peacocks, from Africa. It is certain, that under Pharaoh Necho, about two _ 
hundred years afterward, this voyage was made by the Egyptians, (Herodot. iv. 42.) they ſailed from 
| the Red Sea, and returned by the Mediterranean, and they performed it in three years; juſt the 


ſame time that the voyage under Solomon had taken up. It appears likewiſe from Pliny, (Nat. Hiſt. 
I1.67.) that the paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, was kno+ n and frequently practiſed before his 


time, by Hanno the Carthaginian, when Carthage was in its glory; and by one Eudoxus, in the time 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt: and Czlius Antipater, an hiſtorian of good credit, ſomewhat 
earlier than Pliny, teſtifies, that he had ſeen a merchant, who had made the. voyage from Gades to 


ZEthiopia, The Portugueſe under Vaſco de Gama, near three hundred years ago, recovered this 
navigation, aſter it had been intermitted and loft for many centuries.”*-— P. 130. Note on Chap. 


XX1iji. 1. Howl, © ye Ships of Tarſhiſn.] © This prophecy denounceth the deſtruction of Tyre by 


Nebuchadnezzar. It opens with an addreſs to the Tvrian negotiators, and ſailors at Tarſhiſh, (Tar- 
teſſus in Spain) a place which, in the courſe of their trade, they greatly frequented. The news of 
the deſtruction of Tyre, by Nebuchadnezzar, is ſaid to be brought to them rom Chittim, the iſlands 
and coaſts of the Mediterranean: * For the Tyrians, (fays Jerom on ver. 6.) when they ſaw they 
had no other means of eſcaping, fed in their ſhips, and took refuge in Carthage, and in the iſlands 
ol the Ionian ana Egean ſea.“ From whence the 2 would ſpre d and reach Tarſhiſh; ſo alſo 

Jarehi on the place. This ſeems to be the moſt probable interpretation ot this verſe.” EL. 
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to Ophir, or the Faſt Indies, for ivory, apes, and peacocks, more than one thouſand years 
before Chriſt) was called a nawy of Tar/hih, And thus Jehoſaphat's navy, deſigned for 
a voyage to Ophir, but unfortunately broken at Fagan, Nne, were called fhips of Tarſbiſb. 
This city of Tarſhiſh, ſo convenient for the Britiſh trade with its Tyrzan colony, is men- 
tioned by Polybius under the name of Tarſtium; where the hiſtotiaris 
of a league between the Romans and Carthaginians. | 3 | 
To return to our Britiſb commerce—I think we may plainly infer, that if the trading 
veſſels from Larſhiſh were fo famous in the time of Solomon, as to impart their name by 
way of diſtinction to the commercial navies of thoſe days, the Tyrians or Carthaginians 
muſt have been long before exerciſed in the arts of navigation and commerce. Jeſus, 
the ſon of Sirach, ſpeaking of Solomon's glory, ſays: By the name of the Lord God, 
which is called the Lord God of Iſrael, thou didft gather gold as tin, and didſt multiply 
ſilver as lead” —which ſhews, that tin in thoſe days, was brought in great quantities to 
the holy land. And it is remarkable, that tin and lead, in this place, are both mentioned, 
and diſtinguiſhed: Vet, characteriſtically different as they are, the ancients often mif- 


took the one metal for the other. By the ſhips Solomon ſent out, he had a return, in : 
one voyage, of no leſs than four hundred and twenty talents of gold. It is faid in Kings: 


„money was in Jeruſalem as fores for plenty.” Tin, therefore, maſt have almoſt co- 
vered the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, to be {ſpoken of in the ſame figurative way. From theſe 
paſſages, we ſee that commercial voyages were of high antiquity ; that the chief articles 
of commerce were ſilver, iron, tin, and lead; and that thoſe articles were in great abun- 
dance in Judea, even in the reign of Solomon. The queſtion is, whence thoſe articles 


were imported: If tin, in its mineral ſtate, were, at this time, unknown to all other 


countries but our own ; there is ample reaſon to aſſert, that we fupplied all the markets 
of Europe and Aſia with this commodity, in the earlieſt ages © 

If we recur to heathen authors, we find Homer, who flouriſhed more than nine hun- 
dred years before Chriſt, expreſaly noticing tz, by its Greek appellation Kaooilgos, That 


the Greeks had the uſe of tin, and adopted the word Ka7oilpos to expreſs it before the 
time of Homer, is evident from his mention of it, more than once, among the metals em- 
ployed in the fabrication of the ſhield of Achilles; and alſo in the greaves for his hero's 


legs. But that the Greeks were unacquainted with the fituation of the iſlands that pro- 
duced this metal, five hundred years after the time of Homer, 1s as evident from Rero- 
dotus, who wrote more than four hundred years before the birth of our Saviour, and who 


confeſſes his ignorance of the iſlands called the Caſſiterides, whence their tin came, but 
ſuppoſes that it was brought to them (as he ſays amber was) from the remoteſt parts of 


| Europe.(a) Olo wages i x27 Tilepioas E8TXS, EX T O KATTHEDIS Mev @oilg 11 eus by 
: : : — . _ * Y * 
e 4247TUEp3Ss 1A Hoilæ, x, ixipov, From which conjecture of Herodotus, concerning 


the Caſſiterides, we may plainly infer, that they had been diſcovered by the Phenicians 


ſome time before he wrote; inſtead of concluding with Carte fronfthis paſſage, that the 


Phenician trade with the Britons for tin, did not exiſt till the very eriod of Herodotus. 
Carte's is a moſt ridiculous ſuppoſition. For ſurely their tin-trade, the particulars of 


Which the Phenicians were intereſted in concealing from other nations (ſo that we need 
not wonder at the ignorance of Herodotus) could never have been ſo far ſettled with the 
Britons, in the courſe of a few years, as to admit of a negotiation between the Phenicians 


and Greeks, and a regular interchange of commodities in conſequence of this con mercial 
eſtabliſhment. Before the Phenicians diſcovered the Caſſiterides, they muſt have taken 


ſeveral adventurous voyages, perhaps, to little purpoſe. On the diſcovery of thoſe iſlands, 


we cannot ſuppoſe, that they in a very ſhort time determined their buſineis with the Bri- 


tons. And it is likely, that when this commerce was abſolutely fixed, ſome little time 
_ Elapſed before the Phenicians had recourſe to the Greeks, for the diſpoſal of their tin. 
Even when this \ntercourſe was ſettled, the uſe of our tin was hardly adopted, throughout 
all Greece, in an inftant: And it was familiar to the Greeks in the time of Heradotus.. 
So that Carte's ſuppoſition is full of abſurdity. May we not imagine with much more 
reaſon, that the Phenicians were acquainted with the Cailiterides before the time of Homer; 


ſince we have Homer's own authority to ſay, that tin was, in his days, well known to his 


- countrymen ? This correſponds with Richard, and carries, us as far back as the age, when 
N e ee 1 | e, Hur 
(a) Herodotus, Thalia, III, p. 250, 253. (Edit. Glaſg, 1761.) e 
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122 | HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 


our iſland, according to Mr. Whitaker, was firſt peopled, (a) Thoſe Phenicians then, wha 
traded hexe, were by no means the modern Phenicians, but Phenicians of a far more an- 
cient race. How the Phenicians or Tyrians could have performed theſe long voyages from 
Aſia to Britain, may be a queſtion of difficulty: But from the paſſages I have already quo- 
ted, it 1s plain that they were ſkilled in navigation. That their deſcendants, the Cartha- 
ginians, were ſkilful pilots, ve have abundant proof. And if, as Strabo tells us, the cap. 
tain of a Carthaginian veſſel, ſeeing himſelf followed by a Roman fleet, cho/e to ſteer a falſe 
courſe, and land upon another coaſt, rather than ſhew the Romans the way to Britain; they 
certainly had the uſe of the compaſs. And the uſe of the compaſs muſt have been derived 
to them from their progenitors the Tyrians. If it be objected, however, that the Cartha- 
ginians, had they poſſeſſed the knowledge of the compaſs, could not eaſily have concealed 
it from the Romans, and other nations with whom they were connected, I would hint to 
the objector, the commercial ſecrecy of the ancient nations. The precaution, indeed, of the 
Carthaginians, to guard the compaſs from common obſervation, was, at length, the very 
means, perhaps, of their loſing the uſe of it, themſelves. The knowledge of it was in- 
| truſted to a few: From theſe few, it was imperfectly tranſmitted to others: And the 
ſecret, thus feebly retained, ſunk gradually away with the poſleſſors of it. But, whether 
the loſs of the compaſs were owing to this or any other cauſe, we need not here enquire. 
Do perſon, who is not ignorant of the hiſtory of the arts, will doubt the exiſtence of an 
art in one period, becauſe it hath difappeared in another. The ancient nations were 
| 1 with various arts, which have expired, and, after the lapſe of ages, have revi- 
ved. That the voyages of the Phenicians, were not mere coaſting voyages, may be in- 
terred, I think, from their uonopoly of our trade for ſeveral centuries. For a long ſpace 
of time, they carried on a regular trade with this iſland, to the excluſion of all other 
nations. Even our neighbours the Gauls were unacquainted with them. But if the 
Phonicias had been unikilled voyagers, timidly purſuing the line of the coaſts, it is im- 
_ poſſible that they could have kept their ſecret, long. They would have frequently 
expoſed themſelves to the obſervation of the maritime people. And curiolity, once 
_ awakened, never acquieſces in ignorance. Their periodical return would have been 
expected and eagerly watched; and their whole ſcheme of navigation would have been 
unavoidably detected. Such a diſcovery would naturally have taken place; even if, by 
a ſingular good fortune, they had eſcaped the dangers of the ſea for hundreds of years, nor 
ever ſuffered ſhipwreck on the coaſts, ſo as to expoſe their cargo to the _ of the jealous 
_ Merchant or of the ſavage plunderer, and, in either caſe, lay open their deſtination. 
'T liz much for the tinis. (8) 8 oC 
With reſpect to the place or places, whence our tin was ſhipped in the time of the 
Phenicians, many fruitleſs enquiries have been made. Some ſay it was ſhipped from rhe 
Caſſiterides, without being able to determine, what the Caſſiterides were: Others aſſert 
that it was exported from Falmouth, or from St. Michael's Mount, or from the Land's- 
End. The Greek and Roman writers were ſo ignorant of geography, and their de- 
{criptions are conſequently ſo perplexed, that this point muſt ever remain a matter of 
conjecture, as far as it depends on their uncertain teſtimony. As the ancients had fuch 
obſcure notions of the ſituations of countries, they muſt have been neceſſarily indiſtinct 
In giving names to the places they diſcovered. Thus Mela mentions ſome iſles of the 
northern ocean, which he ſays, ** quia plumbo abundant, uno omnes Caſſiterides apper: 


 lant.”(c) Why then might not the tin-diſtricts of Devon and Cornwall be included, 
together with the Scilly Iles, under the name of Caſſiterides ? Strabo, it is true, ſays, 
jz -Q;w 8 


(a) And, ſurely, the Britons were long in poſſeſſion of the ifland before their connexion with the 
. Phenicians : For, as I have already obſerved, it is impoſſible that the Britiſh iſles could in a moment 
be diſcovered, peopled, and cultivated for the ſubſiſtence of their inhabitants, and explored for their 
: I BET and again found out by eaſtern adventurers, and frequented for their tin-manu- 
eau 5 BER by . 8 
(„) According to ſome accounts, the Phenicians (after they had become acquainted with all the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, and had planted colonies, and built cities on ſeveral parts of theſe coaſts, 
and h d carried on an extenſive trade with all the countries bordering upon that ſea) paſſed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, more than 1200 years before the chriſtian zra (Strabo ſays, ſoon after the Trojan war) 
and puſhed their diſcoveries both to the right and left of thoſe Straits. On their right hand, they 
but the city of Cadiz, on a ſmal! iſtand near the coaſt of Spain, and thence proſecuted their diſco- 
 veries and their trade with great ſpirit and advantage, as far as the Britiſh iſlands. 
( ) Mela ſeems to have been almoſt as ignorant of theſe iſlands, as Herodotus. 
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that the Caſſiterides are ten in number: But this was, probably, a random aſſertion. It 


ſtands unconfirmed by the teſtimony of any other writer: And there are, at preſent, 
more than one hundred and forty iſlands that go by the name of the Scilly Ifles. Nor 


ſhould it be forgotten, that Cæſar takes not the leaſt notice of the Scilly Iſles ; whieh he 


certainly would have done, had they en Kees for centuries, the tin-trade of the 
world. (a) That Richard of Cirenceſter un evo . 
been included in the Caſſiterides, is plain from his deſcription of Danmonium. He tells 


us, that the country of the Danmonii abounded in minerals, and was frequented in the 


earlieft ages, firſt by the Phenicians and afterwards by the Greeks, on account of the tin 


which it produced in great abundance. As a proof of this commerce, the three chief 
promontories of the Danmonii, he ſays, were called Helenis, Ocrinum, and Kois wilwroy; 


which three names he adds, were partly of Greek, and partly of Phenician origin. Im- 
miediately afterwards, he notices the Cafliterzdes, without ſaying a word of their tin or 


their commerce. Ultra brachium in occano ſitæ ſunt inſulæ Sygdiles, que etiam Oeftro- 


minides et Caſſiterrides vccabantur, dicta.“ (b) In ſhort, we have no foundation for atlert- 
ing, what is commonly believed, that the Phenicians f traded with the inhabitants of 
the Scilly Iſles. And if we place the original trade at Plymouth, or in the neighbour- 


hood of the Tamar, we ſhall approach, I think, very near the truth | 
Among the Phenician exports, the moſt plentiful commodity was, evidently, our tin. 


Lead 


() & That the Phenicians accounted their trade to the Scilly Iſlands, for tin, of great advantage, 
and were very jealous of it, is plain from what Strabo ſays{1), that a maſter of a Phenician veſſel 
bound hither, perceiving that he was dodged by a Roman, ran his ſhip aſhore, riſking his life, thip 
and cargo (for which he was remunerated out of the public treaſury of his country) rather than he 
would admit a partner in this traffick by ſhewing him the way to theſe iſlands. The Romans, how- 
ever, perſiſting in their reſolution to have a ſhare in this trade, at laſt accompliſhed it. Now, plain 

it is, that the few workings upon Treſcaw, were not worthy of ſuch a competition: Whence, then, 


had they their tin? I will anſwer this queſtion as well as I can, Some tin might have been found 


in the low grounds, waſhed down from the hills, and gathered together by the floods and rain=ſome 
found pulverized among the ſands of the ſea-ſhore, waſhed out of veins covered by the ſea, and 


thrown in upon the ſand by the ſame reſtleſs agent. In Cornwall we often find tin in the like fitua- 


tion. There may be, alſo, tin-veins in thoſe cliffs which we did not viſit(2), although the inhabit- 


ants, upon enquiry, could not recolle& that they contained any thing of that kind; as the Gue/- Hil 


of Ba EHAR, Guel Iſland, the name Guel (or Hue!) in Corniſh ſignifying a working for tin. Other 
tin they had from their mines; for though their mines at preſent extant are neither ancient nor nu- 
merous, yet the ancient natives had mines, and worked them as appears from Diod. Siculus (3), and 
from Strabo( 4), who tells us, that, © after the Romans had diſcovered a paſſage to theſe iſlands, Publius 
Craſſus having ſailed thither and ſeen them work their mines, which were not very deep, and that 
the people loved peace, and at their leiſure (5) navigation alſo, inſtructed them to carry on this trade 
do a better advantage than they had done before; though the ſea they had to croſs was wider than 
- betwixt it and Britain ;* intimating (if I underſtand him rightly) that, before that time, the Ppeni- 
Cans and Greeks had engroſſed the ſole benefit of buying and exporting their tin, and that Publius 
Craſſus, ſeeing their mines ſhallow, taught them how to purſue the ore to a greater depth; and, find- 
ing the inhabitants peaceably diſpoſed with regard to their neighbours, and therefore the fitter for 
commerce, and very apt at navigation, and therefore able themſclves to carry the product of their 
country to market, encouraged them to enter upon this gainful trade, and depend no longer on fo- 
reign merchants and ſhipping, although it was ſomewhat farther for them to ſail to the ports of Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, than to the coaſts of Britain, which had till that time been their longeſt voyage. 
Beſides the tin therefore, which they found granulated and pulverized in valleys and on the ſea-ſhore, 
they broke tin out of their mines, though thoſe mines are not now to be found; and, in the laſt place, 
it muſt not be forgotten that the ancients had great part of their tin from the neighbouring coaſts of 
Cornwall, famous for their tin- trade as anciently as the time of Auguſtus Ceſar ; and whoever ſees 
the land of Cornzwal! from theſe iſlands, muſt be convinced that the Phenicians and other traders 
did moſt probably include the weſtern part of Corn7val/ among the iflands called Cass1TFRIDES. 
Ortelius is plainly of this opinion, and makes Cornwall a part of the Cas81TErIDES: And Diadorus 
Siculus(6), does as plainly confound and in his defcription mix the weſtern parts of Cornwall and the 


CassITERIDES indiſcriminately one with the other.“ Horlaſe's Obſervations, &c. p. 72 to 76. 


3 ( 1) Geog. Lib. iii, (2) 1 have been lately informed, that, under one of the cliff: of Annet, ere is'a load, in chick | 
there is the appearance of tin, and that it looks as if it had been work'd, (3) Lib. v. Ch. 2. (a) Geogr, Lib, III. 


(5) i. e. when they were not employed abet their tin. (6) Lib. iv, pag. 301. Edit, Han- 3604. 
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Lead was, alſo, an article of exportation. And not the leaſt valuable article was the 
ſkins of wild and tame animals—under which was, probably, comprehended the wool of 
the Britiſh ſheep—of 2 uſe to the Phenicians in their woollen manufactures. In return, 
the Britons received from the Phenicians, ſalt, braſs-ware, and pottery. (a) Our earthen- 
. | ware was furniſhed, we ſee, by the Phenicians : and I have no doubt but that many of the 
* gp” 18 earthen urns found i in our barrows, were fabricated by that people; — indeed, ſo 
ealy 


(s) An ingenious correſpondent ſays : : © It is obſervable that the articles in which the Britons dealt 
with the Phenicians, imply a ſettlement of ſome ſtanding. They. were tin, which requires ſome 
kill and labor to bring it to a merchantable ſtate ; gold and filver(r), pearls, and the curious dye from 


on = 2 of —- 
* — r 
— 0 q 
E % 


v | the (2)murex, which was here in great abundance, and which, probably, was the boaſted Tyrian 
* e SP | dye. 55 | 
F yy | 1 1 EI Muſgrave, i in his Belge (p. 160 to 166) ſpeaks cas of the Britiſh commerce: „De Gemmis 
4 | Me! & Bri annicis quid dicam, incertus ſum, nifi eas e Rupe Briſtolienſi, quæ nunc Vincentii dicitur, 
ih Des captas ſtatuam. Profert Adamantes ea perſpicuos, pulchros, ab Indiis advectorum zmulos, iiſque 
fi una duritie ſecundos: Utrum Melz ztate reperti fuerint, non exploratiſſimum eſt; quare in his di- 
* cundis non parum hæſito. Judicent eruditi, prout cujuſque libido eſt. Margaritarum vim magnam 
\ | 

po fuiſſe, conſtat ex iis, quas hodie præbent Oſtrea Britannica, Neſcio an Rutupina, que Romanis erant 

| 


delicio, pre cæteris ſcaterent Margaritis. Fuiius Ceſar [Britanniam petiifſe dicitur ſpe Margaritarun:, 
guarum amplitudinem conferens, interdum Jua manu pondus exigeret.] Sed (3) | in Britannia parwos & 
1 | decolores naſci certum eſt.] Et(4) AÆlianus ait, Margaritam Britannicam magis fulvi coloris offe, minuf- 
" Bs gue ſplendidam. | Divus Julius 838 quem Veneri Genetriei in Templo ejus dicavit, ex Britannicis 
of i Margaritis factum woluerit intelle :] ſubjecta, inquit (5) Solinus, Inſcriptione, quæ id teſtaretur. Hæc 
5 omnia more ſuo exagitat I/. Veſcius, & Gemmas, & boni coloris Margaritas veteri negat Britannia. 
bo | | Rueenam, (6) inquit, ſunt ills Gemme ? Flumina iſta Gemmifera, & Mar gar iti fera mera profecto ſunt 
| „ commenta, ad apparandum ſtulti Imperatoris trium: 'phum,} At pace tanti viri, non adeo viles ſunt Ada- 
mantes ſupra dicti, quin Julii ſeculo facile placerent. Hæ videntur eſſe Gemmę prædictae, & Sa- 
brina noſtra Flumen illud Gemmiferum, de quo dubitar vir egregie doctus. Margaritas cum 74. 
baniticis noſtras nequaquam audeo comparare, præcipue fi magnitudinis habeatur ratio: at ex Foro 
noſtro Fxonienfi Piſcatorio, & Marg: ritis hic repertis ſi liceat judicare, facile potuit earum in hac Inſula 
comparari, ſatis magnarum neque decolorum numerus, qui ad exornandum Veneris Thoracem omnino 


ſufficeret. — Calx etiam inter eExy»9y1.% merito putanda eſt; ſed que Cretam & Margam com- 
prehendit: his enim tribus Agricole fecundant agros. Teſtantur optimæ fidei Inſcriptiones, Artem 
Calcariam olim a Britannis exerceri, & ut Terra Figularis hodie ad Tubos Tabacarios e Dunmonio, ſic 
Cretam, Margam, & ejuſmodi alia ad ſtercorandos Agros hinc exportari. Calcarie, Brigantum oppi- 
dulo, [i. e. Tadcaſter) fuiſſe unam Inſcriptionem opinatur Doctiſſ. (7 Galeus, ſed ob literas fugientes 
Xe propemodum exeſas, vix legendam. Ad quod ad rem noſtram maximopere facit, in Colle, cui 
 Sorbiedunim (Old Sarum) inſidebat, Fodinæ Cretacæ præcipue . & ab iis Creta in 
exteras regiones exportabatur. Unde Verſificator Anglus | 
- Eft ibi defectus Lymfe, ſed copia Crete. | | 
Arti Calcariæ preefuit Dea Nehalennia, que a Brigantibus, (opinante Clarif. (8\Gales ) ſorſan etiam 
a Belgis noſtris colebatur. Ei Negotiatores & Mercatores navicularii vota ſolvebant, es ex tes que 
(9)Denbargit? in Zelandia dudum effoſſa eſt, conjicimus. Eſt autem hujuſmodi. N 
DEAE NEHALENNIAE © | 
OB MERCES RITE CONSER © 
VATAS M. SECUND SILVANUS 
NEGOTTOR © RETARIVS | 
 BRITANNICIANVS | „„ | 
5 1 V. S. L. M. | | : 
Saas La Waile ſignificari velunt nat quz certe 8 benigna fuit & propi- 
tia, fic, ut ea de cauſa cultu digna videretur. De Gapate Solini Britannico aliquid dicendum : Ac- 
Cipit ille nomen a Gage (tradente (10) Diſceride Tyciæ amne, ad cujus Oſtium iſte Lapis primum 
inventus 5 eſt. e dieitur N e ; ſed * [4 Jean. Werne nigrum eſſe 
1 | eee 
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(1) The Muſcle Pearl—Muſculi, quibus incluſam ſæpe margaritam, omnis quidem coloris optimam inveniunt, Ricard. p. 13 

(2) Hunt et Cockleæ, ſatis ſuperque abundantes, quibus tinftura coccinii coloris conficitur, cujus rubor pulcherrimus, 
| hullo unquam ſolis ardore, nulla valet pluviorum injuria palleſcere ; ſed quo vetuſtior eſt, eo ſolet eſſe venuſtior, Ricard. 
pP. 19. The Marex of Devonſhire, is noticed in my Sketches of the Natural Hiſtory. 


(3) Vide Plinii, Lib. ix. Cap. xxxXv. (a) Aoxer de Tws KpvTwroTep©- e Y, EVOL THS TE xuyas 
n ł T KA o ο . De Animalibus, Lib. xv Cap. viii. Ed. Tigurins, hom 

(3) Vide Solinum, Cap. liii; & in illud, Doctiſſ. Salmaſii Plinianas exercitationes. ur aan | 
(6) Vide ejus Obſervationes ad Melæ, Lib. iii. Cap. vi. verſ. 36. (7) Ad Antonint Iter. ii, N (8) pag. 42 
() Reinchi Syntagma, p. 299, (10) Lib. v. Cap. exloi. „ | | | 
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eaſy a workmanſhip was ſoon, imitated by the Britons.(5) We are told, that the Phenz- 
cians conſidered their commerce with us of ſuch conſequence, that they erected forts and 
caſtles on our coaſts, for the protection and preſervation of it. This was their uſual cuſ- 
tom in every country where they traded. And it is a certain fact, that they planted 
colonies along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, for the further ſecurity of the trade which 
they had eſtabliſhed there. Nothing, therefore, is more probable, than that they coloni- 
zed a part of Danmonium. . | - ; 
How long (a) the Phenicians enjoyed this trade excluſively, is not certainly known: 
They, doubtleſs, took every precaution to conceal the ſource of their mercantile wealth. 
Though the Greeks in the time of Herodotus, knew perfectly well, that all the tin which 


they uted, and which they received from the Phenicians, came originally from the Caſſi- 


terides, or from Danmonium; yet they could ſcarcely gue!s, it ſeems, at our ſituation. 
The Phenician merchants could eaſily avoid inſtructing the Greeks in the courſe they 
ſteered : But the Greeks were acquainted with the names of the tin-countries, in the time 
of Herodotus. And from their love of novelty, and the reſtleſſneſs of their temper (the 
peculiar characteriſtic of the Greeks) it is very unlikely, that they ſhould indolently fit at 
home, indifferent about the commodities of Danmonium (though ſecondarily experiencing 


the bleſſings of thoſe commodities) when once they were inſtructed in the art of naviga- 
tion. That Pytheas, the Greek Philoſopher of Marſeilles, gave an account of the Britiſh 


iſles from his own inſpection of them, three hundred and thirty years before Chriſt, is 


unqueſtionable. This geographer was an adventurous mariner, and * is ſaid to have 
failed as far as the Arctic circle, where there 1s no night at the ſummer ſolſtice.” In this 


voyage, we are told, he found out Iceland. This ſpirit of adventure, ſo conſpicuous in 
Pytheas, would be equally diſcoverable, I conceive, in his countrymen. And, when we 
conſider the connexion of the Greeks with the Phenicians, we ſhould not err, I think, in 


bringing the Greeks to this iſland half a century at leaſt before Pytheas. In this caſe, 


the Greeks entered Britain about 380 years before Chriſt. The hiſtory of Herodotus 


containing an obſcure hint about the Caſſiterides, would, immediately on its publication, 
have excited the curioſity of ſo inquiſitive a people. (b) As to the paſſage in Richard, 
where the Greek merchants are ſaid to be introduced as coeval with the primitive Pheni- 
cians, I do not fee, that it is capable of ſuch a conſtruction. The paſſage (which was 
quoted before with another view) is as follows: “ A.M. M. M. M. Circa hac tempora 
cultam et habitatam primum Brittanniam arbitrantur nonmulli, cum illam ſalutarent Græci 
Phæniceſque mercatores.“ () The meaning of which ſeems to be this: „ About the 
year of the world three thouſand, the Greek and Phenician commerce was firſt eſtabliſhed f 
| | LD | a 1 ä in 


contendit Aldrovandys, cui ſuffragatur Doctiſſf: (1) Anſelmus B. de Boct. Paleas enim attritu cale- 
factus, Succini inſtar, trahit, & odorem habet Sulfureum. De eo (2) Solinus [ Gagates hic (in Bri- 


tannia) plurimus optimuſque eſt Lapis; fi decorem requiras, nigro gemmeus; fi naturam, aqua ardet; ole 


reſtinguitur ;] Eſt in Muſeo (3) Regie Societatis hujuſmodi Lapis inſignis, & in Cleaweland, on the top 


of Huntly and Whitby Clifts, 8 putcis effcdi ſolet in Agro(4) Surreienji qui cum Regnorum olim patria 
fuit Belgio proxime vicina, fortaſſe an a Be/gis hinc exportaretur. Multiplex eſt Gagatis uſus. In 

Medicina calidæ facultatis eſſe dicitur, & Mania, Morbo comitiali, ſicut etiam Hyſterico correptos 
Buffitu liberare. Diureticus eſt, & Hydropicis, urinam movendo, prodeſt. Oleum ejus deſtillatum 


maxime prædicatur ad Dæmoniacos, (id eſt, Epilepticos) Paralyſin, Convulſionem, Tetanum, ad Po- 
dagram frigidam, omneſque frigidas Fluxiones, parti affectæ illitum: Unde Podagricis remediis & 


Acopis adnumeratur. Pulvis ejus ad unius Drachmæ pondo, ex Vino hauſtus ad tempus aliquod, 

Colicam integre ſanare dicitur. Emollit, diſcutit, (5) Dioſcoride teſte; unde adverſus ſedis affecti- 
ones, quam leviſſime tritus, (6): judicio valet; & ad Condylomata, eum Scribonii Largi Emplaſ- 

trum habet. Ornabantur eo Galeæ, Scuta, Gladii: Mundum etiam muliebrem ingrediebatur; Foœæ- 
minarum Aures, Colla, Pectoraque, colore contrario, commendabant. Hinc Aurium lobis etiam 


nunc appenditur ex eo Inauris; Collo Monile: in quibus Puellæ non parum gloriantur. Denique ad 
preces numerandas, in globulos formatus, & filo trajectus, nonnullis eſt in uſu,” TIES 


(aa) After the firſt ages of the Pheniciin commerce, the Tyrian colonies of Carthage and of Cadiz, 


earried on the Danmonian tin-trade, conjunctively. . Ee nes | 
() Polybius, the Greek, wrote his large treatiſe on the tin- manufacture of Danmonium, about 


two hundred years before the chriſtian æra. And Polybius was a very accurate hiſtorian. And he, 


probably, received his intelligence from the Grecian oolony ſettled long before in Danmonium. 
| (e) Ricard. p. 50. Ig, | 1 55 . e 

ho (1) De Lapidibus & Geinmis in Specie. Lib. 2. Cap. clxiii. & ſeqq. (2) V. Solinum, Cap. xxii. & in illud Doct. Sal- 
maſii Plinianas Exercitationes, (3) V. Muſeum Reg, Societ. edente Neh Grew, Partem, iii. Cap. ii. | 
(4) Vide Additainenta ad Camden Comitatum Sutz. Loc Jam citato, (6) Lib, 2, tetrabibli, Cap. 24. 
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in Britain.” Richard does not mean to ſay, that the Greeks actually traded to this ifland 
about the year three thouſand ; Had he intended ſpecifically to deſcribe the merchants, 
and the exact time when they reſpectively traded with the Britiſh iflanders, he would, 
doubtleſs, have placed Phznices before Graeci; for he muſt ſurely have known, that in 
D0int of time, the Phenicians were prior to the Greeks. This is plain, from his obſerv- 
ing in another place, where he wiſhes to diſcriminate between the different merchants who 
traded here, that that country (Danmonium) * utpote metallis abundantem, Phenicibus 
Grecis et Gallis mercatoribus probe notam fuiſſe.” (4) Here the Phenician, Greek, and 
Gauliſh merchants come ſucceſſively, in the proper order of time: And to have inverted 
this order, would have been a glaring impropriety. Yet in the very next period, where 
Richard is pointing out to us the etymologies of places, we ſee the Greeks again put over 
the head of the Phenicians—(b) Gracam Pheniciamgue originem. Nothing, therefore, 
can be clearer than that, in the paſſage firſt quoted, our author ſpeaks in general terms, 
and that he ſimply intends to mark the firſt eſtabliſhment of the ancient Britiſh trade in 
this iſland: And whether this trade were entitled, the Greek and Pheriician, or the Greek. 
only, would be little to the purpoſe. Who the firit Greeks that came into this iſland, 
were, is uncertain. But, in proceſs of time, the Greeks of Marſeilles obtained a con- 
fiderable ſhare of the Britiſh trade: And tin, lead, and ſkins, are ſaid to have been the 
_ commodities which the Greeks exported from Britain. And their imports were, poſſibly, 
the ſame as the Phenician. In the mean time, the Greeks of Marſeilles endeavoured, 
like the Phenicians, to conceal their commerce with the Britiſh iſles from other nations. 
Strabo tells us, from Polybius, that the Greeks pretended a total ignorance of the Britiſh 
iſles, when queſtioned by the famous Scipio, reſpecting their ſituation or productions. 
With reſpe& to the Roman trade with Danmonium, before the time of Cæſar, there is very 
great uncertainty. Yet we are told, that the Romans, after they became acquainted with 
navigation (which was not till after the firſt Punic war, about two hundred and fixty years 
before Chriſt) ſent out a veſſel in purſuit of the Phenicians, in order to diſcover the place 
where they traded for tin. But the Phenician mariner, ſuſpecting the deſign of the Ro- 
mans, voluntarily ran his ſhip among ſhallows, to decoy his purſuers into the ſame peri- 
| Tous ſituation, from which their 1mperiect {kill in navigation would not enable them to 
emerge; whilſt he knew how to diſengage himſelf and his ſhip, with ſome preſent loſs 
indeed, but little or no danger. That he did not fink his ſhip, or go down to the bot- 
tom with his crew and all, as ſome writers have imagined, is ſufficiently clear from Strabo; 
who tells us, that, preſerving himſelf from ſhipwreck, he was afterwards paid, out of the 
public treaſury, an equivalent for the loſs of his cargo. Notwithſtanding every precau- 
tion of the Phenicians, the Romans, as Strabo aſſures us, at length diſcovered the ſituation 
of the tin- countries. In conſequence of this, Publius Craſſus came hither with the diſ- 
coverers, and made obſervations on the tin- mines, then of no great depth, and the diſ- 
poſition of the people to peace, and their readineis to give directions to voyagers. Who 
Publius Craſſus was, or when he made this expedition in queſt of our tin, we are not 
informed: But his voyage was certainly poſterior to the firſt Punic war, when the Romans 
were little acquainted with the ſeas. | M e %%% 
I have already remarked, that it is very uncertain from what places the primitive 
Phenicians exported our commodities: And there is the ſame dubiouine!s in regard to 
the ports in Danmonium, which were frequented by the ſnbſequent merchants. 
Ihe channel through which the trade of Britain: was at one time cairied on, is ob- 
ſeurely marked by Diodorus Siculus. The paſſage to which I allude, hath exerciied much 
conjecture: It is as follows, together with the context. Nov 08 rep! TE xa aviny vopers 
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ba aον,, x&: TOAUY H WYXENpHVETNS, Oe XEPpIrnonn., Neu N' FA ropo. rap 
r EY Xwpiwy bl, ah 014x0{4tC20 eis Thy I'arxhav. To de Tereviaioy TEC 014% Tu- 
Fanxhas mwopeubesles Hf pes ws TRinxoOvVIM, KATHY STY er TWY 1TFTWY FX Poplice Mpos Try exomnu 
ws Podgru . (a) In this paſſage, our hiſtorian is generally conceived to inform us, 

among other particulars, that © the people who inhabited the extreme parts of Cornawall, 
after they have prepared their tin for exportation, carry it in waggons to the Ie of Migbt.“ 
According to the interpretation of others, Ixl:s is fuppoſed to mean, one of the les of 
Scilly, or the Black-rock of Falmouth. Among thoſe, who entertain the common idea, are Dr. 


Henry and Mr. Whitaker: The advocates for a zew conſtruction, are Borlaſe, and P ce. 


Before I venture to give my own opinion on this paſlage, I ſhall preſent my readers with 
the ſentiments of theſe different writers. Firſt, then, for the common idea. 
writes thus: © Whether the Greeks of Marſeilles were diſcouraged from continuing to 
trade directly with Britain, by the length and danger of the voyage, or by the wars be- 
tween the Romans and Carthaginians, which rendered the navigation of the Mediterra- 
nean very unſafe, we cannot be certain. But this we know from the beſt information, 
that the trade between Britain and Marſeilles, after ſome time, began to be carried on in 
a different manner, and through a different channel. Of this we have the following plain 
account from Diodorus Siculus : © Theſe Britons who dwell near the promontory of 
Belerium (the Land's-end) live in a very hoſpitable and polite manner, which is owing 
to their great intercourſe with foreign merchants. They prepare, with much dexterity, 


the tin which their country produceth. For though this metal is very precious, yet 


when it is firſt dug out of the mine it is mixed with earth, from which they ſeparate it, 
by melting and refining. When it is reſined, they caſt it into ingots, in the ſhape of 
£ubes or dies, and then carry it into an adjacent iſland, which is callect Ictis (Wight). 
For when it is Jow-water, the ſpace between that iſland and the continent of Britain be- 

comes dry land; and they carry great quantities of tin into it in their carts and waggons. 
Here the merchants buy it, and tranſport it to the coaſt of Gaul; from whence they con- 
vey it over land, on horles, in about thirty days, to the mouth of the Rhone.” As Mar- 


ſellles is ſituated near the mouth of the river Rhone, we may be certain that it was the 

place to which the Britiſh tin was carried, and that from thence the merchants of Mar- 
ſeilles ſent it into all parts of the world to which they traded. It is not ſo clear, from 
the above account of Diodorus Siculus, who were the foreign merchants who purchaſed 


the tin from the Britons in the Iſle of Wight, tranſported it to the coaſt of Gaul, and 


from thence over land to Marſeilles. Some imagine that they were Greeks from Mar- 

ſeilles, who had factories eſtabliſhed in the Ifle of Wight, and on the coaſt of Gaul, for 

the management of this trade; while others think that they were Gauls, and that the 
people of Marſeilles remained quictly at home, and received the Britiſh tin, and other 


 eommodities, from the hands of theſe Gauliſh merchants. There ſeems to be ſome truth 
in both theſe opinions; and it is moſt probable that the merchants of Marſeilles, finding 


the difficulties and dangers of trading directly to Britain by ſea, contrived the ſcheme of 


carrying on that trade over the continent of Gaul; and ſent agents of their own to begin 
the execution of this ſcheme. But they could not but ſoon diſcover that it was impoſſible 


to carry on a trade through ſo great an extent of country, without the conſent and aſſiſt | 
_ ance of the inhabitants; and that it was neceſſary to employ them, firſt as their carriers, 


and afterwards as their agents. By this means, ſome of the Gauls becoming acquainted 
with the nature and profits of this trade, engaged in it on their own account. For it is cer- 
tain that the Gauls were inftructed in trade as well as in arts and learning, by the Greeks 


of Marſeilles. It is evident that the Ifle of Wight was the place from whence theſe 
(a) Nune de flange, guad illic effeditur, dicendi locus H. Qui Bernnrun Britanniz promontorium 


accolunt, hoſpitales ſunt apprime, et propter mercatorum illic commercia manſuetiore vite cultu. Hi ftan- 


nam, terra, ques illud parturit, ſolerti opere ſubacta, conficiunt. Quæ cum petricoſa ſit, wenas guaſdam 


habet terreſtres, e quibus erutum metalli proventum liqueſaciunt et expurgant. Talorum deinde modo con- 


Frmatum in quandam Britanniæ adjectam Inſulam, cui namen IcTis, deportant. Dum enim per re- 
FHuxus interwallum locus in medio deſiccatur, plauſtris interim largam flanni vim tranſuectant. Inſulis hiſce 
vicinis, quæ Europam atque Britanniam interjacent, peculiare quippiam accidit. Tractus enim ille, ſub 


inundetionem eftus, aquis oppletus, Inſulas eſſe aſtendit. decedente per reciprocationem mari, ingens loci ſpa- 
cium, aquis defeftum, peninſularum ſpeciem reddit. Inde ſtannum ab incolis emtum in Galliam mercatores 


trans ferunt. Et xxx dierum itinere per G alliam pedeſtri ſarcinas equis impeſitas, ad Rbodani tandem ofti 


deportant. Diad. Sicul. Weſſeling. tom 1. p. 346, 347. 


Dr. Henry 


HF 
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foreign merchants, whether Greeks or Gauls, exported the Britiſh tin ; but we are not 
told at what port of Gaul it was landed. (a) A modern writer, of great learning, hath en 
gaged ma long and particular diſcuſſion of this point; and after examining ſeveral diffe- 
rent opinions, he concl udes at laſt, that Vennes, in Britanny, was the port at which the 
goods ex ported from Britain were diſembarked. It 1s, however, probable that the mer- 
chants of Gaul landed their goods from Britain at different ports, as it ſuited beſt their 
own ſituation and conveniency. (6) Dr. Henry is ſufficiently accurate in his tranſlation 
of this paſſage from Diodorus. It is, therefore, very extraordinary, that whilſt he 
introduces the Britons of the Land's-end carrying their tin into an adjacent iſland 
(moo Tpoxepeyry) he ſhould at the fame inſtant determine this iſland to be the Ie of 
_ Wight lying off the coaſt of Hampſhire! According to this writer, the Corniſh could paſs 
with their waggons, from the Land's-end to the Ifle of Wight, whenever they thought 
proper. It was but a ſtep: And they could go over dryſhod with all imaginable eaſe ! 
By fome ſtrange magic, indeed, the Iſle of Wight, in Hampſhire, uſed, in the days of 
Diodorus, to be directly oppoſite and almoſt adjoining to the Land's-end in Cornwall. 
Thus, alſo, Mr. Whitaker: The Greeks of Marſeilles firſt followed the courſe of the 
Phenician voyagers ; and ſome time before the days of Polybius, and about two hundred 
years before the age of Chriſt, began to ſhare with them in the trade of tin. The Car- 
thaginian commerce declined. The Maſlylian increaſed. And, in the reign of Auguſtus, 
the whole current of the Britiſh traffick had been gradually diverted into this channel. 
At that period the trade of the iſland was very conſiderable. Two roads were laid acroſs 
it, and reached from Sandwich to Caernarvon on one ſide and from Dorſetſhire into Suf- 
folk on the other; and the commerce of the ſhores was carried along them into the inte. 
riour parts of the country. The great ſtaple of the tin was no longer fettled in a diſtant 
corner of the iſland. It was removed from Scilly, and fixed in the Iſle of Wight, a 
central part of the coaſt, lying equally betwixt the two roads, and better adapted to the 
new arrangements of the trade. Thither the tin was brought by the Belgæ, and thither 
the foreign merchants reſorted with their wares. And the trade was no longer carried on 
by veſlels that coaſted tediouſly along the ſhores of Spain and Gaul. The tin was now 
_ tranſported over the neighbouring channel, unſhipped on the oppoſite coaſt, and ſent upon 
Horſes acroſs the land or by boats along the rivers to Marſeilles and Narbonne. And 
the Veneti of Gaul were the merchants, that reſorted to the Ifle of Wight with their veſ- 
tels, that bartered with the Britons for their metal, and tranſmitted it acrofs the continent 
afterwards. This iſle, which is now ſeparated from the remainder of Hampſhire by a 
channel little more than half a mile in breadth about the point of Hurſt-caftle, was then a 
part of the greater iſland, disjoined from it only by the tide, and united to it at the ebb. 
And, during the receſs of the waters, the Britons conſtantly paſſed over the low iſthmus 
of land with their cart-loads of tin. Thzs was alſo the caſe with many other places on the _ 
foutherly ſhore of Britain, which appeared as iſlands only on the tide of flood, and became 
peninſulas at the ebb.” (c) Here all is beautifully conſiſtent with the general narrative 
and with itſelf, But, as Mr. Whitaker informs us, that “ many other places on the ſouth- 
erly ſhore of Britain, appeared as iſlands only on the tide of flood, and became peninſulas at 
tie ebb;” I think we may be warranted in fixing on ſome other ſpot on the ſouth-coaſt 
of Danmonium, leſs liable to objections than the Iſle of Wight. It was with this notion, 
that Borlaſe and Pryce have attempted a zew conſtruction of the famous paſſage before 
us. Borlaſe, in his Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, ſays: „The ſhort deſcription which 
| we have of the tin-trade in Diodorus Siculus, muſt not be omitted, though it is too 
general for us to learn many particulars from it. Theſe men (ſays he, meaning the 
tinners) manufacture their tin by working the grounds which produce it with great art. 
For though the land is rocky, it has ſoft veins of earth running through it in which the 
tinners find the treaſure, extract, melt, and purify it D then ſhaping it (by moulds) into 
a a kind of eubical figure, they carry it off to a certain iſland lying near the Britiſh ſhore, 
which they call Ictis ; for at the receſs of the tide, the ſpace betwixt the iſland and the 
main land being dry, the tinners embrace the o portunity, and carry their tin in carts, 
as faſt as may be, over to the I&tis (or port); for it muſt be obſerved, that the iflands 
which lie betwixt the continent and Britain, have this ſingularity, that when tide is full, 
they are real iſlands; but when the ſea retires, they are but ſo many peninſulæ. From 
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(a) See Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 16, p. 168. 
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this iſland the merchants buy the tin of the natives, and export it into Gaul; and, finally, 
through Gaul, by a journey of about thirty days, they bring it down on horſes. to the 
mouth of the Erydanus meaning the Rhone (a). In this deſcription it will naturally 
occur to tlie inquiſitive reader to aſk, where this Icxis was, to which the Corniſſi carried 
their melted tin in carts; and there ſold it to tiſe merchants. I really cannot inform him; 
but by the Ictis Here, it is plain that the Hiſtorian could not mean the Ictis or vectis of 
the ancients (at 9 4 called the Iſle of Wight), for he is ſpeaking of the Britons of 
Cornwall, and, by the words, it ſliould ſeem, thoſe of the moſt weſtern, parts. Tus ug 
F kakdjueior BrXegior 01 netlomurles, &r, Ole: For. ueooilges = 
nalaoxatpa: PQixoleyyas, that is, ©. thoſe who live at the extreme end of Britain, 
called Belerium (6), find, dreſs,-melt, carry, and ſell their tin.“ Now it would be 
abſurd to think that theſe inhabitants ſhould carry in carts their tin near two hundred 
miles (for ſo far diſtant is the Iſle of Wight from them) when they had at leaſt as good 
ports and harbours on their own ſhores as they could meet with there: Beſides, theſe in- 
 habitants are ſaid, in the ſame „ to have been more than ordinarily civilized 
by converſing with ſtrangers and merchants. Thoſe merchants then muſt have been very 
_ converſant in Cornwall, there trafficked for tin, that is, there bought, and thence ex- 
ported the tin, or they could have no buſineſs there; their reſidence would have been in 
manners, much leſs have been improved and civilized by them at that diſtance, Again: 
the Corniſh, after the tin was melted, carried it at low-water over to the Ictis in carts. 
This will by no means ſuit the ſituation of the Iſle of Wight, which is at leaſt two miles 
diſtant from the main land, and never (as far as we can gan) Hay been alternately an 
iland and a peninſula, as the tide is in and out. The Ictis therefore here mentioned; 
muſt lie ſomewhere near the coaſt of Cornwall, and muſt either have Been a general name 
for any peninſula on a creek, (Ik being a common Corniſh word, denoting a Cove, Creek, 
or Port of traffick,), or the name of ſome particular peniiſula and common emporium on 
the ſame coaſt, which has now loſt-its iſtmus, name, and perhaps wholly diſappetred, by 
means of ſome great alterations on the ſea-ſhore- of this county. (c) In his ancient and 
_ preſent ſtate of the Iſles of Scilly, Borlaſe-ventures to give his opinion upon the point: 
de Diodorus Siculus (ſays he) talking of the Promontory Belerium, alias Bolerium, the 
tin- commerce, and courteous behaviour of the inhabitants, ſays, that they carried 
this tin to an adjoining, Britiſb Iſle called IcT1s, to which at low tide they could have 
acceſs. Now there was no ſuch iſland as Ic is on the weſtern coafts of Cornwall in the 
time of Diod. Siculus, neither is there at prefent any one with the f e he mentions, 
unleſs it be St. Michael: Maumt; and tlie ſeparation between that and the Continent muſt 
have been made long ſince that time. By the firſt, therefore, Diod. Siculus can mean 
nothing but the Landi end, by the geographers called Belerium; but (confounding the 
tia- trad. of thoſe weſtern parts of Corneball with that carried on in SCILLY) by the ſe- 
cond, he means one of the SciLI v Iſles, to which they n tin before export- 
ation from the other ſmaller iſlands; for thus he goes on, There is one thing peculiar 


lome of the ports of Hampſhire ;, and Cornwall could ſcarce have felt the influence of their 


to theſe Iſlands (meaning, that there was no ſuch thing in the Mediterranean, where the 


ſea ſtands nearly of one height) which lie between Britain and Europe, for at full fea 
they appear to be Iſlands, but at low water, for a long way, they look like ſo 1 iS 
Penis Wes a deſcription exactly anſwering the appearance of the SCILLY iſlands, Which 
were at that time ſucceſſively Iſlands and Peninſula r, and he between Europe and Britain, 
as the old authors all agree, but, through the inaccuracy in geography, were not able to 
point out the ſituation of theſe iſlands more diſtinctly. This IcT1s of Diod. Siculus is 
r bably the ſame Ifland which Pliny, from Timeus, calls Micris, about fix days fail 
from Britain, ſaid to be fertile in tin; where IJ muſt obſerve, that the diſtance here laid 
_ down is no objection to MicTrs's being one of the SCILLY Iites, for when the ancients 
| reckoned this place ſix days fail, they did not mean from the neareſt part of Britain, but 
from the place moſt known, and frequented” by them (i: e. by the Romans and Gault) 
which' was that part of Britain neareſt to, and in ſight of Gaul, from which to the Scl v 
Iflands the diſtance was indeed fix days uſual fail in the early times of navigation; ny 
0 RE on nor ond SS re y « EE þ 
| + (a) Rhodanus, fays the Latin tranflation; to Marfeiltes, fays Poſſidonfus, in Strabo, lib. ii. page 
2477, edit. Par. 1620. (5) Now called the Land's-End. (c) p. 376, 177. 
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foreign merchants, whether Greeks or Gauls, exported the Britiſh tin ; but we are not 


told at what port of Gaul it was landed. (a) A modern writer, of great learning, hath en. 


gaged in a long and particular diſcuſhon of this point; and after examining ſeveral diffe- 
rent opinions, he concludes at laſt, that Vennes, in Britanny, was the port at which the 
goods exported from Britain were diſembarked. It is, however, probable that the mer- 
chants of Gaul landed their goods from Britain at different ports, as it ſuited beſt their 


own ſituation and conveniency. (6) Dr. Henry is ſufficiently accurate in his tranſlation 


of this paſſage from Diodorus. It is, therefore, very extraordinary, that whilſt he 
introduces the Britons of the Land's-end carrying their tin into an adjacent i/land 
(moo Tpoxeyev) he ſhould at the ſame inſtant determine this iſland to be the Ie of 


_ Wight lying off the coaſt of Hampſhire ! According to this writer, the Corniſh could paſs 


with their waggons, from the Land's-end to the Ifle of Wight, whenever they thought 
proper. It was but a ſtep: And they could go over dryſhod with all imaginable eaſe 
By fome ſtrange magic, indeed, the Iſle of Wight, in Hampſhire, uſed, in the days of 
Diodorus, to be directly oppoſite and almoſt adjoining to the Land's-end in Cornwall. 
Thus, alſo, Mr. Whitaker: *The Greeks of Marſeilles firit followed the courſe of the 
Phenician voyagers ; and ſome time before the days of Polybius, and about two hundred 
vears before the age of Chriſt, began to thare with them in the trade of tin. The Car- 
thaginian commerce declined. The Maſſylian increaſed. And, in the reign of Auguſtus, 


the whole current of the Britiſh traffick had been, gradually diverted into this channel. 


At that period the trade of the iſland was very conſiderable. Two roads were laid acroſs 
it, and reached from Sandwich to Caernarvon on one fide and from Dorſetſhire into Sut- 
folk on the other ; and the commerce of the ſhores was carried along them into the inte. 
riour parts of the country, The great itaple of the tin was no longer fettled in a diſtant. 


corner of the iſland. It was removed from Scilly, and fixed in the Iſle of Wight, a 
central part of the coaſt, lying equally betwixt the two roads, and better adapted to the 


new arrangements of the trade. Thither the tin was brought by the Belgæ, and thither 


the foreign merchants reſorted with their wares. And the trade was no longer carried on 


by veſſels that coaſted tediouſly along the ſhores of Spain and Gaul. The tin was now 


5 tranſported over the neighbouring channel, unthipped on the oppoſite coaſt, and ſent upon 
_ horſes acroſs the land or by boats along the rivers to Marſeilles and Narbonne. And 
the Veneti of Gaul were the merchants, that reſorted to the Iſte of Wight with their veſ- 


tels, that bartered with the Britons for their metal, and tranſmitted it acrofs the continent 


afterwards. This iſle, which is now ſeparated from the remainder of ' Hampſhire by a 
channel little more than half a mile in breadth about the point of Hurſt-caftle, was then a 
part of the greater iſland, disjoined from it only by the tide, and united to it at the ebb. 


And, during the receſs of the waters, the Britons conſtantly pailed over the low iſthmus 


of land with their cart-loads of tin. Tit was alſo the caſe with many other places on the 
_ foutherly ſhore of Britain, which appeared as iſſands only on the tide of flood, and became 


peninſulas at the ebb.“ () Here all is beautifully conſiſtent with the general narrative 
and with itlelf, But, as Mr. Whitaker informs us, that * many other places on the ſouth- 
erly ſhore of Britain, appeared as iflends only on the tide of food, and became peninſulas at 


nie ebb;”* I think we may be warranted in fixing on tome other ſpot on the ſouth-coaſt 


of Danmonium, lets liable to objections than the Iſle of Wight. It was with this notion, 


that Borlaſe and Pryce have attempted a cab conſtruction of the famous paſſage before 
us. Borlaſe, in his Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, ſays: „The ſhort deſcription which 


we have of the tin-trade in Diodorus Siculus, muſt not be omitted, though it is too 


general for us to learn many particulars from it. Theſe men (ſays he, meaning the 
tinners) manufacture their tin by working the grounds which produce it with great art. 
For though the land is rocky, it has ſoft veins of earth running through it in which the 


tinners find the treaſure, extract, melt, and purity it ; then ſhaping it (by moulds) into 
a kind of cubical figure, they carry it off to a certain iſland lying near the Britiſh ſhore, 


- which they call Ictis; for at the receſs of the tide, the ſpace betwixt the ifland and the 


main land being dry, the tinners embrace the opportunity, and carry their tin in carts, 
as faſt as may be, over to the Ittis (or port); for it muſt be obſerved, that the iſlands 
which lie betwixt the continent and Britain, have this ſingularity, that when tide 1s full, 
they are real iſlands; but when the ſea retires, they are but ſo many peninſulæ. From 
c | | | 85 5 this 


(a) See Memoires de! Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. 16, p. 168. 
(5) Vol. 1. p. 381, 382. (e) Mancheſter, vol, 2. p. 170 to 172. 
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this iſland the merchants buy the tin of the natives, and export it into Gaul; and, finally; 
through Gaul, by a journey of about thirty duys, they bring it down on horſes. to the 
mouth of the Erydanus, meaning the Rhone (a).“ In this deſcription it will naturally 
occur to the inquiſitive reader to aſk, where this Ictis was, to which the Corniſh carried 
their melted tin in carts, and there ſold it to-the merchants. I really cannot inform him; 
but by the Ictis Here, it is . that the Hiſtorian could not mean the Ictis or vecłis of 
the ancients (at preſent called the Iſle of Wight), for he is ſpeaking of the Britons of 
Cornwall, and, by the words, it ſhould ſeem, thoſe of the moſt weſtern. parts. Tus yag 
| Beelavinns v To atewhgioy 70 Kar 2pevoy BeXe5:0v os $alomevles, 2 c. Obo. roy. x&ooilegov 
nalaoueatso: Pinoleyas, that is, © thoſe who live at the extreme end of Britain, 
called Belerium (5), find, dreſs, melt, carry, and ſell their tin.” Now it would be 
_ abſurd to think that theſe inhabitants ſhould carry in carts their tin near two hundred 
miles (for ſo far diſtant is the Iſle of Wight from them) when they had at leaſt as good 


8 and harbours on their own ſhores as they could meet with there: Beſides, theſe in- 
a 


bitants are ſaid, in the ſame paragraph, to have been more than ordinarily civilized 
by converſing with ſtrangers and merchants. Thoſe merchants then muſt have been very 


converſant in Cornwall, there trafficked for tin, that is, there bought, and thence ex- 


| ported the tin, or they could have no buſineſs there; their reſidence would have been in 


diſtant from the main land, and never (as far as we can learn) has been alternately an 
iſland and a peninſula, as the tide is in and out. The Ictis therefore here mentioned, 
muſt lie ſomewhere near the coaſt of Cornwall, and muſt either have been a general name 
for any peninſula on a creek, (Ik in common Corniſh word, denoting a Cove, Creek, 

or Port of traffick,) or the name of ſome particular peninſula and common emporium on 
the ſame coaſt, which has now loſt its iſtmus, name, and perhaps wholly diſappeared, by 
means of ſome great alterations on the ſea-ſhore of this county. (c) In his ancient and 
preſent ſtate of the Iſles of Scilly, Borlaſe-ventures to give his opinion upon the point; 


* Diodorus Siculus (ſays he) talking of the Promontory Belerium, alias Bolerium, the 


tin- commerce, and. courteous behaviour of the inhabitants, ſays, that they carried 


this tin to an adjoining Britiſb Ifle called IcT1s, to which at low tide they could have 
acceſs. Now there was no ſuch iſland as Icris on the weſtern coafts of Cornwall in the 
time of Diod. Siculus, neither is there at prefent any one with the properties he mentions, 
unleſs it be St. Michael's Mount; and the ſeparation between that and the Continent muſt 
have been made long ſince that time. By the firſt, therefore, Diod. Siculus can mean 
nothing but the Lands-end, by the geographers called Belerium; but (confounding the 
tin-trade of thoſe weſtern parts of Cornavall with that carried on in SCILLY) by the ſe- 
cond, he means one of the SciL L Iſles, to which they conveyed their tin before export- 
ation from the other ſmaller iſlands; for thus he goes on, There is one thing 26pm = 
ere the 


ts theſe Iſlands (meaning, that there-was no ſuch thing in the Mediterranean, w 


ſea ſtands nearly of one height) which lie between Britain and Europe, for at full fea 


they appear to be Iſlands, but at low water, for a long way, they look like ſo man 
f Peninſuls's * a deſcription exactly anſwering the appearance of the SCILLY iſlands, whic 


vuere at that time ſucceſſively Iſlands and Penin/ula's, and he between Europe and Britain, 


— 


as the old authors all agree, but, through the inaccuracy in geography, were not able to 


point out the ſituation of theſe iſlands more diſtinctly. This Ic Is of Diod. Siculus is 
probably the ſame Iſland which Pliny, from Timeus, calls © MicT1s, about ſix days fail 
= Noa Britain, ſaid to be fertile in tin; where I muſt obſerve, that the diſtance here laid 
down is no objection to MicT1s's being one of the SCILLY Iſles, for when the ancients 
reckoned this place ſix days fail, they did not mean from the neareſt part of Britain, but 


from the place moſt known, and frequented by them (i. e. by the Romans and Gault) 


which was that part of Britain neareſt to, and in ſight of Gaul, from which to the SciLLY | 
Iflands the diſtance was indeed ſix days uſual fail in the early times of navigation'; 2 x 
C jW ( 


a Rhodanus, -fays the Latin tranflation; to Marfeilles, ſays Poſſidonius, in Strabo, lib: ii. page 


27, edit. Par, 1620. | (6) Now called the Land's-End. | (e) P+ 176, A 


ome of the ports of Hampſhire; and Cornwall could ſcarce have felt the influence of their 
manners, much leſs have been improved and civilized by them at that diſtance. Again: 
the Corniſh, after the tin was melted, carried it at low-water over to the Ictis in carts. 
This will by no means ſuit the ſituation of the Iſle of Wight, which is at leaſt two miles 
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fore I am apt to think, that by MicT1s here, Pliny meant the largeſt of the SciLLY 
Ifles{a), as I do not at all doubt but Diadorus Siculus alſo did, in the paſſage mentioned 
above. (Y) Dr. Pryce has gratified us with a conjecture on this topic, which is, at Jeaſt, 


plauſible. © It has been hitherto (ſays the Doctor) an object of enquiry, from whence 


our Tin was ſhipped in the time of the Phenicians: ſome ſay from the Caſſiterides or 
Scilly Iſtands; Bolerium, or the Land's-end ; others ſay, from St. Michael's Mount; 


and others, from Oſtium Kenionis Valubia, or Falmouth. The ignorance of true geo- 


graphy and navigation in the times of Timæus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and 
All the ancient hiſtorians and geographers, was ſo great, and their deſcriptions fo obſcure 
and contradictory, that it may ever remain a matter of conjecture and controverſy, whence 
our Tin was exported for Phenicia or Rome, by the records they have left behind them. 
It ſeems probable, that they included the promontory of Bolerium among the Caſſiterides, 
and denominated all the ſouth-weſtern coaſt of Cornwall as part of them; which being 
the firſt land diſcovered by the navigators of thoſe days, gave one general appellation to 
the whole. Without partiality to any particular opinion, we muſt own the harbour of 
Falmouth ſeems to us the moſt commodious, both for natives and foreigners, to have 
carried on the buſineſs for exportation of this grand monopoly, which ſupplied all the 
Mediterranean markets: and we are not ſingular in this thought, but are very plauſibly 
fupported by a learned collator of our own country, in whote MS. we find an ingenious 
etymology and topographical agreement in relation to the matter before us. This har- 
bour of Falmouth has been famous over Europe and Aſia ever fince the ifland-was firſt 
known, though but darkly diſtinguiſhed by the Greeks and Romans under ſeveral appel- 
lations ; for inſtance, by one (in Greek) © the Mouth of the Dunmoni Ifland :* for nei- 
ther Greeks nor Romans knew whether this province of the Dunmonu was an iſland of 


Itſelf, or part of the inſular continent of Britain, till the time of the Roman emperor 


Domitian, when he circumnavigated the whole iſtand with his fleet. Beſides, it was the 


cuſtom of the Jews and Greeks, to call remote and ſtrange lands, Iflands, and the natives, 

Iſlanders: to which purpoſe we read, Iſaiah Ixvi. 19. © Tubal, Javan, and the iſles afar 
off, which were the continent of Greece and Spain.“ Alfo, Geneſis x. 5. and elſewhere, 
by the name of the iſles are meant the iſlands, and in general all the provinces of Europe. 


And it is obſervable, that where the prophet Iſaiah foretels the calling of the Gentiles, 


he makes particular mention of the iſlands, (chap. xli. xli. xlix. Ii. Ix.) which many 
Interpreters have looked upon as a plain intimation, that the Chriſtian religion ſhould 


take deepeſt root in thoſe parts of the world, which were ſeparated from the Jews by the 


fea, and peopled by the poſterity of Japhet, who ſettled themſelves in the iſlands of the 5 


Gentiles. So that the zflands, in the prophetical ſtile, ſeem particularly to denote the 
weſtern part of the world, the weſt being often called the fea in ſcripture language. But 
to proceed: Strabo calls this mouth of the Vale river, Oſtium Kenionis, and more pro- 
perly Valuba, or Valubia; that is, the wall, defence, point, or promontory, of the ſaid 


_ vale, now St. Anthony's Point; or Val-Ubu from the colony of the Ubii, a people of 
Belgia, who planted themſelves on the Vale river before Cæſar's days. Further, Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that all Tin was fetched out of Britain: as it is in ſome authors, after 
the Greek verſion, from Naos Iz7z, K. Oxrx, which ſeems to ſay in Britiſh, firſt, the 
Good Lake, or Haven Iſland, and the ſecond (what we now call Bud-Ok) a Bay of 


Oak Ifland; and, indeed, the memory of ſuch Ike ſeems yet preſerved in the preſent 


names of Car-1ke road, the chief part of Falmouth harbour, from whence, to this day, 
the major part of our Tin is ſtil 5 
which the ſaid harbour is bounded. Now, this word Ike, I am informed, is derived 
trom the ſame Japhetical origin as the Greek zue, venio, to come, arrive at, or enter 
into a place; and, therefore, as aforeſaid, in Corniſh Britiſh, it means not only a haven 
of the ſea for traffic, but a place where a river of water hath its current into the ſea; 
from whence, perhaps, the Latins. had their Ictus, to ſignify the courſe of a river. 
And from this etymology, we may the better underſtand the words of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus. The Ifland which he calls Iftam or Icta, adjoining with Britain, is certainly that 


exported ; and Arwynike, and Bud-ike lands, by 


which is now called the Black Rock Ifland in Car-jke road aforeſaid ; which, as he 


aid, was then an iſland at flood or full fea, though at low water paſſable from the main 


land. There is alſo a Corniſh MS. of the Creation of the World, a Play, brought into 


Oxford in 14 30, and which is ſtill extant in the Bodleian library there; which will at 


the 


(% As Baxter, Olof. in voce Sigdeles. (8) p. 76, 77, 73. 
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the ſame time ſer ve to evince, that the now Black rock of Falmouth was in old time the 
Wand, the Ikta of Diodorus Siculus, from which Tin was tranſported into Gaul. Leland 
the elder, in his Itinerary, tells us, that this river was encompaſſed with the loftieſt 
woods, oaks, and timber trees, that the kingdom afforded, in the time of Hen. VII, 
and was therefore, by the Britons, called Caſſi-tir, and Caſſi-ter; that is to ſay, Wood- 
land. From which place and haven, the Greeks fetching Tin, called it and the Ifland, 
fo often here mentioned, in their language, Caſſiteros. In further praiſe of which famous 
port, may the reader accept the following lines : 
In the calm fouth Valubia's harbour ſtands, 
Where Vale with fea doth join its purer hands 
Twixt which, to ſhips commodious port is ſhown, 
_ That makes the riches of the world its own. 
_ Tke-ta, and Vale, the Britons chiefeſt pride, 
- Glory of them, and all the world beſide, 
In ſending round the treaſures of its tide. _ 
Greeks aud Phenicians here of old have been; | 
Fetching from hence, furs, hides, pure corn, and Tin, 
Before great Cæſar fought Caſſibelyn. (a) 


| fa) Pryce's Mineral. Intro. p. 1ii. to vii. The above, we find, is borrowed from Hals or Halſe : 


It occurs in Halſe's Parochial Hiſtory of Cornwall. As there is an entertaining fingularity in this 
_ writer's manner, and a ſmall part only of his hiſtory hath been printed (and of this only a few copies) 


I ſhall here permit Mr. Halſe to ſpeak at large for himſelf, though the fubſtance of his theory appears 


in the text. FaLmouTH, alias VAL-MoOUTAH, alias VALE-MoOUTH, a Rectary, is fituate (ſays 
Halſe) in the hundred of Kerryer, and hath upon the north Bud-ikc, eaſt the haven or harbour of 
Falmouth, ſouth the Black Rock and Pendenis Caſtle, weſt part of Bad-ite and the Britiſh Cbaxxel. 


For the name, it's taken from the Yale river's mouth, which here empties itſelf into the Briti ocean. 


And the river itſelf takes its name from the original fountain in Roach under Fayacſburrcugh, called 


Pen-ta-wale Fenton, or Venton; that is to ſay, the bead er chief good or conſecrated Ipring, or well of 
water or river alley; alias Pen ta-wvail fentos, i. e. the ſacred or conſecrated famous head ⁊vell or 
ſpring of water: From thence called the VALE river. This place in Corxifb is called Pal. genato, or 


Falgenut; in Saxon Val-mua ; in Engliſh Vale-moutb, fynonymous therewith. This harbour of Var.z- 
Mor hath been famous over Europe and Aja ever fince this iſland was firſt known ; though but 
darkly diſtinguiſhed by the Greeks and Romans under ſeveral appellations; for inſtance by one {in 
Greek) ſignifying the Mouth of the Danmonii Tjland : For in former days neither Greets nor Romans 
knew whether this province of the Daumonii was an land of itſelf, or part of the inſular continent 
of Britain; no, not till the time of the Roman Emperor DomiTian, when he circum-navigated the 


whole iſland with his.flect of ſhips. Beſides, *twas the cuſtom of the Jeaos and Grcehs to call remote 


and ſtrange lands {/lunds, and the natives fenders : To which purpoſe we read, {T1jaiad lvi. 19.) 


Ju bal, Fawan, and the Illes afar off; which were the Continent of Greece and Spain, Again; 
Strabo calls this mouth of the Vars river Oſtium Cenianis; who allo more plainly ſpeaks of this 


place under the names of Faluba and Voluba: A corruption either of the Britiſh word Val-ebs, 
i. e. the ebbing, Rowing, budling, or flaſhing, of the Var.x river; or Yal-ubia, that is, the point or 


promontory of the faid VAI E, now Sr. Aut bony's Paint; or Val-Ubii, from the colony of the Ubii, a 
people of Belgia, that planted themſelves on the VALE river before C=z5ar's days. From which 
Don might come Corn-ubi-enſit. Again; Diodoras Siculus tells us that all tin was fetched out of Bri- 
tain; as it is in fome authors, after the Greek verſion, from Nyons Ii-Tx, x: OM -T, [ Nejos, Ih-1a,- 


ki Oc-ta.] which ſeems to ſay in Britiſh, the firſt, the Guod Lake, cove, or haven, ifard, and the 
fecond (what we now call Bud-o&) a bay of Oak Iſland. And indeed the memory of ſuch ke ſeems 
yet preſerved in the preſent names of Car-ite road, the chief part of the harbour of Falmouth (from 
whence comparatively ſtill al} tin is tranſported) and Ar-guyn-ike and Brd-ite lands, by which the 


faid harbour is bounded. Now, this word Ike, I am ivtorm'd, is derived from the ſame Fapbhetical | 


origin as the Gr. Bu, Leko] wenie, to arrive at, or enter into a place; and therefore, as afore- 


faid, in Corniſp Britiſp it ſignifies not only a Haven, harbour, or creck, of the ſea for traffick, but a 


place where a river of water hath its current into the ſea, or other places of water. From whence 


perhaps the Latins had their 15s to fignify the courſe of a river. And from this expoſition, or ety- 


mology, we may the better underſtand Diodorus Siculus's words, as ont of the Greek rendered into 


Latin, thus :—Bvitani, qui juxta Valerium promontorium a corruption of Pel-ter-an Promontorium i. e. 


the remote or far-off promontory of land ; viz, the Land's End of Cornwat I —incolunt, merc atorib us, 
qui eo ftanni gratia nam igant, humaniares religuis erga boſpites ballentur. Hi ex terra ſaxeſa, cujus wenas 
ſequuti, effodiunt ſtannum; quod, per ignem eductum, in guandam injulam feruat Britannicam juxta, quam 
Iam vecant. Maris flux widentur inſulæ; cum were 
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Having thus laid before my readers the common interpretation of the pailage in queſ- 
tion, as well as what I have called the new theories concerning it, I proceed to 5 85 my 
| 12855 | | 8 objections 


num deferunt, Cc. Ex bit inſulis mercatores emptum ſtannum in Galliam portant; inde diebus fere tri- 
ginta cum equis ad fontem Eridani fluminis perducunt. h. e. The Britons who inhabit near the Pro- 
montory FValerium (or the Land's End) are by the merchants who thither ſail for tin, accounted more 
- courteous or civil to ſtrangers than the reſt are. Theſe people, purſuing the courſe of its veins, out 
of the rocky earth dig tin; which commodity, being melted or run down by fire, they carry to a 
certain Britiſh iſland nigh, which they name Ira. In time of highwater indeed they appear iſlands ; 
but at ebb, the ſhore between them and the (inſular) continent being dry, they thither in carriages 
convey the tin, &c. From which iſlands the merchants tranſported the tin they purchaſe into Gaul, c.. 
The Ifland which he calls Jam, or Icta, adjoining thus with Britain, is certainly that which is now 


| called the Black Rock Iſland, in Car-ike road aforeſaid ; which, as he ſaid, was then an Iſland, at flood 


or full ſea, tho' at low water paſſable from the main land. Which was then a true deſcription thereof; 
tho' ſince by the raging flux and reflux of the ſea the ſaid lands and rocks are ſo much waſh'd away, 
that it is not now paſſable to the ſaid Black Rock Iſland on foot at low water from Arwinic lands con- 
tiguous. From or by which place the tin then made was, and ſtill is, by merchants tranſported into 
France; and from thence in thoſe days it was carried thirty days journey on horſeback ; and ſo over 
the Alps into Italy, even to the fountain Eridanus, now called the Po, This harbour of FarmouTa, 

as mariners declare, is in all reſpects the largeſt and ſafeſt haven for ſhips which this iſland of 
Britain affords, Its mouth or entrance from the Britiſh ocean, between the caſtles of St. Maæus ant 
Pendenis (ſituate one in St. Anthony, the other in Falmouth pariſhes) is about a mile and half wide; 
the centre or middle thereof above a league from the ſaid mouth or entrance up the VAL river, 
by the very Rock Tfland aforeſaid, to Car-ike Road, King's Road, and Turner's Were, South eaſt, 


about two leagues from thence, till on the Vale river, a navigable arm or chanel of the ſaid harbour 


extendeth itſelf up the country, by Tregny ; to the bridge place of which formerly it was navigable. 
And it is overlooked on the ſouth eaſt tide by St. Anthony, St. Fuft, Philley, Ruan-Lawny-Horne, 
and Cuby pariſhes. Within the ſaid pariſhes of St. Fuft and St. Anthony are alſo two navigable creeks 
or channels. Here ſtands the caftle and incorporate town of St. Mawes, where formerly ſtood a 
monaſtery of black canons Auguſtine, dedicated to the Virgin MAR, called St. Mary de Vale, for 
that it was ſituate on the Pale harbour or river; as its ſuperior monaſtery is from the Plym river in 
Devon, called St. Mary de Plym, whereon it is ſituate. From the north weſt part of this harbour of 
| FarmovTH, between the pariſhes of Budock, Gluwias, and Myler, another navigable channel ex- 
tendeth itſelf up the country to the incorporate town of Penryn. And towards the north another 
channel thereof higher up extendeth itſelf through the country from the centre about a league, and 
is navigable to Peran Well and Carnan Bridge. Further up north eaft another channel or arm of 
Falmouth harbour extends itſelf to the incorporate and coinage town of Truro, and the manor of 
Moris, and is navigable there, about nine miles diſtant from the Black Rock or Iſland aforemen- 
tion'd. Laſtly, another branch of this harbour extends to Tre/ilian bridge, where it's navigable 
between the pariſhes of St. Herme, Probus, and Merther, about ten miles from the mouth of the 
Haven and the aforefaid iſland. All which members or branches of this noble harbour are overlook'd 
by pleaſant hills and vales of land, and within the memory of man abounding with flouriſhing woods 
and groves of timber; and before that time Leland the elder in his Itinerary tells us, that this river 
VALE was in his days encompaſſed about with the loftieſt woods, oaks, and timber trees that this 
kingdom afforded, Temp. HENRY VII. and was therefore by the Britons called Caſſi-tir, and Cafſi-ter ; 
that is to ſay, Wood-Land ; from which place and haven the Greeks, fetching tin, called it and the 


I fand ſo often here mention'd in their language Caſſiteros. Thus in Bodman, Caſſiter-ſtreet formerly 


a coinage town. But now this commodity of TIN hath made ſuch havock of woods and tim- 
ber trees, in ſearching for and melting the ſame, that ſcarcely any of them are to be ſeen in thoſe 
places. For the we and trees being cut down and grubb' d wp, the hills and vales have ſubmitted 
to agriculture, and are become arable and paſture lands, aboundivg with corn, ſheep, and c:ttle. 
From the premiſes, I ſuppoſe, tis evident, what Mr. Carew in his Surcey ſaith, of this excellent 
harbour of Falmouth, that an hundred ſhips may lie at anchor within the ſame, and none of them 
fee the others main-tops; the ieaſon of which is, becauſe of the ſteep hills and long windings of the 
_ feveral channels or branches thereof. p. 123 to 125. And again: Between the pariſhes of Bud- 
oc and Gluwias, on a promontory of land ſhooting into the ſea-oreek of Falmouth harbour, between 
do valleys and hills, where the tide daily makes its flux and reflux, ſtands the ancient burrough 
of PEN-RIN, or PEN-RYTMN; i. e. the hill-head, promontory, or beak, of land; for as pen is a 
bead in Corniſh, ſo rin, or ryn, is derived from, and ſynonymous with, the gapbetical Greek „ 
rin] naſus, a noſe, nook, promontory, or beak of any matter: A name given and taken from the 
natural circumſtances of the place, as aforeſaid. And here are lofty lands, ſtill called the Rius, above 
the town. By the name Pen-rin it was taxed, as the voke lands of a conſiderable manor, in Dome's 
day roll, 20. WII LIAN I. 1087. This place I apprehend to be the Oxgimvju [Okrinum] of Era _ 
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objections to both. With reſpect to the former, Dr. Borlaſe has, in a great meaſure, 


anticipated me; whilſt he points out the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition, that the inhabitants 


of the Land's-end ſhould convey their tin in carts near two hundred miles, when they 


had as good ports on their own ſhores as on the Iſle of Wight. Not that Diodorus meant . 


to confine this buſineſs to the Danmonii of the Land's-end. But the remoteneſs of the 
Ille of Wight, even from the people who lived on the banks of the Tamar, would be a 
ſufficient objection to it. Dr. Borlaſe's remark, alſo, on the civilization of the Danmonii, 


from their intercourſe with merchants, ſeems to have ſome weight. For, ſurely, if the 


Iſle of Wight had been the common emporium, thoſe merchants need not have mixed 


with the Danmonii, They would naturally have reſided in the ſea-ports of Hampſhire, 


not of Devonſhire or Cornwall. The laſt objection of the Doctor to the Iſle of Wight 
its preſent diſtance from the main land—has no force. I am willing to allow, that the 
Ille of Wight was alternately an iſland and a peninſula, in the days of Diodorus. Since 
| thoſe days, our coaſts have undergone various changes. But, to carry on their tin-trade 
in this manner, muſt have been extremely inconvenient to the Danmonii. And it is im- 
probable, that they ſhould lay themſelves under obligations to the people of Hampſhire, 


without a motive—that they ſhould | ghana a reſtricted and uncertaia commerce in a diſtant 
unprecarious trade at home; though, at the ſame 


territory, to an unembarraſſed an 
time, the ports of Devon and Cornwall were equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of Hamp- 
ſhire. But let us diſmiſs the Ifle of Wight. One of the Scilly Ifles, called Mis, has 
the next claim to our attention. Yet it deſerves a momentary attention only. At this 


advanced 


the Greek geographer of the Danmonii, An. Dem. 140. (by Camden, through his ignorance of the Bririfh 
tongue, placed at St. Michael's Mount) it being only a corruption of Oc or O&-rin-an ; as much as to 
ſay the Oak-Nofe-Hill, or Oak-Promontory-Hill ; referring to the terminative particles of the com- 
pound words Bud-ock and Pen-rin, To prove this conjecture, I find, in the manuſcripts of the 


_ Britiſh and Welch bards and the Traides, An. Dom. 600, this place is diſtinguiſh'd with two appella- 


tions, Pen-rin-Goad (i. e. the Promontory Head Wood) and Pen-rin Hauſ-ton (that is to ſay Penrin 
Summer-Town) ; it being even to this day ſuitably called in modern Exgliſb the Summer Court Towns. 


It being thus ſituate on the ſea ſhore, it was heretofore walled and fortified for its defence againſt 


enemies; near which two watch-towers are ſtill in being. Moreover, to prove that this town was 


formerly fituated in an oa 2vood, or at leaſt ſome other wood, I call for evidence the Corniſh manu- | 


ſcript of the Creation of the World, a play, brought into Oxford in 1450, and which is till extant in 


the Bodleian library there; which will at the ſame time ſerve to evince that the now Black Rock of 


Falmouth was in old time the Iſland (viz. the Ikta) of Diodorus Siculus, by which tin was tranſported 


Into Gallia, A few words therefore of it here follow faithfully tranſcribed, with their tranſlation ; 


they being ſpoken as by Solomon, rewarding the builders of the univerſe : 
„„ Banneth an Tas wor why; | : 
Why fyth wea gwyr Gobery, 
yr Gober eredye 
Warbarth gans of Gwvecl Bohellan, 
Hlag Goad Penrin entien, _ | 
An Ennis, hag Arwinick, 
Tregimber, hag Kegillack, 
Anthetho Gurry the why Chauter. 
. 5 
Bleſſing of the Father on You ; 
You ſhall have your Reward. 
Pour wages is prepared 
Together with all the Fields of Bohellan, 
And the Med of Penrin entirely, 
The Iand and Arauinick, 
| Tregember and Xegyllack. 
Of them make yeu a Deed or Charter. 


| Laſtly; though at preſent Penryn hath no timber 4vocd pertaining thereto, yet Wiebe as memory of : 


the laſt age much «ak timber trees were extant about it, and lately ſome antient trees were growing 
in the ſtreets thereof; all pointed at and preſerved in the name of Bud-Ock, a ceve, creek, or bay of 
oak, And that the now Black Rock of Falmouth is the N Nes Ixx, xs Oxta, of the Grecks, Ji. e. 


Neſos Ik-ta ki Okta] i.e. the ifland Tke-ta and Ok-ta, ſignifying the cove, creek, or harbour good, 
and oak good, (now Falmouth) I make no queſtion. Of which ſee more under FarmouTn. Other 
wiſe, I confeſs, Bud-ike may be interpreted the bay, creek, cove, or boſom of waters, leading to the 


ſea,” p. 145, 146. : 
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advanced {tage of the Danmonian tin-trade, to have recourſe to the Scilly Iſles would be 
ridiculous. Borlaſe allows that Devonſhire had a principal ſhare in the trade. And 
would he bring down our Dartmoor-tin to one of the Scilly Ifles, to be imported thence 


to the Continent of Gaul? Beſides, he reits his hypotheſis upon an unwarrantable aſ- 


fumption ; not ſcrupling to aſſert, that ©* Diodorus corfonnds the tin-trade of the Land's- 
end with that of the Scilly Ifles. As to the fituaticn of the Scilly Ifles, they lay, accord:-. 
ing to old writers, between Europe and Britain.“ This, it ſeems, was all the ancients 


knew. Here, then, it ſuits our author's purpoſe, to expoſe the geographical inaccuracy 
of the ancients, and, particularly, their indiſtinct notion of the Scilly Iſles. Let us pro- 
ceed, The Ictis of D:odorus is diſcovered to be the Mictis of Pliny : But, unfortunately, 


the Mictis of Pliny was tix days fail from Britain. Thus, at the moment of its appear- 
ance, it vaniſhes: And we have ſeen it, oniy to regret its loſs! Vainly would the Doctor 
tell us, that “ when the ancients reckoned this place ſix days fail, they did not mean 
from the neareſt part of Britain, but from that part of Britain neareſt to Gaul, from 
which to the Scilly Iflands the diftance was, indeed, fix days uſual fail m the early times 
of navigation.” If this be admitted as a ſolution of the difficulty, it brings an argument 
in favor of the accuracy ct the ancients. Thus, at one time, the geography of the ancients 
is dark as Erebus, at another, as clear as the ſun. But when we fay, that an iſland lying 
off the coaſt of Britain, is fix days {ail from it, are we not underſtood to mean, the part of 
Britain neureſt to the iftand ? Any other interpretation ſeems forced. Grant, however, 
for the ſake of argument, that Mictis was ſix days ſail from that“ part of Britain neareſt 


to and in fight of Gaul.” Does this conceſſion bring us nearer to the point in queſtion ? 


Hath Maictis any new pretenſions to our notice, as the Ictis of Diodorus ? By adopting 
Borlafe's opinion, we dettroy at once the authority of Diodorus—we daih to atoms the very 
paſſage which is the groundwork of all our theories. If Iris be Midtis, it mult either be 
the zſle io which tin was conveyed from the ſurrounding iflets of Scilly; or it muſt be the i/le 


to which tin xuas convezed from the Land's-end—1n both caſes previouſly ts the exportaiton 


of this metal into Gaul. In the fi cale (which Borlaſe fuppoſes to be true) Diodorus talks 


abſolute nonſenſe. And Borlaſe obliges him tg inform us, in the ſelf-ſame words, (a) 


ce that the people of the Land's-end convey their tin in carts to an adjacent iſland, whence 


it is ſhipped off tor Gaul—and that the people of Scilly convey their tin in carts from all 


their iſlets, to one common iſland, whence it is thipped off for Gaul.” This is all in one 


breath! It is like the ſatyr blowing hot and cold! Thus is our poor hiſtoriau preſſed into 


the ſervice of conjeckuriſts. Thus cruelly is he tortured, and forced to mutter falſnood, 
as he writhes npon the wheel of the executioner. In the /econd caſe, Diodorus leads our 
merchants to their journey's end, by a route moſt unconſcionably circuitous. When the 


Corniſh would go eaſtward, the Greek, in mere wantonneſs, turns their faces to the welt. 
Not to inſiſt on the expedition of the Devonſhire miners from the hills of Dartmoor to 


the Scilly-Ifles, to have their goods fhipped off tor France, let us look only to the hard 
lot of the inhabitants of the Bolerium. With the view of conveying their tin to Gaul, 


| Diodoras orders them to ſet off—for the Iſles of Scilly. The Scilly Illes lie about nine 
leagues weſt of the Land's-end: And over nine leagues were the Danmonu doomed to 
drive their waggons. Having accompliſhed, however, this more than Herculean labor, they 


had, I ſuppoſe, to felicitate themſelyes on the progreſs of their tin towards the Gallic coaſt. 
But a truce to badinage. Borlaſe was clearly miſled by ſounds, when he ſubſtituted M:&is 


for 14/5. In his Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, he ſays: „ Where this Ictis was, I really 


cannot inform the reader.“ Yet, in his ancient and preſent. State of the Iſles of Scilly, he 
„does not at all doubt but that by Ictis, Diodorus Siculus meant Mictis''—whence we 


might almoſt infer, that in the theory which I have been examining, he was occupied by 


the delirium of the moment. Next comes the Black-rock conjecture ; which, though it 


was thrown out at random by Halſe, who underſtood neither Greek nor Latin, and hath 
been ſupported by Pryce, who was confeſſedly ignorant of Greek, and whoſe knowledge 
of the Latin was equivocal, is yet ſpecious, and I will venture to fay, ingenious. Such 


it appears, when we conſider. the periodical peninſularity of the Black-rock in former 


times, the name of Tchta correſponding with Ixks, and the fituation of Falmouth harbour 
| lefs objectionable than that of the Ifle of Wight, or of the Scilly Iſles. But ſeveral iſlands 
on our coaſts were temporary peninſulas : So that the caſe of the Black-rock is not ſingu- 


lar. 


(a) It is all the ſame in the Greek to literalize a vulgar proverb. 
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jar. As ta the name of Ickta (or 14) it is commonly applied to creeks in Corngrall(a) : 
And, the ſituation of the Black-rock (though comparatively good) was not the moſt 
eligible for the Danmonii ealt of the Tamar. In ſhort, as it is the caſual name of Ickta 
which wings us to the harbour of Falmouth, I can by no means alight on the Black-Rock 

as the voroy Teo aryny of Diodorus. Here, then, we hover in vain : And, though we have 
long fluttered over the world of waters, we have found no reſting-place. To raiſe objec- 


tions in this manner, againſt the theories of others, is caſy: But to form a new theory, is 


difficult. Perhaps, in the preſent cafe, no conjecture can be thrown out, that may boldly 
claim univerſal attention. It is not, therefore, with an air of triumph that I propoſe my 
own opinions. With the view of exciting antiquarians to this enquiry, I have only to 
intimate, that I have often looked to the Hand of ST. NICHOLAS, as the Ictis of Dio- 
dorus. In this light, ST. NicHoLas ſeems to be entitled to a moment's conſideration. 
It is fituated in Pymouth- Sound, © the firſt promontory on the welt fide of which, (ſays 


Carew) is Rame-head. From thence trending Perxlece- Point, you diſcover Kings-/and and 


Caujam-Bay. In the mouth of the harbour, lyeth ST. NiCHOLAas Ifland; in faſhion 


Joſengy, in quantity about 3. acres, ſtrongly fortifyed, carefully guarded, and ſubject to 


the commaunder of Plymmouth fort. From this iſland, a range of rocks reacheth over to 
the ſouthaweſt ſhore, difcovered at the low auater of ſpring tides, & leaving onely a narrow 


entrance in the midſt called the Yate, for ſhips to paſſe thorow, whereto they are directed b 


certaine markes at laud. (b) 5 | 5 | | 

From the correſpondence of this deſcription with that of Diodorus Siculus—from the 
appellation of Ii - from the icite of St. Nicholas at the mouth of the Tamar from its 
central poſition in regard to Devon and Cornwall from the actual conventions of the 
Devonſhire and Cornith miners, in its vicinity from the ancient mines both to the eaſt 
and welt of it, particularly the. tin-works of Dartmoor from its ſituation in reference to 


Gaul—and from the Grecian factory at the Ramhead, near which it lies, as connected 
with the Greeks of Marſeilles, I confeſs, I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion that this little iſle might 


name of St. Nicholas. The ſpace between Ictis and the main-land (he adds) becomes 
an iſthmus at the reflux of the tide. Such, even now, may almoſt be ſaid of St. Nicholas; 


 fince “ from this iſland, a range of rocks reacheth over to the ſouth-welt ſhore, diſcovered 
at the low water of ſpring-tides. It 1 remarkable, that this range of rocks is called the 
Bridge: Nor have I a doubt but that in the time of our hiſtorian, this bridge was paſſa- 


ble: And great quantities of tin, from the weſt, were, probably, carried over it, in Cor- 


niſh waggons. Diodorus, alſo, informs us, that the iſles in general, between Britain and 
the continent, were, in this manner, alternately, iſlands and peninſulas—the truth of which 


is abundantly proved by the Britiſh hiftory, and tradition, and the obſervations of the 


naturaliſt. © But the Ictis of Diodorus, may the objector ſay, muſt have been a larger iſle 
than that of St. Nicholas.“ Doubtleis it was a larger ifle than St, Nicholas appears at 


have been the identical Is. The correſpondence of this deſcription with that of Diodorus 
FSiculus, muſt be evident at a glance. Dicdorus deſcribes a certain iſle adjacent to the 
ſhores of Britain-—»n96» Tpoxeneyy. Such is St. Nicholas. And this ule (he intimates) 
is ſituate between Britain and the continent: So is St. Nicholas. The name of this iſle, _ 
he ſays, is Ii. And Ictis, we ſhall fee (which is Cornubritiſh) was probably the firſt 


. 


preſent. Let us recollect, however, the vaſt changes that have taken place, on all the 


cCoaſts of Britain and its neighbouring iſles, ſince the time of Diodorus: Let us look only 
to the alterations in the Scilly Iſles. That they have been greatly reduced from their 


original ſize, is evident. And, very poſſibly, St. Nicholas has been reduced in the fame 
by 


proportion. All the ſouth-weſt coaſts and adjacent iſlands have ſuffered, more or leſs, 


(a) “ Ickma com 
Borlaſe's Vocabulary. Ss | „ | 
(s) Carew's Survey, p. 99. Riſdon's deſcription of this harbour and of the iſland, is as follows: 
„Between Tamer and Plym, is ſituate that town fometime called Sutton, of its ſoutherly ſcite. In 


the Saxons heptarchy, this harbour was called Tamervorth (as is to be read in the life of St. Indrac- 
tus) if St. NicyoLas Ifland be not meant thereby. For Weorth, in Saxon, is a river-iſland.— Juſt 
before the harbour's mouth, lieth St. NICHOLAS's ifland, for form lozengee, by eſtimation three 


| acres of land, ſtrengthened by art as well as nature, and is ſubject to the command of the captain 
of Plimouth fort.” Leland ſays, that © Walterus de Valle torta gave to Plymtoun-Priorie the Iſle of 

S. Nicor As cum cuniculis, conteyning a 2. acres of ground, or more, and lying at the mouthes of 

"Tore © Py rover,” Itinerary; Yor 2p nn eee en oe nee unnnn— 


aon termination of creeks in Cornwall; as Pordinzck, Pradnick, | Portyſsick.” 
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. 438 HISTORICAL VIEWS or DEVONSHIRE. 
the force of the elements, particularly by the nes of the ſea. Why, then, ſhould 


we except St. Nicholas from. the wreck? Thoſe, however, who are acquainted with the 
preſent appearance of St. Nicholas, will make no ſuch exception. From its ſhelving 


meas — 
- 


j _ coaſts towards the ſea, there are rocks that run out to a great length. At low water, their 
1 fur faces are viſible: And they are evidently very extenſive. en we conſider, then, 
tl the defalcation of the ſhore, from ſubſidences of earth and other cauſes, it ſeems rea- 
of  fonable to wr ous that theſe — * of rock towards the fea, were once covered with 
10 ſtrata of gravel and ſand and earth, forming a part of the Iſle of St. Nicholas; but that 
| | theſe different layers were removed in a courſe of time from their foundation of rock, 
* fretted away by the gradual fluctuation of the ſea, diſturbed and tumbled into the deep 
mY from the mining of ſubterraneous waters, divulſed and daſhed to atoms amidft earth- 
wo quakes and the violence of the tempeſt. In ſhort, failors have made preciſely the ſame 
NA obſervations on the rocks contiguous to St. Nicholas, as on thoſe between the Scilly Iſles 
1 | and the Corniſh coaſt. Exceptmg towards Mount-Edgecumbe and the ſea, no rocks are 
1 diſcoverable adjoining to this iſland. The other parts of its coaſts are waſhed' by deep 
wk | water. Towards the ſea, however, the water 1s extremely ſhallow, and large beds of 
Wa | rock are very apparent—whence I conclude, that a great part of the iſland hath diſap- 
=. pPeared: Nor is it unlikely, that in the age of our hiſtorian, St. Nicholas was even in 
170 . pPoint of ſize, as eligible an „ Ne as the Iſle of Wight. (42) With reſpect to the 
= - | name of I#zs, Ick is undoubtedly a Corniſh word, ſignifying à creek. It is preſerved in 
| the names of various places in the neighbourhood of the Tamar, and the Plym : And all 


| 1 | ttutle land near the mouths of theſe rivers is full of creeks. In his deſcription of the courſe 
w_— of the Tamar, Borlaſe tells us, (5) that the Tamar receiving the Tavy on the eaſt, 
and having made a creek into the pariſhes of Botsflemming and Landulph or the weſt, 


| 3 becomes a ſpacious harbour; and waſhing the foot of the ancient borough' of Saltaſſi 
| | | | within half a mile, is joined by the Lynher creek and river; then paſſing ſtraight” for- 
Nas © . ward forms the noble harbour of Hamoze, (c) called formerly Tamerworth (4); where 


making two large creeks, one called St. John's, the other Millbrook, at the weſt, and 
Stonehouſe creek at the eaſt (after a courſe of about forty miles, nearly ſouth) the Tamar 
pum into the ſea, having Mount Edgcumbe for its weſtern, and the lands of Stone- 
_ houſe and St. Nicholas Ifland, in Plymouth Sound, for the eaſtern boundary.” The 
woos of Diodorus, then, had received a. Corniſb name, in the days of the hiſtorian. On 
_ the coaſts of Hampſhire, we are acquainted with no ſuch term as Ic or Ickra, or Ixlis, 
as ſynonymous with creek, And the Corniſh would naturally give this name to an 


In 5 : rand on their own ſhores, not to the Iſle of Wight. Ioxhis was a Corniſh iſland, on the 
{0 . Corniſli coaſt, known by a Corniſh name, and ſo denominated by the people of Corn- 
i | wall. In the mean time, the name of Ictis may, with as much reaſon, be appropriated _ 


4 8 to the Ile. of St. Nicholas as to the Black-Rock : Yet it was chiefly the name, which 
1 led Halſe and Pryce to exalt their Black-Rock into the voy of the Greek hiſtorian. 
The preſent appellation of our Iſſand, is evidently modern. In the Saxon Period, its 
name is ſupp fea to have been Tamerworth, an iſiand at the mouth of the Tamar. But 
Isis is a term more peculiarly deſcriptive of it the ifand of creeks, or the. creek-1fland.—- 
From its fituation at the mouth of ſuch e navigable. river as the Jamar, St. Nicholas 
was well calculated for the purpoſes of merchandize. And the Tamar was, undoubt- 
edly, navigated. by the Phenicians and Greeks. As it was entered, in a ſubſequent 
period, by the Danes, whence they committed their depredations both on the Devon- 
hire and Corniſh. fides of it, fo was it frequented: by the earlieſt inhabitants of Danmo- 
nium, who, with their freights of tin, failed down to the Iſle of St. Nicholas. — The 
central ſituation of St. Nicholas, with regard both to Devonſhire and Cornwall, will afford 
us, alſo, juſt grounds for ſuppoſing it to have been the general depoſitory. of. the tin raiſed 
both to the eaſt and weſt. The 3 navigators are thought to have come N. the 
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(a) Let me repeat; that I. do not here atquieſee in probabibties. Mr: Scawen tells us, in his MS. 
that ( REI Was A VALLEY BETWEEN' RAMHEAD AND LOOE.““ Ant in a clear day, he 
ſays; there is to be ſeen at the bottom of the ſea, a league from the ſhore, a wood of timber... 
5) Nat; Hiſt. ps 37, 38. Scant à mile lower lyith Liner Creke; goyng up onto S. Germane's. 
herr brekith a litle Crete, out caullid John's or: Antony. And at the meuth about S. NT cor As 
drekith in a Creet goying up to Milbrok 2z. miles up im land from the mayn haven. Leland's Itin. 
vol. 2, p. 41. (c) Saxon name Ham- oze; that is, the wet ovzy Habitaxĩ on, circult; or inclafurs- 
(4) Camden, page 26. | 18 | „% ER 
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Tamar, very ſoon after their acquaintance with Danmonium. (3) They mult have dif- 
covered, therefore, the Iſle of St, Nicholas, before they had eftabliſhed any tactories int 
this county. But, in the preſent advanced ſtate of the Britiſh commerce, St. Nicholas 
was ſurely familiar to the different ſettlers, who availed themſelves, I doubt not, of its 
advantageous ſituation. Whilſt the coloniſts of the north of Devon conveyed their 
tin to the banks of the Tamar, whence it might have been ſhipped off and brought down 
the river to this iſland, and whilit the inhabitants of Dartmoor and all the country bor- 
dering upon the Tamar, freighted their veſſels in the ſame manner, and unloaded them; 
alſo, at St. Nicholas; the Corniſh even from the Land's-end (as Diodorus intimates) 
were driving their waggons towards the {ame common depoſitory to which they might 
eaſily paſs at low water. That our idea of the convenience of ſuch a central ſpot to the 
tin-traders of Devon and Cornwall, is perfectly juſt, ſeems evinced in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, by the actual meetings of the Devonſhire and Corniſh miners on (0) Hengston-down, at 
no great diſtance from our iſiand, tor the purpoſe of renewing the remembrance of their 


unwritten laws (their traditional obſervances of high antiquity) and of ſettling various 


da in which both parties were intereſted, either as tin-manufacturers or merchants 


Periodical aflociations of this kind were natural. And ſuch periodical aſſociations took 


place in the vicinity of St. Nicholas from time immemorial, many ages before the exiſt- 
ence of any written ſtannary laws, and probably in the Britiſh Period. If, then, the 


_ Devonſhire and Corniſh miners were in the habit of conſulting their mutual convenience, 


by ſuch meetings at a central ſpot, is it not fair to conclude, that they had a regard, alio, 
to the common advantage, in the actual exportation of their tin, and that they conveyed 


this metal to ſome port of traffick, equally commodious co both parties? This port was 
ſome iſland on their coaſts: And where can an iſland be found more acceſiible to both 


parties, than that of St. Nicholas? If St. Nicholas were in thoſe days \nifictently large for 
ſuch a general port of traſick (and I doubt not but it was) its fituation more eligible 
than that of any other iſland on the ſouth-weſt ſhores, would inſtantly determine its preten- 
ſions to the rank I have given it in the commercial worid.—Let us add to this, the veſti- 


ges ancient tiy-works in its vicinity. We are informed, from records, that“ all the old 


mines on Dartmoor, are on its weſtern fide towards the Tamar.” This is a curious cir- 
cumitance. And there is no doubt but the races of old tin-works are chiefly on the welt 
fide of the foreſt, Here are ſtrong marks both of thode and ſtream works. The boldeſt 


veſtiges, alſo, of onr ancient Corniſh mines, are very near the Tamar.(c) It is natural, . 


therefore, to conjecture, that the greater abundance of tin on the banks of the Tamar, 
would give a proportionate conſequence to the adventurers of the neighbourhood ; and 
that the weight of intereſt thus irreſiſtibly acquired, would render their own diſtrict the 


confluence of merchants and the fervor of commerce.—In the mean time, the tug 
/ St. Nicholas in reſpect to Gaul, is ſurely preferable either to that of the Scilly Ifles or 
of the Black-rock. To the Ifle of Wight I ſhall not recur ; as the trade in queſtion was 
not with Hampſhire but with Devonſtire and Cornwall. But on this point, as ſingly 


(a) Mr. Pinkerton is certainly correct in his idea, that the Caſſiterides did not mean, excluſively, 


the Scilly Iſles, but, alſo, Great Britain and Ireland. eg 5 
(3) K From Plymouth Haven, paſſing farther into the countrie, Hengsten done preſenteth his 


waſte head and ſides to our fight. This name it borroweth of Hengst, which in the Saxon ſignifieth 


a horſe, & to ſuch leaſt daintie beaſts it yeelderh fitteſt paſture, The countrie people have a by word 
that” | _ Hengſten-downe, well ywrought, 5 
„„ 11s ͤ worth London towne, deare ybought. 125 | 
Which grewe from the ſtore of tynne, in former times, there digged up: But that gainfull plentis 
is now fallen to a ſcant - ſaving ſcarcitie. Carew's Survey, p. 115. 50 | 8 
(c) © By the ryver of Tamar from the hedde north north eſt yſſuyng owt towarde the ſowthe, the 
contery being hilly, ys fertile of corne & greſſe with ſum tyune warkes wrougth by wiolens of water. 
Hengiſton beyng a hy hylle, and nere Tamar, yn the eaſt part, baryn of his ſelf, yet is fertile by yeld- 
Ing of tynne both be <vater & dry warkes.” Leland's Itin, vol, 4, p. 123. (Oxford edit, 1769.) 


principal ſeat of commerce. Others, indeed, reaſoning differently, may imagine, that the 
eee e of the Tamar by our tin-merchants, or the eſtabliſhment of an emporium 
on the Iſle of St. Nicholas, was itſelf the occaſion of multiplying the tin-works in he 
neighbouring country; ſince the expences of carriage or conveyance muit have decreaſed 
in proportion to the nearneſs of the commodity to the place of exportation; not to nen- 
tion other advantages which would accrue from raiſing and preparing the tin, amidſt the 
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taken, I lay no ſtreſs; though it may be adduced, with others, in favor of my hypo: 
theſis. My laſt argument was drawn from he Greek factory at the Rambead (near which 
St. Nicholas lies) as connected with the Greeks of Marſeilles. The Greeks of the Ramhead 
had called this promontory xg prlwnoy 3 they had given the name of Taxes (a) to the 
river, at the mouth of which our iſland is ſituated ; and to the iſland itſelf they had pro- 
bably affixed the appellation of Is. And nothing is more likely, than that this Grecian 
factory ſupported a regular correſpondence with their brethren at Marſeilles. As the com- 
munication, therefore, of the Danmonu with foreign merchants through the port of Ictis, 
was iudiſpulably with the Greeks of Marſeilles (for this is an hiſtorical fact, not an hypothe- 
tical poſition) I conceive jt probable, that the port of Ictis was ar the Ifle of St. Nicholas 
adjoining to our Grecian factory of the Rambead. Diodorus notices our tin-trade with 
Marſeilles from the port of Ictis, at this very conjuncture: And, at this very conjuncture, 
a Grecian factory correſponding with the Greeks of Marſeilles, were eſtabliſhed at the 
Hein uus ] cloſe to which lay the Iſle of St. Nicholas.—On the whole, I think, theſe 
concurring circumſtances give a plauſible air, at leaſt, fo my hypotheſis : And I have 
ſtated my 1deas merely as theoretical. At all events, I conceive, my readers will agree with 
me in opinion, that St. Nicholas hath as fair a claim to the commercial preheminence of 
Ixlis, as either the Ifle of Wight, or one of the Scilly Iſles, or the Black-rock of Falmouth. 
At this advanced ſtage of the Britiſh commerce, there were, doubtleſs, other marts of 
trade on the ſouth-coaſt of Danmonium. Such was the caſe, alſo, on the north ſhore ; 
_ whilſt commercial ſettlements were formed on the Jugum Ocrinum, communicating with 
the country on either fide of it. Among other ports was the Oſtium Iſcæ fluvii, imme- 
diately connected with the capital: and at Helenis Promontorium, Ocrinum Promontorium, 
and Promontorium Anttveſleum, inferior factories, poſſibly, were eſtabliſhed. (6) And, in 
the north of Devon, the Phenicians, we doubt not, were carrying on a trade of ſome 
conſequence at Hertland-Point ; whilſt Okehampton, on the Ocrinum Jugum, was the prin- 

_ cipal link in the great commercial cham. _ | : RO 

Who theſe foreign merchants were, that purchaſed the tin from the Danmonians in. 
this iſland, and tranſported it to the coaſt of Gaul, and thence overland to Marſeilles, 
the hiſtorian hath not informed us. Probably, the Greeks of Marſeilles, at firſt, ſent 
agents of their own to Ictis, to negociate this buſineſs, but afterwards received the Britiſh 
tin, and other commodities, from the hands of the Gauls ; fince the conduct of ſuch a 
trade over the continent of Gaul, required the aſſiſtance of its inhabitants. The Greeks 
of Marſeilles, after they had begun to trade in this manner, could not expect to confine 
the Britiſh commerce to themſelves. They had ſeen rivals in the Gauls, particularly the 
merchants of Narbonne, a rich and flouriſhing city, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
not far from the mouth of the Rhone. After the diviſion of the Britiſh trade between 
Marſeilles and Narbonne, the merchants of Gaul opened ſeveral new routs for conveying 
their goods from Britain over the continent of Gaul, to theſe two great cities. They 

brought their goods from Britain up the river Seine, as far as it was navigable, and thence 
| conveyed them, on horſes, overland, to the Rhone, on which they again embarked them; 
and, falling down that river to the Mediterranean, landed them either at Marſeilles or 
Narbonne. On their return, they brought goods for the Danmonian market from theſe _ 
cities up the Rhone, as far as it was navigable, thence overland to the Seine, and down. 
the river, and acroſs the channel to Ictis, and other parts of Britain. But, becauſe fo 
long a navigation up ſo rapid a river as the Rhone, was attended with great difficulties, 
they ſometimes landed their goods at Vienne or Lyons, carried them overland to the 
rs . nr op ns. ED 85 Loire, 


(5 Dr. Stukeley ſeems to inſinuate, that there was a Greek ſettlement or factory at Seaton. “ Juſt 
by the preſent haven wall, at Seaton (ſays Stukeley) is a long pier or wall jutting out into the ſea— 
made of great rocks piled together, to the breadth of ſix yards. They told me, it was built many 
years ago by one Courd, once a poor ſailor ; who being ſomewhere in the Mediterranean, was told 
by a certain Greek, that much tre ſure was hid upon Hogſdon-hill near here, and that ?his memorial 
was tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors, Courd, upon his return, digging there, found the golden mine 
—and at his own expence built this wall, with an intention to reſtore the harbour. The people 
hereabouts firmly believe the ſtory; and many have dug in the place with like hopes. This tradi- 
tion reminds me of the old Greek pilot, who referred Mr. Anſon to the days of his anceſtors—point- 
ing with conccious pride to the ifle of Tenedos, and exclaiming “ there cur flects lay —-during the 
ſiege of Troy. | | 7 TOR 1 . 
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Loire, and down that river to Vennes, and other cities on the coaſt of Britanny, and 
thence embarked them for Britain. The trade, by this ſecond route, was carried on by 
the Veneti, the belt navigators of the ancient Gauls. A third route was from Britain to 
the mouth of the Garonne, up that river as far as it was navigable, and thence overland 
to Narbonne. The trade of Britain, however, was not long confined to Danmonium, 

after it came into the hands of the Gaulith merchants. It gradually extended to all the 

coaſts oppoſite to Gaul: And the Belgz and other nations, who poſſeſt theſe coaſts, kept 
up a conſtant intercourſe with the continent whence they came. (2) | 


In 


(a) The following is an extract from Chapple's long digreffion on the Britiſh commerce a digreſ- 
fioa from which he frequently digrefles ; © juch vegatory deviations” ferving, in his opinion, to relieve 
the tediouſneſs of © ixvariably plodding in the ſame dull track! II © It may be proper to remark 
that although, in the courſe of our enquiries on this ſubject, we have ſuppoſed with Dr. Borlaje, 
that the Phœ nicians took thoſe parts of Devon and Cornoa!l! which produced tin to be iflands, and 
included them as ſuch, with thoſe now denominated the Scilly Iſlands; yet this was only meant of 
the notions they might have of them at the time when they firſt diſcovered them; when they could 

know no more of Britain or us iſles than the fituation of thoſe parts of the coaſts on which they 
janded, or had obſerv'd from their ſhips ; and could no more gueſs at their extent or connection, 
than the modern Europeans could, till very lately, whether New Holland or New Zealand were 
iſlands or continent. But we cannot ſoppoſe, that ſuck expert navigators, as the Pbæniciaas un- 
doubtedly were, could long remain ignorant that the eaſtern parts of the tin- countries, with which 
they muſt foon have eſtabſiſn'd a conſtant trade for that metal, were connected with, and parts of, 
a much larger tract of hund than any of thoſe little iſtands with which they had at firſt confounded 
them. And yet the Greets, who were by them ſupplied with it, but were wholly unacquainted with 
the ſituation or extent of the countries whence they had it, might ſtil} continue the name they had 
originally adopted to diſti;iguiſh them, and which became the common appellation of all places pro- 
ductive of tin; which metal was by the ancients taken to be a ſpecies of lead, and frequently fo 
call'd. Thus Mela, ſpeaking of the iſles of the northern ocean, mentions ſome Celtic ones which, 
becauſe abounding in lead, were all call'd by one common name, Caſſiterides(1): And Pliny ſays, (2) 
the Caſſiterides were ſo call d by the Greets from being fruitful in lead ; meaning a: white fort of 
lend (as they ſuppoſed it to be, tho” in reality a different metal) which Czar in his commentaries 
{ſpeaxing of the tin of the midland or interior parts of Britain) called plumbum album. That the 
Phwericians themſelves did not immediately know or diſtinguiſh the tin-country of the Daznonii from 
the Scilly Ifles, as they were afterwards call'd, cannot be wonder'd at; tho” for the reaſon above 
fuggefted, we can't doubt of their being ſoon apprized of their being diſtin and ſeparate from them, 
and that they could furyyſh them with tin in much greater abundance than thoſe detach'd little 
iſlands could produce. Other nations however, for above 500 years after this, knew very little of 
the Britiſb Iſles, or whether Britain itfelf were really fuch or not: And tho“ Julias Cefar, at his in- 
vaſion of Britain, appears to have been well inform'd af the extent of its fourbera coatts (for the 
account he gives of it differs but a very few miles from the truth, according to our modern maps, 
however incorrect in his other dimenſions deduced from the random gueſſes of the inhabitants), and 
had been apprized of its having tin in its interior parts as above mention'd; yet he takes no parti- 
cular notice of thoſe iſlands which had long fupplied the world therewith.— And tho' Strabo, who 
wrote 70 years after Cæſar's invaſion, in his account of the bearing and ſituation of the Caffterides 
from Gades, plainly directs ns, towards the Land's End in C:rvwvalt, and the iflands fituate near it; 
and the number of the principal ones {of which, he tells us, all but one were inhabited) were not 
unknown to him (3); yet ke appears ignorant of their real diſtance; of which he, in bis third book, 
* _ id | 5 | th ö onl7 
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(4) In Celticis aliquot ſunt, quas, quia plambo abundant, uno emnes Cafiteridaz appeliant, Fomp. Met. hb. 3. cap. 11. 
{2) Caffterides difizz a Giæcis a fertilitate plunibi. Þlin, lib, 4 cap. $2, + ſtanni cn. quod plumbi ſpecies havebatur,” 
IIill. Comment. Dionyſ. p. 222. ed. 167 6. | | 3 5 | | | > 
ns n 7 | 1 1 . | E NN 1 1 * * 3 RY IP, ' Vu © neu TI 
(3) He reckons ten of them lying clole together: Al ve K TEES GA Ae io,, x-. 8 EVYVUS 
> We Wc — 5 - b "pF" "iN / 5 222 "208. . Wo. 
CAINAWY, TIEOS HEKTOY UNO TE Twly ATA CN Agee MENRY 121 u d' AU S Eyty TAS 
Dy MA OH av0puro VEWTTH „Se. Strab. nb. 3. prope ſinem.—Caſſiterides inſule decem ſunt nume ro, vice 
inv icem, ab Artabrorum portu verſus teptertrionem in alto te mati. Una carum deſerta eft, religuz ab hominibus incoluntur, 
Nc. Interp. Xylandr. And Camden, who doubts not but that theſe Caſhterides were thoſe naw call'd the Seilly Iſlands, ohſerves, 
that there are really but ten of them of any note, viz, St. Mary's, Anneth, Agi 5, Sampſon, Silly, Brefer, Ruſce or Treſcaw, 
St. Helen's, St. Martin's, and Arthur. Indeed he reckons 145 iHands that go by the name of Scilly Iflands, * all clothed with 
graſs, and covered with greenifh mols ; bekdes many hideous rocks and great tones above water.“ But, as he had before 
intimated, this number (tho” it exceeds that of ten, as reckon'd by Euſtathr1us and Strabo, by above ten times as many) atfords 
no good argument againſt their being the fang wrth the Caſſiterides of the ancients; lince the ſame would hold equally good 
againſt the numbers of the Hæbudes and Orcades as 16ckon'd by Ptolemy, * The truth on't is {fays he), the ancient writers 
knew nothing certain of theſe remote parts n lands; no more than we of the Iflands in the Streights of Magellan, and 
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In what manner the commodities I have noticed, were conveyed from one diſtrict, or 


from one country to another, we may have caſually obſerved : But it is a point, worthy 


a diftnct 


only 0 they were to the northward of Gades, but out in the high ſeas, and here ſeems to have 
ſuppos d them ſomewhere off that coaſt of Old Spain which was then poſſeſs'd by the Artabri and 


eltici Nerii in the northern part of the ancient Laſitania, near the promontory of Nerium, now 
P P , 


call'd Cape-Fini terre: : But elſewhere (lib. 2.) he had directed us to a much more northerly ſitu- 


ation of them. (1) Mela alſo, who wrote about 20 years after Strabo, when the Emperor Claudius 
nad juſt made his expedition into Britain, and was about to triumph for his ſucceſs there, —declines 


giving any deſcription of a country ſo little known to the Romans as Britain then was; but only ex- 
preſſes his expectation of its being ſoon more certainly known, fince the Emperor had, by his con- 
queſt of people before untamed, and of ſome till then unknown, open d a way to further diſcove- 
ries of what it was, and what it might produce. (2) - Vet it was not till 40 years after this, when 


Agricola's fleet ſail d round it, that the Romans certainly knew it to be an iſland. After the coali- 


tion of the Phenicians of Gades with their brethren the Carthaginians, that powerful nation in con- 
zunction with them, muſt have continued to carry on the tin-trade with the Danmonii ; ſtill carefully 


- concealing it from all competitors. Theſe they had taken every precaution to exclude; and 8 


long preſery'd to themſelves the uninterrupted and unrivall'd enjoyment of this beveficial branch o 
their commerce under the protection of the Tyrians, would be (as we are aſſured they were) equally 


attentive to it in concert with their new colleagues and no leſs powerful protectors; who could not 


but eſteem the continuance of this monopoly a moſt important object of their national concern. And 
fo ſollicitous were they to ſecure it, that when the Romans, after they became acquainted with navi- 
gation (of which they were wholly ignorant 'till engaged in the firſt Punic war, about 260 years 


before Chrif),(3) ſent out their doggers to watch and follow a Phoenician ſhip, with a view to a diſ- 


covery of the place where they traded tor this valuable commodity z the Phœnician mariner perceiving 


racir deſign, which it behoved him by all means to diſappoint, would voluntarily run his ſhip on 
ſome ſhoal, to decoy the Romans into the like perilous fituation 3 which from their as yet imperfect 


{kill in navigation might prove fatal to them, but from which he himſelf well knew how to diſengage 
himſelf and his ſhip, with ſome preſent loſs indeed, but little or no danger. For that he did not 
fink his . and en and crew in it, (a) as ſome have groundleſsly luppolFth * is ſufficiently evi- 


deny 


the whole tract of New Guiney.” See Gibſ. Camd. 1112, ed. . 3. where he gives other reaſons for 3 the Scilly | 


jſlands to be the Caſſiierides ; but none inconſiſtent with our ſuppoſition, that the r tracts of Cornwall and Devon. were 


included with them under the ſame denomination. Chapple. 


(4) Strabo, in his 2d book here referr'd to, after deſcribing the courſe of t the navigation along the weſtern oe of 3 
to that of the Artabrj, and then turning with an obtuſe angle eaſtward, n off the- Pyrences ; coy as follows :=—— 


TovTois 08 Ta ze 155 BeeTavixss AvTINENTH 06 &prov. d Aus OF LET rols Aeglapois 
Illu, pos flo, 4 Karliregides KLA2P{LEVHE VATOL, DEAL 10s v To Beelzvixov Tus 


NI vH. His occiduæ Britanniæ partes oppoſitæ ſunt verſus ſeptentrionem. Itemque Artabris verſus ſepten- 

trionem opponuntur inſule Cattiterides, . quaſi fi ſlannarias dicas,] in pelago, & Britannico propemodum ſitæ climate. (In- 
terp. Xylandr) i. e. Oppoſite to theſe towards the north, are the weſtern parts of Britain. Alſo over agaiuſt the Artabri 

to the north lie thoſe iſlands which they call Caſſiterides (Attice Cattiterides), ſituate out in the main ſea very nearly in the 
| ſame climate with Britain. — This evidently points out to us the Scilly Iſlands, as no other will ſo well anſwer this deſcrip- 
tion: And tho” Strabo might not ſuppoſe them fo near that weſtern part of Britain which he mentions, nor their being ſo 
exactly in the ſame climate and latitude, as they really are; this is leſs to be wonder'd at, than that, from the intelligence 


he could then have concerning thoſe Britiſh Iſles, he ſhould be enabled to give ſo true an account of them. Chapple. 8 
(2) Brittannia qualis ſit, qualeſque progeneret, mox certiora & magis explorata dicentur. Quippe tamdiu clauſam aperit 
ecce principum maximus; nec indomitarum modo ante ſe, verum ignotarum quoque gentium victor, propriarum rerum fidem | 
ut bello affectavit, ita triumpho declaraturus portat,” Hong. Mel. lib. 3. cap. 1 
(3) Ech. Rom. Hiſt. b. 2. ch, g. | 


(4) If it could be ſo underſtood, it had been a more extraordinary inſtance of patriotic 600 than that of Sinti him- 


ſelf; who for the ſuppoſed good of his country leapt alone into the pit of deſlruction, without involving his ſlaves or depend- 
ents in the ſame perdition. This might be deemed heroic in a Roman knight, who might promiſe himſelf immortal fame 


as the fancied reward of ſo much merit; but it would have been condemnable as the height of folly and moſt ridiculous 


SN] knight-errantry in a Phoenician ſhip-maſter, to devote himſelf and his crew to the devouring waves to prevent the diſcovery 


of a ſtate ſecret; when, as none could eſcape to teſtify his patriotiſm, it would for eyer remain doubtful whether his fate 


were owing to accident or delign, and conſequently could not infure him even the empty applauſe of his countrymen as a 
tribute to his manes. Could a Dutch trader to Amboyna be prevail'd on by the warmth of his patriotiſm to hazard, his 


own life at leaſt, by a voluntary ſhipwreck, to ſecure the monopoly of the ſpice-trade? If not, we have as little reaſon to 


ſuppoſe the monopolizers of tin would take any ſuch deſperate methods to guard againſt and preclude interlopers from hav- 


ing any ſhare in it. For the diſpoſitions of the modern Dutch and the ancient Phœnicians ſeem extremely ſimilar, in reſpe&} 


to trade and commerce and the means of ſecuring it; and tho' neither might much ſcruple, on urgent occaſions, to offer 


human ſacrifices to Plutus, yet to make themſelves the victims, merely to promote the advantage of others, and in total 
excluſion of their own, would be quite out of character. Avarice and ſelfiſhneſs are inconſiſtent with public ſpirit ; and tho” 
they may accidentally contribute to promote the public welfare, this ſeldom or neyer happens but when they are ſtimulated 
to it by intereſted views. We have heard indeed of a miſer who died to ſave charges; but this was to eee his own 

kad undiminiſh'd, not to inereale the riches of the community, pie, | 
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a diſtin& examination. We have already ſeen, that the ancient Britons were not unac- 
quainted with the moſt perfect method ww land- 2 yet diſcovered, long before they 


Were 


dent; ſince Strabo, from whom we have this account, immediately adds, that“ preſerving himſelf 
from ſhipwreck, he was afterwards compenſated out of the public treaſury for the loſs of his 
cargo(1).“ Hence we learn that the cuſtom of the Phœnicians in ſuch caſes was, to run their ſhip 
aground in ſome ſhallow place, with which and its ſoundings they were previouſly acquainted, and 


could guard againſt its danger; and from which, after having drawn their competitors into the ſnare, 


ſuch expert navigators knew how to get free, by throwing overboard a ſufficient quantity of the 
lading to lighten the ſhip; and getting her afloat, to return with ſafety home; where they were ſure 
to receive an adequate compenſation, for the loſs they had ſuſtain'd by ſacrificing the profits of ſuch 
an interrupted voyage to the ſecurity of the trade. But notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the ſame 
author aſſures us, the Romans, by frequent attempts of the like kind, at length diſcovered the fitua- 


tion of the Caſſiterides ; and having found their way to them, Publius Craſſus afterwards came with the 
diſcoverers, and made obſervations on the tin mines here (then of no great depth) and the diſpoſition 
of the people to peace; their attention to navigation as their leiſure permitted, and their readineſs to 


give directions to all who were inclinable to make this voyage(2). Who this P. Craſſus was, whether 


ſome mariner of Gallia Narbonenſis, or of what other parts of the Empire, and at what time he made 


this expedition hither in queſt of our tin, we are not inform'd. All we can with certainty affirm is, 
that it muſt have been after the firſt Pyaic war; *till which time the Romans traded in foreign bot- 
toms, having no ſhips of their own, and being 'till then (as has been already obſerv'd) wholly un- 


(kill 'd in navigation : And if Craſſus was of Gaul, as it ſeems moſt probable he was, this difcovery 
and examination of our mines by him and his co- adventurers, can't be ſuppos'd to have been till after 


the third Punic war and the deſtruction of 0/4 Carthage (in anno ante Chr. 144); perhaps not till 
the concluſion of the A!/cbrogic war near 30 years after, viz. in the year before Chriſt 116, when 


Narbonne Gaul was reduced to a Raman province( 3). And even this, was rather before than after 


any Greeks had failed to Britain, if Bochart miſtakes not, in ſuppoſing their firſt voyage to this iſland 


to have been in the time of Ptolemy Lathyrus King of Agypt; who begun his reign (of 36 years) | 


but the year after the commencement of the laſt- mentioned war, viz. an. ante Chr. 117, (4) in 
which, or the following year, the Allobroges (5) (who had invaded their Maſſilian neighbours then 


in alliance with the Romans) were totally ſubdued by Fabius Maximus. Camden however, (6) ſup- 
poſes cke Greefs had viſited Britain near 100 years before this, viz. in the 160th year before Caeſar's 
invaſion, that is, in the year before Chriſt 215; and others have brought them hither till earlier. 
But perhaps he time reſerr'd to by Bochart was when they made the firſt trading voyage to this iſland 


for tin: And this, indeed, we can hardly ſuppoſe to have been much earlier. For, had any Greeks 


been acquainted with our Caſſiterides, and commenced any trade to them, at any time during the 
preceding century, it could not have been long concealed from the Romans, when they had once per- 
fected themſelves in navigation; to which they diligently applied themſelves after the firſt Punic war, 


and quickly improved on what they had learnt of naval architecture from the conſtruction of ſome 
loſt Phenician veſſels accidentally driven aſhore: After which, to what purpoſe would be the above 


mention'd precautions of the Phenicians, to conceal from the Romans what (on the above ſuppoſi- 
tion) was no longer a ſecret to the Grecks, nor could long be fo to any maritime people. That the 
 Greehs really traded with the Britons ſome time before Julius Ceſar, no-one doubts : But how long 


before his invation, and at what time their knowledge of, and trade to this iſland commenced, and 


for what commodities they firſt traded here, whether for tin or what elſe, the diſagreement of --- 
authors concerning them has left very uncertain 3 and among a variety of opinions on theſe ſubjects, 


we can only judge, from ſelecting and comparing ſuch authentic teſtimonies as ſeem corroborated 


by collateral circumſtances, which to preter.—Dr. Borlaſe (7), from Herodotus and Ariſtotle, ſuppoſes 
that the firſt paſſage the Greeks made in the Weſtern or Atlantic ocean, was 550 years beſore Chriſt, 


when © the people of Samos ſending a colony into Egypt, were driven by the winds down the Medi- 


terranean, and quite through the Straits of Gibraltar” 3 about which Straits, he thinks, they ſtuck 


and ſettled for ſome ages, without making further progreſs*: And that they ventur'd not into the 
northern ſeas, till Pycheas, an aſtronomer of Mas ſeilles about the time of Alexander the Great, under- 
t king a northern voyage, is ſaid to have ſail'd as far as the Arctic circle, where there is no night at 


the ſummer ſolſtice: A circumitance which, to the unaſtronomic Greeks, muſt have ſeem'd not leſs. 
85 wonderful (ng indeed more true) than many other 2 things he Procvcncce to have ſeen in thoſe 


parts 


| | oy | \ ä : 5 1 t 5 ** 
(1) Strabo's words are,— AUTOS, ETHAN N VAUHYIE, aA LTEARSE OnOTIAV THY. TTY By 
EWA: Pogriwy. winch Xylat ider thus renders PDT e naufragio ſeryatus ex @rario publico pretium mite 
mercium 1ecepit. lib 3. prope finem. x 
(2) Strabo ubi ſupra. (3) Ech. Rom. Hiſt, b. 2. c. 1g. (4) Prid. Connect. Part 2. b. 5. 


(5) The Allobroges were a people who dwelt at the foot of the Alps, to the ſouthward of the lake of Geneva, in and | 


about the countries now call'd Dauphine, Savoy, and Picdmout. Chapple, 
(6) On the name ol Britain, p. Xxxl, Gibf, edit. 1693. ) Antiq. of Corn, p. 32 and 33. 
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were invaded by the Romans; ſince the Danmonians, after they had refined their tin, 
and caſt it into  lquare — carried it to Ictis 1 in carts Or Waggons. 
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As 


parts in his hiſtory of T bule; for I take him to be the ſame Pytbeas, whom Strabe, more than once 
ttigmatizes as a propagator of known falſhoods. (1) Incited by his ſucceſs, and conducted by his 
obfervations, the Doctor tells us, the Greeks were afterwards bold enough to attempt frequent voya- 
ges of this kind: On which he remarks, © It is very ſtrange therefore, if true, that the Greeks, who 
made a voyage thro” the Straits as anciently as Alexander's time, ſhould not ſail to Britain before the 
times above-mention'd to be fix'd for it by Bochart; in which if he is right” it © will ſhew how 
gecret the Phenicians kept this trade meaning, I preſume, the tin-trade: For the Doctor ſeems 
to take for granted, that the Greeks could have made no voyage to Britain, nor had any intercourſe 
with its inhabitaits, for any other purpoſe. But ſurely they might very early have had ſome know- 
Edge of the ſituation of this detach'd part of Europe, from Pytheas's accounts of it or otherwiſe, and 
might diſcover, and even trade to, ſome of the Byitiſp ports (perhaps for ſkins, which was one arti- 


ele of the Phcenician traffick here), without knowing where the Caſſiterides were ſituated, or at what 


diſtance from Britain, or even ſuſpecting them to be parts of, or appendages to it: Theſe particulars 
being ſo carefully conceal'd by the Pyænicians, that the ſtannary regions to which they traded, were 


antiently ſuppoſed, by all others, to be in ſome unknown and very diſtant part of that wide ocean 
which bounded the weſtern extremities of Europe (2) Wherefore, although we ſhould admit the 


northern vovage of Pytheas to be in Alexander's time, and that ſome Greeks of Maſſilia (now Mar- 


feilles), for ſuch it ſeems they were, encouraged by his example might ſoon aſter make the like at- 


tempts, and find their way to ſome port or ports on the Britiſb coaſts 3 yet we cannot from thence 
conclude, that they ſo early diſcover'd from whence the Phwenicians had their tin. Mr. Carte, in- 


- deed,(3) takes for granted, that their hopes of a ſhare with the Phenicians in this trade, was the 


motive that induced them to ſend their citizen, Pytheas, to explore theſe northern coaſts : as if any 
Greeks (whether Phocian coloniſts at Mafſilia, or any other Grecian traders) had at that time certainly 
known that their tin came from Britain: Which, tho' he ſuppoſes this voyage to the north, and the 
diſcovery of Thule, to have been not above 2 50 years before Chrif, above 70 years after the death 


of Alexander, there ſeems no good reaſon to believe they were aſſured of, or in what parts the tin- 
mines were, till about the time the Romans diſcover” d the navigation to them; which was probably 
above 100 years after the time he fixes for this Maſſilian enterprize. For would the Phenicians have 
madly expoſed them:elves © to the extremeſt dangers, and all the horrors of ſhipwreck,” as Mr. Carte 
_ acknowledges they did, to ſecrete from the Romans what they could not but know the Greeks had, 
on his ſuppofition, diſcover” d before? Beſides, it is improbable that the Maffilians, who conſtantly 
& ltivated a firm friendſhip and alliance with the Romans, (4) had they diſcovered the ſituation ot 
theſe mines from whence the Carthaginians derived fo valuable a branch of their commerce, would 


or 


(1) Strabo (lib. 2.) informs us, that this Pytheas, tho” he had traverſed but a part of Britain, pretended accurately to 


compare its dimenſions and extent with thoſe of Thule ;—repreſented thele northern parts as having neither land, nor ſea, 
nor air; but ſome tpongy matter like pulmo marinus, in which the earth and ſea, and all hang fulpended : That this matter 
di as be's were the bond of the univerſe; inacceilible to travellers or ſailors;— with other particutars equally ſtrange and in- 


erc<dible. But perhaps much of the ſeeming ablurdity of theſe wonderful tales, may be charged on the then ignorance 


or milapprehenſion of hw readers; who would be not a little ſtartled at his repreſenting the night as being, in the moſt 


northerly climate he viiited, turn'd into day by an upſetting ſun: The ſnow-topt mountains hiding their heads in the clouds; 


from whence the defluxions down their fides, alternately Jowing, and again congeal'd into the like glaify ſubſtance of which 


the ancients imagin'd the heavens themſelves were compoled ; 2 5 which, with the multangular rocks and iftands of ice 
farmounting the ſwelling waves of the ſurrounding ſeas, variouſly reflecting and retracting the ſolar rays, would from ſome 


diſtant points of view, extabit the appearance of gilded clouds here and there interſpers's with the cœrulean brightneſs of 
the firtgament itfelf; And this ſeeming conjunttion of heaven and earth and ſea, with the intermediate air frequently 11's . 


with floating feathers of falling ſnows, if fomewhat poetically deſcribed, or in that ænigmatical ſtyle, by which the anclent 
Greeks were fond of dilguiling the moſt importaut truths in the garb of fiction and iomance, — would induce the generality 


of his readers, who knew nothing of the effects of a northern perennial winter, to imagine he had confounded heaven and 


earth, air and water, and in ſhort turn'd the world toply-turvy: And then, no wonder if ſome men of good ſenſe and found 
judgment, but un{kill'd in coſmography, ſhould cenſure his accounts of theſe inhoſpitable regions, as replete with incredible 


| tories and palpable falſhoods. For the belt writers, in thoſe early times, knew ſo little of natural philoſophy, geography, 


or aſtronomy, as to have but very imperfect notions of the apparent courſe of the ſun, as ſeen from different parts of the 


globe; or how and from what cauſes the different degrees of his heat, or the contrary. eflects of cold, in different climates, 
Were varioafly modified. Heuce Herodotus ſeems to have underltood literally, and of courſe diſbeliev'd, what ſome had 


affirm'd of a people cover'd with feathers that every where ſurrounded them, aud fill'd the air about them. And the ſame 
Herodotus ridicules the report of the Phornician navigators (which however was certainly true), that when (about ann, ante 
Chr. 603) they firlt doubled the moſt ſoutherly Cape "of Africa (viz, of Good Hope), they had fun-riſing at their right-hand 
when facing the ſun's place at noon ; which being contrary to conſtant obſervation in northern Jatitudes; thoſe ſailors, who 
Had never before been ſouth of the ene could not but imagine that he roſe in che weſt and ſat in the eaſt. Kay Strabo 
himſelf, whoſe judgment and {kill in geography 1s in general unqueſtionable, and who muſt be allow'd to have excell'd al! 
that preceded him in that branch of ſcience, abſolutely denies the truth of their teſtimony concerning ſo ſtrange a phœno- 
menon, as he miſtakenly took it to be: And to the like halty and erroneous judgment in ſuch matters, his cenſures of 
Pytheas may very probably be, at leaſt partly, aſcribed, Chapple.“ 


(2) Herodotus in Thalia. 00 K Lit. of England, vol. 1. p 5 | (4) Vide Polyb. lib, 3, and Strabo, lid. 4 4 
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As to their ſhips, the Britons are commonly repreſented as uſing veſſels or boats, made of 
the flexible branches of trees, interwoven as clolely as poſſible, and lined with hides. And, 

according to Pliny, Timæus deſcribed thoſe boats of the Britons (in a hiſtory which is 
now loſt) as a kind of wattle-work, covered with {kins : Nor are thoſe boats unnoticed 
by Cæſar, and other ancient writers. That the Danmonians were in poſleſſion of veſſels of 
this deſcription, I entertain not a doubt. The conſtruction of theſe boats was oriental. 
And * a kind of boats, formed of ſlender rods joined together in the manner of hur- 
dles and covered with ſkins,” are fill uſed on the Red ſea. (2) That the Danmonians, 
however, were unacquainted with th uſe of larger veſſels, before Cæſar, is a poſition to 
which I can never aſſent. Their voyage from the eaſt to this country, could ſcarcely 

have been performed in veſſels of ſo thght a conſtruction as thoſe already deſcribed. (b) 


But, 


or could have conceal'd it from thoſe whom thev juſtly eſteem'd their beft friends and moſt power- 

ful pr otectors; and to whom they on all occaſions readily gave all the aſſiſtance in their power in 
their wars with the Carthagixjans and others. - Now the Romans, as we have ſeen, had never plough'd 
the ocean till after the firſt Panic war; and conſequently could not excite the jealouſy of the Pha - 
nician tin-merchants by attempting a diſcovery of this kind, or induce them to hazard the ſafety of 
their ſhips and the lives of their ſailors; the more effectually to guard againſt it, till an. ante Chr. 
2.40 at ſooneſt : When, being more ſollicitous to cope with the Car thaginian power at ſea by a nume- 
rous fleet, than attentive to the conſtruction of trading veſſels, it is not at all likely they would at- 
tempt any-thing of this rature, till the concluſion of the ſecond Punic war had put them in poſſeſſion 
of Spain and the iſlands in the Mediterranean. And even then, the revolt of the Gauls, and the con- 
tinuance of the firſt Macedonian war *till an, ante Chr, 194; with the very ſhort interval hetween 


that and the ſecond ; and the like between this and the third Punic war; and thoſe intervals more 


over employ'd in other wars ct leſs note, viz. with the Ligurians, Spaniards, Corſicans, and others 


muſt have too much engroſs'd the attention of the ſenate and the conſuls, to admit of their advert- | 
ence to commercial concerns. During theſe tranſactions, the Roman ſtate, now growing up to the 
Leight of its glory and greatneſs, chiefly ſollicitous to have brave and well-regulared armies, and pay- 


ing little or no regard to mercantile concerns, very little encouragement of even their domeſtic traffic 
could in ſuch times be expected; much leſs the commencement of a foreign trade to a diſtant and 


undiſcover'd country. That great body was as yet unanimated by the ſpirit of commerce. To 
check and reſtrain troubleſome neighbours, and at length command and protect them; to humble 
the pride, and weaken the ſtrength of dangerous rivals; to dethrone kings, and diſpoſe of kingdoms, . 
as beſt ſuited their own political or intereited views; to ſubdue, and to poliſh, the moſt ſavage and 


barbarous nations ; to enlarge the boundaries and advance the grandeur of the empire; and to fill 
the public treaſury, and enrich individuals with the plunder of captur'd cities and conquer d pro- 


vinces; — were the principal objects of their care and concern. Not that they were ſtimulated to 


great actions by a greedineſs of gain, but by a thirſt after glory and honour : And though not igno- 
rant that riches and power are mutual'y productive of each other, their aim was not ſo much an 
accumulation of wealth, as an extenſion of their power and dominion. Such immenſe riches as 

their rival ſtate had derived from its extenſive trade and commerce, and which rendered it ſo power- 


ful as to diſpute with the Romans themſelves for the empire of the world, was to them merely adven- 


titious; as being not the object they had in view, but accidentally reſulting from that power and 


authority, which they had previouſly obtained.“ Chapple*s General Deſcript. of Devon, P+ 106 to 114. 
(a) See Harmer's Obſervations on the Bible. 


() “ The poet Dionyſius, having deſcribed all the nations of the known world, concludes with the 
| Inpo-ScyTHA; of whom he gives a more ample, and a more particular account, than of any, who 
have preceded. He dwells long upon their habits and manners; their rites and cuſtoms ; their 
 merchandize, induſtry, and knowledge: : and has tranſmitted ſome excellent \ RT of their an- 


Sent 3 
199 ag mor Nori. Exel ELIF &c. Ke; 
| 1 Dion. ae v. 1088, 
Upon the banks of the great river Ind 
The Scuthern Scuthe dwell; which river pays: 
Its wat' ry tribute to that mighty ſea 
Stiled Erythrean. Far remov'd its ſource, 
Amid the ſtormy cliffs of Caucaſus : | 
Deſcending hence through many a winding vale, 
It ſeparates vaſt nations. To the weſt 3 62 
Th' Oritz live and Aribes: and then 
The Ara-cotii ſam'd for linen geer, &c. &. 
To *num'rate all, who rove this wide doma! n. 
Sur paſſes human pow'r : the Gods can tell, 
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however, as they were, with a full view of ſhips, both ſafe and commodious, do we ima- 
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But (to drop this idea) their connexion with the Phenicians for many ſucceſhve ages 
before Cæſar, muſt render the above poſition at leaſt improbable. The Phenicians, I 
need not repeat, were, of all the ancient nations, the moſt ſkilful navigators : They were 
famed both for the ſtructure and for the management of their veſſels. (a) Is it at afl 
likely, therefore, that the Danmonians, ſo long converſant with the Phenicians, ſhould 
have indolently reſted in their little oſier boats, whilſt the lofty ſhips of the Phenicians 
were continually at anchor in their harbours ? Is it poſſible, that they ſhould have acqui- 
eſced from generation to generation, in a rude fiſhing veſſel, when they might have aſ- 
cended, whenever they pleaſed, the Phenician ſhip, and have thoroughly examined its 
conſtruction? Can we conceive, that, expoſed as the Danmonians were, in their frail 
| barks, to the dangers of the ſea, they could have been ſatisfied with ſach vehicles, even 
if none of a better conſtruction had been ever preſented to their obſervation ? Gratified, 


gine them ſo ſenſeleſs as to ſtare only, with ſtupid wonder, at thoſe ſhips? Had they 

wondered, their wonder would ſoon ceaſe : Aſtoniſhment is a tranſitory paſſion : It does 
not laſt for ages. When the novelty, therefore, of the object was over, would not the 
Danmonians naturally begin to conſider the Phenician ſhips as excellent models for imita- 
tion? And would they not proceed to conſtruct veſſels for themſelves, after theſe models? 


The Gods alone; for nothing's hid from Heaven. 

Let it ſuffice, if I their worth declare. Te 
Theſe were the firſt great founders in the world, 
Founders of cities and of mighty ſtates: 

MN ho ſhew'd a path thraugh ſeas, before unknown : 
And when doubt reign'd and dark uncertainty, 
Who render'd life more certain. They firſt view'd 

The ſtarry lights, and form'd them into ſchemes. 
In the firſt ages, when the ſons of men 
_ Knew not which way to turn them, they aſſign'd 
To each his juſt department : they beſtow'd ; 
Df land a portion and of ſea a lot; Ci. 
And ſent each wand'ring tribe far off, to ſhare _ 
A diffrent ſoil and climate. Hence aroſe _ 
The great diverſity, ſo plainly ſeen 
2 #0200405 .-.--: ⁵—— — ft: - 8 Re. 1 
Such is the character given by the poet Dionyſius of the Indian Scuthæ, under their various deno- 
minations. They were ſometimes called Phoinices: and thoſe of that name in Syria were of Cuthite 
extraction. In conſequence of this, the poet in ſpeaking of them, gives the ſame preciſe character, 
as he has exhibited above, and ſpecifies plainly their original. 5 . 
1 e d' A EYYUS EOVTES, Aux OoOνν, s. 
Upon the Syrian ſea the people live | 
Who ſtile themſclves Ph@nicians. Theſe are ſprung 
From the true ancient Erythrean ſtock ; 5 
From that ſage race, who firſt eſſay d the deep, 
And wafted merchandize to coaſts unknown, 
Theſe too digeſted firſt the larry choirz 3 . 

I )heir motions mark*d and call'd them by their names.“ - Col. Vallancey. 

(a) According to Sammes, the Phenicians had built great ſhips in the time of Solomon, and were 

accuſtomed to long and tedious voyages. Now it is (ſays this author) that we hear of Danaus, 
and his great ſhip Penteconteros, or fifty oars, in which he arrived out of AZgypt into Greece, which 
voyage may be gathered out of an Inſcription upon an old marble, part of which by time is worn 
Aces a. 03 ++.0'; 01-35 Aryoals . is T1 ENA 
| EmAouat K% he dn Tevinxorrere® xa i Aayas Iuyatices 
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| on TI By the learned Seiden rendered to this ſence. ee eee 
Since the Ship .... came from Ægypt into Greece, and was called Penteconteros, and the Daughters 
F Danaus ..... and Helice, and Archedice choſen from the reſt ...... and ſacrificed upon the ſhoar in 
Para . . de in Lindus, a City of Rhodes, MCCXLVIL.”=-Brit, Antiqu. Illuſt. p. 10. 
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That they. were not unſkilled in the mechanical arts, their chariot is a ſufficient proof: On 
this paint, we cannot heſitate. ' The application, therefore, of their talents ro ſhip-build- 
ing, was.eaſy. and, I will add, unavoidable. Czfar, it is true, has noticed the ofter-boats 
only, of the Britons : And Cæſar's authority, as far as it goes, is valid. But Cæſar was 
not acquainted with Danmonium. The veſſels he ſaw, he deſcribed ; What he had no 
opportunity of obſerving, or of having ſat'sſactorily atteſted, he left unnoticed. And 
ſq diſtant was Danmonium from the ſcene of his victories, that he probably met with no 
creditable people, who could anſwer his enquiries relating to the genius or cuſtoms of 
the weſtern Britons. In ſhort, I think, the ſilence of Cæſar as to this point, and the 
filence, indeed, of hiſtory in general, will furnith no argument againſt my opinion, that 
the Danmonians were in poſſeiſion of veſſels ſuperior to fiſhing- boats, long before Cæſar's 
time. That the Britiſh boats ſhould have been ſo much noticed by ancient writers, was, 
probably, owing to the ſingularity and novelty of their form: They were Aſiatic z and, 
therefore, uncommon in the eyes of Europeans.(a) In the mean time, the Britiſh veſ- 
ſels of a better form, were more, perhaps, like the ſhips of other countries; and were, 
theref>re, ſeldom mentioned. Though the larger ſhips of the Danmonians be not de- 
ſcribed, we have hiſtorical evidence, enough, I think, to prove that ſuch veſſels muſt have 
exiſted. _ To ſay nothing of the (Y)“ LoNGIs NAVIBUS HAUD fra MULTI1S,” in which 
the colonial voyage from S. Scythia was performed, it is a certain fact, that many of the 
Danmonians embarked for Ireland at the time of the Belgic invaſion, that ſuch a body of 
people croſſed the ſeas as to form a colony on the Iriſh coaſt, and that this emigration was 
made with the greateſt diſpatch, whilſt the Belgæ were overrunning the country. Not 
to notice the embarkation of troops from Danmonium on other occaſions, this ſingle ex- 
pedition, I think (more than three centuries before Cæſar) ſhould leave on our minds 
no mean impreſſion of the Danmonian navy. That great numbers of people, furniſhed 
not only with voyaging ſtores, but with every thing neceſlary for an eſtabliſhment in 
another country, ſhould ſet fail from Danmonium, on the alarm of a hoſtile invaſion, and. 
conſequently without time for much 2 and that they ſhould be conveyed in 
ſafety acrols the ſeas, and actually form a new colony on a foreign coaſt, is ſcarcely 
poſſible, unleſs we give them credit for having been good ſhip-builders as well as ſkilful 
navigators. They muſt have had capacious veſlels in their docks : A colony, with all 
its proviſions, in little oſier boats—is ridiculous, With reſpect to the ſhip-building 
and navigation of the Greeks, who ſucceſſively followed the Phenicians in trading to this 
part of the iſland, and probably in planting colonies here, there are certain facts on re- 
cord, which cannot be diſputed. We have it on the authority of Athenzus, that about 
two hundred years before Cæſar, the Greeks had made a rapid progreſs in ſhip-building 
and navigation. That famous ſliip which was built at Syracuſe under the direction of 
Archimedes, is at once a proof of the proficiency of the Greeks in the maritime arts and 
of their connexion with Britain. According to Athenæus, this ſhip had three maſts, of 
Which the ſecond and third were eaſily procured ; but it was long before a tree for the 
main- maſt could be found. At length a proper tree was diſcovered in the mountains of 
Britain; and brought down to the ſea- coaſt by machines invented by a famous mechanic 
Phileas Tauromenites. This is a curious fact. And the mountains of Britain, I con- 
ceive, were the mountains of Danmonium. In other parts of the iſland, the Greeks. 
had very ſlight connexions. It was with Danmonium that they traded: It was here, 
they had eſtabliſhed their factory: It was here, they had fixed a colony. But, whether 
the timber for the mainmaſt of this Grecian ſhip were diſcovered in Danmonium or 
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| (a) Primum cana ſalix, madefacto vimine, parvam 
Iexitur in puppim, cœſoque inducta juvenco 
Victoris patiens, tumidum circumnatat amnem. N 

Sic Venetus ſtagnante Pado, tuſoque Britannus „35 PD 

." Navigat Ge — | Luc. Pharſal. I. 4. 

V'» rei ad miraculum _ | : IS: 

Navigia junctis ſemper aptant pellibus 3 

Z . Corioque vaſtum ſæpe percurrunt ſalum. Feſt. Avienus in Oris Marit. 
JZee, alſo, Cæſar, p. 240. and Pliny, 1. 4. c. 16. 5 ; 8 8 
() Saxon Chronicle, p. 1. They were but u ſhips: yet they contained a ſufficient number of 
people to form a new colony in a very diſtant country - a proot that, theſe few ſhips muſt have 
been capacious, | „ | SM 5 ˙ er *s,0 EE 
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any other part of the iſland, it is probable from this circumſtance, that the art of ſhip- 
building had been communicated to the Britons. As we advance in the argument, the 

roofs become more convincing. We fhall find them, indeed, irreſiſtible. That the 
Britons were acquainted with ſhrp-building and navigation before the time of Cæſar, 
appears, I think, from the following circumſtances. Though the Veneti of Britany con- 
feſſedly excelled all the continental nations in their knowledge of maritime affairs, and 
in the number and ſtrength of their ſhips, yet, when they were preparing to fight a deci- 
five battle againſt the Romans by fea, they aſked and obtained auxiliaries from Britain. 
And this they certainly would not have done, if the Britons could have aſſiſted them only 
With a few wicker-boats, The Britons, therefore, had, probably, ſhips nearly of the fame 
form and conſtruction with thoſe of their friends and allies the Veneti. And the ſhips 
of the Veneti are deſcribed by Cæſar, as large, lofty, and ſtrong, built entirely of thick 
planks of oak, and fo ſolid, that the beaks of the Roman ſhips could make no impreſſion 
on them. In that famous ſea-fiight off the coafts of Armorica, the combined fleets of the 
Veneti and the Britons conſiſted of two hundred and twenty of theſe large and ftrong 

ps. (a) To cloſe the whole, let us recur to Offian : There are paſſages, I think, in 
his poems, which muſt determine the controverſy. The very name of the Britiſh prince 
who was believed to be the inventor of ſhips, and the firſt who conducted a colony out. 
of Britain into Ireland, is preferved in theſe poems. Lazthon, the firſt of Bolga's race, 
who trayeiled on the winds—who firft ſent the black ſhip through ocean, like a whale 
through the burſting of foam. He mounts the wave on his own dark oak in Cluba's 


Ps ridgy bay—that oak which he cut from Lumon, to bound along the ſea. The maids 


turn their eyes away, left the king thould be lowly laid. For never had they ſeen a ſhip, 
dark rider of the waves?* This expedition of Larthon mutt have happened two or three 
centuries before the firſt Roman invaſion; from which period the intercourſe between 
Caledonia and Ireland was frequent: Hence the people of both countries muſt have 
gradually improved in faip-building and navigation. Theſe arts were ſo far advanced in 
che days of Fingal, that this illuſtrious hero made ſeveral expeditions, accompanied b 
_ fore hundreds of his warriors, not only into Ireland, but into Scandinavia, and the iſlands 
_ of the Baltic. We learn from the poems of Oſſian, that the ancient Britons of Caledonia 
ſteered their courſe by certain ftars, in their voyages to Ireland and Scandinavia. I bade 
my white ſails (ſays Fingal) riſe before the roar of Cona"'s wind- When the night came 
down, I looked on high for fiery-haired Ul-crim. Nor wanting was the ſtar of heaven: 
_ It travelled red between the clouds: I purſued the lovely beam on the faint-gleaming 


deep. In another paſſage of theſe poems, no leſs than ſeven of theſe ſtars which were 


_ particularly obſerved by the Britiſh {ailors, are named and deſcribed, as they were em- ; 


Doſſed on the ſhield of Cathmor, chief of Atha. * Seven boſſes roſe on the ſhieldd—On = 


each boſs is placed a ſtar of night; Can-mathon with beams unſhorn; Colderna riſing 


From a cloud; Dloicho robed in miſt ; Cathlin glittering on a rock. Reldurath half finks | 


- Its weftern lighi—Berthen looks through a grove—Tonthena, that ſtar which looked, by 
night, on the courſe of the ſea-toſſed Larthon.” When a fleet of the ancient Britons | 
_ Failed under the command of one leader, the commander's ſhip was known by his fhield 
kung high on the maſt: And the ſeveral ſignals were given by ſtriking the different boſſes 
of thi Mield, which were commonly feyen ; each yielding a different and well-known 
fund. < Three hundred youths looked from their waves on Fingal's boſſy ſhield. High 
on the maſt it hung, and marked the dark blue fea.—But when the night came down, I 
#ruck at times the warning boſs—Seven boſles roſe on the ſhield 3 the ſeven voices of the 
King, which his warriors received from the wind, and marked over all their tribes.” _ 
After this deduction of the Britiſh commerce, from the earlieſt times down to the 
Roman Period, it is natural to enquire, whether this commerce was carried on by way 
_ of barter (the exchange of one commodity for another) or whether certain metals, as 
gold, ſilver, and braſs, the great medium of commerce in almoſt every age, were adopted 
as the repreſentatives of different commodities. The primitive mode of commerce was 
che exchanging ef one commodity for another: But the great inconveniencies experienced 
by thoſe who carried on their trade in the way of barter, ſoon occaſioned the invention 
of money. It ſhould ſeem from a few ſcattered paſſages in ancient authors, that the Bri- 
tous were unacquainted with money, or with its mercantile uſes, Yet, that the ee 


ca, ib. 3. c. 3, 9. c. 13, 447 155 16. 
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had the knowledge of (a) money, and that they uſed braſfs-raoney, is evident from this 


paſſage in Cæſar: Utantier aut eres aut taleis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis pro 
nammo.(b) But Cæſar is here ſpeaking of the Britons on the ſea-coaſts, particularly thoſe 
of Kent, who imported their braſs from the Continent. With the Danmonians, Cæſar 


had, at this time, little or no acquaintance. I only quote, therefore, his authority, to 
prove one fimple fact, that the Britons knew the ule of money before the time of Cæſar. 


For it is not probable, that the money in circulation among the people of Kent, ſhould 


be confined to their own diſtrict. The principal trading towns in the iſland, were, 


doubtleſs, acquainted with money. Nor could the merchants of Exeter, in particular, 


be ignorant of its uſe. That money comed at Britth mints had been long circulated 


through the iſland, is plain from the Roman edict e when, all ſuch coins, and prohi- 

biting the uſe of any money in Britain, but what was ſtamped with the image of a Cæſar. 
In the mean time, we are not to imagine, that the Britons uſed braſs and iron money 
only ; to the excluſion of thoſe metals which were {a obviouſly preferable for the mint. 
In our Danmonian mines were produced no ſmall quantities of gold and filyer. And 
that the Danmonians had gold coins, is plain from thoſe of Karnbre, which Borlaſe has 
exhibited in his Antiquities of Cornwall, plate XIX, and which he has properly attribu- 


ted to the Britons. In his Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, Borlaſe has alſo exhibited (as 
ſupplemental} ſeveral coins of the fame kind, in plate XXIX. Of all theſe coins, I ſhall 
here inſert my learned countryman's deſcription, as I think they are SOOT curious, 


and then offer both Borlaſe's and my own conjectures on the ſubject. © In the month 
of June 1749, in the middle of the ridge of Karnbre-hill, were found ſuch a number of 
coins of pure gold, as being ſold for weight, brought the finder about 16 pounds, ſter- 
ling. Near the ſame quantity was found by another perſon near the fame ſpot, a few 


days after; all which were ſoon ſold and difpers'd : ſome were much worn and ſmooth' d, 


not by age, or lying in the earth, but by uſe, they having no allay to harden, and ſecure 
them from wearing. Seventeen I exhibit in plate XIX. of different impreſſions, fize, or 
weights; feveral others found at the ſame time and place, I have ſeen, but being of the 
_ fame ſort as theſe examples, I think it needleſs to lay them before the public. I range the 
rudeſt, and thoſe which have figures moſt unknown firſt, (as others engag'd in the fame 


ſubject have done) being, in all probability, the moſt ancient; the others follow accord- 
ing as their criterions ſeem to become more and more perfect, and modern. I mention 
their weight alſo, as a material circumſtance, (tho' omitted by other authors} for claſſing 
them, and diſcovering what are, and what are not the ſame fort of coin. The firft has 


ſome figures upon it which I do not underſtand ; its weight is twenty-two grains. No. II. 


has ſome figures on one tide, which I do not ſo much as gueſs at; on the other fide it has 
the limb, or trunk of a tree, with little branches ſpringing from it in one part; and what 


I take alſo for the body of a tree, with two round holes, or marks, where the limbs have 


been lopt off, and roots at the bottom on the other part: it weighs only 23 grains. No. 


III. has a figure, which, in the coin attributed to Caſſibelan, (by Speed pag. 30) is more 


plain, and reſembles two dolphins turning their crooked backs to each other; on the other 


{ide it has a plain large ſtump of a tree, with two branches breaking out on each fide; it 


riſes out of the | and ftands between two ſmaller trees: it weighs 23 grains. No. 
fac'd on one fide ; but on the other, it has ſome parts of a horſe, and ſome 


IV. is quite de | 
| Httle round ſtuds, or button-like emboſſments, both which marks will be particularly 


diſcours'd 


27 (a) As to the antiquity of money, it was certainly in uſe in Arabia, when the book of Job was 


written, of which Moſes is ſuppoſed to have been the tranflator; for in Job, mention is made of 2 
ſpecies of money, called Kefirah. The feminine termination of this word in Hebrew, according to 
Bochart, implies a female lamb ; but he clearly ſhews it was a piece of money fo called, In the time 
of R. Akiba, the Africans preſerved this name for a coin. Cum per Africam peregrinarer, Obolum 
vocabant kefitam. (1) „ The Hiberno Scythian or Iriſh name for money is deb, Keeſda, or keeſhtay 


in Perſic keeſeb (ſays Vallancey). The Iriſh word, I think, is derived from ceas or keas, ore, refined 
ore, or metal: whence Ca-Keas, or the mountain Caucaſus, remarkable for its mines. The famous 


iron mines in Armenia, are called e/-Xuſes by the Arabs at this day. The Chaldee kee in Job, was 


undoubtedly the Sc; thian name for refined ore, i. e. money, and, as Bochart obſerves, had no refe- 
rences to lamb or kid. b. Cæſar, I. 5. C12 e 55 | 


(1) Bochart. Hierozic, v. 2. C. 48. P:33% 1.20, 
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coins, accounted for in their proper place. | | 
No. IX. has a head much defac'd, but viſible, as is alſo the outline of the neck, and the 
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diſcours'd of when we come to explain the ſeveral uncommon figures which theſe coins 
afford us: weighs 26 grains. No. V. has one fide effac' d; the reverſe is a horſe, betwixt 
the legs of which there is a wheel, and from it's back riſes the ſtem of a ſpear, or javelin: 


weight 26 grains. No. VI. has the ſtem of a tree, with its collateral branches very diſ- 
tinct; in the middle, it is croſs'd ſlopewiſe by a bar like the ſhaft of a ſpear; the reverſe 
has the horſe, the wheel, and ſpear, but ſomewhat differently piac'd on the gold. The 


weight is twenty-five grains and a half, by which I conclude, that the fide which 1s de. 


ficed in No. V. was the ſame as in this coin, for the reverſes are the fame, and their 


weight correſponds to half a grain, which may be allowed for the greater uſe that bas 


been made of this, than of the former. No. VII. has on one ſide ſome appearance of a 
human head, which fide of the coins we ſhall henceforth call the head, às medalliits 


generally do, to avoid a multiplicity of words; on the reverſe the remains are ſo mntila- 
ted, that it can be only ſaid, that this reverſe was much ornamented, but what the orna- 
ments were, is not to be diſcover d. It weighs 23 grains. No. VIII. has the lines of a 
garland, or diadem on the head. The reverſe has the exergue at bottom, ſupported by 


jagge'd lines interſpers'd with dots, above which are ſome barbarous figures, which are to 


be explain'd as well as we can, and their orderly placing here, and in ſome of the other 
It weighs four penny weights, three grains. 


ear; behind the forehead, and noſe, it has three ſemicircular protuberances ; the reverſe 


has the ſame figure as the reverſe of No. VIII. but has more little round ſtuds on it, (the 


die which gave the impreſlion, being placed farther back in this, than in the former) and 


diſcovers therefore a circular figure, No. 7. with three pointed javelins No. 6. under- 


neath it, which the other impreſſion has not ; but by the run of the die the former has 


one of the figures which is not in this. It weighs four penny weights three grains, which 
x weight, and the reverſe charg'd with like figures CO differently plac'd) ſhews that 


theſe two coins were ſtruck at one time, by the ſame die, and are of the ſame value. 
No. X. has a laureated diadem, acroſs which, at right angles, 1s a fillet, or rather claſp, 
and a faint appearance of a hook at the end of it, the reſt defac'd. The reverſe has a 
very diſtin&t exergae at bottom; the ſame figures partly as No. VIII. IX. but the die 


das plac'd ſtill farther back on the gold, therefore not altogether the ſame, the javelins, 
or ſpears (or whatever thoſe pointed ſtakes ſignify) being in this coin cut off by a de- 
ſcending line, intimating that but part only of thoſe inſtruments were to be exhibited. 
It weighs four penny weights two grains, by which it is probable, that it is the ſame fort 
of coin with the two foregoing, allowing one grain out of fifty for the wear. No. XI. 
has the laureated diadem and claſp, above which the hair turns off in bold curls; the 
reverſe has the ſame charge as the three foregoing, but better piac'd, and it ſhould be a 


coin of the ſame ſort, but it weighs four penny weights and ſeven grains, ſo that it muſt 


have been much lefs us'd, than the others, if of the ſame time and value. No. XII. has 


on the head ſeveral parallel lines faſhioned into ſquares, looking like the plan of a town, 


of which the ſtreets croſs nearly at right angles, and the whole cut by one ſtraigbt and 
 evider ſtrect than the ret. On the reverſe are the remains of a horſe with : collar or gar- 
land round his neck, and behind, ſomething like a charioteer driving forward: under- 
neath the horſe is a wheel, and a few ſtuds ſcatter'd near the extremities of the coin. 
One penny weight three grains. No. XIII. jufl ſhews the faint profile of a human 
face; the reverſe a horſe, a ſpear hanging forward towards the horſe's neck, ſome ap- 
pearance of a charioteer above the horſe : it weighs only twenty three grains. No. XIV. 


as a laureated diadem round the temples, above which the hair turns back in large 


_ curls: the diadem has the claſp, or ribbon, which has a hook at the bottom of it, and 
on the ſhoulder is a fibala or button which tuck'd up the looſe garment. The reverſe 


has a Yorſe With a, wheel below it, and many ſmall, and large ſtuds above it, It weigh'd 


25 grains. No. XV. exhibits a diſtin&t human face in profile; the head is laureated, 


claip'd, and cirrated as the others, which plainly ſhews, that where there is only a ſimple 
Jaureated d adem now to be ſeen; as in Nos, X. XI. XIV. there the human face alſo was; 
though now worn out. The reverſe has a horſe, with a wheel below it, and creſcents; 
ſtuds, and balls above it. Weight 26 grains. No. XVI. is the beſt preſerv'd coin as 
well as largeſt and moſt diſtinct, which I have ſeen of the gold coins found in Cornwall. 
The profile is well proportion'd, and neither deſtitute of ſpirit nor expreſſion : and it is 
ſomewhat ſurprizing that an artiſt who could defign the human face ſo well, ſhould draw 


the horſe ſo very indifferently on the other ſide. This head has two rows of curls above 


the 
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the laureated diadem, and the folds of the garments xiſe up round the neck clofe to the 
car. The reverſe, a horſe, a wheel, balls and creſcents, as in the reſt. Weighs four 
nny weight, fourteen grains. No. XVII. is the ſame weight as No. XIII. and the 
borſe is nearly of the ſame turn, but here it has a creſt of beads or pearl for a mane, as 
No. XIV. It has alſo ſome appearance of reins (as of a bridle) under the jaw; the horſe 
is better rurn'd than in any of them. Behind the wheel, it has ſomething depending like 
a pole, which reaches the ground; whether a reclining ſpear, or what their ſcythes might 
be faſten'd to, or any other part of the chariot is uncertain, but the charioteer is plain. 
1 perceive no letters on any of them ; ſome are plain, or flat; ſome a little concave on 
one ſide and convex on the other, but not remarkably ſo. Eight coins are here ſubjoin'd, 
trom the cabinets of the curious, not yet publiſh'd, which may tend to illuſtrate the fore- 
going. The five following are copied from the collection of the Rev. Mr. Giiford, of 
Queen ſquare, Ormond-ſtreet, London, and were in his poſſeſſion before the gold coins 
above deſcrib'd were found at Karn-bre, but in what part of Britain they were found is 
uncertain. No. XVIII. on one fide a head embols'd ; the reverſe a very uncouth ancient 
horſe with its head to the right hand; the other ornaments as in the reſt : the uſe we ſhall 
make of this, ſhall be to explain the marks of thoſe which go before, where, though the 
ſame, they are not ſo diſtinct, nor treated of by any author I have yet ſeen. Weighs 
four penny weight, one grain; a little concave on the reverſe, No. XIX. bars, ſtakes, 
or fragments of ſpears, or javelins croſling irregularly ; reverſe a horſe, with a ſpear lean- 
ing forth over it's neck, the ſpear held (as it were) by an arm reaching forward; (plin- 
ters or pieces cf ſpears in other parts of the coin; a garland round the horſes's neck, the 
mane made of a line of ſtuds; a little convex on the reverſe. Weight 29 grains. No. 
XX. a noble coin; the head is ornamented in the ſame manner as No. XVI. but has the 
claſp over the diadem much plainer ; the hook at the bottom of the claſp alſo very plain, 
and ſhews the ſhape of this member, in Nos. X. XI. XIV. XV. where they are defective. 
It has more curls below the diadem, and the hair of the hinder part of the head ſeems tra- 
ced in ribbons ſtudded with pearl: it ſhews alſo more of the habit than No. XVI. but it 
has either loſt or never had the profile, in which particular it falls greatly ſhort of the other. 
The reverſe is a horſe in the ſame ſtyle, and ſurrounded with the ſame örnaments as No. 
XVI. the weight is four penny weight, nineteen grains, which is five grains more than 
the above coin, and if that difference may be imputed to the different uſe made of thefe 
coins, (a) they are of one age, were originally of one weight and value, and very likely 
of one and the fame prince. No. XXI. the head defac'd. The reverſe a horle well 
ſhap'd, and of neat deſign : underneath, 1s a ſtar of five rays, form'd very artificially by 
the interſeCtion of three equal triangles. (6 Both the horſe and this geometrical figure, 
ſhew this coin to be much more modern than any of our Karn-bre coins; it is a little 
- concave on the reverſe, and weighs twenty grains and a half. No. XXII. a well preſerv'd 
face, and of elegant workmanſhip. In the reverſe the horſe is well proportion'd, has a 
charioteer behind it, pointing forward the ſpear, a wheel of dots under it ſupported by 
an exergue, and the chariot -wheel alto cloſe at the horſe's heels: the mane of the horſe 1s 
a line of beads or pearls. This coin is ſtill more modern than the reſt, and is of the 
| ſame ſort in all appearance, as that publiſh'd in the laſt edition of Camden, vol. I. tab. 
ii. No. XXX ; though for want of the weight being ſpecified, it can't certainly be affirm'd. 
It weighs 29 grains and a half. No. XXIII. is a coin from the cabinet of Smart Lethe- 
ullier, Eſq. of Aldersbrook in Eſſex. In the head, it has the laureated diadem with ſome 
curl'd hair aboye it, over which comes the claſp. Under the diadem ſeems the collar- 
ornament of No. XX. but out of its place; underneath are two large creſcents, fo that 
this fide of the coin ſeems to be a collection of the ornaments of the head inſerted toge- 
ther, and the face never intended. I find this coin very near the fame as Dr. Plot's 
Coin, (pag. 335. No. 21. Oxfordſhire) who takes it to contain two faces of Praſutagus 
and Boadicea, but I ſee nothing tending that way. (c) In the reverſe is a horſe of the 
(a) There are four grains difference betwixt No. IX. and XI. which however are certainly coins 
bf the ſame ſort. () I find the ſame figure in one of the Britiſh coins publiſh'd in Dr. Battely's 
Antiq. Rhutupianz. page 93. Borlaſee VVV | m_ 
(cc) The learned Mr. Walker (from whom Dr. Plot had this coin, which is alſo publſh'd in 
Camden, Tab. I. No. 29.) I find of the ſame opinion, that it does not contain two faces: I ſee 
no reſemblance (ſays he, Camden page CX VI.) of one or more faces, I rather imagine it to be ſome 
fortification 3'* which latter ſuppoſition, I can't but obſerve, is as far wide of the truth as Dr, Plot's; 
as by comparing this coin with the others here produc'd, will readily appear. Borlaſe. 3 
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fame ſtyle as No. XVII. but the wheel is larger, and the ears and tail of the horſe more 
apparent, though of very clumſy deſigu; the whole favouring of great antiquity, and 
tmewing the low pitch of the art of coining, at this time, in the nation to which this coin 
belongs. But the greateſt curioſity of this coin, and the reaſon, indeed, for which it is 
here introduc'd, is, that it is neither gold, nor wholly electrum, or any imitation of gold, 
but ſeems to be copper plated over with a mix'd metal in imitation of gold. No. XXIV. 
and XXV. are ſilver coins of the fame kind, from the cabinet of the Rev. Mr. Wiſe, 
Radchif Librarian, Oxford, and inſerted here for confirming the deſcriptions that go 
before, as will be more part.cularly explain'd hereafter ; they were found in the pariſh 
of Swacliffe near Madmarſton Caſtle, Oxfordſhire, 1746. (a) There are many 
parts of our Britiſh coins, which, tho” faithfully enough eopied by engravers, are yet 
wrongly plac'd in the plates, becauſe, indeed, they did not know what they had copy'd. 
This is the reaſon that we find the diadem, ſometimes horizontal, (%) at other times per- 
pendicular ; (c) whereas we all know, that this ſhould rite floping from the ear to the 
tforeh:ad. In Montfaucon's plate No. 16. the horſe is laid on his back with his legs up- 
permoſt ; and in No. 36. the horſe's body rs perpendicular, and fo is the line of the 
exergue; which ſame fault is committed in placing the reverſe of Plot's No. 21. page 
335. plain evidences, that the engraver did not underſtand the figure, tho” he drew the 
ſize and fhape, not knowing what animal it was, or whether an animal or not: and, 
whoever copy d the fine gold coin in Camden's laſt edit. pag. 833, No..2z. (of the fame 
age with ſome of thoſe at Karnbre) moſt certainly did not know what figure he had be- 
| fore him, and therefore tis no wonder that the learned editor, depending on his engraver, 
ſhould place the horſe upon his back. There is one thing more neceffary to be obſerv'd, 
m order to place theſe coins with propriety, which is, that ſeveral of our Karn-bre coins 
have not the horſe on the reverſe, (as No. VIII, IX, X, XI.) but inſtead thereof, have 
certain members, and ſymbols adjuſted together in ſuch a manner as to imitate the thape 
of a horſe, and become, when joyn'd together, the emblem, rather than tlie figure, of 
that creature, which the engraver knew no better how to deſign. Theſe feveral ſymbols 
are not to be explain'd, but by the coins in which we find the ſame parts inſerted in the 
compoſition of the entire figure in ſome, which in others are detach'd, and unconnected. 
The latter muſt derive their light from the former. For example. In No. VIII. you 
find three of the figures mark'd in the table of ſymbols (4) No. 1. In No. IX. there 
are four of the fame ſymbols; in No. X. two, No. XI. four. What ſhould be the intent 
of placing ſuch figures, in ſuch numbers on theſe reverſes? Why, in No. XVIII. and 
XIX. we find the legs of the horſe made in this unnatural faſhion ; and it is obſervable, 
that where the horle is not, there theſe legs (the moſt uſeful parts of this uieful creature) 
are plac'd. They are four in number, in Nos. IX. and XI. and would have been alſo 
in the ſame number and place, in No. VIII. and X. (for by the weight, and ſymbols, 
theſe four muſt have been coins of the ſame ſort, time and value); but that the mould in 
ſtriking thele latter, was miſplac'd. (e) They are plac'd two and two, with a ball, or 
heel between them, as in the coins which have horfes entire. Between them the halt- 
moon dips his convex part, ſomething in the manner of the horſes harrell, above which 
another creſcent-like bunch forms the back; a round ball turns to ſhape the buttock, and 
on the forepart, a thick handle of a javelin flopes upwards from the breaſt to form the 
neck and creſt of the horſe. In coin XI. we find theſe ſymbols in full number, (1. e. four) 
very diſtinct, and as juſtly plac'd as the engraver's ſkill could direct. When theſe are plac'd 


double, as in coin XVII, they ſeem intended to denote there being two horſes a-breaſt, as 


was the ancient cuſtom of drawing the fighting chariots. Two little figures of this ſhape 
are alſo plac'd in the later coins. When, therefore, ſuch figures occur in Britiſh coins, 
we need but refer to theſe of Karn- bre; and we find immediately, that they were intended 
for ſome parts of a horſe. Round the horſe's neck of No. XII. there is a garland, or 
| bracelet, which in No. XIX. is alfo plainly to be diſcover d. There is uſually a circular 
figure under the belly of the horſe, which in ſome, is a diſtinct wheel, as in coins V, VI, 
XII, XIX, XX, XXII, XXIII. and therefore in the reſt where this figure is leſs diſtinct it. 
muſt be deem'd an aim at, or rude imitation of the ſame thing. The wheel is to denote the 
(a) Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 242 to 247. | : * 8 
() Plot Oxf. No. 21, pag. 335. (c) Wiſe No. 1. e 
(e) Theſe parts of the horſe, (III.) are but very little better plac'd in coins XVII. and XXII. 
where the horſe is entire: theſe laſt mention'd' coins, therefore, are next in antiquity to No. XI. 


r ngb 


chariot to which the horſe belong*d. The learned Walker ſays, * that the wheel under 
the horſe amongſt the Romans, intimated the making of an high way for carts, ſo many 
of which, being in the Roman times made in this country, well deſerved ſuch a memo- 
tial(a).” What the wheel ſignified among the Romans J ſhall not diſpute, but it could 
not be inſerted in the Britiſh coins (as he ſeems to imply) for that purpoſe; for there 
were no Roman ways made in Britain till after Claudius's conqueſt, and we find the wheel 


common in Cunobelin's coins, (4) and in Caſſibelan's No. II. ib. in No. XVI, XVII, : 


XVIII. and in Plot's 21; and alſo in the Corniſh coins, which from all their characters 


appear to he older than the reſt. The wheel is uſually plac'd under the belly of the horſe, 


but is ſometimes found in two places on the ſame coin, (as in No. 9, and 32, of tab. 
II. in Camden) one above, and one below the horſe, to denote (as I imagine) the two 
wheels of the Heda. One of theſe wheels (the upper one in No. 9. ibid.) Walker takes 
to be the fun. There are many balls, or globules, diſpers'd in all the Corniſh coins, 
which are of two ſizes; thoſe of the leaſt kind are, or rh merely ornamental, being 


ſtrung in rows like beads or pearls, and ſerve now and then in a regular figure to form 


the mane of a horſe, (as in No. V, XVI, XVII, XX, XXII.); the circumference, or 
out line of the wheel, (No. XXII. and Mr. Wiſe's Bodlean No. 2.) or a kind of brace- 
let, or garland, (two of which may be ſeen in one reverſe of the Bodlean No. 11.) round 


the neck, or body of the horſe. There is another round figure in theſe coins, which is | 
of the middle fize, and is a ring, or diſcus, either pierc'd, or emboſs'd. They are larger 


in No. IX, X, XI, than the wheel itſelf, a diſproportion owing to the rudeneſs of the 
art when firſt practis'd. When theſe are emboſs'd, as I find them in a well preſerv'd coin 


in the Bodlean cabinet, I imagine they are to repreſent either the ſhield, or rather the 
famine, and may ſhew that they had iron plates, as well as rings that ſerv'd inſtead of 
money. In No. XX. ſome of theſe balls are plainly pierc'd ; in No. 12. of the Bodlean 
they are plain, and plac'd where the roundneſs of the horſe's body, ſhoulder, and but- 

tock, made em fall in with the ſhape of the creature; there are others in the Bodlean 


collection, and in the reverſe of Speed's Caſſibelan, but no where more plain than in Dr. 


Plot's No. 21. (pag. 335. Oxfordihire) where there are five near the edge of the coin, 


and more, tho' of a ſmaller fize, diſpers'd in the feld of the coin, not only of the reverſe, 


but of the head. I am perſuaded that the little annular figures will make the learned 
reader eaſily recollect the annuli ferrei of Cæſar, and as eaſily aſſent to their being inſerted 

on purpoſe to repreſent the ancient money which the Britans had before they coin'd after 

the Roman and Grecian manner; and, perhaps, afterwards too, for a while, when the 


| gold, filver, and braſs currency fell ſhort of anſwering the exigencies of the ſtate. Theſe 


rings are taken notice of by Czar, as made of iron, adjuſted to a certain weight, and 
ſtandard, and us'd inſtead of money, and the figures of them on theſe coins, where this 


 {ymbol is pierc'd may confirm the reading of that paſſage, to be as in Plantin's edit. (lib. 


V. pag, 87.) annulis ferreis; as the emboſs'd ones may in ſome meaſure aſſure us, that 
they us'd alſo taleis, or laminis, as we read it in others. Where there are many of 
_ theſe ſymbols, they ſhould ſignify the plenty of money in the little kingdoms where they 


were ſtruck. In many of theſe Karnbre coins, viz. VIII, IX, X, XI, XVI. and in No 


XXII, we find a creſcent, or ſome ſuch figure, (No. 3.) and in the head of Dr. Plot's 
(No. 21.) there are three; what intended to ſignify, is uncertain. - We know the creſ- 
cent was among the moſt honourable badges of the Druid order, and from the moon at 

| fix days old, they regulated the beginning of their months, years, and ages, every thir- 

tieth year; (© that the moon was of conſtant and eſpecial 27 phage am). Ange ancient Britans: 

It might oſſibly | 
bee intended to repreſent the golden hook with which their prieſts with ſo much ſole 
cut their divine miſletoe, or to record the hooks or ſcythes faſtened to the axis of their 

chariots of war, for ſuch they had, (c) and on theſe coins we find ſeveral alluſions to this 
manner of fighting. Which of theſe ſuppoſitions is moſt likely, let the reader determine 


but whether it be really a creſcent, or not, I do not pretend to dec) 


emnity 


as he thinks beſt. There is a remarkable rectilineal figure which leans obliquely in a line 


nearly parallel to the creſt of the horſe, with which, or it's emblem, it is always com- 


| bin' d: it is ſeen in No. V, VI. more uncouth ſtill in No. VIII, IX, XL. but very diſtinct 


(a) Camden, pag. CX, and in CXV. On N 
(5) See Speed No. VIII, and XIII. | 
(e) * Dimicant (ſcil. Britanni) non equitatu modo aut p 

armati. Covinos vocant, quorum falcatis axibus utuntur.”” Pomp. Mela lib. iii. c. vie 


0. 2, and 3, he has an obſervation of the ſame kind. 
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the ſpear has the ſame direction in all. In No. XVII. the charioteer is very apparent 


and inſerted in their coins, but to ſignify, that the chief glory of the Britans was their 
ſkill in fighting from their chariots? The Britans (ſays Cæſar, lib. iv.) have this man- 


they alight and fight on foot; the charioteers retiring a little with their chariots, but poſt 


in XIII. This I take to.repreſent the ſpear, with which the Britans were fo dexterous 
in fighting, from their chariots. In No. VI. it is plac'd croſs the tree, out of which the 
ſhaft was inade, and in gratitude perhaps to the tree, for affording the beft ſhafts for 
theſe uſeful arms. In theſe coins then, the principal figure is the horſe; the wheel, 
(emblem of the chariot,) conſtantly attends the horſe ; the ſpear is viſible in ten of theſe 
coins produc'd, and in'No. XXII. the human figure is plain, pointing forward the ſpear, 
or jayelin, as if advancing to attack the enemy. In No. XIII. there are ſome traces of 
the ſame kind, and more rude attempts to delineate the ſame in No. VIII, IX, X, XI. for 


in ſome winged. like a victory—the bridle—and ſomething like a trapping—a pendant or 
trailed ſpear, or ſcythe. To what other purpoſe then are theſe warlike things collected 


ner of fighting from their chariots ; * firſt they advance through all parts of their army, 
and throw their javelins, and having wound themſelves in among the troops of horſe, 


ing themſelves in ſuch a manner, that if they ſee their maſters preſs'd, they may be able 
to bring them off : by this means the Britans have the agility of horſe, and the firmneſs 


of foot, and by daily exerciſe have attain'd to ſuch {kill and management, that in a de- 

_ clivity they can govern the horſes, though at full ſpeed, check and turn them fhort 
about, run forward upon the pole, ſtand firm upon the yoke, and then withdraw them- 
__ ſelves nimbly into their chariots.” The Britans being train'd to, and excelling all others 
in this peculiar manner of fighting, (Cæſar himſelf, more than once acknowledging the 
_ diſorder, into which theſe. edarii had thrown the Roman ſoldiers) (a) had nothing 
more glorious to record in their coins than this artful and efficacious manner of combat; 
and no coins with ſuch ſymbols, ſo likely to be of any nation as of Britain. Thence 


come the horſe, the wheel, the ſpear or javelin, and the charioteer, and perhaps the hook 


with which their chariot was arm'd. In the firſt fix. Karn-bre coins here exhibited, there 
18 no appearance of the human head. In No. VII. and VIII. there are ſome faint traits of Re 

a diadem. In No. IX. the profile of the face, the ear and claſp, and outline of the neck 

is plain, but the diadem, which was certainly there (as muſt be inferr'd from No. Xx. 

and XI.) is effac'd, and the coin has loſt four grains more than No. XI. which ſhews 

that it has been ſo much more us d. In No. X, XI, XIV, XV, XVI, the diadem is plain 

and ſtrong. It is form'd of leaves which haye this peculiarity, that they point down- 
wards, whereas, in the ancient Roman and Grecian coins the leaves point upwards, 
Fhere is another difference between the diadem in the Karnbre coins, and in the Greek 
and Roman; for, whereas, in the laſt mention'd, the fillet or ribband on which the dia- 
dem is grounded (or by which tis bound together) makes a very elegant knot behind 
the head, the Britiſh coins have no ſuch thing, but have a ſtraight bandage, or rather 
claſp which croſſes the diadem at right angles, and was dqubtleſs deſign'd (like the fillet 
ol the ancients) to keep the agen firm in its place, and cloſe to the bead. This is the 


meaning of that ſtraight figure croſſing the diadem in No. X, XI. and XIV. and XYI. of 


the Karnbre coins; but is moſt plainly viſible in No. XX, XXIV, and XXV. with a 
hook or ſcroll at the end of it, and but for theſe well preferv'd coins, would have till 
remain'd uncertain and unknown. Aboye the diadem, the hair turns off in bold curls, 

| ſometimes in one tire or row, as in No. X, XI, XIV, XV, but in the larger coins in two 

rows, as No. XVI, and XX.(b) Round the neck, in No. XIV. the habit of the prince 

_ Juſt appears; in No. XVI. a kind of ſcollap'd lace or ornament of embroidery ; more of 

Which is ſtill to he ſeen in No. XX. In No. I, II, III, VI. trees are plac'd in the head 
part, (as was before obſerv'd in the deſcription) but there are few if any rings or balls: 
the reaſon ſeems to be this; the riches of the country where theſe were coin'd, conſiſted 


in woods, (not in money) and therefore they took the tree for their ſymbol, as the coun- 


tries aboundipg in corn took the /pica, and thoſe which had plenty of pearls took the 


_ glabulus 


| (a) © Ordines plerumque perturbant.“ (lib. iv. pag. 83.) « Perturbatis noftris novitate pugnæ.“ 
| Ibid. Ib. v. pag, FER % Equites Hoſtium Eſſe-dariique acriter prælio cum Equitatu noſtro in itinere 
«N 1 


conflixerunt. “ Novo genere pugnæ perterritis Noſtris.“ ibid. 


(46) The Gauls were call'd Comati, from their Jong hair. The Britans had probably the ſame 


cnſtom, for all uncultivgted nations węre log hair, except the Alani. (Lucian Tox. ) It was an in- 
Nance of their wildneſs. Borlaſe, : £ 5 55 1 
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globules reſembling pearl, and thoſe which had plenty of gold and money, took the 
Tinglets, or laminæ into their coins. (a4) The figure in the head of No. XII. has. been 
e 

coin by the founder, to record the erection of ſome city: for that the Britans had tuck 

cities, is very plain from the noble ruins (containing in circuit about three or four miles) 

near Wrotteſley in the county of Staiiord, where (as Dr. Plot thinks) (5) the parallel 

partitions, within the outwall, whoſe foundations are ſtill vifble, and repreſent ſtreet 

running different ways, put it ont of doubt that it muſt have been a city, and that of 


the Britans. (c) In the Natural Hiſtory, plate XXIX. Fig. v. and vl. are two gold- 


coins found at Karn-bre in the year 1749, with thoſe publiſhed in the Antiquities of 


Cornwall. They ſeem both of the ſame die and. value ; but the >, GE pas differently cor- 


roded by time and uſe; may, by being exhibited in both, tend to their exphnation., I can 
fay nothing deciſive as to the fymbols, but I conjecture, that on the convex fide there is 
the rude figure of a ſhip with two maſts, and the ſails ſpread ; on the convex ſeems a 
_ repreſentation of the terraqueons globe, encompaſſed in the middle with a zone wawys 

which divides the upper from the under hemiſphere. In the upper hemi'phere are placed 
the ſun aud moon, in the under the leſſer luminaries. Fig. VII. and vi. are two diffe- 


rent heads from any already publiſhed in plate x1x. of the Antiquities of Cornwall: the 


faces are bold, and not inexpfeſſive, turned different ways; the reverſes are charged with 


Horſes and wheels in the ſame ſtyle as molt of thoſe already publiſhed. Fig. rx. is not an 


ill fancied head; the diadem and its claſp yery diſtin& and uniformly ſet, and the robing 


of the ſhoulder plain and indiſputable. In the reverſe, the body of the horſe is remark- 
9 ſlender ; the engraver, as i apprehend, being more intent to expreſs the expedition 
and ſwiftneſs, than the natural ſhape and proportion of the creature. The coins are of 


their real ſize and ſhape. I have only to obſerve, that Bouteroue's coins of the ancient 


Gauls have neither the weight nor true ſhape expreſſed, © becauſe either worn with uſey 


or covered or eaten with ruſt, as he tells us. Almoſt all, publiſhed. by him of this kind 


have 22 legends. They can give little aid therefore towards explaining this treaſure of 
BHBritiſh 
coins printed in ſuch a manner, it muſt be that they were ſtruck by a people well ac. 


antiquity found in Cornwall; but if one can make an certain concluſion from 


quainted with the Greeks or Romans; they favour nothing of the antiquity, rudeneſs, and 
ſimplicity of thoſe of Karnbre. (4) Such is Borlaſe's deſcription of our Danmonian coins; 


« Having now deſcribed (ſays our author) the Karn- bre coins, and produc'd ſome others 


- which may in ſome meaſure explain them, let us conſider to what nation theſe coins are 
to be aſcrib'd. As ſoon as the Gold coins, above deſcrib'd, were found at Karn-bre, 


and got into the hands of the curious, it was by many imagin'd that they were foreign 

coins, and ſome thought that they were Phenician. To this opinion the reverſe, having 
generally a horſe upon them, gave at firſt ſome countenance, ſome of the Phenician colo- 

nies having choſen that creature for their ſymbol. The place where they were found ſeem' d 

to confirm this ſuſpicion, Cornwall having been (from the firſt appearance of Britain in 

hiſtory) celebrated for its tin, which the Phenicians for many ages engroſs'd to them- 

_ ſelves by their ſuperiour {kill in navigation. The only thing, then, that remains to be 

done in order to determine them to be Phenician, or not, is to confront the coins found _ 

in Cornwall with thoſe confeſſedly of Phenician original, and conſider whether coins of 


the ſame ſtyle have not been found in other parts of this our ifle where the Phenieians 
never traded. Now the Phenician legends will always be known by their letters, when 


they exceed the Roman conqueſt of Syria (for after that conqueſt they uſed either Greek 


or Roman characters on their coins); but there is not one character to be found in theſe 


our Corniſh coins. The ancient ſymbol of the Syrophenicians was the palm- tree, fome- 
times the nurex, and of their weſtern colony, Hercules's pillars; but there is n6 ſuch _ 
ting on our coins. The Lybiphenicians about Cyrene took, indeed, the horſe for their 
_ fymbol ; but this horſe had either the whole palm-tree, or it's ſtalk ſtanding by it, oo | 


(a) Camden thinks, that tribute for woods was paid in ſuch coin, and that tribute- monies had the: 


impreſſion from that deſtination, The reader may chuſe which opinion he thinks moſt probable. 

„öõ : . Wann 

(e) Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 2 58 to 263. 
(d) Borlaſe's- Nat. Hiſt, of Cornwall, p. 322, 323. 
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ore obſerv'd to reſemble the ichnography of à city, and was probably inſerted in the 
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ding at once to their deſcent from the Syrians, and to the horſe for which their own 
country, Africa, was always ſo famous, and for the taming of which they were indebted 
to their principal god, Neptune. With reſpect to the Phenicians of Carthage, they had 
the head and neck of a horſe for their ſymbol, alluding to the fable of their being com- 
manded by Juno to build their city where a horſe's head was dug up.(a) Cadiz had her 
Hercules, his temple, and his pillars; but all theſe were modern and well executed, and 
of them nothing is to be ſeen in the coins now before us, which are neither well execu- 
ted, nor have any reference, or relation, to the palm-tree, murex, buſt of the horſe, Her- 
cules, or his pillars. But one argument, which will ſtill weigh more than the above, 
is this, that coining money, came ſo ſurpriſingly late into uſe among the Phenicians, that 
ſuch ſkilful artiſts as they, and their colonies were, could not coin ſuch artleſs money as 
ours is. Of the Phenician coins, (certainly known to be ſuch) there are none extant 
more ancient than the time of Alexander the Great; (C) ſo modern are they that the Phe-. 
nicians were many ages celebrated for their ingenuity and ſkill in other arts, before ever 
they coin'd money; and, beſides, having borrow'd likely this art from the Grecians, (c) 
they cannot with any probability be ſuppoſed to coin money of ſo rude, and mean defign 
as thoſe of Karn-bre; arts among the Greeks being arrived, as we all know, to their 
ſummit in the time of Alexander the Great: hiſtory torbids us, therefore, to attribute ſuch 
© coins as what are now under conſideration, to ſo polite and cultivated a nation as the 
Phenicians. Laſtly, that they were not brought hither by the trading Fhenicians, ſeems 
to be plain, becauſe they are found, not only in Cornwall, but in Wales, and moſt parts 
(4) of Britain where the Phenicians never came, their trade being conhn'd to Cornwall, 
(e) and their buſineſs, tin. As theſe coins cannot be aſcribed to the Phenicians, ſo nei- 
ther to the Greeks nor Romans. That they are not of Roman workmanſhip, the firſt 
fight of them plainly ſhews, much leſs can we attribute them to the Greeks, whoſe medals 
are ſtill ſuperiour to the Roman in force and delicacy. (%) They mult be either Gauliſh, 
therefore, or Britiſh ; for people muſt be very fancitul indeed (and extremely unwilling, 
or rather determin'd not to let their own country rights be impartially weigh'd) who will 
look out for a foreign father of theſe ons among the Spaniards, or Germans. (g) That 
they do in a few particulars reſemble the Gauliſh coins muſt be allow'd ; and for this, 
very good reaſons can be given, without admitting them to be Gaulith. In the mean 
time, I muſt obſerve, that Cæſar's ſeeming to aſſert, that the Britans had no money in 
his time, having made ſeveral learned men think that we had no coin'd money in Britain 
before the Roman invaſion, (%) and others being of a different opinion, (i) F will take 
all the care I can that the veneration which I have for the latter, may neither lead me 
- blindly into their opinion, nor the reſpect which I have for ſome of the others, make 
me ſuppreſs what I think to be right. The reaſons maſt be weigh'd, the paſſage of 
Ceæſar ſet in it's proper light, and the reader muſt determine, Utuntur aut æreo, aut 
 taleis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. () The Britans, ſays he, uſe 
either braſs money, or iron tallies inſtead of money. This is the plain grammatical ſenſe 
of Cæſar's words, and in Plantin's edition, the words run thus, Utuntur autem nummo 
creo, aut annulis ferreis, &c. pro nummo; by which it is plain, that according to 
Ceæſar, the Britans had the knowledge of money, and that in the place he is there {peak- 
Ing of, they had braſs money; from whence it may be inferr'd, that the reafon why they 
had not gold, and filver money there, as well as braſs, was not becauſe they were igno- 
rant of the uſe of it (for the uſe of gold and filver money is much greater and more 
obvious, and convenient for exchange or purchaſe, than that of braſs) but becauſe. 


=_— _ doubtleſs they had none of theſe metals, and therefore could not coin money. of them, 
1 la) En. i. ver. 445. (3) Wiſe, pag. 217. (e) Ibid, pag. 218. 
NY (A4) © Several gold coins of the ſame kind, and alſo a rough ruby were found not long ago in the 
=: Iſle of Shepey. Letter from S. . 25 | | 


(c) & By Cornwall here, as oftentimes elſewhere, I mean all that anciently went by that name, 
|. 8 the ſouth and weſtern parts of Devonſhire, as well as what is weſt of the Tamar.“ Borlaſe. 
9 5 | © Cf) Mr. Jobert, pag. 3. tranſlated by Gale. „ 25 „ 
ES | (e) N. Salmon, Nova Angliz Luſtratio, Lond. 1728, pag. 387, who thinks them coins belonging 


3 | to the anciert Saxons. - - als 2 EP, a 3 

3 ) See Moreton's Northamptonſhire, pag. 500. Walker in Camden, pag. CXIV.— See Mr. 

| Wiſe's learned account of the Bodleian cabine. 2 VVV OW 2 ck 
= +» (i) Camden. Plot's Oxfordſhire, chap. 10. The learned editor of Camden. Notes ibid. pag. 774+ 
=. : The late Mr. Ed, Lhuyd, ibid, () Cæſ. Comm. lib. v. Jauſ. edit. pag. 92. „„ 
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but were .oblig'd to be contented with coining the little braſs they had, and endeavour 
to remedy the ſcarceneſs of their braſs coin, by iron tallies, or rings of a certain weight. 
Czar is evidently here ſpeaking of the maritime parts, (a) in which they might well uſe 
iron inſtead of money; 5 iron was found, ſays he, in maritimis, on the ſea coaſts: in 
the ſame place they had braſs money, but their braſs was imported, ære utuntur impor- 
tato ;*(b) which argues, that the maritime coaſts had no braſs out of their own lands, 
Neither had they gold or filver in theſe parts, which is, doubtleſs, the reaſon that they 
did not coin any; for of the four kings, whom Cæſar mentions in Kent,—Cingetorix, 
Carnilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, we find not one goin which has any 8 of their 
name upon it; but this will by no means infer, but that the other petty kingdoms of 
the iſland, where theſe metals were, might have had gold and filver coins among them, 
altho* the other ſtates, who had no ſuch native treaſures, might be without them; and 
that the other parts of this kingdom really had gold and filver coins, we ſhall ſoon find 
ſome very ſtrong arguments to believe. It is plain, therefore, that what Cæſar ſays, 
related only to that little part of Britain, in which he paſs'd the ſhort time he ſtay d in 
this iſland; all his whole account ſhews, that he pretended not to give any deſcription 
of thoſe inland parts which were at a diſtance from the ſeat of action; let us add to this, 
that if the Kentith men had any gold coin or treaſure, they certainly took all the care 
zmaginable to conceal it from Cæſar. But ſuppoſing that Cæſar had poſitively ſaid that 
the Britans had no gold coins, or money among them; if by evidences, unknown to 
him, and fince his time diſcover'd, it ſhonld appear extremely probable at leaſt, (if not 
as certain as things at this, diſtance can be made) that they really had ſuch coins; his 
authority muſt give way, he muſt be acknowledg'd to have been miſ-inform'd, and the 
greater degree of probability muſt determine our judgment. There are ſeveral coins 
preſerv'd and publiſh'd in Camden, and Speed, which have been thought to bear the 
names of Britiſh princes ; and I may add, that they have other evidences of their belong- 
ing to this iſland. Let us examine them. The firſt coin produc'd by Speed (pag. 29.) 
is that of Com. the reverſe inſcrib'd, Rex; and is ſuppoſed by him, with great proba- 
bility, to be the coin of Comius, king of the Atrebatu in Britain, companion to Julius 
Cefar in his invaſion. I wiil only make one remark upon the reverſe, which is, that the _ 
| horſe here is of much too good a deſign to be among the firſt eſſays of the Britiſh coining, 
- conſequently the Britans muſt have had coins, before this, or they could never have made 
this horſe and rider ſo bold and ſhapely. The next coin in Speed, is that of Caſſibelan, 
which he read CAS ; but Moreton in his Northamptonſhire (pag. 500.) reads it SCOV; 
the occaſion of which difference, is this: Moreton began with the 8, goes on to the C, 


- miſtakes the wheel (one of the Britiſh ſymbols) over the horſe's head for an O, and taxes 


the A without its crots-{troke, (as it was anciently written) for a V; fo that Moreton's 
_ objection to Speed's reading proceeds from his own miſtakes, and he concludes too haſ-. 
tily, That the Britans had not the art of coining till they learn'd it of the Romans, and 

that they did not mark their coins with the names of princes till the time of Cunobelin.“ 
Speed's reading, then, remaining unimpeach'd, we have here a coin of Caſſibelan, who 


was general of che whole war againſt Julius Cæſar, and cannot be ſuppos'd to have learnt 
any art from the Romans, having been engag'd continually in all the alarms of war from 


the time that they landed to their departure. In the Head, (c) (or the inſcrib'd fide) the 
| horſe is much better turn d than in our Karnbre coins, and therefore later; for arts and 
ſciences muſt have time to ripen jn ſuch retir'd and uncultivated places as Britain; their 
beginnings will be rude, and the progreſs of every art towards perfection will be flow 
and gradual, eſpecially, where no ſiſter arts have been practis'd, and therefore, can't 
lend their helping hand to forward and cheriſh that which is newly introduc'd. Ihe 
reverſe of this coin confirms the foregoing obſervation, the ornaments of it being a kind 


of ſcroll-work, intermix'd with balls more uniformly diſpos d, and the whole better 


digeſted than our coins, and therefore later. Cunobelin's coin is later till than that of 5 
. e 5 KECaalflibelan, 


(a) As appears by the whole paſſage. ©« Britanniz pars interior ab iis incolitur quos natos in inſula 
pſa memoria proditum dicunt ; maritima pars ab iis, &c. And then he goes on with the account 
of the maritime parts, till he comes down to nummo; then he paſſes on to the inland parts. « Naſ- 

citur ibi plumbum album in mediterraneis regionibus, &.“ (5) Ibid, UND 115 
(e) It muſt be remember'd, that one fide of a medal is call'd the head, whether it has a face on 
it, or not, and the other fide is call'd the reverſe. PT! ; 


F 92 


%. o 


I. in Speed xv. pag. 34. (c) Camd. tab. 1. No. 3. Speed No. 16, p. 34 


coin was of Bizants, or other foreign coin? 
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Caſſibelan, and more elegant, the horſe has ſhape and ſpirit ; and there is ſomething | 

Roman in the turn of the head; (a) but there is great difference in the.countenance of 

this king's coins; ſome are rude, and of coarſe way as Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 11. which may 
rſt 


therefore be ſafely pronounc'd to be coin'd in his years, either before hjs intimacy 
with the Romans, or before he could get the artiſts into the ready and maſterly way of 
deſigning ; ſo that it may be inferr'd from the coins of Cunobelin, that he did not learn, 


or firſt bring the art of coining from the Romans, but that having acquir'd ſome know- 
Hedge that way, he greatly improv'd this art. Even this king's coins have been diſputed, 


and by ſome inſinuated not to belong to the Britiſh king of this name, tho' his name be 
at full length upon four coins in Camd. tab. I. and upon three of the ſame in Spced ; 


| to that theſe ſcruples are apparently without foundation. The gold coin attributed to 
Caractacus by Camden and Speed, has the 


ca well plac'd on the reverſe, and in the 
head the horſe in full ſpeed, as well deſign'd as poſſible, and therefore ſeems a cloſe imi- 


tation of the Roman manner. That of Venutias has nothing Britiſh in it, but that the 
curls of the hair are form d of many contiguous circular rings ſtudded with balls, which 


is indeed in the Britiſh tyle.(b) Tho' the coins of Cunobelin were at laſt ſo greatly im- 
prov'd by approaching to the Roman manner; yet theſe improvements ſeem to have been 
confin'd to his own dominions, for the coin of Boadicea, queen of Verolamium, (if it be 
of her) has nothing Roman in it, but the letters BUDUO in the head; the reverſe is of 


the ſame ſtyle as thoſe found at Karn-bre.(c) The filver com aſcrib'd to Arviragus, (4) 


has the Britiſh wheel form'd by eight detach'd ſtuds, (e) but the horſe is too good to be 


ancient. The next coin attributed by Speed to Galgacus, (F) but by Mr. Walker (g) 
ro Cartiſmandua, has nothing of our coins, but the wheel form'd like a large ring under 
the horſe.(h) As to the word Taſcia found on many of the coins above-mention'd, whe- 


ther it ſignifies the taxation, or tribute-money as Mr. Camden believ'd, or whether ſuch 
coins of tribute were ever us'd, coins being the enſigns of liberty and power, not of 
Lavery, as other learned men think, I do not here enquire, there being no ſuch word on 
Gur Corniſh coins. Let it ſuffice that here are ſeveral ſorts of coins produc'd ; we muſt 
next ſee whether we have not ſufficient grounds to think them Britiſh, and yet, not the 


dldeſt of our Britiſh coins, and fo trace up the art of coining among the Britans to its 
Frſt ſimplicity, where we may poſſibly find reaſons to place our coins of Karn-bre. Now, 
all theſe coins from Camden and Spced are found in Britain in ſeveral places, many in 
number, and the very ſame in no other country. (i) Their inſcriptions, and ſeveral] 
others which might here be mention'd, have either the firit, or more ſyllables of the 
names of Britiſh princes, cities, or people, nay Cunobelin the whole name; why then 
mould they not be Britiſh? () If there be honey enough in our own hive, what need 
have we to fly abroad, and range into the names of neighbouring countries and kings to 
ind out reſemblances in ſound, which are not near ſo exact as what we find at home? 
Before we deprive our own country of the honour of coining the money found here, one 
_ would think it but reaſonable that there ſhould be produc'd from foreign countries, ſam- 


ples of the very coins we find in Britain, and in greater number, as being doubtleſs more 
plenty Where they were ſtruck, than any where elſe; but there is not one inſtance of any 


number of coins found abroad, which are of the ſame kind as what we find here; altho! 
in Roman coins, (which were not coin'd by little particular ſtates, as the Britiſh muſt 


haye been) there is nothing more common. It is very wonderful that all the Gauliſh coins, 


| (for inſtance) correſpondent to ours in metal and workmanſhip, ſhould be deſtroy'd; 
and not one appear, or be dug up in Gaul, whereas in Britain they are numerous, which 
makes the learned Mr. Wile, though dubious at other times, conclude very juſtly, that 


| no 

| (a) See No. 8, 9, 10, in Speed, and 12, 13, p. 3%. © © 3 

() See the mane of the horſe in No. XVIII. XVI. XIX. XXI. Venutius in Camden xiv. tab. 
34˙ 5 5 


(d) Speed No. 17. Camd. ib. No. 25. (e) As in No. XX. and XXII. (/) pag. 35, No. 18. 


- (g) Camden pag. exv. (+) Other Brit. coins may be ſeen in Camden, and Speed, but theſe 


may be ſufficient for our purpoſe. (i) See Camden, pag. 110. 70 #3 : 
() It is held by ſome that there were no gold coins coin'd in England till Edward III. but this is 
probably a miſtake, for in the Saxon and firſt Norman times vaſt ſums were paid in gold. The an- 
nual tribute to be paid by the Welſh and Corniſh to Athelſtan, was 20l. of gold, and 3ool. in filver, 


_ beſides other things. And in domeſday, particularly, we find gold in ingots, contradiſtinguiſh'd 


from gold coin, viz. Libras auri ad perſum,--Libras ad numerum,—Muft we ſuppoſe that all this 


. 
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no country has a better title to the coining of them than Britain. (a) But, I don't know 
how it comes to paſs, it is the unhappy faſhion of our age to derive every thing curions 
and valuable, whether the works of art or nature, from foreign countries; as if provi- 
dence had denied us both the genius and materials of art, and ſent us every thing that 
was precious, comfortable, and convenient, at ſecond hand only, and, as it were, by 
accident, from the charity of our neighbours. I hat the Britans had both gold and filver 
in their own country, is plain from Strabo and Tacitus ;(5) and it is obſerv'd, ſo latel 
as Camden's time, that Cornwall produc'd both theſe precious metals; (c) and thi: 18 
confirm'd by the reverſation of both thoſe metals to the Duke of Cornwall in his grants 
to the tinners. Gold diſcover'd here I have ſeen, found among tin grains in the pariſh 


of Creed, near Granpont, in the year 1753; and both that, and native filver, the pro- 
duce of a Corniſh mine in the pariſh of St. Juſt, I have now in my keeping; and it muſt 
be allow'd, that people, who have materials ready at hand, will take the firſt hint of an- 


ſwering their neceſſities therewith. I hat the inhabitants of Kent, and the adjoining 
countries, had braſs money, Cæſar plainly aſſerts, as we have ſeen before, and when one 

part of the iſland had experienc'd the uſe of braſs money, and knew the art of coining 
it, the neighbouring ſtates muſt have had very little communication with one the other, 
or been very void of underſtanding, if they did not perceive the equal and ſuperior con- 


venience of gold and filver money, and for their own ſakes procure it to be goin'd where- 


ever they enjoy'd the happineſs of proper materials. And that the Britans had and us'd 


money com'd at their own mint is really plain, becauſe the Roman Emperours publiſh'd : 
a ſevere edict to ſuppreſs all ſuch coins, and to forbid the uſe of any money in Britain, 


but what was ſtamped with the image of a Cæſar. (4) If it be infinuated that the Gauls 


brought over this money to traffick withal, this is a circumſtance which wants to be 
prov d, nay wants probability, for it could not have eſcap'd Cæſar, and the gold coins 
muſt have been in greater plenty on the maritime coaſts where he was, than in the inland 

parts, the merchants from Gaul coming to the ſea- ports and ccaits of Britain, and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the other parts of the iſland ; (e) but Cæſar ſays, they us'd eres _ 
nummo, and takes no notice of any gold coin in theſe parts, which I think may make us 
reaſonably infer, that the Gauls did not bring over any gold coins for merchandize ; much 


leſs ſtill can it be imagin'd, that if the Gauls did bring over ſuch coins, we ſhould find 
them inſcrib'd with names ſo like at leaſt to the names of our princes and cities. If any 
of the ſame impreſſion and legend with ours, found in many parts of Gaul can be pro- 


duc'd, (which at preſent is far from the caſe) then let it be diſputed whether the Gauls 
had theſe coins from us, or we from them, both ſides ſtanding upon even ground; but 
till then it is a great piece of partiality to foreigners, to deny the origin of theſe coins to 


our own country, and I am ſurpriz'd to find my countrymen ſo fluctuating, and indiffe- 
rent, not to ſay careleſs, which way the beam may fall, in a point which concerns ſo much 
the hiſtory of medals in general, and affects the honour of their own country in particu- 
lar. ) To ſettle the age of our Karn-bre coins is perhaps impoſhble, but that the 


Britans had and us'd coins of their own making, and that the Romans forbad the uſe of 


Britiſh money, has been obſerv'd before; for which prohibition there could be no reaſon 
it the Britans did not coin in a different manner from the Romans iherefore, this diffe- 
rent manner of ſtamping their money, tis not ſo likely they ſhould learn f the Komans, 


as that they had it before the Romans came; for after the conqueſt, the Romans, we find, 
inſiſted upon the head of Cæſar's being upon all their coins; therefore, that theſe Karn. 
bre coins are prior to the Roman invaſion is extremely probable. Further; both the 
Gauls and Britans being invaded nearly at the ſame time, and by the tame general; the 
firſt conquer'd, the other frighten'd ; both of them would either have had ſome {ymhol 
of their ſubjection in their coins, if they had been ſtruck under the direction of tbeir 
EN e „ % Cw 00s „„ eren, 


(a) Maximo ſane numero in hac inſula eruuntur, adeo ut nulla regio poſſeſſionis jure magis cos 


(nummos) fibi vindicet.“ pag. 228. 8 FE: | 
() „Aurum et argentum fert Britannia.“ Strabo lib. iv. Fert Brit 
et alia metalla, pretium victoriæ.. Tacit. vit. Agric. chap. 12. 
(c) Nec ſtannum vero hic ſolum reperitur ſed una etiam aurum & argentum.*” Camd. in Cornw. 
(A4) „ Cautum fuit Edicto Romanorum Im 

niſi ſignatis imaginibus Cæſarum.“ 


le) „ Neque enim temere præter mercatores illo adit quiſquam, neque 1is ipſis quĩdquam præter 
oram mariti nam atque eas regiones quæ ſunt contra Galliam notum eſt.“ Cel. lib, iv. p. 76. 
Y Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 247 to 254. 15 SE ny 


annia aurum et argentum 


peratorum ſevero ne quis in Britannia nummis uteretue 
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it began to be call'd pecunia a pecude. Pliny.— Jobert's Medals, Engl. p. 35. 
(i] Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. 256 to 258, e BY 
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conquerours, or would have borrow'd at leaſt ſomewhat more of the Roman elegance 
than what we find in the Corniſh coins. The inſcrib'd coins produc'd by Camden, and 
Speed, about the Julian age, confirm this conjecture, there being ſomething of the Ro- 
man air, and regularity in all of them, but in ours nothing ar all of that kind. There 
is one other uſe which I ſhall now make of the inſcrib*d coins beforemention'd, and may 
contribute to ſettle ſome particulars relating to the age of theſe Corniſh coins; which is, 
that theſe inſcrib'd coins could not be the firſt coins of the Britiſh mint, and conſequently, 


that the rude uninſcrib'd money found in all parts of England are older than the in- 
fcrib'd, as favouring more of the beginning, and infancy of the art. The ſeries in which 


money was firſt introduc d, and arriv'd by degrees, to the Grecian and Roman perfec- 
tion, ſeems to be this: firſt they weigh'd pieces of metal, then found out.the way of im- 
preſſing them differently, according to their weights, and the quantity and fort of cattle 


they would be taken tor in . ; ſo as to fave them the trouble of weighing ;(a) _ 
then they impreſs'd ſymbols of religion, war, arts, and philoſophy, peculiar to their 


country; then came in the heads of demi-gods, and princes; and then inſcriptions, 
more certainly to determine, the age, works, and perſons, ſignify'd by the coins. As 
ſoon as the Gauls, or any other barbarous nations ſaw the great uſe of money, as it was 
manag'd among the more poliſh'd parts of mankind, tis natural to imagine, that people 
of authority would endeavour to introduce the ſame convenient way of exchange among 


their own people; but being N and impetuous, to have the thing done, were not 


over nice in the choice of artiſts for doing it. What firſt and principally ſtruck them, 
was the uſe of money; to have the money coin'd with beauty and impreſſion, was what 


Had no place in their firſt conceptions, nor enter'd at all into their deſign ; hence came 
the firſt coins ſo rude and inexpreſſive; becauſe the art, tho” at full maturity among the 
- Greeks and Romans, was forc'd to paſs thro” a ſecond infancy among the Gauls, and 
 Hke the gold that was caſt into the fire, could not come out a better molten calf than the 


hands, which were employ'd, were able to mould and faſhion it. The money, therefore, 


coin'd at firſt among the Gauls and Britans, could not but partake of the barbarity and 


Ignorance of the times, in which it firſt came into uſe, and the figures mult have been 


much ruder, and more uncouth than thoſe of the inſcrib'd coins. Thoſe coins then, 
which are not inſcrib'd, are moſt probably older than thoſe of the ſame nation which are 


inſcrib'd; inſcriptions, or legends, being a part of elegance, which at firſt was not at all 
attended to; but which, after-ages conſtantly practis'd, conſulting at once the conveni- 
ency of their commerce, and the glory of their country. If this inference is right, our 


coins at Karn-bre, and the like ſort in Plot, and Camden's Engliſh edition, are older 
than the inſcrib'd ones produc'd by Camden and Speed, and conſequently older than the 
Roman invaſion.” (%) Now, it is really ſurprizing, that after having ſo minutely exa- 
mined thele coins, and fo clearly determined their antiquity, Dr. Borlaſe ſhould have 
feopt ſhort in this place; without the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of a probability which their ap- 


pearance hath very ſtrongly ſuggeſted to me. That theſe very curious coins were Britiſh, 


and that they exiſted before the Roman invaſion, hath been proved beyond a doubt. But 


we have as good reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch coins were alſo prior to any voyage of the | 


Phenicians to this iſland, whether trading or colonial. And having looked ſo far into 
_ antiquity, another glance will eaſily carry us to the period of the fir 


| | | | peopling of the 
Mand. That the Danmonians were a people from the eaſt, I have mentioned as a very 


gs opinion: And that theſe coins were, alſo, of eaſtern origin, may be concluded 


om ſeveral circumſtances. In the firſt place, they were found in the country of the 


PDanmonians, who were confeſſedly more like the eaſtern nations than any other race of 

people in this iſland. In the next place, they were found on Karnbre, in the middle of the 

ridge of Karnbre-hill—the conſecrated mountain of the Druids. Karnhre, indeed, was the 

_ Moſt remarkable place of the Druid worſhip in all Danmonium. It is poſſible, then, that 
| theſe coins have ſome relation to the Druids , 


heſe 0 | In | S. That they reſemble the coins of the eaſt, is 
evident from the very face of them. Many of the coins of India, at this preſent day, par- 


8 = larly the rupee, are nearly of the fame ſize and figure: And, what is indeed a very 


ng reſemblance, their ſymbols are exactly ſimilar to thoſe with which our Britiſh 
„„ 55 5 7 FFC 


5 (a) The firſt money us'd in Rome was of plain copper, without any impreffion till the time of 


Servius Tullus, who caus'd them firſt to be ſtamp'd with the image of an ox, a ſheep, a hog, whence | 


* 
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{pecimens are charged: In the mean time, we are aſlured, that theſe figures on the Indian 
coius are of great antiquity. The little round ſtuds, or button- like emboſſments, which 
I have deſcribed, are the ſame on the rupee. Nor ſhould I forget to mention, that the 
convexity of theſe coins is anotheF point of ſimilarity. And as to their quality, both the 
Britiſh and the Indian are of pure gold, with littie or no allay. Several of the ornamental 
figures are of a military caſt—others of a religious. The trees are, probably, the oaks of 
the Druids : And the globular appearances are, poſſibly, repreientations of the tun and. 
other luminaries—the great ob'ects of worſhip among the people of the eaſt. (a) | 
That Phenician and Greek coins have been found in Devonſhire, I have been often, 
informed; though I have not been fortunate enough to meet with ſuch ſpecimens. () 
Thus have I preſented my readers with a deſcription of the Danmonian commerce, 
ſhipping, and coins, from the very earlieſt times to the period of Cæſar's invaſion. In 
ſome inſtances, perhaps, I have entered too much into detail; in others, have been too 
much on the wing. But whilſt I have endeavoured, in every inſtance, to exhibit clear 
views, I have ſeldom detained my readers long, except where the points were curious; or 
rapidly led them from one topic to another, except where there was little matter for 
entertainment. 1 | | | 5 


SECTION. IX. 


VIEW of the LANGUAGE and LEARNING of the DANMONIANS, during the BRITISH 
Ee pan e SD OT 0s Why thr, 00 


I. The Danmonian or Britiſh Tongue, in its finſt lage—its affinity to the Iriſh and the Erſe 
— Words, Compoſitions —T he Britiſh, the Iriſh, aud the Erſe, immediately derived from the 
 Faſt—The Danmonian Language, in its ſecond flage; or the Britiſh-Phenician—Words, 
Compoſitions —The Danmonian Language, in its third flage, as enriched by the Greek— 
The Danmonian Language in its fourth ftage, as corrupted by the Belgic—Under theſe 
modifications, the Danmonian Tongue entitled Coruubritiſo.—II. The Sciences and the Arts 
of the Danumonians,—LIII. Seminaries of Learning in Dajmonium—Conclufion. 1 


FFUHE general ſtate of knowledge, at this obſcure period, is a ſubject rather hypotheti- 
| 'L cal than hiſtorical : The language, and the learning, however, of Danmonium, may 
afford room for curious inveſtigation. The Danmonians have been repreſented by ſome 
authors, as a very rude people, yet poſſeſſing minds, like other ſavages, lively and vigo- 
rous, and capable of cultivation. But, whilſt we are atlured that a very large body of 
men were maintained at the public expence, in conſiderable fplendor, for the purpole of 
diſteminating knowledge, we ſhall not, perhaps, be diſpoſed to credit all the accounts 

of Danmonian ignorance and barbarity. That the Druids were killed in various learn-. 
ing, is evident from the atteſtation of the Greeks and Romans. And the learning of this 

venerable prieſthood, muſt, undoubtedly, have influenced the great maſs of the people. 

The lancuage of Danmonium ſeems to be the firit object for conſideration. It hath 
been commonly believed, that the original language of the Britons, was the ſame as that 
of the Gauls; though few have proper.y diſer minated between the ſouth-weſtern Britons, 
and the other inhabitants of the iſland. The ancient names of perſons and places in 


Britain 


(.) It ſhould ſeem from the obſcure notices of ancient writers, relating to the Britiſh exports and 
\ Imports, that the firſt trade of the iſland was carried on without the affiſtance of money, and in the 
courſe of a regular exchange. But the gold coins of Karnbre (to throw nothing elſe into the ſcale} - 
are ſufficient to outweigh this pie n an opinion fo light, that it muſt fly up, and kick the beam 
(s) Several Phenician coins, I underſtand, were dug up, ſome years fince, at Teignmouth ;. 
wWuhence the inhabitants conclude, that this place was frequented by Phenician merchants. One of 
. theſe coins was caſually inſpected by the Rev. JohN TEN IIER, of Lindridge, who regrets that he 
has now hoſt every trace of it. Had Mr. Templer been able to procure the coin, I ſhould, doubtleſs, 
have been gratified with a fight of it; ſince there is no gentleman in the county more ſanguine than 
himſelf in wiſhing ſucceſs to a Hiſtory of Devon. Jo his various knowledge, indeed, I am obliged 
for moſt eſſential information: And, whilſt I am pleaſed with his politeneſs, I cannot but admire _ 
his ingenuity.—1 have heard, alſo, a vague report, that Phenician or Britiſh coins were found, 44 
Luster, a few years ago 5 But, my enquyies for theſe 6gins have been, hitherto, fruitleſs, oe 


: * - "VS 
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Britain and Gaul, we are told, have an exact reſemblance. This, however, is a miſtakert 
notion. Not even the name of the aboriginal Britons was known in Europe. The nu- 
merous tribes or nations on the continent, who extended themſelves gradually mto this 


Wand, from various cauſes, carried with them, as was moſt natural, the names of their 
nations or tribes—ſuch as were known afterwards to the Romans in Gaul and in Ger- 


many, by the Armorici, Belge, Brigantes, Allobroges, Iceni, and Morini : But anrong 


all the nations ſettled on the continent, or afterwards fixing themſelves in Britain, there 
never was once heard of ſuch a name as the Daumonii, or the people of Danmon. Nor 


was ſuch a name as Caernou ever known in Europe: And no one can point out, I believe, 
In what part of the continent of Europe, any tribes of that name have ſettled, or were 


ſettled in thoſe times, when the Phenicians firſt traded with the Aborigmes of our 


iſland. (a) The few who give credit to the Saxon Chronicle, with reſpect to the ſettle- 


ment of the firſt coloniſts. in the South-Hams, are of opinion, that one diſtrict there 
retains to this day ſome traces of their origin; and, conſequently, may throw light on 


their language: It is the diſtrict of Armine, the very name of the country whence the 
Saxon Chronicle derives them. If we pals from the name of the nation (6) to that of 
their prieſthood, from what European root can we ſatisfactorily derive the word D& vin ? 


It clearly comes from Dar vi or DRul, ſtill current in the eait, and ſignifying a prieft or 
magician. Sir William Jones deſcribing the great empire of Iran, tells us, that the ori- 


gin of the language of this Empire was Chaldaic; (c) as proved by the words Shemid, 


heaven; Meya, water; Fira, fire; Matra, rain; Werta, a roſe: And the word DRuf, a 
magician, is alſo of Chaldaic origin. . 55 25 . 
ut, in order to prove that the aboriginal language of Danmonium was derived from 


the eaſt, let us recur to Ireland and Scotland. That the Britiſpb, the Iriſh, and the Erſe, 


are to be traced to one fountain, is univerſally allowed. In truth, they are known to be 
dialects of the ſame language. This is a fact which has never been diſputed. If, then, 
we can clearly deduce, either the Iriſb or the Erſe from the eaſt, we ſhall eſtabliſh the 


ORIENTAL ORIGIN of the Britiſh or Danmonian language. (4) That there was an eaſtern 
colony in Ireland, is evinced by the great affinity of the old Iriſb with the language of 
Hindoſtan, which is derived from the Chaldaic. Sir William Jones, and Col. Vallancey, 
have preſented us with long liſts of correſponding words, from the Hindoſtanic and the 
Iriſh languages. Sir Wilham, as I have obſerved, defcribes an eaſtern empire by the 
name of IRan: And ERIN is the ancient name of Ireland. And © unleſs (fays Col. 


Vallancey) there had been the cloſeſt connexion between the original inhabitants of Eirin 


or Ireland, and thoſe of ancient Iran, it would have been impoſſible, that fo great an 


affinity 


| (a) A learned correſpondent obſerves: « The Avro oe of the iſland ſettled chiefly in the weſt, 
and ſouth-weſt, with whom the Greeks, and, before the Greeks, the Phcenicians, maintained, at leaſt, 


5 a commercial intercourſe : Af. d of both theſe people, ſome tokens yet remain in and about here, ſuch 


as ον (4exwmMoy, or the Rambead ; Toſonon, now Totnes, from the Greeks; and the Promontory 


of Aſtarte, now the Start Point, from the Phenicians. But who theſe Aborigines were, with whom 
the Greeks and Phenicians thus traded, is the queſtion : They certainly did not come from the con- 
tinent of Europe; and, probably, came from the eaſt : They were known by the name of the people 


of (1) Dan mon, and afterwards called Druids; though this was rather an appellation given to their 


| prieſts; and the word ſignifies, in rocky: e language, a ſoothſayer or wiſe-man. Who they were, 


would take a volume to explain what they were, is very conciſely deſcribed by Julius Ceſar, in his 


account of Britain, and by Strabo. They, probably, came to Britain not long after the diſperſion, 


when the Scoti came to Ireland and Scotland. The Iriſh were certainly Baz#/im, as all their cuſtoms 


and language evince. I ſhould think the Aborigines of Britain were alſo of the Carbite race, though 
not of the tribe of Baa/.” | | 5 „ 8 
([.) The name of one of our rivers, Columb or Columba, is ſynonymous with the Chaldaic Iox a. 
And in CoLums-Jonxn or CoLums-Ion (ſo denominated from the river) we have the Chaldaic 


word itſelf. „ | 555 e | . 5 
(cc) Rowlands, in his Mona Antigua Reftaurata, is of opinion, that the people at firſt ſpread over 


Great Britain and Ireland, and the adjacent iſlands, were not more than five deſcents from Noah. 
With this view, he endeavours to ſhew, that our language is one of the primary vocal modes pro- 
duced among the builders of Babel. 7 | LO nn | | | 


>» 


(ad) And conſequently prove the ox1ENTAL ORIGIN of the Danmonians. 


8 {1) Why did Dan remain in ſhips? Judges v. 17. The ſpirit moved him in the camp of Dan.” Judges xiii. 26 
„The ſnorting of horſes was heard from Dan.“ Jer, viii, 16, „Dan and Javan occvpicd in thy fairs, &c.” Breck, xxvii. 13. 
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affinity could exiſt between the languages of the old Iriſh and the Sanſcrit. In the my- 
thology of the Bramins, Syn 1s the goddels of fleep—her feſtival is Kept on the 11th day 
of the new moon in June—ſhe i is fabled to ſleep for four months; to ſignify that the rainy 
ſeaſon Weine in for four months, the care of B09, the preſerver, is ſulpended as im- 
material, tue rain ſecuring their crops of grain. All this is an equivocation on the two 
Iriſh words Suan and Sol nion, or mor -ſoinion : the firſt ſignifies /onnd ſleep, the ſecond 
great rain and tempeſt : and this again reverts to the Chaldean Mar hajon, a lealon 0 called 
becauſe of the great rains, 1. e. O Aobe er. Again, Lukee is their goddeſs of all kinds of 
grain: her feſtival is kept 1 in the month of Auguſt. . the unknown (god) —is in 
Iriſh, anaihinte. Kartik, the conſecrated—Irith,' Creatach. Sieb, the deſtroyer (death) — 
Iriſh, Sab and Satb. And Ogham (as it will ſoon app< ar) i is 3 equa iy a Sanfcrit and an 
Iriſh word. (a) With reſpect to the word hg (in uſe, at this moment, in Devonfhire, 
as well as Ir cland) Vallancey makes theſe remarks, Had Dr. Borlaſe been acquainted 


with 
Sanſcrit, 3 Triſh. | 
OE 5s | 5 3 Budh, the world and its creator 
(a) Buches Supreme Being 5 Buaidh, ſupreme, virtue, divine attribute 
TCriſhna Apollo | - Criſhean, the fun 
 Gapia Muſes Gube 
Syon God of Sleep Suan 
gan Phoebus Soiree 
Baroon Neptune | Braine 
Keſee Evil Spirit _ Kife-al 
Burt | A ſacrifice | Beart &c. &c. &c. 


Col. Vallancey refers us, alſo, to the ancient Language of /Egy pt, which is ſtrikingly kimitar to this 
Iriſh. If an affinity of language (ſays he) be admitted as a criterion of the truth of the Iriſh hiſ- 
tory, and of the ancient Iriſh being deſcended from thoſe Scythians who had conquered Egypt, and 
thither carried their language, arts and ſciences ;. there cannot be a ftronger proof than the following 
liſt of words common to both. The Egyptian language is certainly one of the moſt ancient in the 
world, and in all probability an original or mother tongue, formed at the contuſion of Babel It is 
in a great meaſure preſerved to our times in the preſent Coptic: Its fracture and conſtitution, differ 

_ fo widely from all the Oriental and European lunguages, that it is impoſſible to conceive it « erived 
from any of them. (1) Theſe words are taken from the Nomenclatura Egypto-Arabica, pnbvliſhed 
by Kircher, and. from the Coptic Lexicon of the car ned Dr. Woide. | 


1 | Lat, | N Hibernicè. 

ath, partic. neg. ath, ut in ath rioghadh 

aiai, adauctio VVV ai | 

al, /apis | Cen ail 

amoi, utinam „ mai liom, apud me 

amre, princeps Amir 

amre, piſtor | amra 

an, partic. neg. an 

ani, pulchrituds . Ong an 

anoni, /uxuria © ana 

aoun, res moleſin | | onn 

aouo, pignus | „ Sw | 
aouon, aperire uinneog, pars 4 apertio. ſeneſisæ 
areh, ſervus | = YIr8---* TD 
: aregh, terminus 5 carrach 

aghjan, /ine | | gan 

ariki, guerela | 3 


aſo, indulgentia 


> © ) , „ 
as ebol, indulgere. dos bole id, 174000 gentin, 9 5 ti 


ad, præpos. neg. 8 ead 
bel, ſolutio | 

5 Fry mitigard | a aft 210 
bin, fardus | 5 BAR - --- 
bots, bellum | buathas, vi ia 
ouoi, perſona | „ 


2800¹ 
60 Univ. If, v. 1. p. 512, 


vor. I, | | * 
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with the Iriſh MSS. He would have found that the logan-/tone, which vet retains its 
name in the weſt of England, and as he confeſſes, 1 1s not to be explained 1 in that or the 


Egyp. Lat. 
adooui, mane 

aſh, crucifigere 
aſhai, multitudo 
aſhi, pendere 


baki, urbs 


bari, nvwvicula 
baſhi, wacca 
beſnid, ærarius 
bel, agua 
bel- ebol, ligueſcere 
beſh, nudus 
bir, ſporta | 
bighji, naufragium 
book, ſerwus 
boki, ancilla 
gallou, veſpertilio 
ebol, tam ſecrſimm 
eioul, ceruus 
emi, ſcientia, cognitio 
mok mek, fudium 
dod, manus 
erous, reſponſio 
dom, adberere 
erfei, templum 
erto, cubitus _ 
erſhon, veſtis 
ee, elati, ſuperbi 
eimine, meine, /:gnum 
ermeine, ſignare 
timeini, endere 
eida, paſcha 
ephleou, vanitas 
enouoi, currus 
eſho, ſupra | 
ehrei, ſupra 5 
tiehrei, nobilis, protelier 
_ eghjeous navi | 
thaibes, viftoria 
thal, collis | 
thelel, occidzs 
thas, /imilitudo 
thoud, turbam cogere 
0 thou, ventus 
thoud, congregare a 
thod, winum agua mixtum niſcere 


_  thos, 1 terminus | 
thems, ſepelire 
iten, terra 
ibi, tire 
| ioh, ioch, luna | 
Jot, een 
piich, dæmon 
kadmis, morus E gyPtiaca 
kaldas, fanitas | 
kame, niger 
kelghje, angulus 
kadhed, prudens 
Kas, frangere | 


Welſh 
Hib. 
ar doi e 
aith, funitio 
eis 
ais 


bocan, domus | 
boctain, ædiſicium 
baris 


bois-ceil, vacca ſyloeftris, celle, ſyioa 
bes, pecunia æraria 


: bial 


buas 

barr, bearra, beart 

bach, long- bach, long, bo 
beac, buacal _ 

beac-arna 


gallun, paſſer 


ar abol 


1 . 
eamh, eamhainfi 


eamanmaca, ſchola, collegium 

dod 

ar, reſpondit | 
dom-lac, i. e. baine claba, lac coagulatum 
aifrion IE 
ortog, pollux, Farvus cubitus 


_ earaſaid 


eas, eaſlabra, werba ſuperba 


| mionn, ſignum, litera 


tiomna, teftamentum 

. tiomana, tradere 
iod, an-iod, an, pens. 
. Feilios h 
NaOl, nauis 


| uass AY 


ar 

tria | 

uige, uigh- - inge, 2 $ 

taibh, t&bh real, laurus vidtoriee 
«RD 

teal- - MAC, en 

tais 


tuidme, turba, C07 e 


tua, boreas, doi, wentus * | 
teide, congregatio, nundinæ mb#catorum 


toide, agua vitæ, aqua mixta, Anglice toddy, . 


doid, . 1 a joim farm 
tus 


teim, mors 


ith 

ibh, Potus 7 
can 
ith, triticum 
pocan 


unde Cadmus 


keildei, ceildei Janie 
cama 


kealg 


keadfaoi, prudentia 
keas 


kat, 
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Welſh dialect, is the Iriſh Logh-onn or ſtone, into which the /ogh, or divine eſſence, was 
ſaid to deſcend, when the Draids conſulted it as an oracle.“ But it was pretended, that 


; Egyp. De 
kat, intellectus 
kel kil, tintinabulum 


the 
Hib. 


: keacht, intelligentia 


keol, keolin 


loghj, ceſſare leig | 
ma, «a, date mai, mai dhuin, aa 538 | 
met, negativa mith 

maniak-eſpe, forgues muinke 

mokh, afflictio muc 


nebi, natare 

neph, nauta if 

netb, dominus | 

pi- -mounhou, 8 98 pi ft art, 


las, pilas, lingua | 
chukon, natura 


ooch, luna, domina maris 
ke, etiam 


- lemne, portus maritimus 


tomi, villa 
rouchi, , weſper 
ee eſobi, ſancti 


2k regio a quo ventus Fires 


niphoui, glu n 
niat, intellige t ia 


1 naoib, nawis 


naobh, naomh 
muhan, «ut deas- muhan, regio auſtralis. Deſmond: 
tua muhan, regio borealis, Thomond. oir mu- 


han, regis orientalis. Ormond, jar OR regio 
occidentalis 8 


lis 


caichne, caine 


eag 

keo | 

Luimneach, wel Limerick, por tus maritimus in Hiber- 
Nia, i. e. Laimri-oike, juxta apa (urbs ) web 
regio juxta m. (1) 

tuam 


reagh, nox 


Sob-ſgeul Vitoria ſana, ſgeul TIE ia 
"ned, ventus 


neamh. Tivetanic:, neam 
nath, Jcientia 


os, multus 05 

oeiſh, tc ROS. 
nout, Deus nodh, ſupremus, ack ifſimus 
- OUTO, Fx... 


ouoini, cithara 


.. outouect, viriditas 


ohi, grex 
Tako, adſcribere 
ran, Placore 


aire Princ eps, Arab. har 
alne 

uatat, uathath 

aoi, grex, aoire, en, 
racam, e 


roinim 
rad, t'rad, pes troid 
raſh, metiri reis, Jpathalma 


reim, Indigenay imcola 


reim oilcrac, indigene 


remnakat, intellectu præditus reimnacht 
res, auſter reis, ſeptentrio 
re, Col re, Luna 


red, rod, oriri . 


re, fucere 

red, idea, ſpecies 

ribe, /inter nauticus 

rokh, incendum 

ſabe, . ſapiens, ſbo, deetrina 
_ ſai, plenitudo 

ſad, projicere 

Lack, ſcriba, ſachnbad, 


rad, horizon, rad a dearzlus, Aurora, i. i. e. oriens lu- 
minis rubicundi 


re, factus 


reit 


rab, remus 


10g, pyrus 


{oib 


ſai 


ſaidoir, projector ſogittarum | 
ſach, ſeribere | 


— 
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| bierophantis, antiquum nomen Egyptiacum, Grece leg EDS reſponder, edetws fuilſe. | 
Sach, quomodo in verſione librorum ſcripturæ Coptica, ſemper reddetur YEH{AADETELS Scriba. Scrip- 
turæ e * Varrel navad een von glu i. e. lapiens, intellectu pollens: dicuntur 
igitur 


(1) Lamon, lomon, — lewne, are e orginal words for a large body of water, Hence dur Lemmon and Loman, tren | 
in Devonſhire, Wk 5 | | | 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


che divinity communicated motion to this ſtone ; whence the people of Devon uſe logan 


as ſynonymous with Moving. 


In 


jeitur een Cal te ves qui eſſent, ut loquitur Julius Firmicus, Sacrarum literarum periti, i. e. ſach- 
pabat (Jablonſky. Pant. Egypte Prolegom. p. R Seac h- nab. | 


Egyp- Lat, 
ſchai, /itera 
ſe, tertia perſona 
ſeini, medicus _ 
ſoli, velum muliebre 
dako, perire 
damo, eftendere 1 
ſeth, N * 


geu, ventus 
hachairi, veneficus 
hette, arcus cœleſtis 
pPhro, hyems 
pheriou, ſplendidus 
pholph, verberare 
phoir, ſomnium 
phorgh, diviſio 
pbodh, ſculptura 
Oik, panis | 
Pp, ſors 
ſhai, naſus 
ai, foBum, ſabes, fe fivinas 


| ſhad, ſecare 
ſhe, /ignum 
ſheebol, exire 


. ſheri, /livs, filia_ 


ſhligh, culter 
ſhiai, exten 
ſhala, triftis 
ſhiol, gens, natio 
inne, rette 
ſhok, fodere 
ſhot, durus 
 ſhom, eftas 


ch an ſhom, ver, initium opatis 


phikohi, Hindus zextoris 
phos, multus efſe 
phota, anus, podes 
chello, ſenex _ 
_ Chellod, wallis | 
” ched-ched, inweſtigare 
_ Cheibi, tegmen | 
chok, militare. 
chem chem, confi lum 
hel, halai, welare 
| fihap, Judicare 
cheſh, cruciare 
Bl, aliquis © 
hop, chop, nuptiæ 
hra, chra, facies 
hob, opus | 
hot, navigare. 
hot, oportet 
ghal, ! apud dagen, 


Hib. 


ſcè, libellus, ſcè na geug, litera ramorum 
ſe | 
ſeanam, medicare 


_ ſed 


deag, mors * 


oide, præceptor, dam- oide, gfe 


ſaoth, homo generoſus, validus, literatus, 
ſethreach, homo validus. 

dea 

pocaire 

feite 


fuar, frigidus 


forai na 8 ortus folix | 
bual 


foir 


fairke 
foda 
0g. panis 


upta 


ſai- run, naſus, run, facies 


Ts be, dux 


Sethir 


ſaoire, Ja ſacire, dies fe flivitatis, lere, fe um, pron: 


1m 
ſadoir 


ſae, lignum, ſaor, Farpentarinss 7 i. e. tabricator ligni 5 


ſhuibhal 


ſhar, filius, ſhean ſhior, filius natu maximus ſhear- 


each, filius on: 
fleigh 


thi, unde ſbinim, facere extenfones by 


ſalach 


ſiol 


ſhen, ſen 


5 ſoc, culter 
ſheod, adamanthus 
ſamb, ſo/, ſamra, æſtas 


ſamh fuinn, fnis &ſtatis, autumnus, ear an famh, 


wer, initium &ſtatis 


fos 

putog, rectum 
catlleach-- © 
calladh 


cCead, judex _ | 
caban, domus (anglice cabin) 


coga, bellum 


| ſeim-loir, conciliarius 


figheach, unde 2, texarey fighedoir, textor 


eol-air, accipiter, ealan, cygnus, eit. le, welatus . 


ſeibti, gui Judicat, Juden 
ceaſam 

eile 

coib, dos 

e 

obar 

Cot, barca navis 

cait- fe 

geall, pignus 
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In the mean time, the Erſe tongue differs ſo little from the Irifh, that their common 
origin is plain: They are both equally derived from the eaſt. That the Britiſb language, 
therefore, from its allowed affinity to both, is, alſo, oriental, ſeems to be a fair induction. 

But we have, hitherto, examined the Britiſh, the Iriſh, and the Erſe as oral only: 
They ſhould be conſidered, alſo, as abritten. Let us enquire in what characters theſe 
iſland dialects of the great Aſiatic language were expreſt, and whether any veſtiges of 
ſuch characters are traceable, at preſent, in Danmonium, in Ireland, or in Scotland. 

With reſpe& to the Danmonian chara@ers, I have already had occaſion to remark, 
that the Druids were not averſe from committing their thoughts to writing ; as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed. Not that in matters of religious or political concern, they uſed a cha- 
racter which was intelligible to the vulgar. Like the prieſts of India, they had, doubt. 
leſs, their ſecret letters, which the common people regarded as myſterious. Cæſar tells us 
(in a paſſage on which I have already commented) that the Druids “ publicis privatiſque 
rationibus [GRACIS] LITERLS H ntur.“ (a) Here the word Gracts, in the opinion of the 
commentators in general, is ſuppoſititious. A learned antiquary makes the following re- 
mark on this paſſage. We have ſaid juſt now that the order of the Druids was prior to 
the exiſtence of the Greek word Acts ; and yet ſome perſons will be apt to infer, from this 
laſt ſentence of Cæſar, that they both ſpoke and wrote the language. But we muſt not 
_ conclude from this place, (fee Camden's Britannia, p. xiv.) that they had any knowledge 
of the Greek tongue. For Cæſar himſelf, when he wrote to Qurntus Cicero, (beſieged at 
that time ſomewhere among the Nerwians) penned his letter in Greek, left it ſhould be in- 

tercepted, and ſo give intelligence to the enemy—which had been but a poor project, 
if the Druids (who were the great miniſters of ſtate, as well as of religion) had been maſ- 
ters of the language. The learned Selen is of opinion, that the word Gracis has crept 
into the copies, and is no part of the original. Hottoman and D. Voffins allo reject it. 
And it was natural enough for Cæſar, in his obſervations on the difference between the 
management of their diſcipline and their other affairs, to ſay in general, that in one they 
made ule of letters, and not in the other, without ſpecifying any particulars, But if any 
man is of opinion that a word ſhould be retained in this place, the emendation of Sam. 
Petit is very ingenious, that we ſhould read cRass1s initead of grecis—though not for 
the reaſon which he gives, becauſe he conceived them to be rudely formed, and not equal 
to the elegance of the Greek and Roman characters; but becauſe they were the thick Tuare 
letters which themſelves had introduced from the eaſt. I have already noticed ſome mo- 
numental pillars in Danmonium, which, poſſibly, may be relics of Druidiſm, inſcribed 


With theſe oriental letters. That ſuch exitted in Danmonium, there can be little doubt. 


And the characters which Sir William Jones mentions as ditcovered on the walls of the 


_ ruined 
> en 0” | àF„ 
Sho, annunciare goch-aire, magiſter ceremonaliu m 
ghaph, hyems _ ....*  gamhi-ra : Rab ol | 
ghin,. ase „ _. ghnim, agere 
ghinnau, wiſus 8 gni 
ghoi, navis | uige 
ghiphe, poſſedere | . gabh 
ghro, victoria | E „ 
_ flak, ſupplicium Re ſleacht, adoratio 


gratlia, relig:o e garait, ſanctus Dy j To HT nl, 
The Nomenclator in Egyptian and Arabic, whence moſt of theſe words are taken, is often quoted 

by the learned Dr. Woide, in his Coptic Dictionary. It was found by Petrus a Valle, in the year 

1615, near Grand Cairo, in the hands of ſome peaſants, who knew not its value. Peter tranſmitted 
it to Rome, where Kircher found it, and publiſhed it with a Latin tranſlation. It contains, by Peter's 

account, many old Egyptian words, ſacred and profane, now grown obſolete to the Egyptians them- 
ſelves : But he can ſorm no idea when it was compiled. It is a moſt valuable monument of anti- 
quity. For, we know as lictle of the Egyptian dialect, as we do of their literary characters, as Count 
Caylus obſerves.(1) Before the beginning of this century, we were acquainted only with the Hiero- 
glyphic. Since that period, many inſcriptions have been found on the bandages of very ancient 
mummies, written in a running hand, or common character. One of conſiderable length has been 
engraved hy the Count. The original is in the library of St. Geneveue at Paris, where J was in- 
dulged with the peruſal of it.“ (ca) lib, vi. fect. 13. 


g 11) Antiquities, v. 1. p. 69. 
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ruined palace of Jemſchid, correſpond with the crafes literis of Cæſar. But let us return 
to Ireland. | | 


The Ogham writing of the ancient Iriſh, was, probably, the ſame as that of the Dan- 


monian Druids. Colonel Vallancey has illuſtrated this point with his wonted learning 


and ingenuity. “ The word Ogham in Iriſh, taken in a general ſenſe, ſays Vallancey, 


ſignifies whatever is ſacred, myſterious and ſublime ; purity of diction, eloquence ; but 
| bs particularly applied to ſacred and myſterious writings. Toland ſays, the word originally 


meant, the ſecret of letters, and from ſignifying the ſecret of wwritiag, it came to ſigniſy 


| ſecret writing. But Ogham or Oghma certainly ſignified learning, eloquence, ſublimity 
_ of ſtile in compoſition. Hence it became a proper name, in Iriſh, as Coma Grianau, who 


vas one of the firſt of the Chaldæan race. As a character, it was never uſed but in ſacred 


_ vritings, unleſs in an epitaph for the deceaſed, by permiſſion of the Magi or Druids, 


From its uniform combination of ſtraight lines, many have thought it was the ſame as 
the unknown characters of Perſepolis. And the Perſepolitan characters, in the opinion 
of the learned Millius, were ſacred and myſtei ious. Cum Zoroaſtres placita ſua coriis 
mandata, Perſarum regi Guſhtaſp tradidiflet, illa certo loco incluſit, eique ſacerdotes 
præfecit, prohibens, ne hæc ſacra vulgo manifeſtarent: quare etiam ſacerdotum Perſarum 
cultui divino vacantium labia, linteo veiata erant. Qui, de hodierno ſtatu Perſiæ atque 
religione, ſcripſerunt, idem referunt. Quid, quod inſcriptiones Perſepolitanæ, quæ adeo 
eruditos excruciaverunt, notæ quædam Hieroglyphicæ eſſe videntur, quibus Zoroaſtres, 
qui prope Perſepolin cultum ſymbolicum condiderat, aliique Magi, præcipua cultus ſui 
capita, profanum vulgus celare ſtudebant.“ (a) That learned Orientaliſt Sir William 
Jones (who, from his knowledge in the Sauſcrit, has been admitted into the order of 
the Bramins) in a late diſcourle to the Academy of Calcutta, adverts to the word Ogham. 
He proves it to be a pure Sax/crit word, meaning the ſacred or myfterious writings or 
language, and uied in that ſignification, in the books of the Sauſcrit: He alſo obſerves, 


that the Sanjerit language, older than the Hindu, was the language of Iran, and of pure 


Chaldaic origin. He applies the uſe of this word Ogham, and the ancient traditions 


of the IRISH, together with the authority of the Savon Chronicle, to prove that theſe iflands 


were firſt peopled by colonies from Iran, and that heir language, their cuſtoms, and their 


religion, were the ſame both in theſe iflands, in Iran, and in Hindoſian—but—all originating 


in an 2th, 300 5 
Alter this examination of the primitive language of Danmonium, both as an oral and 


a written language, we might naturally enquire, in what points it reſembles its eaſtern. 


and fonorous. Its phraſeology is pompous : Its ſtyle metaphorical. (c) 


original, There are ſome authors who inform us, that like the Chaldaic, it is energetic 


of 
(a) Oratio de fabulis Orientalium, p. 77 5 - ET 
(5) „ Iran and Jouran, the country of the Perfians, and of the Turks, Perfia and Oriental Turkey 
applied by eaſtern hiſtorians to ſignify al ypper Aſia, India and China excepted.” (Herbelot)—But 


the ancient Iran, I believe, was of greater extent. Sir William Jones, in the diſcourſe above men- 
_ tioned, proves from the books of the Bramins, the exiſtence of a firſt great empire (before the Afſ- 

| fyrian) which he calls by the 

to Hindoſtan. 5 = 


name of the kingdom of Iran ; whence, he ſays, a colony emigrated 


(cc) The ſeveral proverbs in the Corniſh language, that have been tranſmitted to us, all ſavour of 


truth ſome of pointed wit ſome of deep wiſdom. Take the following as ſpecimens of the eaſtern 


i 


manner: Neb na gare y gwayn coll reſtona; Re that heeds not gain, muſt expect loſs, Neb na gare 
y, an gwra deveeder, He that regaros not his dog, will make him a choak ſheep. Guel yew 
gnetha vel goofen ; It is better to kcep than to beg. Gurada, rag ta honan te yn gura; Do good, for 


thyſelf thou doſt it. Tau tavas; Be filent, tongue. Corus nebas, cows da, ba da weth cowſas arta; 
| Speak little, ſpeak well, and well will be ſpoken again. Cos nebas, cows da, nebas an yeurn yw an 


| ſcovernz There is no downs without eye, nor hedge without ears.(1) 


low minis, ema an gye ſuyah haz go honnen. | they follow their own nature, 


gwella; Speak little, ſpeak well, little of public matters is beſt. Nyn ges gun heb Jagas, na kei heb 


Der taklow minniz ew brez teez gonvethes, By ſmall things are the minds of men diſcovered, 
avelen taklow broaz: dreffen en tacklow broaz, | as well as by great matters: becauſe in great things, 
ma an gymennow hetha go honnen; bus en tack- | they vill ftretch themſelves ; but in ſmall matters, 


Gwr2; 
{1) Borlaſe's Nat, Lift, p. 314, 
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Of compoſitions 3 in the Danmonian language, at this early ſtage of it, we might vainly 
ſearch for any extenfive relic, at this hour: Nor will the Iriſh or Erſe preſent us with a 
lingle literary work of ſuch high antiquity. There are, however, ſome Druidical verſes 
extant. The Druids, after the manner of the Chaldeans and Ægyptians, delivered their 
inſtructions in verſe. And the oldeſt kind of Britith verſe has been called by the Welk 
grammarians Englyn Milur—of which the following is a ſpecimen: 

| An lavar koth yu lavar guir, | 
_ Bedh durn rever, dhan tavaz re hir; 
Mez den heb davaz a gallaz 1 dir. 


V/hat's faid of old, will always ſtand ; 
Too long a tongue, too ſhort a hand; 
But he that had no tongue loſt his 4 (a) 


We 
Gwri, O Mateyne, a tacklow ma, gen an] De, 0 King, thoſe things which, with the beft 
gwella krevder, el boaz pi ideercs an marudg gyan a | frength, may be thought the wonders of their time 
£0 terman; ha an tacklow a vedn gwaynia blos "BAG thae Hang 70 ill gain glory to thee for ever. 
theez rag nevera, 
Po rez deberra an bez, vidn heerath a ſeu; po | Whey thou comeſt into the avorld, length of 8 
res dal an vor, na oren pan a Fu, Thuryan, houl ſolloaus; when thou begin neſt the <vay, tis not known 
Zethas, go Gleth, po Diho v. which fide, Eaſt, West, to the North, or South, 

An beys yu cales kylden; T br world is an l ard caravanſera, Deu ruth ros flour hy hynſe; God made 
a roſe-flower of thy ſex. | 
(la) “ The Druids couched their mor ality i in | triambics of rhyme, the better to imprint them upon 
the memory. They were above all things careful to inculcate taciturnity or ſecreſy into their difci- 

ples, that their doctrines might not become vulgar, and to ſecure to themſelves, as much as might 
be, the credit of learning and wiſdom. Their verſes were filled with ſtrong images of nature, after 
the Oriental manner; always concluding with ſome wiſe ſentence founded upon long experience. 
And to theſe, in all probability, we are indebted for moſt of the proverbial expreſſions now in uſe. 
The following were collected and committed to writing by Lhowarch Hen, a Prince of Cumberland, 
who lived in the year 300, and are purely Yenedotian, or the Briryh of North Wales. For tho? the 
Druids wrote nothing of this ſort, yet the ancient Chriſtians who ſacceeded them, did, and were care- 
ful of preſerving what was good and laudable. They are inſerted by Mr. Rowlands, in his truly 
valuable work of the Mona Antiqua, but without any tranſlation ; nor does it appear by his remarks 
that they were ſufficiently underſtood by that (otherwiſe) very learned author. Two very worthy 
gentlemen, well verſed in the ent Re have been conſulted concerning the meaning of them; whoſe _ 
literal ſenſe of them is given belo-/. But we cannot be of opinion, with thoſe gentlemen, + that the -:. 
firſt two lines of each triambic were never deſigned to have any connection with the third, but were 
intended merely to furniſh rhyme to it: Becauſe, ſuppoſing the three firſt triambics to allude to the 
corrective diſcipline of the Druids, which cannot well be doubted, the connection is eaſy ; and there 

is as much of it in theſe and the three laſt, as the oriental poets 'generally furniſh. | 


DavipicaL VERSES. teien. 
J. | 3 | I. 
| Marchweil "I briclas 1 Strong = of green birch 
A dyn vynhroet o wanas, Te, | Will draw my foot out of the hold: 
Nac addev dy rin i was. I Reveal not thy ſecret to a youth. 
| Thee Es © | TL 
Marchweil derw mwynllwyn, Ss I Strong rods of oak in a grove | 
A dyn vynhroet o Gatwyn, Will draw my foot out of the chain: 
| Nac addey dy rin 1 vorwyn. 2 Reveal no ſecret to a maid. 
III. | 1. 
Marchweil derw deiliar, N strong rods of leafy oak 
A dyn vynhroet o garchar, Win draw my foot out of priſon : 
Nac addey dy rin i lavar. | | Reveal not thy ſecret to a blab. 
Eyri mynydd, Hudd eſcyt, | | Mountain ſnow, ſoviſt deer, | 
- Odyd amdidawr o'r byt, 4 Scarce any in the world cares for me: 
| Rhybydd i drwch ni weryt. Warning to the — ſaveth not. 
Eyri mynydd, piſc yn rhyt, NO Mountain ſnow, fiſh in a ford, 
Cyrchyt karw kilgrwm cwmclyt, II be lean ſtag ſeeks the warm Ap : 
Hiracth am varw ni Weryt. I } Along 'ng for death ſaveth not. 


VI. Eu 


bi) Pryce's Archæol. 
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We have alſo ſome Druidical verſes concerning the © Fatal-fore, call'd fo, as ſuppos'd to 
contain the fate of the Iriſh Royal Family. On this the ſupreme Kings of Ireland uſed 
to be inaugurated on the hill of Tarah, and the ancient Iriſh had a perſuaſion, that in 
what country ſoever this ſtone remain'd, there one of their blood was to reign. (a) The 
_ fatal-ſtone was encloſed in a wooden chair, and thought to emit a ſound under the right- 
ful king, but to be mute under one of a bad title. The Druid Oracle concerning it is 
in theſe words: 5 | | | | 


„ Cjoniodh ſcuit ſaor an fine Except old ſaws do feign, 

Man ha breag an Fais dine And wizard wits be blind, 
Mar a bh fuighid an Lia fail The Scots in place mult reign, | 
Dlighid flaitheas do ghabhail. I Where they this ſtone ſhall find. (5) 


In the Erſe language, the poems of Oſſian, though the product of a much later age, 
are deeply tinctured with the oriental genins. The following paſſages will give us a fine 
reliſh of the eaſtern manner. This addreſs to the moon has an uncommon obſcurity of 

- alluſion : © Whither. doſt thou retire from thy courſe, when the darkneſs of thy counte- 
nance grows? Haſt thou thy hall, like Oſſian? Dwelleſt thou in the ſhadow of grief? 


0 ĩi(vu LITIERAL SENSE. 
Eyri mynydd, gwint ae tawl, | Mountain ſnow the wind will diſ5erfe, - 
Llydan lloergan, glaſs tavawl, Broad tne ſplendent moon, the dock is green: 
Odyd dyn diried dihawl. | . Scarce a knave will want a pretext. 
| Defſcrip. of Stonehenge, &c. p. 64, 65, 66. „%%% ie a, | 
(a) „ This ſtone was ſent into Scotland, where it continued as the coronation ſeat of the Scottiſtr 
kings; till in the year 1300, Edward ethe Firſt of England, brought it from Scone, placing it under 
the coronation chair at Weſtminſter. The Iriſh pretend to have memoirs concerning it for above 
2000 years.“ Tol. p. 103. . =» CEE 6: 5 
( „ After the example of the antients, (the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Aſſyrians) the Druids 
compriz'd all the particulars of their religion, and morality in hymns, the number of which, as Mr. 


 Martine(1) ſays, was fo great that the verſes which compoſed them amounted to 20,000. In juſti- = 


_ fication of this part of their diſcipline, it muſt be obferv'd that the ſubject matter of verſes is eaſier 
learnt by means of the metre, and more eafily retain'd, than what is expreſs'd in proſe. Of the 
particular ſorts of verſes which the bards us'd, there is an account in the ingenious Dr. John David 
Rhys's Rudiments, &c. of the Britiſh language; (2) and Mr. E. Lhuwyd is there of opinion, © that 
the oldeſt kind of Britiſh verſe is that call'd by Rhys's Grammar Englyn Milur, and that 'twas in 


this ſort of metre the Druids taught their diſciples, of which there are ſome traditional remains to 


this day in Wales, (3) Cornwall, and Scotland,” and a farther teſtimony the verſes themſelves bear 
to this truth, in that they generally contain ſome divine or moral doctrine. (4) As the bards (an 

inkferiour claſs of Druids) were remarkable for an extraordinary talent of memory; (5) this teaching 
memoriter, and by verſe, was likely their office, whili the ſuperiours of the order were employ'd 


in higher ſpeculations, or the more ſecret and ſolemn parts of duty.“ Bcrlaſe's Antiquities, p. 83, 84. 


«& The ſort of verſe I find moſt common among our oldeſt remains, is that called Englyn Milur in 
Jo. Dav. Rhys's Grammar, p. 184. And as I have (tho' but rarely) heard the ſame in the ſhire of 
Argyle in Scotland, and alſo in Cornwall, I am apt to conclude it one of the moſt ancient, if not the 
very oldeſt fort of verſe we ever had; and that it was in this ſort of metre the Druids taught their 
_ diſciples; of whom Cæſar ſays: Ad hos magnus adoleſcentium numerus Diſcipline cauſa concurrit.—Ti 
certo anni tempore in finibus Carnutum, que regio totius Celli media habetur, conſidunt, in loco conſecrato. 


Huc omnes undique conueniunt; eorumque judiciis deeretiſque parent. Diſciplina in Britannia reperta at- 


que inde in Galliam tranſlata, eſſe exiſtimatur. Et nunc qui diligentius eam rem cogneſcere volunt, ple= 
rumque ills diſcendi cauſſa proficiſcuntur. Druides a bello abeſſe conſueverunt, neque tributa una cum reli- 
 guis pendunt; militiæ vacationem omniumque rerum habent immunitatem. Tantis excitati præmiis & ſua 
ſponte multi in Diſciplinam conveniunt, & a propinguis parentibuſque mittuntur. Magnum ibi numerum 
verſuum ediſcere dicuntur. Hague nonnulli annos vicenos in diſciplina permanent, &c. Caf. de Bello 
Gall. I. vi. That this is ancient enough to have been the verſe uſed by the Druids, is manifeſt from 
there being ſome traditional remains of it at this day, in Wales, Cornwall, and Scotland; though it 
be immemorial when any ſuch were laſt made. And that it really was uſed by them ſeems alſo 

highly probable, as a great number of the Welſh Englyns of this ſort have always ſome doctrine, di- 


Ii) La Relig. de Gaul. iii. pag. 30 “ (2) See Archæol. Brit, pag. 20. * 3 | 

(3) A. D. 1743. At Bala in Merionethſhire an annual meeting and feſtival of the Bards is celebrated. There aſſemble 
together 60 or 70 harpers. In all this company of muſical poets ſcarce ſix of them can read, and yet [ore of Wen have ſuc h 
 & poetic genius that their compoſitions have both ſpirit and invention. e | | 

(4) Thuyd. 231. (5) Galtruchius's Hilt, Poetique, lib. iii, chap: iv, 
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5 Beg Tur BRITISH PERIOD. | 169 
Have thy Aer fallen from heaven ? Are they who rejoiced with thee at night no more:! 
es, they have fallen, fair light! And thou doſt often retire to mourn !'”—Are we not 
inſtantly reminded of that grand apoſtrophe—** How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, ſon of the morning?“ The heavenly bodies appear to have been the common 
objects of veneration both in Scotland and in the eaſt. The hoſpitality of an Arabian 
ba, 1 is thus . by a poet of Arabia: „ The ſtranger and the pilgrim well 
now, when the ſky is dark and the north wind rages, that thou art a fun to them by 
day, and a moon in the cloudy night.“ (2) In the fame manner, Oſſian: * He was like 
the ſtrong-beaming ſun.” (6) The following image ſeems more in the ſtyle of an Ara- 
dian, amidiſt his thirſty deſarts, than of a poet of the Highlands: © Before them rejoiced 
the king, as the traveller, in the day of the ſun ; when he hears, far rolling around, the 
murmur of molly ſtreams ; ſtreams, that burſt, in the deſart, from the rock of roes.” (c) 
The traveller and the hoſpitable chieftain, were equally the theme of the Highland and 
the Arabian poet. And the warrior was deſcribed by both, in the Tame figurative terms. 
The Arabian warrior advancing at the head of his army, is “ compared (ſays Sir W. 
Jones) to an eagle ſailing through the air, and piercing the clouds with his wings.“ 
Thus the leader of Offian, „comes like an eagle, from the {kirt of his ſqually wind ! In 
his hand are the ſpoils of foes! (4) This alluſion is frequent in Offian. “ From thy 
vales come forth a race, fearleſs as thy ſtrong-winged eagles ; the race of Colgorm of 
iron ſhields, dwellers of Loda's hall.“ (e) © ERIN (/) roſe around him; like the ſound 
of eagle-wing.” (g) But love was the moſt prolific ſubject. The poets of Arabia com- 
| pare the foreheads of their miſtreſſes to the morning, their locks to the night, their faces 
to the ſun, or oon, their cheeks to ro/es, their teeth to pearls, hail-ſtones, or ſnow-drops, 
their eyes to the flowers of the narciſſus, their dark coloured hair to hyacinths, their lips 
to rubies, the color of their breaſts to 64, their ſhape to the p7e-tree, their ſtature to 
the javelin. (C) And the blue eyes of an Arabian woman bathed in tears, are compared 
to violets dropping with dew. (1) And thus, Oſſian: © His wvhite-boſomed daughter, fair 
as a ſun- beam () ** No more I ſee thee, bright as the uon on the weſtern wave! (J) 
That ſun- beam! that mild light of love! It ſoon approached. We ſaw the fair. Her 
_ evhite breaſt heaved with ſighs. The wind was in her looſe dark hair! Her roy cheek 
had tears.” () Her breaſt was whiter than the down of Cana—her eyes were two 
ſtars of light! Her face was heaven's bow in ſhowers—her dark hair flowed round it like 
the ſtreaming clouds! (2) © Daughter of ſtrangers (he ſaid) young pine of Intſhuna!”(o) _ 
And Malvina, lamenting over Oſcar, ſays : © I was a lovely tree in thy pretence, Oſcar, 
with all my branches round me! Hunters, from the moſly rock, ſaw ye the blue eyed _ 
fair? Are her ſteps on graſſy Lumon, near the bed of roes? () * The daughter of 
Starno came with her voice of love—her blue eyes rolling in tears.” (q) © She left the 
hall of her ſecret ſign! ſhe came in all her beauty, like the 2-200 from the cloud of the 
_ eaſt. Lovelineſs was around her, as light. Her ſteps were the muſic of ſongs. She ſaw 
the youth and loved him! Her blue eye rolled on him in ſecret! () When we n 
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vine or moral, in the concluſion ; the reſt being often inſignificant, and ſerving only as metre there- 

unto, And of this kind are thoſe very ancient Epigrams called Eng/ynycn ur eiry: as, | | 
8 55 Eiry mynydh, guyn pb ty; | 

Kynnevin btin a yany: 
Ni dbazo da o dra X YH. (1) 
Eiry mynydh, guynt ae taul, 
Lhydan thoergan, glas tavaul;z 
Odid dyn diried, dibaul (7) 
Eiry mynydh hydh ym mron ; 
_ Goxuiban guynt yu x blaen on : 

5 | :  Trydydb troed y hen y fon. (3) 

Dr. Pryce's Archzol. p. 54. „ DN VVV 
(a) See Poems by Sir William Jones. (5) Offian, vol. 1, p. 23. (e) Oſſian, vol. 2, p. 152. 
(d) Oſſian, vol. 1, p. 17. (e) p. 23. ) Eirin, Iran, Ireland. (g) Offian, vol. 2, p. 92. 
(5) See Jones's Poems, Eſſay 1, p. 168. (i) ibid. ( Offian, vol. I, p. 23» (!) p. 56. 
(in) p. 276. (z) p. 24. (o) vol. 2, p. 146. (y) Oſſian, vol. 2, p. 136. See Solomon's Song. 
2 Offian, vol. x, P. 266. (e) ibid. FCC 


(1) — Melior vigilantia fomno. (2) Homo nequam litis occaſiont non carebit; () $eni baculus; tertins pes eto. 
Vol. J. ä . 8 ES. | | 


— 
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the difference of objects which nature preſented to the view, in Arabia and in the High- 
lands, and when we reflect that the poets of both countries were alike remarkable for 
{imply deſcribing what they ſaw and felt, we muſt neceſſarily make allowances for much 
Arabian imagery not occurring in the Highland poetry. But, after theſe allowances, we 
cannot but admire the ſimilarity of Oſſian, to the eaſtern poets, in various illuſtrations of 
his ſubject, and ſee every where a wrong likeneſs in their ſtyle and manner. The Arabs 
and the Highlanders not only reſembled each other in their poetry, but in their attach- | 
ment to the perſons of their poets. (a) © The fondneſs of the Arabians for poetry (ſays 
Sir William Jones) and the reſpect which they ſhew to poets, would be ſcarce believed, 
if we were not aſſured of it by writers of great authority. The principal occaſions of 
_ rejoicing among them, were formerly, and very probably are to this day, the birth of a 
boy, the foaling of a mare, the arrival of a gueſt, and the riſe of a poet in their tribe. 
When a young Arabian has compoſed a good poem, all the neighbours pay their com- 
pliments to his family, and congratulate them upon having a relation capable of record- 
Ing their actions, and of recommending their virtues to poſerity.” And thus, the 
Highlanders, fond of military fame, and attached to the memory of their anceſtors, de- 
lighted in traditions and ſongs concerning the exploits of their nation, and eſpecially of 
their own particular families. In every Highland clan or tribe, therefore, thoſe who 
were qualified to tranſmit to poſterity the actions of heroes, were as highly reſpected as 
among the Arabs. Oſſian compares the muſic of bards to the dews of the morning on 
the hill of roes.” 55 Oe Lp 5 Toe | | | 
Thus, in ſo late an age as that of Offian, the Aſiatic muſe (b) illuminated the High- 
lands: yet Danmonium was fated to enjoy but a ſhort time the pure ſplendor of eaſtern 
poetry. In the receſſes of the Highlands, it was long preſerved. But, Danmonium loft 
much of her primitive orientaliſm, as ſhe became the mart of commerce, or the ſeat of 


War. Her connexion with the Phenicians, was not favourable to literature. 


The Phenicians, it is true, ſpoke nearly the ſame language as the people of Devonſhire 
and Cornwall. The Britiſh, the Iriſh, the Erſe, and the Phenician, were branches of 
the ſame oriental tree: They were dialects of the ſame Aſiatic language. But the Phe- 
nicians, from their mercantile connexions and various intercourſe with half the nations 
of the world, ſoon permitted their dialect to be corrupted by foreign words and phraſes : 
In this adulterated fate they introduced it into Danmonium. 35 155 | 
About the time of the ſettlement, therefore, of the Phenicians in this weſtern part of 
the 1ſland, we may fix the ſecond ſtage of the Britiſh language, as ſpoken in Devon and 
Cornwall. There are many who repreſent the ancient language of Danmonium as no 
5 7 IAC EOS : e | 8 other 
(2) Poems p. 73. „%% ens 7 | FE . | 
() Dr. Knox (the moſt ſenfible, ſpirited, and elegant of all our Engliſh eſſayiſts) informs us, that 
ea reſemblance has been pointed out by ſome ingenious critics between the Gothic and Oriental 
poetry, in the wild enthuſiaſm of an irregular imagination. And they have accounted for it, by 
ſuppoſing, with great probability, that in an emigration of the Aſiatics into Scandinavia, the Eaſtern 
People brought with them their national ſpirit of poetry, and communicated it to the tribes with 
whom they united.” There is no other way, indeed, of accounting for this reſemblance. For, the 
Arabian or the Perſian, © who is placed in a climate where the ſerenity of the weather conſtantly 
preſents him with blue ſkies, luxuriant plantations, and ſunny proſpects, will find his imagination 
the ſtrongeſt of his faculties; and, in the expreſſion of his ſentiments, will abound in alluſions to 
natural objects, in ſimilies, and the moſt lively metaphors. Eis imagination will be his diſtinguiſh- 
ing excellence, becauſe it will be more exerciſed than any other of his faculties; and all the powers 
both of body and mind are known to acquire vigour by habitual exertion. He, on the other hand, 
_ whoſe lot it is to exiſt in a leſs favoured part of the globe, who is driven by the inclemency of his 
climate to warm roofs, and, inſtead of baſking in the ſunſhine amidſt all the combined beauties of 
nature, flies for refuge from the cold to the blazing hearth of a ſmoky cottage, will ſeek, in the exer- 
ciſe of his reaſon, thoſe reſources which he cannot find in the actual employment of his imagination. 
Good ſenſe and juſt reaſoning will therefore predominate in his productions. Even in the wildeſt of 
his flights, a methodical plan, the reſult of thought and reflection, will appear, on examination, to 
_ reſtrain the irregularities of licentious fancy.“ (x) Yet, the Scandinavian, the Highland, and the 
Danmonian bards, have all the flightineſs and fire of the oriental genius. „% 


(1) dee Knox's. Eſſays (8th edit.) vol. 2, p. 323 bs 332 
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other than Phenician. (a) On this idea, they proceed to derive from the Phenicians the 
name of the iſland itfelf, of this weſtern tract in particular, of its rivers, its mountains, 
its vallies, and its towns, together with its natural and artificial productions. (b) Sammes, 

in his defcription of Britain, intimates, that the name (c) of Britain was given to it by the 
 Phenician navigators, ſignifying the Land or I/land of Tin; which they called Bratanac, 
or Baratanac ; and that this was agreeable to the cuſtom of thoſe merchants, who gave 
names to many places on the ſea-coaſts, in Ægypt, Africa, Gaul, and Spain—all the 
ancient names of which are of Phenician extract or origin; though many of them were 
afterwards perverted by the Greeks to their own idiom. (4) Thus (according to Sammes) 
_ Cornwall is fo named from cern or kern, or cheran; a Phenician word for a headland, 
promontory, or point of land like a horn. Cornwall has two ſuch points of land—the 
promontory called Bel ir or promontorium Belerium ; the other, Meneg, from the Phenician 
word Meneog, a peninſula. And thus Danmonium, including Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
comes from dan or dun, a Phenician word for à hill, and moinà ſignifying mines, in Phe- 
nician, or minerals, that is to fay, the country of mines. (e) It is to the Phenician age, _ 
8 e | mo 


(a) Dr. Pryce intimates, in his Archzologia Cornu-britannica, that the Corniſh language was 
immediately introduced by the Phenicians, This idea ſeems to be derived from Scawen's MS. to 
which the Doctor had acceſs. It is there obſerved that the Weſt-Britiſh tongue was moſt like the 
Pheniclan—manly, ſhort, and expreſſive.“ The Paſſion, a poem, written in Cornu-Britiſh, is not 
eaſily underſtood by the Welſh, from the intermixture of thoſe idiomatic expreſſions, originally bor- 
rowed from the Phenicians.”* Scawen's MS, as referred to by Borlaſe. Nat. Hiſt. p. 314 
(3) We ſhould remember, however, that the Phenician is derived from the Chaldaic, as well as 
the pure Britiſh—the language of the Aborigines of Danmonium. 3 ; | 
(c) „Some have thought (ſays Borlaſe) that the Phenicians—others, that the Grecians planted ſome 
of the ſea-coaſts ; leaving colonies behind them : But the great uniformity to be obſerved among 
the ancient Britons, proves them to be of one original.“ That there was, however, a very ſtriking 
diſtinction between the inland inhabitants and thoſe of the maritime parts, Cæſar aſſerts upon the 
beſt grounds. And this poſition will be abundantly proved in the courſe of our difquifitions. With 
reſpect to the Phenicians, Dr. Borlaſe aſſerts, in oppoſition to Sammes, that the diſcovery and co- 
lonization of the weſt by this people, has no other foundation than the names of places derived from 
Phenician words. | „ hs ad Te 9 
(4) „Britain, the moſt renowned iſland of the whole world, was called by the ancient Greeks 
AABION, afterwards it took the name of Britannia, but more truly, Bretanica, from the adjacent 
iſlands called, Barat-anac, or Bratanac by the Phoenicians, from the abundance of tynn, and lead- 
mines, found in them. It was alwaies eſteemed a very conſiderable part of the world, even in the 
height of the Reman Empire, and much celebrated in the writings and monuments of the Græcians; 
and, as if the genius c? this nation did prompt the inhabitants, and inſenſibly lead them to trade 
and traffick, we find that beſides that, the iſland received its name from ir, inſomuch, that, in the 
farſt ages, it was frequented by the ableſt merchants, and ſkilfulleſt marriners, the Phenicians; wha 
carefully, and ſtudiouſly concealed this treaſure from the world, being exceeding jealous, leaſt the 
ſource and head of their trade being diſcovered, the bufie Grecjans might put in for ſharers : And 
leaſt the fruitſulneſs of the ſoyl, the pleaſant and delightful ſcituation of the country, might tempt 
thoſe of their own nation to neglet their barren ſoyl, and betake themſelves to this more temperate 
and bleſſed clymate; we read, that, by a publick edi of thoſe ſtates, care was taken to prevent 
it, yea, all poſſible means uſed too, to ſtop the current which was viſibly turning that way.“ Sammes, 
p- Iz 2.—“ The reaſon that abſolutely confirms me in the opinion, the Sci/ly Iflands gave name at 
ant to this great Iſland, that now alone keeps the name of Britannia, is, becauſe Pliny writes, that 
this iſland was called Albion, when as all the iſlands adjacent were called Britain: ſo that we ſee the 
name of Bratanac firſt took place in the adjacent iflands, before it came on the main land of Albion, 
but in ſucceſſion of time the name gaining footing in Cornzval and Devonſhire, it prevailed at laſt over 
all the iſland, and the greater part ſwallowed up at laſt the name of the whole, although corrupted 
and diſtorted by the ſeveral dialects it ran through.“ Sammes, p. 43. ,, oy 
(e) “ As the Silures derived their name from the Phenicians, ſo likewiſe did the Danmonii, the in- 
habitants of Cornabal and Devonſhire, in which two counties the Phawenicians were very converſant, by 
reaſon of their abounding in hun. Upon this account ſome have derived them from ina, in the 
Britiſh tongue ſignifying mines, but the queſtion is, whence the dan or dun proceeds? for Solinus 
calls them Dunmonii; Ptolemy, Dammonii, and in other copies (as Camden faith) trulier Danmonii, al- 
though I think the tranſpoſition-is very eaſie and uſual, and hides not at all the original dan or dun. 
In the ancient Br iri/ language, as alſo in the Phwnician, dun ſignifies a Hill, and dan of the Britifh, 
dun of the Phenicians and Engliſh, ſigniſie ſow. Now whether we derive them from dan, from 
their low habitations in valleys, or, which is righter, from dun mira, ſignifying bills of tynn ; 1 find 
Vol. I. | „„ 3 7 | _ beth 
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both waies that they are of a Phœnician derivation, Beſides, this word dun, being a frequenter 
word in derivation, and extending to the language of the Gauls, who called an hill dun, I think 
more proper to derive Dunmonii from it, for from dun, a hill, many cities of high ſcituation both in 
Gaul and Britain take their name, as Auguſtodunum, Axellodunum, Fuliodunum, Laudunum, Melodu- 
num, Noviodunum, Sedunum, Vellannadun-m, Clitophon expreſly, Lugdunum, Corvi Collem, becauſe 
it was placed on a hill; likewiſe Andomatunum, with a J, in Ptolemy, the metropolis of the Lingones. 
The firſt country of the Danmonii weſtward is Cornwwal, ſhooting into the ſea, and running into a 
point of Belirium, the name of which country, if we examine the original of it, and what at this 
day it is called by the inhabitants, and the ſimilitude it bears with other places, exactly agreeing in 
name and nature with it, we ſhall find it could be called fo by none but the Phœnicians. To prove 
this, let us confider it is agreed upon by all hands, that it received its name from being like a horn, 
running ſmaller and ſmaller, with little promontories, as if they were horned on either fide: And 
this is brought from Korn, plur. Kern, ſignifying horns in the Britiſh language. Now as this Kern. 
or Korn is derived from the Phoenician Keren, ſignifying the ſame, ſo the manner of calling places 
after that ſort came from them alſo, a thing ſo frequent in the eaſtern countries, to call any corner 
ar angle made, by the name of born; as for example, Cyprus called Ceraſtis, and K T 
in Taurica Cherſoneſo; that we are not to doubt but Corawa/, called Kernaww by the inhabitants, pro- 
ceeded from the Phoenician here. To give an inſtance, the city Car non, as Pliny calls it, Carna, as 
Ptolemy, meerly upon the account of its ſtanding upon an angle, cut out by two high-waies that 
met there in a point on which Carna was built, one of which roads from Mecca leads to Taſpb, 
the other to Sanaa. But this way of the Phenicians was frequently in promontories whoſe Phe- 
nicians Karnatha, afterwards mollified by the Greeks into Kegvearis, Kg =, Kvev©-, and all 
this, from its having ſo many promontories, which by the Phe@nicians were called Kern, That Corn- 
goal was called Kernuw by them rather than the inhabitants, will appear: Firſt, becauſe there is no 
other promontory in this iſland ſo called, notwithſtanding the Britiſp language was in uſe through 
the whole. There are other places that run into the ſea as much like a horn zs this, which, in my 
judgment, is an evident fign of the Phenicians in this part of England above others. Secondly, be- 
Cauſe it is more natural to imagine, that ſailors (to whom the ſhapes of countries appear at a diſtance, 
more than to the inhabitants) ſhould give the name, than thoſe that only ply'd up on the ſhoars in 
ſmall cares, or leather and wicker boats, as the Britains did, It is to be obſerved that Meneg, a part 
of Cornwval, which of the ſouth fea does make another direct horn, is alſo of a Pfœnician derivation, 
agreeing to that deſcription Mr, Camden gives of it, viz. that it is a Demy-Iſland, Meneog of the Phe- 
nician ſignifying kept in by the ſea, and which he proves in the Menna which Fornandus deſcribes out 
of Cornelius a writer of antiquities; ſo that to ſailors afar off, Cornsval appears with two horns, 
ſtriking itſelf into the ſea, which part of England, I believe, was firit diſcovered by the Phwenicians, 
who, without queſtion, finding a world of tynn in them, ſecured them for themſelves. And altho? 
Meneg is now deftitute of all mettals, as long ago exhauſted, yet that there were ſuch mines in it, 
hear the ſame author : It has great ftore. of Mettal Mines, very full of graſs and herbs, bringing 
forth more plentifully all thofe things which ferve ſor paſtorage of beaſts, and nouriſhment of man. 
1 will only mention one thing in this peninſula, which ſeems to me exactly to preſerve its Phoenician 
name, and that is a fortification of fones only without any cement or mortar, lying as upon the lake 
Lec pole, a fortification after the manner of the Britains, as Tacitus deſcribes them, rudes & informes 
ſaxorum compages, which was the way of the eaſtern nations, as the ſcriptures themſelves inform us. 
This rude heap of „ones the inhabitants call to this day Erth, without giving any reaſon for ſo ancient 


a rampier, 2nd of ſo great a compaſs as it is, fo that none can induce me to believe but that it took 


its name from the lake on which it lies, for the Phenicians call'd all lakes, Arith, ſo that this military 


fence called, as I have ſaid, Er.h, I believe from thence received its name. There are many places g 


TFryegenno, Trewarwveneth, Trevaſcus, Trenona, Trewaridreth, Treworgan, Tregernin, Tre 


in theſe two counties, Corr zva and Deworfhire, which retain exact foot- ſteps of the Phenicians, that 
cannot be found any where elſe, which 1 thall omit as nothing eaſier than to fancy ſimilitudes, eſpe- 
cially where, perhaps, they will not be allowed of. The truth of Phæœnician trafficks in theſe parts 
do not depend upon ſuch conjectures, but evidenced by authentick hiſtories, ſo that I will not men- 
tion Godelcan, a hill famous ſor the plenty of the mines of tynn, as Mr. Camden witneſſeth, which 
plenty of that mettal is included in the very word it ſelf, only here let me obſerve, that in the weſt 
and ſouth parts of Exg/and, even where the Britiſb language prevails not, we find many places begin 
_ with Pen, namely, ſuch as are of a high ſcituation, which, without diſpute, is an argument, that 
Pen, a hill in tie Britiſh language, came from the Phenician Pinnab, ſignifying the fame thing, be- 
cauſe we find it moſt uſed in thoſe parts of England the Phenicians frequented moſt ; nay through 
all this iſand we ſhall ſcarce meet with any northward, when on the weſt and ſouth coaſts, we 
- Cannot go fix or eight miles but we find them. To inſtance in the ſouth-ſide of Cornwal only: Pen- 
roſe, Penſans, Pengerſick, Penroſe again, Penwarron, Pendennis, Penkeivel, Penwyn, Pentuan, Penrock, 


to Which may be added that infinite number of towns beginning with Tre, as 7. reewefes Trenowth, 
i 


2 Trefuſis, 


1 


Tregamian, Tremadart, Tregonoc, which thoſe very ſame parts can have no other account given of 


them, if they proceed not from the Phoenician Tira, and by contraction Tra, ſignifying a N ſe: 
e e ” Oo Thane e ts „ 
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that they were forts built by them to ſecure their trade. Now give me leave to inſtance here in 
| ſome Britiſþ words that agree exactly with the Phoenician, which I ſhall put down in Engliſh charac- | 
ters, leaving the examination of the words, and the roots of them to the learned, 


Brit. Phonician. Engliſh. 
Crag, or Careg, | Carac, Crac, A bill, © 
Corn, plur. Kern, | Coran, plur. Kern, A born, 
Caer, from whence came Cacrlyle, Caer, from whence Carthago, A city. 
Get, | | Gwith, | A breach, 
Caturfa, Kat-erva, 9 88 A troop. 
Pen, Pinnah, - The cliff of a a bill. | 
« Cum, | Cum, Low. | 
Dan, . . 1 Douna, | "4 Down. 
Pel, furthe off, whence Mr, 
Camden brings n Fre li, 7 To remove aways 
Meath, Mawath, | A plain or valley. 
Ara, Ahari, | Slow. 
_ Garw, or Cara, Garaph, Sæoiſt. 
Dun, 5 Dun, . A Hill. ü 
Biro, | = : | Baro, | A cour: fry or region. 
8 Guet, A rennen., | 


| Sammes, Pp. 58, 59, 60. | 
„The name of Danmon, the country or province of Devonſhere now hy. a ſynereſis or e 04 
named Deneſheere was ſometimes one and the ſame province with Cornewall, and ſo by all the old 
and ancient cronographers were reputed, and both by the name of Danmonia were called which is 
to ſay the country of valleys, whith the old Britons, and now the Welth (which be the remaynents 
of the Britons) ſoe name it, which fignifyeth deepe and narrow valleys. ffor the country is ffull of 
hills and mountaines. and where be many hills there conſequently be alſo many valleys.“ Hooker, p. 1. 
« And notwithſtanding that the river of Tamer is the boundes and limitts betweene Devon and 
Cornewall ſaving that in ſome particular places the one borroweth of the other yet they both doe 
retain their old and and ancient name in the Latine tongue with this difference the one being called 
the Eaſt Danmonia and the other the Weſt Danmonia, but when theſe two were joyned in one it was 
much greater and did reach in length ffrom the ffartheſt parte and pointe of the Iſle of Sillye in 
the weſt unto the confines and marches of Durotines and the Belgianes in the eaſt which is Dorſet- 
ſheere and Somerſetſheere. for in times paſt ſome writers doe hold that Sillye was continent land 
with Cornewall, but by the violence of raging ſeas in proceſſe of time the land betweene them hath 
bin waſted and devoured. and whereof ſome inſtances be given, becauſe in a ffaire ſummer and a 
ſun ſhining day the ſeafayring men doe ſee and diſcerne ſundry monuments of houſes and churches 
vnder and in the water. And yet notwithſtanding the open ſpace and partition betweene them, they 
be both in one and in the ſame province, of Cornewall, and both it and the province of Devon be 
in one dioceſſe and vnder one and the ſame Biſhop of Exceſter, theſe two provinces when they were 
both one they were alſo called Corinia and ſo named (as it is thought) by Corineus cofen vnto Brutus 
and a ſpeciall man off accompt and of ſervice vnder him, whom Brutus rewarded with this country 
at their firſt arrivall and landing in the ſame, And albeit ſome doe not allow this nor the hiſtory of 
Brutus to be true. yet fforafmuch as antiquity hath leſt it vnto us ffor a matter of truth, it were 
_ againſt all humanity to denye the ſame and to _— that creditt which hath ffor ever hitherto 
bin received.“ Hooker, Po 2 
\« It is obvious to vs in moſt authors, 1 mean Geographers and Hiſtor iographers, that either de- 
ſcribe kingdomes or write their hiſtories, that they are more troubled to ſearch & finde their primitive 
names & whence they are derived, & the reaſon why they were firſt impoſed then in any other mat- 
ter although of far Sreater wor th and conſequence : This cauſed Plutark the great dictator of know- 
ledge to complain in his preface to the life of Romulus, that the hiſtoricgraphers before him did 
much varye in their writings, by whome or for what cauſe the great name of the great citye, Rome 
lin its time the glory of the whole world) was firſt impoſed on it. Of ſuch like we need not make 
ſearch among other foreigne writers, in regard it is foe apparently ſeene in this our one country, 
_ whither you name it Albion, Brittaine or England, whoſe fame is now farder ſpred then Romes in 
© her greatneſs, about each of theſe 3 ſeverall names, and the firſt plantation thereof many worthy 
- wiſe & learned men haue long bufied wearied yea clean tyred themſelues, & yet in fine leſt it but 
vpon ſuppoſalls & vncertaine conjecture. Let vs but ſeriouſly conſider the alterations of names of 
ſuch countries in the hiſtories whereof wee are moſt converſant; And for our more aſſurance leave 
poets & vncertain reporters, & ſuch as come onely by tradition & ſolye obſerve how the countries 
cityes and mountaines in the land of promiſe had their names altered from the time of Abraham; or 
when Moſes wrote to the birth of Our Saviour (ſome 1500 of yeares) & from that age to this our 
time 1631 ſomewhat longer, & their with all the qualitie of the ſoyle, & wee ſhall finde much matter 
_ worthy our ſerious conſideration & obſervation in the viciffitude & interchangeable courſe of places 
both in name oP nature, v which diuerſe haue both with eycs & Inge rightly conſidered in their 8 | 
| | trauciis 
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tranells; when they faw & endured the penurie & barrenneſs of that region, they could hardly bee 
A induced to believe that that was the land that Jehova the great God of heauen had —— to his 
choſen aer Abraliam ſhould flow with milk and honey for 
| That pleaſant ſoyle that did euen ſhame erewhile 
The plenteous beauties of the bankes of Nile 
Void now of force or vital vegitiue 
Vpon whoſe breſt nothing can line or thriue. 
As the Kine poet fingeth : then who (if this world ſhould continue yet the like time to come) will 
bee able to yield a reaſon why the ports, havens, ilands and kingdomes in America haue their now 
denominations impofed by their late diſcoverers or lateſt conquerors (the antient being rejected & 
ircecoverably loſt) as Peru, Fflorida, Virginia, and eſpecially the land of famine and deſolation 
which two may long within that ſuppoſed time bee made as habitable & fruitfull, or ſome way found 
as benefitiall as any the other. Why then ſhould there bee a certain reaſon expected of the names 
& original of countries ſoe long ſince inhabited, & ſoe otten changed and eee by the 
viciſſitude of inhabitants, as the Poet excellently ſaith, 
| Sith it befalls, not alwayes that his ſeed | 
Who built the towne doth in the ſame ſucceed. 
And to ſay more, ſince vnder heauen noe race 
Perpetually poſſeſſeth any place, 
Ffor when as wind the angry ocean moves 
Waue hunteth waue, & billow billow ſhoues. 
Sioe doe all nations iuſtle each the other 
And ſoe one people doth purſue an other. 
And ſcarce the ſecond hath the firſt vnhowſed 
Before the third him thence again haue rouſed. 
| And what bath beene left vs written worthy our vndoubting beleife (the ſacred ſcriptures onely ex- 
cepted) before the warrs of Thebes or deſtruction of Troy (which is ſuppoſed neer the time that 
Jeptha judged Iſrael), both which are delivered vnto vs rather poetically, than hiſtorically z which 
_ embolden mee to demand this queſtion with the poet Lucretius 
| | | Cur ſupra bellum 'Thebanum et funera Trojæ, 
Non alias quondam veteres cecinere Poetze ? | 
2 You c cannot faite of a probable anſwere, that few languages had then characters; : and few men were 
jearhed, and fewer writers in that age, and thoſe few treated of matters of greater wor th, and more 
ne edſull to bee knowne & perpetuated to poſteritie and what was by them written (being i in neither 
af the ſtrong & durable ſubſtance of Seth his pillars to reſiſt the two contrarie elements of fire & water) 


periſhed together in the great libraries. If the original of kingdomes, their primitive names, & the 


reaſon of thoſe impoſed denominations bee ſoe laboricus to bee inquired after and ſoe difficult to bee 
found; much more induſtry will bee required, & much more obſcure will it bee to find the ſame 
of ſubjected provinces within them. Of one of which (Devon J mean my native ſoyle) 1 intend * 
God's aſſiſtance m my. poor ill & reading) to ſhew you : a mew ſuperficial veiw. 
| : Dij cæptis | 
Aſpirate meis — — 
Wherein if I hall endeavour to follow the poets good advice when hee lathe tulit punctum 
qui miſcuit vtile dulci ; 1 hope that ſhall not diſcontent. And in ſuch a confuſed chaos of varieties 
0 intermix ſome inveterate traditions, ſomewhat differing but not diſagreeing from the matter in 
hand together with a ſtrang & pleaſant tale, when I cannot ſhun it; with antient names, epitaphes 
or armories well neer buried in oblivion, matters non ſupervacual or vnworthy to bee revived & kept 
 Hving, (vnleſs wee would haue our one name & remembrance to periſh with our bodies) or ſome 
etymologies ſeeming ſtrange & ſar fetcht, old or new, ſerious tryvial or curious, with plain deſcrip- 
tions of places: ſor theſe and ſuch like matters may (without peradventure) more eaſe and recreat 
the wearied mind of the reader (that reades for recreation) with more delightfull content, for 
varietye; then diſlike the ſevere critick for ſimplicitie, vulgaritye or doubt of veritie: Some few _ 
| things will occur in reading but much more varietie is to be added by ſearch, collection and induſ- 
rious labour, wherein ſome ſuppoſitions are to bee pardoned if they err, (for hee that divineth in 


things of this qualitie vpon bare conjectures may as well ſhut ſhort as overſhut the markes hee 


aimeth at) if they bee not ſerious, but alleaged onely to furniſh & beautifie the edifices as pictures 
and mapps in a gallery. Here you may converſe with the dead (whoſe reliques long fince diffolved 
to duſt, will neither flatter nor accept thereof) ſee their obeliſkes & monuments read their epitzphes 
(which ſhew vs either what they were and what wee ſhall bee, or ſometimes what wee ſhou}d 
bee) & ſee their actions regiſtred or worthy to bee, to encourage their poſteritie to imitation. But 
herein if any mans expectation bee vnſatisfied, ſciant preſentes et futuri; that this poor cote was 
_ erected wirh brick burnt with ſtubble gathered with my owne handes in ſuch barren fieildes as I. 
haue traveld over wherein thoſe of whome I haue had any aſſiſtance (be it neuer foe ſlender) ſhall 
not be forgotten, but ſomewhere remembered, & their mite made a beazant. And if ſuch (as vpon 
elt) have refuſed to yield mee us 5 albſtance ſhall 5 1 am ure 988 will firſt of all) taxe mee 


ef 
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of negligence in forgetting them as I paſſed by, ſuch I could wiſh to haue more courtiſye & affabi. 
litie & not to preſume to thinke they know others when they are ignorant of themſelves, whom when 
they well know, not to cheſt vp that knowledge nor ſcornefully to refuſe to NA 290 it to other, & 
to remember che old verſe, 
| Scire tuum nihil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoe ſciat alter | 
Dut it is high time to follow Diogenes councell to ſhutt the gate leſt the towne run out, yet I ſhall. 
defire if any thing ſound or feem to your vnderſtanding contrarie to my intendment, that my vnſkil- 
fulneſs in regard of my willingnets may haue a mild & favourable interpretation: And in all ſerious 
matters of antiquitie thoſe authors I haue followed ſhall plead for my integritie. It is dull doubtfull 
and vncertaine travelling in an vnknown way without a guide, yet hee is droven to a far greater 
extremitie that at every croſſeway of his journey is taught ſeverall wayes by ſeveral guides. yet how- 
ſoeuer if you pleaſe to travle thither haue with you about Denſhire. 
Whence Devonſhire tooke denomination & what diuers names it hath had. 

Deavonia, Devonſhire, now by ſynæreſis or abbreviation Denſhire, a province of this little world 
of Brittaine as Claudian ſaid, Noſtro deducta Britannia mundo. It was ſometime one and the ſame 
province with Cornwall & ſoe by all ancient chorographers reputed & both included ynder the Latine 
name Danmonia ; by Solinus Polyhiſtor, Dunmonia; by Ptolomeus, Damnonia, as derived from 
Monia, Mines, or from their habitation in low & deep vallies. Theſe antient writers liued far re- 
mote, & could hardly haue a true relation of travelors that onely touched at our havens or traveyling 
through our country, vnderſtood not the language, & perchance converſed with thoſe which knew 
little of the etymoligie of the name. I ſhould rather therefore (in regard it is a worke of affiſtance 
& that I ſhall bee hardly able to maſter it by my-owne ſtrength) craue ayd of the Brittaines themſelues 
which named it (& ſoe doe the Welſh which deſcended from them) Diffinint, Duffeneyn, or Dinnang 
all which in one ſenſe ſignifie deep & narrow valleyes; and doth in ſome ſort expreſſe the nature & 
qualitie of the ſoyle; which is movntanous & hilly, & where the one is there muſt needes be the 
other, ſor there were never ſeene two hills without a valley. ſome in their private opinions may bee 
ſeverally pleaſed with ſome one of theſe. others will derive it from the Danes & call it Dane? s-ſhyre. 

but therefore as yet I could neuer find any probabilitie, onely a ſympathy of letters or a ſynonima in 
found, but not in ſignification 3 3 for it had this name long before the Danes arrival (not above one 
| thouſand yeares fince) and they had little time of command here (much leſs of quiet occupation) 
to give names to ſtirps or townes much leſſe to countries. But all theſe (which ſerve to noe bet- 
ter purpoſe then to ſhew the vncertentie thereof) I will leave, & every man to his particular choice 
of them, I will bee free from all; nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri; and I hope I may be ex- 
cuſed if I differ from others in this particular & offer my opinion or conjecture among this multitude: 
Soe I would call it Avon-ſhyr De-Avonthyre by abbreviation Denſhir. Avon in the moſt antient 
ſpeech of this land is a river and (taken generally as it ſignifies) is a name for all running wells, 
brookes, riverets, rivers and fleeting ſtreames & waters. and this countrie abounding more in water 
ſprings & rivers that (as the prophet ſaith) cleeve the earth, then any that I have heard or read off; 
1 am induced to think it may with good reaſon take name from them as from . Where or 
5 Danes, tor | Here many brookes as through the groves they tray 8 
Doe ſport for joy vpon the ſilver Fravle. zh | 
Deavon or Devon the country of rivers or waters, which is ſooner ——_— with leſs alteration of + 
letters by farr, then any of the other, & agreeth more. fitiy with the nature of our ſoyle & propertie 
of language, and as the poet faith, conveniunt rebus nomina ſzpe ſuis. And the light of reverend 
_ antiquitie & knowledge Mr. Cambden, proveth that the Gawliſh and Bryttiſh ſpeech was all one. 
Being ſoe, Div in the Brittiſn ſpeech ſignifieth with vs God, & Avon a eins or ee as Aulogius 
writing of a fountain neer Burdeaux, ſaith, 
| Diuona Celtarum Lingua, fons addita Divis. 
Diuona in the Celtith words 
| A well facred to God affouards, | 
: Or a Rulae riuer. there are alſoe divers riuers in this kingdome, which haue noe other name at this 
| preſent (nor ever had) then Avon, the river. one of good note in Wiltſhyre, that falls from Dorſet | 
into the ocean. another of that name which breaketh out of the earth at Avon Well in Leyceſterſhire 
hy Malmeſburye called Avon the Leſſe, paſſeth through Northamptonſhire, & cleeveth Warwick, Wor- 
ceſter, & Sometſetſhire, running many miles ere it viſit Bath & Briſtoll and there increaſeth Severne. 
In Glamorganthire you haue a to ine bearing the name of Aber-Avon; as if wee faid the mouth of 
the riuer; and in Monmouth & Merioneth in each of them one of that name. And that work of 
| admirable magnificence built by Cardinal Wolſey, in oftentation (as it was ſaid) of his abundant 
riches, Hampton Court, now a royal W of our der, mg) was firſt called Avon in that it ſtood 
on the river as Leland avoucheth— 

| Nomine ab antique iam tempore dictus Avona. | 

Hampton Court is the ſame 

In elder time that Avon had to name. 
And as if it had not byn ſoe onely in the Bryttith ſpeech, wee find it alſo in the ſherifdome of Ster- 
Ans, in Scotland, that Hadrianus the e or his eee Titus dads Hadrianus Antonius 


Pius, 
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moſt of our antiquaries recur, in ſettling the etymology of Britiſh words. But the names 
of our rivers, (a] were certainly prior to the Phenicians—names, which they preſerve 

nies e g i 0 


Pius, or his Lieutenant Lollius Vrhius did for the defence of the country erect a wall of turfe which 
began as the Scots write at Avon (or the ryver Avon) that falleth into Edenborrow Frith. And that 
it was ſoe in more languages, which haue little concurrence now with our ſpeech (perchance an- 
tiently all one) in the kingdome of Ireland, in the counties of Corke & Waterford, ther runneth the 
ryver (now lately of vs called Broadwater but in paſſed times) Avon- more the great or broad ryver, 
on the banckes whereof ſtandeth Ardmore, of which place & ryver Necham long fince verſifieth thus 
„„ Et vrbem Lyſmore pertranſit flumen Avon- more ä | 
„ | Ardmore cernitvbi concitus æquor adit, _ So 1 
And as we ſay commonly in our vulgar phraſe, when go you to the towne, not giving it any name, 
whither it bee London, Yorke, or Exeter, but meaning the neareſt : ſoe wee alſoe ſay ſhall wee goe 
to the ryver (to Avon) whether it bee Thames, Ouſe, or Exe. but to conclude all by the ſentence 
of the dictator of knowledge, whoſe words I will onely exemplifie. Avon in the Bryttiſh ſpeecli 
(ſayth Mr. Cambden) importeth a ryver, whereof Aventowne takes denomination, which is no more 
ſtrange then in the ſame ſignification (to omit many other) Watertowne, Ryvertowne, & Bourne : 
and as the Latines haue, Aquinum et Fluentum. I am not ſo apelike affected to this my conjeQu:e 
as to applaud it; neither haue I reaſon to feare oppoſition, for this aetiologie can neither ſeeme harſh 
or abſurd, in regard the words are ſoe confonant, & the name alſoe as a true picture doth plainly 
repreſent the things which in etimologies is chiefly required & ſought after. Others haue alleaged 
the like of other countries, authors of great credit. Jvo Carntenſis affirmeth that Aquitania (a great 
dukedome in Ffrance, well neer a third part thereof) tooke name de Aquis of waters. Junius main- 
taines that Denmark tooke denomination from Denne, firr-trees, Verſtegan allegeth out of Engel- 
mujius that the Saxons tooke appellation from their ſwords or knives, which the Seaxen or Seaxes 
(it was with ſuch they made the maſſacre of the nobilitie vpon the plaines neer Ameſbury). Another 
would haue ſoe named of Saxum, a ſtone, as ſtony-hearted. My conjecture may feeme as probable 
as either of theſe : but I can neither perſuade nor intreat, but leave it to your favourable opinion, 
hoping it ſhall ſeeme noe marvell or ſtrange to ſee my blindneſs grope, fiith thoſe that ſee perfectly 
and are ſharpeſt ſighted cannot find a right way. It is alfoe written of the Bryttaines by Gyldas that 
they yielded divine worſhip to waters & rivers; as in cold water or ordial tryall (as they termed it) 
for diſcouerie of witchcraft ; wherein their opinion was, that the element of water was ſoe pure, that 
it would not ſuffer itſelfe to bee contaminated by receiving the bodies of any ſuch vile & reprobate 
perſon, though caſt thereinto bound hand and foot; but that the witch would ſwim ; for if hee 
fanck they were held guiltleſs & preſently drawn on land. It is not for chriſtians to make ſuch vſe 
of ryvers, or to'truſt them ſoe farr; yet.are wee to take it as a great bleſſing of the Almightie that 
wee haue ſuch ſtore, to inrich our grounds & as the kingly prophet ſayth, = - TEE 
W | Hee ſendeth ſprings into the brookes 
That runn among the hills | 


Wherewith wild aſſes quench their thirſt 


And all beafts drink their fills. | 


hut yet it was not the Bryttaines alone that had their ryvers in this eſtimation, for the Germaines did 


the like of the river Rhyne, making it a judge in queſtion of defiled wedlock : and thoſe of Theſſaly 
had the like of Pæneus for his pleaſures profitts & vertues. Julius Solinus aſcribeth the like propertic 
to a ſpring in Sardinia for the tryall of theft. for whoſoeuer by oath denyed the fact & wathed his eyes 
with the water thereof, if hee ſwore truly his fight became the clearer, but forſwearing himſelfe, 
the culp was preſently diſcouered by his blindneſs, & the delinquent was forc't to confeſs the fact 
in darkneſs with loſt of his ſight. But in this ordeal triall (though the way bee ſpatious and plea- 
| fant) I will lead you noe farder. But leaving the better explanation of the name of Devcn to him 
that can with Nauius Cotem novacula ſcindere ; and tell you how & when Deuon & Cornwall were 

divided & ſundred.'* Weſtcote, p. 1, to p. 7 On Tg Tao gy WD | 
(ga) The late Rev. Richard Lewis, of Honiton, in a letter to Dean Milles, dated June 2oth, 1757, 
makes the following remarks on the names of our rivers, mountains, towns, and caſtles. “ Mr, Baxter, 
in his moſt valuable gloſſary, would willingly believe, that a/ places of note in Devon and Cornwall, 

_ derive their origin from Britiſh fountains ; and I can't help thinking that he is for the moſt part in 

the right; though in order to ſupport his favourite ſyſtem, it may be ſuſpected that he ſometimes 
impreſſes, as it were, words into his ſervice, But though an unprejudiced reader cannot always 
fubſcribe to his opinion, yet he cannot chuſe but admire his ſagacity in languages, and his ſingular 
ingenuity in the derivation of words and account of places. This judicious author makes the know - 
Jedge of the Britiſh language ſo neceſſary an ingredient in the compoſition of an antiquarian, that 
without it, he thinks it impoſſible to inveſtigate the meaning either of the antient or even the modern 
names of places. In his Epiſtola Dedicatoria, he obſerves, + Vix opus eſſe videtur ut moneam Anti- 
quario Britannico prorſus eſſe neceſſariam Britannice Linguz peritiam; ob hujus tamen inſcitiam 

multi nec parvi nominis viri non raro in errores incidere.” The rules which Mr, Baxter has collected 
| . EN | | e from 
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to the preſent hour; © ſtill as they flow, refer ring us to that remarkable era in our hiſ- 
tory, when the Britiſh ſtag took thelter in their ſtreams from the chace, or the Britiſh 


Warriors 


from his friend Mr. ku, for the derivation of words, are almoſt an unerring guide for arriving at 
their true meaning. Now places take their names from things of circumſtance? coeval with the places 
themſelves ; ſeldom from any modern improvements in arts and ſciences ; ſeldom from things or cir- 
cumſtances of a precarious nature. They are generally derived from the names of the rivers near 
which they are ſituated. Sometimes, indeed, they are named agreeably to their ſituation, ſoil, &c. 
as Church Staunton or Stoneton, and Clayhe ydon; in Devon; where the name of the one parith is 
derived from the clay or dirty toil for which it is remarkable; and the name of the other from the 
number of ones or rocks, which are found in almott every part of it, But moſt places of any note 
in the kingdom are named from the rivers which run near them; as Exeter, Taunton, Dorcheſter, 
and many others. Exeter being the Caſtrum, Arx, or Civitas upon the Exe orlfc : Taunton the town 
upon Tone, or the Britiſh word Tais: Dorcheſter the Caſtrum upon the Dur, All which words, Exe, 
| I, "Ny T aw, Dur,(1) and a great many more in the Britiſh tongue fignify water or a river. 
| Of the Names of Rivers. 

1. In the time of the old Britons, Ifc, Aſc, Eſc, Ofc, and Uſe (all which words ſignify water) wers 
names of ſeveral rivers. The Engliſh or Saxons partly retained the ſame names, eſpecially 1 in the north; 
and partly changed them into Ax, as in Axmouth, Axley, Axholm; into Ex, as in Exmouth, Exeter; 
into Ox, as in Oxford, or Ouſciord ; and into Ux, as in Uxbridge. Theſe alterations were probably 
owing to the pronunciation of the Britops. The Saxons might fancy the Britiſh pronunciation to be 
too rough and guttural, and for the better ſounc's fake they very likely changed Aſc, Eic, Iſc, Uyſc, 

Kc. into Ax, Ex, Ux, &c. his is certain, that the Saxons, for want of underftanding the Britiſh n 
tongue, took the Britiſh appe/latives for the proper names of rivers. Whereas the words abovemen- 
tioned ſignify en thing but water, and retain the ſame fignification, to this day, in Ireland and the 
_ Highlands of Scotland. 2. There are ſeveral rivers called T aw, Tav, Tivi, or as they were anciently 
written, Tam and Tim (from whence Thames and the Tamar in Devon). Now Taw, Tav, &c. ſig- 
nify only water or a river: Tami is certainly the ſame with T#.os in the word Hora, 3. Others 
are called Guy, Uy, Uys, Ey, Y, and I, i. e. the water in ſuch a place; and they are as often the 
nal ſyllables of our rivers as Tav, Tiv, Tam, &c. are the initial ones. 4. Others are named LIhyr, 
which word alſo ſignifies water. 5. Clet, Cluyd, Clyd, &c. are likewiſe proper names of rivers in 
Scotland and Wales; whereas they ſignity nothing more than a river or brook in general. 6. Mar 
and Mor fignify a large brook or river, as well as the ſea, and give names to ſeveral rivers in Wales: 
_ Laſtly, ſome rivers 1 their denominations from the colour of their fand or gravel. Others are 
 metaphor.cally denominated from the nature of their current, with regard to their rapidity, ſlowneſs, 
| ftraitneſs, or windings. Others from ſome remarkable trees or plants 3 on x their banks. And 
others have no other name than that of the wi//age they paſs by. 
| Of the Names of Mountains or Hills. | 
5 The moſt common way of naming hills was by metaphors, drawn from the ſeveral parts of the 
human body. Thus ſome were called, V Voel, bald-pate—Y Benglog, a ſkull—Tal, the forehead—: 
Cern, one fide of the face—Ael, an eye- lid—Liygzd, an eye—Rhyn, a e Wan, a mouth— Pen; 
the head—Munvgl, the neck—Guar, the nape of the neck - Braich, an arm Bron, the breaſt—Ket, 


the belly —Clun; the hip —Cevan, t the back—Y ſtlys, the fide—Bontin, the e ao a mh 
n Troed, A foot. 
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Of the dances of Cities, Towns, Caſtles, and Villages. 

1. Tin or Din, was, according to the Guydbelian Britiſh, Tun or Dun, and is ſo uſed by the 
Highlanders and Iriſh. Thie Romans,; in their orthography of the word, agreed with them rather 
than us. For they wrote Uxcllodunum, Neodunun, and not Uxelledinum, Neodinum, &C. 2. Maes- 

(a field or plain) was called Magh. This the Romans wrote Magus. 3. Caer is a town, which the 
Old Engliſh turned into Ceafter, and afterwards into Ceſter, Ciſter, and Cheſter; and is the ſame wit 
the Romans Caſtrum. 4. Tre, though at firſt it ſig nified only a family, denotes a town. 5. Lan 
or Lan, ſignifieth a church, though it originally denoted an incliſure. Laſtly, the moſt general way 
of naming towns among the Britons Was, as before hinted, from the rivers on which they were ſitu- 
ated ; as we find by the Roman towns in Wales, Iſca Legionum, Gobannium, Nidum, Leucarum, 
Conovium, and Segontium, which were all made out ot the Britiſh names Vyſe, Kev, Nedh, LIly- 
| chur, Conui, and Seiont. 

Theſe things being premiſed, I propoſe to mention ſome places from the head of the river Otter 

to Otterton, Were iT ennie itſelf into the ſea. And then beginning at Sven? to purſue the ſea 


coaſt 


(1) Aſc, Efe, Ile, Ole, 910 , Which the Saxons propaticen Ax, Ex, Ox, Ux, As alſo Avon, Alain; Dur, Dwr, Treau, 


Trome. Guy, Uy, Uys, Ev, X, I. Tam, Thame, Taw, Pav; Lie, Lauy, Tivy, Teiv No SUBD; Tone, .— Which worgs fignify 
Water. | | | . 
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warriors were muſtered on their banks for fight.“ But, as the aboriginal Britons and 
Phenicians had one common origin, it is difficult to diſcriminate between the language 


ot. 


coaſt as far as 15 The river Otter (as 1 it is now called) riſes in a pariſh called Orterford, in the 
county of Somerſet, which is no more, in common ſignification, than the ſpring or fountain head 
of the river Otter. Now I would ſuppoſe the old Britiſh name to be y Dꝛuyf, the water, which the 
Anglo-Saxons afterwards ſoftened into Otter. Camden, indeed, derives the name of the river from 
the number of water dogs, called Orters, which are found in it. But I cannot find that it is more 
_ peculiarly remarkable for this kind of animals than other rivers in this county arc. The firſt pariſh 
upon this river is Up-Ortery, which according to the Engliſh name denotes its ſituation up the river. 
Mobun's-Ottery is the ext remarkable place on the river. From thence the river deſcends to Honit- 
on, which, if there is any thing in the etymology of Mr. Camden, of the river, may be derived from 
the Britiſh words, Cwn y Tun, i. e. Oppidum Canine Aque: Cwn ſignifying dogs and the water. 
The only difficulty is about the C's being changed into H. And to ſolve this, it is to be obſerved, 
that ſuch a change was very frequent from the Britiſh language into the Anglo-Saxon. See the 
word hide in Ley's edition of Franciſcus Junius, which is deduced from the- Welch word Cydbio, 


according to Mr. Llhuyd, K or C in H mutato, quam mutationem, ſays the editor, non infrequentem 


pluribus docet exemplis. Qualia ſunt Kellyn Holly Korn, Horn, &c. Below Honiton lies War, in- 
fon, in the pariſh of Bokerel. I preſume it may be derived from the Briuſh words Jiar Ryyn Tun, 
Oppidum ad naſum fluminis, it being very remarkable that the ridge of hills running through 
| Bokerel pariſh terminates above this village in the ſhape of a man's noſe. Upon the river o, 
which falls into the Otter at Warrinſton, lies the pariſh of Anuliſcomb, ſurrounded by Henbury fort, 
and the ridge adjoining, to the north. and eaſt, and the ridge in Bokerel, to the weſt and by ſouth. 
I wovld fetch the original of this place from All, is, Cum, i. e. Supercilium vallis aquoſze ; which 
_ anſwers extremely well to its fituation. Below Warrinſton, the river Otter waſhes the pariſh of 
Bokerel to the ſouth thereof; which word may be deduced from the words Peau or Bo Pecuaria 
Vaccarum, Kor cervus and ae! ſupercilium, and fignifies ſupercilium montis juxta quod Pecuaria 
Vaccarum eſt vel cervorum Grex. There being a-ridge of hills running through the middle of the 
pariſh exactly reſembling an eye lid. (Sea the word Bovium in Baxter's Gloftary). What favours - 
this conjecture, 1s, that the greateſt part of the pariſh is peculiarly fitted for a dairy; and that there 
was a noted park there in former times; and that Deer Park, is ſuppeſed to be the ancient lodge of _ 
this park. Add to this, that the deeds of Matthew de Buckington, were ſealed with a deer's head, 
as his proper arms. Oppoſite to Bokerel, and the other fide of the Otter lies Gittiſpam, through w hich E 
is the road from Honiton to Exeter, where are evident remains of a Roman road. This word may be 
derived from the Britiſh words, Guidh Silva, ys Aqua, and Ham vicus, i. e. a town on a woody rivulet, 
which is very appoſite to its ſituation. The chief objection which will lie againſt the Britiſh etymo- 
logy of the above places is, that they cannot be ſuppoled to he of ſufficient antiquity to be entitled 
to ſuch an extraction. The anſwer I would give to it, is, that there are ſo many marks of Roman 
_ antiquities in and near the ſaid pariſhes, that as it is certain they were known to the Romans, ſo it 
muſt be probable, that the names had their exiſtence in the time of the Britons. It is a thing not 
to be controverted, that the Romans left the Britiſh names of places as they. found them : except 
that in places of note, they added a Latin termination to the old Britith word, and in other reſpeds 


latinized the ſame. Below Buckerel, at the head of a little rivulet, which falls into the Otte, is 


Fieniton, which is certainly nothing elſe but a compoſition of Pen, Tun, i. e. Villa ad caput aquæ. 
I oven I cannot give a ſatis factory etymology of Ottey; which, however, was anciently written 
Autre, as find it in old maps. On ſuppoſition that this was its old name, it may come from Aii 
Tre, i. e. Oppidum ad aquam. I would willipgly believe this town to be known to the Romans, on 
account of its vicinity to Woodbuty and Belbury caſtles, of which hereafter. 1 he river Otter Icav- 
ing the laſt town, not far from which it runs, deſcends to Harford, which I would rake to be. Uar, 
Fordh, i i. e. Trajectus Aquæ. This is undoubtedly the place wherEthe river is croſſed in Antoni- 
ne's [ter, from Iſca to Moridunum. Oppoſite to Harford, on the other fide of the river, is Feu-Ottery, 
which lies under Woodbury-hill, above the Otter, which may not unnaturally be deduced from Pen 
Dur, i. e. ad caput Aquæ. The river then paſſing throngh Orcerron, empties itſelf into the ſea. 


This place may probably be fetched from y Der Tun, i. e. Oppidum aqua vel ad aquam. 1 bod... 


this place in ſome authors is called Articumba, which may ſignify in the Britich tongue Domus vel 
Villula aquoſe vallis, from aur, ti, cum. I would now beg leave co viſit you at Exeter, and the 
favour of your company as far as Lyme, upon the ſea coaſt, pear which place you muſt neceſſarily 
travel in your own performance, if not in my route. This famous city is, as is agreed on all 
hands, the Iſca Danmoniorum, though ſome have injudiciouſſy confounded it with the Iſca Silu- 
rum, which is Caer Leon, in , onmouthſhire, in Wales. It is now called by the Welſh Cacr Iſc, 

i. e. Oppidum aquæ. And the county of Devon, D tint (or sie Dyfineint, which ſignifies deep- 
vallies) from whence Dumnonii, The next town, which is Tepam, and which Mr. Baxter erro- 

neouſly ſuppoſes to be the Moridunum of Antonine, is, as the ſame author would have it, derived 
from Koppa, 9 my i. e. . ad 1 maris—the word "II DIG in the Britiſh- 
tongue z 
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tongue Caput vel vertex. Poſſit etiam, ſaith he, Topeſham correpte dici pro 7. opſeabam, Not far 
from Topſham, on the river Exe, is Limpſtone, which may eaſily be deduced from Lim, ul, tun, i. e. 
the town on a rapid ſtream. Below Limpitone is Exmouth (the Uxelis in Ravennas) i. e. Iſcæ Oſtium. 
The word Uxclis being nothing elſe but Uch, ael, Iſe, Sive Super Supercilium Aquæ. Over againſt 
Exmouth, but ſomething lower is Kenton, the Vercenia of the antients—the word Vercenia being 
as it were uar Kend, ui, Sive ſuper caput unde, quod eſt prope amnem. De Ibrida voce, faith 
Baxter, Kenton; et Fluviolus hodie dicitur Ken, ritu ſequioris ævi. Croſſing the river Exe again, we 
come to S above which is Sidford, and higher up Sidbury, called by the anonymous writer 
Tidertis, forfan Britannis, faith Mr. Baxter, dicebatur 7d, ar Tiſc, five populus vel curia ad Tiſ- 
cam, ut et Sidbury and Sidmauth ibrida dicantur compoſitione. Notiſſimum eſt Dumnoniorum veteri 
Dialecto dici poteſt Sid pro Tid, Sicuti et Coes pro Coet. More to the eaſt from hence is Branſcomb, 
where three vales center near the church.z through each of which very rapid ſtreams run and unite 
there. So that according to Mr. Baxter's eighth rule, concerning proper names of rivers, it may be 
denominated vallis citæ aquæ, from Bran, a crow, He obſerves, that there is a brook of this name 
by Lan Gollen, in Denbighſhire, whence the name of Dinas Bran: There are two or three more 
Brans in Brecknockſhire and Carmarthenſhire, ſo called from their ſwift current. Not far from 
hence is Beere, for which I can find no antient name. But I think it may conſiſtently be ſuppoſed 
to be of antient note, and may be derived from Ber, Rhui, ac fi dicatür, ſaith Baxter, crus Rivi. 
About a mile from Beere is Seaton, which was, undoubtedly, the Moridunum in Antonines iter a 
Calleva ad Iſcam. It is ſo called fram Mor, y, Dun, i. e. Oppidum magnæ unde five maris; to 
which the prefent name Seaton exactly correſponds. Oppoſite to Seaton, on the other fide of the 
river, is Axmouth, which is one of thoſe places in which the Saxons changed the old Britiſh word 
Iſc into Ax, and called it Axmouth, it being ſituated near the mouth of the river, i. e. near the point 
where the river diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. If this place was a town in the time of the Romans 
(which is much to be doubted) its old name was probably Ulis, which they made out as at Ex- 
mouth, from Uch, Ael, is, that is, a town upon the brink of the water. A little to the north of 
Axmouth, on the Celly, which falls into the Ax, ſtands Co/litzn, which ſignifies a town upon the 
Hazle Brook, from Co/lyh, y, Tun. Below it is Collyford, i. e. Corylorum amnis trajectus. In the 
Britiſh tongue it would have been Collb, I» Fordh, a paſſage over an hazle brook or river. And now 
we are arrived at Lyme, which though it is in Dor ſetſhir e is yet ſo very near the limits of Devon, 
that I thought it no improper ſtage to reſt at. This place is thought by Mr. Camden to be of no great 
antiquity. And yet from the great antiquary Mr. Llhuyd, we learned that the Britons called it Llbong 
Pordh, i. e. according to Mr. Baxter, a port for the reception of ſhips. And though the town has 
been reduced more than once to a low ebb with regard to trade, yet it was probably inhabited in the 
time of the Romans. It took its name from the river J) m or Lyn y, which runs through it: and 
| accordingly the name which the Romans gave to it (if credit may be given to one of their corrupt 
itmera judiciouſly curreaed) was Limia, which with the addition of a Latin termination is no more 
than the Britiſh words Lym y, i. e. a rapid ſtream. Camden, indeed, as I obſerved, informs us, that 
we ſcarce meet with the name of Lyme in antient books; which is very true; and from thence it 
may be concluded that it was not a port of any conſeqnence till ſome time after the Romans left our 
iſland. However, Camden himſelf tell; vs, that R. Kinwlf, in the year 774, gave in the following 
words, * the land of one manſion to the, church of Scireburn, near the weſtern banks of the river 
Lym, and not far from the place where it falls into the ſea, ſo long as for the ſaid church, ſalt ſhould 
be boiled there for the ſupplying of various wants.“ From this old record it appears, firſt, that at 
Lyme, ſalt was made in the eighth century, and conſequently that there muſt have been 1 ants 
to attend upon the bufineſs. Secondly, that the river was known by the name of Lym, which is 
Britich, and fignifies rapid; that conſequently this was a place, not only known to the old Britons, 
but probably inhabited by them, till the Romans drove them into Wales, Cornwall, and the northern 
parts of the kingdom. Ard thus, Sir, I have preſumed, being confeſſedly a blind guide, to conduct 
you as far as Lyme, if your patience has held out to hear me company. A dry diſfertation upon words 
is certainly of the opiate kind, unleſs it be to gentlemen who have a reliſh for antiquity. And 
from the little ſmattering I have in this reſpect, J have learned how neceſſary a virtue patience is, to 
make any proficiency in reſearches of this nature. It you have a mind to fleep, ſaid a friend, get 
into a quiet room, take an ounce of Tom Hearne's ſoporific mixture, add to it a ſmall quantity of 
Welch etymology, from the learned Baxter's Gloſſary, and work with it a night draught of icholaſtic _ 
| Nonſenſe upon abſciute predeſtination, meaſured by an hour glaſs, and divided into ten equal parts; 
if you have not a comfortable reſt before you Come to tenthly and laſtly, I am much nunaken. 
| However, J am not diſpleaſed with the little pains I have taken in enquiries into antiquities; much 
leis, [1 imagine, can you be, who have coliected materials ſufficient to execute ſo general a plan as 
your queries beſpeak your intended account of Devon to be. Nor indeed does the pleaſure which 
attends this ſort of ſtudy, ariſe wholly from the little knowledge which a man acquires of the ge- 
ography of Jus own country, of the antient names of places, of their ſituation, &c. but from the light 
- which ſnch knowledge throws upon the hiſtory, the cuſtoms, and exploits of our anceſtors ; from 
the infight which it gives us into the great and ſurprizing alteration made on the face of things during 
2 period of about 1700 years. The antiquities of Britain conſidered in this lig! My diſplay a ſcene 
Vor. 3 | £3 which 
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which is worthy the notice of every thinking creature. In this light we obſerve not only the names 
of places altered, but the moſt magnificent works of power, the ſtrength and pride of architecture 
humbled and reduced into rubbiſh and ruins. In this light we obſerve providence viſibly interpoſing 

in the adminiſtration and revolution of affairs. In this light we obſerve the ſupreme Being either 
puniſhing or rewarding our anceſtors, in proportion to their virtue or immorality; and leaving mo- 


numents of the divine me::cy or vengeance in almoſt every age to this very day.” 


Mr. Chapple (who was furniſhed, ſoon after his undertaking was announced, with a tranſcript of 
this MS.) deſerves, alſo, ſome attention as an etymologiſt. His etymologies are drawn from various 
ſources, © We have ſome words (ſays he) of Britiſh extraction, from which language moſt of the 
names of the rivers, in this as well as other counties, are derived; ſo that, as Mr. Whitaker ob- 
terves,(1) moſt of them retain to the preſent hour the names which were impoſed upon them 2000 
years ago. But in the derivations of many of our names, both of rivers and places, we muſt fre- 
quently contenc ourſelves with probable gueſſes, rather than concluſive deductions from ary certain 
principles: And the beſt etymologiſts have been accuſed (the learned Baxter particularly, and per- 


— haps not unjuſtly) of being ſometimes too fond of far- ſetch'd and improbable derivations z of preſſing 
words into their ſervice, and deriving from them whatever might be agreeable to a favourite opinion; 


and in ſhore, of ſubſtituting meer imagination or conjecture for regular analogy. It muſt however 


be allowed that etymologies have their uſe, and are far from being always frivolous and impertinent; 


and however uncertain and precarious when unſupported by collateral evidence, they frequently 


prompt us to further enquiries by which we are led to more certain truths, which either confirm the 
etymology by concurrent circumitances, or tend to detect our former miſtakes concerning it. Again, 


the apparent miſtake of any one perſon in the etymology of the name of a place, may induce another 
to attempt a correction of that miſtake z in conſequence of which he may hit upon the true meaning 


of the name, or at leaſt a more ſatisfaQory gueſs at it, than had reſulted from the unſucceſsful ſearch 


of the former: And this may alſo be a ſufficient apology for any attempts of this kind in the preſent 
work, and for this addition to the text of our author, who ſeldom meddled with etymologies. But 
as ſome who have been but little conve:ſant in enquiries of this ſort, may imagine, that ſuch ſup— 
poſed derivations of the names of our rivers, wherein we occafionally have recourſe not only to the 
NM eſſßh and Corniſh, but alſo to the Triſh, Erſe, and Armoric, and in ſome inſtances even the Greek lan- 


guage, —are rather too far fetch'd; and tho' they may acknowledge ſome of them to be appellations 
receiv'd from the Britons whilſt in poſſeſſion of this county, and before their expulſion by K. Athel- 
fan, yet may be apt to aſk, with what propriety we ramble into ſreland or Scotland in queſt of ex- 


plications of Dewonfhire names; or conſult the ſages of ancient Grezce on the denominations of places 


they never poſſeſs'd ? It may be proper to obſerve, in anſwer to ſach objectors, that the affinity 


of the Lib and Britiſo. languages is taken notice of by Carden, who makes no doubt but that the 


_ firſt inhabitants of Ireland came from Britain; (2) and among other evidences of it, mentions the 


many Britiſh words in the Lib tongue, as alſo their ancient names which ſhew themſelves to be of 


HBritiſb extraction: In ſhort, as Mr. Boſzvell obſerves, (3) we are entirely obliged to the Ii lan- 


guage for the meaning of many words which are every-where found amongſt us; from whence he 


5 concludes with Camden, that the Triſþ were probably once inhabitants of this iſland, and went from 
hence to Ireland. But I preſume, the agreement of Britiſb and Iriſþ words and names, no more 


proves Ireland to he peopled from Britain, than Britain to be peopled from Ireland; eſpecially if the 
1riſþ have preferv'd (as they certainly have) the uſe and ſignification of many words which the 


Britons have loſt. For the following etymologies, Mr, Chapple was chiefly indebted to Mr. Lezvis 


of Honitoiz, and Mr, Boſwell of Taunton, in a letter of his to Walter Oke, Eſq. then of Whitlands, 


in Axmouth, Devon; which lettter being in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. Matlock of Colyton, he 
very obligingly favour'd me (ſays Chapple) with the loan of it, at the requeſt of my worthy friend 


Mr. Thomas Whitty of Axminſter, to whom I am moreover obliged for many intereſting obſerva- 


tions relative to divers places in that neighbourhood, and the procurement of others from his 


ſriends, which will be duly attended to in the particular deſcriptions of thoſe places; the preſent 5 


ſubject of our enquiry being the origin of the names of our rivers. The old Britiſh names of 
_ rivers, Alc, Je, or Eſc, Ofc, Vic, and Uyſc, (in Iriſh Uiſge, Corniſh T/pe, Armoric ge,) which all 


ſignify ꝛcater, were partly retain'd by the Engliſh Samens; but for better ſound's ſake, and perhaps 


from a diſlike to the rough and guttural pronunciation of the Britons, changed into Ax, Ex, Ox, or 
. . Ouje, Ux and U/. Beſides the rivers which thus derive their names from Hritiſb words which ſig- 
nity coater or a river appellatively, there are others of a ſecond claſs, whoſe names are compounded 


of Britiſh words expreſſive of ſome qualities of their water, the velocity or direction of the current, 
colour of their ſand or gravel, &c.—1he names of thoſe of a third claſs are either wholly of Saxen 
origin, or partly Britiſb and partly Saxon. A fourth Claſs of rivers are metaphorically denominated _ 
trom the nature of the current only; of which we have alſo a ſew inſtances in Devon :—And laſtly, 


others have no other names but thoſe of the villages ſituated near them. Etymologiſts have men- 


tioned other circumſtances from which rivers take their names; but as the'z five ciaſſes include 


moſt, it not all thoſe in this county, and which may on that account claim our notice, I ſhall here 


particularize 


{1) See his Manchefer, p. 218, (2) Gibſon's Camd. p. 966, 957. (3) Boſwell's Method of Study, vol. 1. p. 48, 


\ 
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particularize ſuch of our Devonſbire rivers belonging to each, as have hitherto occurred to me, in 
alphabetical order; adding fome obſervations, conjectures, and queries, relative to the etymologies 
of their names reſpectively. But that ſuch of them as are of Britiſh derivation may be the better 
_ compared with their ſuppoſed originals, it may perhaps be acceptable to fome of our readers ſhow- 


ever unneceſſary for others) to be inform'd, in what reſpects the Welſb pronunciation of the vowels. 


differs from ours. —Their A, as we learn from the Rev, Mr. Richards and other Welſb grammarians, 


is pronounced as A Enrgplii in the word man; but is lengthen'd, by a circumflex, to the ſound of 


our a in ale, pale, &. Their E, if acuted, as E Engliſh in men, ten, &c. in ſome inſtances as e in 
err, awer, &c. and in others as ee in ch; but if circumflex'd, as ca in the word league, or as e in 
ſcene, and ſometimes as ea in fear, dear, &c. Their I, as our ee in tree, or as i in thing: Their O, 
as ours in the word gone; if circumflex'd, as o in hene: Their U, as our J in zhis, bliſs, &c. and if 
circumflex'd, as our ee in queen, green, &, Their W being alſo a vowel, and agreeing in ſound as 


well as ſhape with the Greek Omega, is pronounc'd as o in the Erngliþ pronoun who ; but if cir- 


cumflex'd, as oo in root, boot, &c. And their Y (which is likewiſe one of their vowels), in the 
Penultima, Antepenultima, &c. is founded as # in the Zng/iþ words turn, burn, &c. but in the ul- 
tima, or in monoſyllables (with a very few exceptions), as in the Engliſh tin, in, &c. and if cir- 
cumflex'd, as ee in the Engliſh meek, feet, &c. - Jo theſe rules for pronouncing their wowels, we may 


add, that among the conſonants their Dd has the found of a hard Theta, or as zh in the Engliſh rho 


and that; alſo that their F (being the Aolic Digamma ) has the ſound of our V conſonant, but when 

doubled (Ff) is ſoften'd into the ſound of our /i»g/e F.. Theſe extracts from the above- quoted 
author, and other writers on the Pritifh pronunciation, may ſuffice for our preſent purpoſe, without 
enlarging here on the various ſubſtitutions of one mutable conſonant for another in that flexible lan- 
guage; tho' ſome inſtances of theſe may occur in our intended inquifies into the etymologies of the 
names of our rivers reſpeRivcly, to which we now proceed. 71 . | 


I. Of the frft claſs, wiz. of names of rivers derived from Britiſh words ſignifying merely water or 
a river, this county affords us the following: Arme or Erme, Q: if Tar a river, (or perhaps only 
the prepoſitive article Yr } prefix'd to am, water? n in the Latin and ancient Celtic, according to 
Baxter, (1) making in the Buiriſh (or rather their F uſed inſtead of our ); ſo Am is the ſame as 
av, Unda vel Amuis, Or Arme may poſſibly come from the Corniſh Ara, flow, and am, water; but 
if this derivation can be juſtified by any remarkable tardity of its current? If ſo, this river be- 
_ longs to the 2d clafs. Note, fra in Gothic ſignifies vater, and Armor in Corniſh a wave; but nei- 
ther of theſe ſeems applicable here, unleſs we might ſuppoſe the former join'd with the Britiſh am, 


when it has the ſame ſignification.—Atrey, poſſibly Hrvy-ter-y the river of clear water, or clear- 


avater river (ſee Otter). Avon, Aven, or Aeon; Avin or Afen in Britiſh, ſignifies a river, as already 


obterv'd ; as do alſo Auon and Avan or Awan in Corniſh, and Avan or Abhan in Iriſp. — Awtre, ſee . 
Otter. Ax, from the old Eritiſn Aſc, which has been already ſhewn to ſignify water.—Deer, pro- 
bably from the Corniſh Deura, (a Devr, Br.) water ; unleſs we ſuppoſe the Saxons call'd it Deer, 


from the ſwiftneſs of its current; and as ſuch to be rank'd in the 3d or 4th claſs ; but the former 


ſeems preferable. — Dowriſh or Dozorich-Breok, poſhbly from Devr, and the old Britiſh Iſe, or Iriſh 


ige. But if Dwr-iſc be deem'd an unneceſſary junction of two Britiſh words, both fignitying water, 
(tho? there may be ſome inſtances of the like in other names of rivers,) we may fuppoſe it a com- 


pound of Britifþ and Saxon, and refer it to our 3d claſs : If fo, D<vr might have the addition of Ricg, 
a ridge, which not only ſignified the ridge of a H, but frequently (as we may have occaſion elſe- 
where to obſerve) a rais'd military way; and this if Ricg be allowed a place here, is moſt likely to 


be its meaning, and that the brook having imparted its name with this addition, to Dozwrich barton, 


which is water'd by it, might at length be imagined to have borrow'd that name from it; in like 
manner as will be hereafter obſerv'd concerning Sturcombe brook, What is here ſaid of Dozwrich 


| brook, is equally applicable to the Terridge or Tarwridge, changing Devr for Tad or Tau, or elſe the 
D in the former into J; theſe being occasſ.onally commutable letters in the Britiſh or Welſh ortho- 
graphy.— Exe; from the old Britith Je, Iriſh ge, ſignifying 2vater as before obferv'd.(2)—Forda (or 
as ſometimes called Zorder ); doubtlets from the Br. Fferdd, a v ay or paſſage, with the addition of 


da, good; or elſe of av water, or the iriſh Aha a ford; denoting a ſhallow water, that admits of an 


_ eaſy paſſage thtough or over it; a fordable brock. Lever z from the Br. Llyr or I hyr, water; for 
ſo it fignified anciently, as well as the ſea. (3) —-Ludbrocꝶ and Lyd or Lid; perhaps from Clyd, a river 
or brook ;(4) but if derived from Llid fury, or Lhuyd, Turbidus,(5) or the Iriſh Lyath, ſwift, or from 
the Saxon hlydar, tumultuous or noiſy, they belong to the'2d or 3d clats.—Lyf or Li; probably 


ſrom L!if, (Corvith Lyv, Armoric Lifat or Linſat,) a fiux, flood or inundation, an overflowing of 
Vaters. - Lyn; Llyn, a lake, a poo! in a river, and perhaps alſo a current, Note, rivulets are in Devon 


commonly call'd /akes. —Olaye ; Q. if from Weilgi cr Gweilgi, which in Britiſþ ſignifies a torrent as 


well as the /ea ? Its modern name, Shob-brock or Shotbrock-Lake, being of Saxon derivation, falls 
VHV | “A;; under 


(i) See Baxter's Gloſſary, p. 222. Alſo Lluyd in Baxter, p 222. | 


(2) There are ſome, who derive Iſca or Iſcau from {cauan, an elder tie as the banks of the river Exe are ſaid to have 
been once covered with elders. bf 5 1 | | 


(3) See Lluyd in Baxter, p. 266. (4) Ibid. (5) Ibid. P. 274. 
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under our 3d claſs, which ſee ſurther on.—0rrer, or (as call'd in ſome old maps, &c.) Aaotre; Cams 
den's ſuppoſition that it took its name from the number of Water-Dogs call'd Otters found in it 
(which ſuppoſes it Saxon), has been objected to, becauſe this river is no more remarkable for theſe 
animals than any other; wherefare we may rather ſuppoſe (with the Rev. Mr. Lewis ) its old name 
to be Y Dur, i.e, the water, which the old Engliſh Saxons, with little variation in the ſound, after- 
Wards call'd Otter: Or if its name ſhould rather be ſpelt Aꝛotre, Q. if it might not come from the 
Britiſh Aweddæur, which tignifies ee, water, or freſh water ? or elſe from Aꝛoy, an old Britith 
word for a river, and Jer, clean, pure, clear; and ſo mean ( Avy ter) the clear river ? Or if the 
Britons gave it a name expreſſive of that rapidity of its current which is obſervable in ſome places, 
it might poſſibly be ſome old Celtic word derived from the Greek "Oreneos celer, impiger; on which, 
as well as on the two former ſuppoſitions, it ſhould belong to our ad claſs; and according to the laſt 
its name ſpelt Otrer, tho" the firſt » would be loſt in pronunciation. Baxter (1) takes it to be Godre 
or Oare, a boundary, and ſays, Ottery was formerly the limits of the Dunmoxii or Danmonii ; but others 
(as Dr. Borlaſe, &c.) think the river Exe was their boundary till K. As belſtan's time, —Stour or Stour- 
combe Brook; the Cꝛumm or valley through which it runs, probably had its original name from it; 

the brook itſelf being call'd Star or Stour, a name given to ſeveral other rivers, from Es dur ſaith Mr. 
Barter, (2) which anfwers to the Corniſh Es dour, the water ; The valley being thus denominated 
Stour-Combe, and the origin of that compound being afterwards forgotten, it was uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the brook running through it. Inſtances of the like might be given in other rivers and places. See 
 Dowrich.—Tamar and Tame already accounted for; ſuppoſing the former to be a compound of Tam 
(which Baxter (3) tells us ſignified in the old Celtic the ſame as av), and Mar, Mer or Mor, which, 
tho' when taken ſingly they generally mean the ſea, yer, in the compound names of rivers, ſignify 
only water : But if, with Dr. Borlaſe (4) and Mr. Lewis, we ſuppoſe it to be rather Tammazvr, the 
| great river, as being the laj geſt that paſſes thro” any part of Cornæball,; to which it is for the moſt 
part a boundary), it then belongs to our 2d claſs.— Tauy; it has been before obſerv'd that Tauy, 


Tieivi, &c. ſignify water or a river. —Taw; from Ja, of the ſame ſignification with Tauy, &c. ut 


| fupra,—T eign (or as commonly pronounc'd Ting); may be the fame as Tair, an old Britiſh word for 
a river; or rather perhaps derived from Teg, fair clear, pretty, &c. and Afor, a river, contracted 
into Aun; ſo Teg aun (ſince ſhorten'd into Tegan or Teign) denotes a fair or clear river, and fo 
claims place in our 2d claſs. Either of theſe ſeems preferable to Baxter's Iſc tene, or Teniſca, 
i. e. Tenuis agua; (5) for the Teign is far from being a ſmall ſlender ſtream.—Tenny or Tinny; per- 
. haps from Jain, a river, or rather from Tenau, ſlender, with the addition of y, water ; it being but 
a ſmall and inconſiderable brook, at jeaſt till it unites with the Thruſpel: But if this laſt be right, 
this alſo ſhould be rank'd in the 2d claſs.—MWonc (more commonly call'd Wondford Brook ); from 
Aſon or Avon, Corniſh Awan or Auan, a river; contraſted into Wan, or Wone.—Yeo, Yeau, or 
Yeawo, (the name of ſeveral rivers or brooks in this county and elſewhere, and frequently of farms 
which adjoin them,) ſignifies wwater ;z agreeable to the French Eau which the Normans (if they intro- 
| duced it here at the conqueſt inſtead of Saxon Fa) ſeem to have pronounced E-au or Teau; to which 
the old Britiſh av, uy, ev, (and we may add the Corniſh Ave, and agvy,) ſeem to anſwer ; all which 
as well as the Gothic Ara, the Iflandic and modern Swediſh Aa, (6) and the Saxon Ea above men- 
_ tioned, ſignify water or a river. We alſo learn that Mr. « Halleran's Antiquities of Jre/and that Aba 
in Iriſh is a ford; and indeed it is chiefly to ſuch ſmall brooks as are fordable that the name Yeg 
(in Devonſhire at leaſt) is generally given. En ST WT Cy 
II. We come now to the Devonſbire rivers of the ſecond claſs, wiz. ſuch whoſe Britiſh names ex- 
preſs ſome quality of their waters, or circumſtances relative to them; and among theſe (beſides the 


Arme, Lud, Lyd, Otter, Tamar, Teign, and Tenny, above taken notice of as of the former claſs, but 


| ſome of them, as there hinted, perhaps more properly belonging to rhis ;) the following may here 
claim our examination.,—BÞeera or Brera-brook z perhaps from the Corniſh and Armoric Bera, to glide 
or flow; unleſs it may be rather derived from the Saxon Beora a grove or plantation of trees, and ſo 
mean a brook paſſing by or through ſome remarkable wood or grove ; which ſuppoſition, if juſtified 
by its fituation, would intitle it to a place in our 3d or 5th claſs.—-Cary ; poſſibly from Garr, the 
bam, the bending or bowing of the knee, and uy or y water; ſo Garry, in pronunciation ſoften'd 
into Cary, might mean the kxee-bent water or bend.ng ſtream; and ſuch a bending this river really 
has, after its arrival at Af water in its courſe from Beawworthy ; near which laſt, the old maps, as well 
as our author, place the head of its ſtream : But if its derivation from Carog tin Corniſh Karreg) 
| fignifying a brook or river, be thought preferable, it ſhould have place among thoſe of the former 
claſs.—Cater-breok or Katerbrook, more commonly called Cate-brook, and by ſome Katherine brook 
perhaps its true derivation may be from the Br. Caeth, narrow; and ſo Caeth or Cate-brook may mean 
the narrow brook. — Creedy ; or perhaps ant:ently Cridian, ſince the Saxons call'd Crediton, which had 
its name from it, Cridiantune; Qu if derived from Grydian or Crydian, murmuring ? So Crydian-y might 
denote the murmuring-ſtream, and be afterwards contracted to Crydny and Creedy, Or it might come 
| from Cryd y, the trembling or dimpling water; or from Creoydr, wandering ; but the former ſeems moſt 
— eee 5 SR | pProbable. 


(i) See his Gloſſary, p. 187. (2) ibid. p. 110. (3) ibid. p. 28 & 132. (4) Cor. voc. in Antiq. of Cornw, p· 4.59, 
(s) Baxt. Gloſ. p. 220, (6) Vid. Die Iflandicum Hickeki, VVV TERS Ry oe The 
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probable. —- Clazo; poſſibly from the Br. CIau, faft or ſwift; or the Saxon _— a Cleft, =Clyf ;(r) 
we find miſ-ſpelt C/iffe by Speed and others, and in moſt of our old maps. But its true ſpelling is 
_ certainly C or Cly/?, agreeably to its conſtant pronunciation. I take it to be derived from the 

Trifſþ or Guydbelian Britiſh Leaſg, Kaze Auggiſb; which was alſo the ancient ſignification of the 
Welſh Lleſg, now uſed to ſignify fe-ble, negligent, &c, and with cil prefix'd, denotes a feeble flight, 
a ſw retreat, &, Hence the dull ſluggiſh current of this river Ch might well take its name; its 
flux being very flow, and almoſt ſtagaating in ſome places. Cherry-Brook in Dartmoor; (from the 
Br. Sirian, a cherry ;) doubtleſs fo call'd from the cherry-co/our with which the reddiſh gravel and ſoil 
of its bed (viſible enough in a ſunſhining day) ſeems to tinge its tranſparent ftream.—Cole or Coty z 
Q. if not derived from Ch<oy/ a rolling or revolving ? Cum; probably ſo called from the Corniſh 
Cy/m, ſwift, rapid; which is agreeable to the general rapidity of its current. Derle; perhaps from 
Dwr, water, and ial, pleaſant ; the pleaſant or agrecable water: Or if, inſtead of ja!, the Corniſh 
hel, a river, be thought more eligible, it becomes Dwr-hel, the river of water, and belongs to the 
former claſs.-G/aze in the Britiſh and Armoric Glas ſignifies blue, pale, green and gray; and this 
river was probably ſo denominated from the colour reflected from its waters; whether from the 
azure tinge of its ſmooth ſtream in a calm clear day, or the obſcurer gray of its ruffled waves in 
windy and cloudy weather. —Goutsford ; perhaps from the Br. Chwwydd, ſwelling, and Fford, a way 
or paſſage; and fo may mean a ford or paſſable brook, but liable to ſwell and overflow, as moſt ſmall 
ones quickly do after great rains.Grindle ; poſſibly a compound of the Br. Crawn, a floppage or 
ebſtrufion, and Dal which alſo fignifies to hinder or ftp: Hence perhaps the Saxon Grindle, which 
likewiſe ſignifies an obſtruction or hindrance; and the brook ſeems to have had this name from its 
being frequently render'd unpaſſable, by its own inundations as well as thoſe of the river C/ into 
which it diſcharges itſelf, which often obſtruct travellers in the road from Biſhop's Clyſt to Clyſt St. 
George, &c. even ſince the erection of the bridge called Grindle bridge; and to prevent accidents, 
they are now warned of their danger in time of floods, by graduated poſts fixt at proper places to 
 ſhew the depth, pus ſuant to the late Highway Acts. This ſeems to juſtify our ſuppoſed etymology 

of the name of this brook ; otherwiſe we might rather derive it from the Iriſh Ghrinnioll, the chan- 
nel of a river, Ken; probably from the Br. Cain, which not only fignifies aubite, fair, or beautiful, 
but alſo, according to Llhuyd, (2) Limpidus, clarus, illimis; and ſo this river might take its name 


from its clear limpid ſtream; at leaſt this ſeems more likely than any derivation from the Britiſh 


Cefr, or the Iriſh Ceann or Kearn, ſignifying the head or upper part of a thing; which Mr. Baxter 
(I think wrongly) applies to Kenton, whoſe Roman name he takes to be Vercenia, deducing it fiom 
nar kend iu, i. e. ſuper capite unde 3 and then ſuppoſes this river to take its name from it, whereas 
the river doubtleſs gave name to it, as well as to the pariſh of Ks, which being neareſt its head 
might be more truly ſaid to be ſuper capite unde; than Kenton; tho? this be indeed, as he explains 
| ity, prope amnem.—Lemmon 3 Q: if from Llymn or Llyfn (Br.) a lake or meer, a ſtagnant water, and 
afon, awan or awn, a river, and ſo denoting the fluggiſb or ſtagnant river? Or perhaps rather 
from Llam (or its plural Llamman) afon, a ſtone or ſtones in a river to ſtep over; for ſuch this ſhal- 
low and fordable brook has, in one or more places (if I am rightly inform'd) and this not far 
above its bridge; particularly where it is croſs'd by a foot-path between that part of Neroton 

call'd Newton Abbot and the other part call'd Nezoton-Buſbel, the former being in the pariſh of 
Molborougb and the latter in Higheveez, to which two pariſhes this ſtream is for the moſt part a 

common boundary. Loman or Lumman. "This name of the river which diſcharges itſelf into the Exe 
at Tiverton, is, according to our author, comparatively modern ; for he tells us its ancient name was 
Suning : But whether Suning or Lumman were its moſt ancient name, they having much the ſame _ 
| Aignification, it might be known at different times, or by different people, by both or either of thoſe 
names; Lumman being probably derived from Llymn and avon or awvn, meaning a flow or ſluggiſh 
river; and Suning perhaps a compound of Syn, dull, uy, water, and ing or yng, narrow: So Synn- 
u- ing might mean the narrow, dull, or flow water; which is agreeable to the tardity of its cur- 


8 rent, it being (if I am rightly inform'd) no-where rapid, but its flux in general remarkably flow... 


Marles; perhaps as Marlas, a river in Caermarthenſhire, from Mar, water, (3) and Allzoys or ariloes, 
poured out, cleanſed or purified : Or as Morlas, which according to Lluyd (4) ſignifies Agua rerulea, 
the ſky- coloured water. Mat ford-Hroob, which ſeparates Alphington from Exeter ; Mat, as well as 
ed or Mad, according to Mr. Whitaker (5) (tho” he mentions not in what dialect of the Britiſh) 

 fGignifies fair; and if ſo, this with the addition of Fforad (denoting the way or paſſage through it, 

Where now a ſtone bridge is alſo made) may ſignify the fair ford. Mad alſo in the old Britiſh ſig- 


nified good, beneficial, &c. and Baxter ſays, (6) Mat in the Armoric ſignifies Bona atque Dimntie, 


goods and riches, —Meavy or Mevy ; poſſibly from Maoy, enlarged or augmented, and wy, water. 
This brook, after it leaves Dartmoor, is increaſed by another rill from thence, which comes down 
from that part of the foreſt where Siward's croſs. ſtood ; with which being united, it "TE D 

HT | | e FFF. eavy 


(i) The Clyſt ſigniſies properly in the Britiſh language, the ear? And the curve which. this river forms in its courſe, _ 
much reſembles the human ear. The Britiſh word Leaſg, dull, flothful, has little reſemblance to Clyſt in ſound ; thougs 
its meaning anſwers to the fluggiſh current of the river. SORES | | | | 1 5 1 
(2) Lluyd in Baxt. p. 27% (3) ibid. p. 266. (4) ibid. p. 274. (3) Mancheſter, p. 219. Baxt. Gl. p. 462, 
(6) Baxt; Gl. p. 172. | | | 
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Meavy water, at leaſt till it alſo joins that ſtream which comes down from Eyliſburrowv, and which 
has its confluence therewith not far from Mewy Church, if it be not alſo ſo call'd lower down, before 
it takes the name of P/ym; of which Iaſt Mr. Donn's map makes it a principal branch, tho' omitting 
its name, and taking no notice of the rill from Sic s croſs abovementioned. —-Moule or Mole: As 
this river has no ſubterraneous paſſage, like the river Mole in Szrry, to juſtify its taking its name from 


the animal ſo call'd, Q. whether it might not be ſome old Brizih or Celtic word derived from 


Men, i.e. curvus, tortuoſus; and ſo have its name from the crookedneſs or turnings and wind- 
ings of its channel? Or if the Britiſh Maul, or Saxon Mul, a Mule, be rather preferr'd, (ſince rapid 
rivers, ſuch as this is, ſometimes have their names from ſwift-footed animals,) it then more properly 
belongs to our 4th claſs. Nadder-Mater; probably ſo call'd from its abounding with water -ſnakes ; 


for Neidr in Welſh, and Naddyr or Nadar in Corniſh, ſignify an adder or ſnake, and Neidr y dr a 


zvater-ſnake, -Ock, may poſſibly. be from Oſc (water) as has been already obſerv'd, the s being loſt 
in a rapid pronunciation, which would rank it in the iſt claſs ; but more probably from Aꝛuch, fig- 


nifying vigour, livelineſs, vebemency 5 which is very applicable to that river Oc which gives name to 


Okehampton ; but whether it be equally ſo to a river of the ſame name near Al ingdon in Berljhire, T know 
not. But here are two ſeparate ſtreams, the Ochs or Ockment (the plural of O:k). Is it not remark- 


able that Oczakozv, remote as it is, correſponds with Och hampton in its ſituation on the Ocks #— 
Ot. broox; Qs if from the Irith At or bat, agreeing with the Britiſh Yu, a ſwelling (and this per- 


haps derived from d dH tumeo) ? If ſo, it means the ſeodlirg brook ; and this may poſſibly be 


_ preferable to its derivation from od, excellent.—Plym ; Baxter (1) derives it from Pilim, which in 
the Erſe or old Scotobrigantine Triſh, he ſays, ſtill fignifies wolwere to roll; and thinks the Pilajs of 
the anonymous Ravennas ſhould be writ Pilmis, or Pilim ifc, i. e. conveolucis agua, the rolling water, 


denoting the impetuoſity of its current. But Q — Rakern brock riſes in the foreſt of Dartmoor, 


and falls into the Tavy, not far above Mary-Tawy :' Another ſach brook runs by, and gives name 
to, the pariſh of Rachenford in this county, anciently ſpelt Raterneford, and in Domeſday Book Ra- 
cbeneforde: Being both but ſmall ones, the name may potlibly be derived from Rhegain, to murmur 


mutter, or whiſper, and ſo mean the murmuring broox.—Redford or Reddaford ; perhaps from the 


Britiſh and Armoric Rhudd (whence the Engliſh-Saxon red), red or ruddy ; this brock being re- 


markable for the reddiſh colour with which its waters are tinged by the ſtones and gravel in its bed 


(as before obſerv'd in Cherry-brook ), and Ffordd, the ford or paſſege through it. Note abo, Rhyd, 
both in Welſh and Corniſh, fignifies a ford. Redlabe; poſſibly the firſt ſyllable of this may have 


the ſame meaning as in the laſt, 'and ſo want no further explanation ; for lake, in Devonſhire lan- 


guage (as has been already hinted) commonly means a ſmall brook or rivulet. Gr if its colour ſhould _ 
not juſtify its borrowing this name from thence, it may be from the Br. Rhedeg, to run or flow z 
(thus D wr rhedegog is running <vater :) Or elſe from Rh:ad, roaring, if this torrent be really remark- 
able for its noiſe and rapidity 3 but guery as to this? — Tale; Q. if from Tawv-ia!, the pleaſant ſtream, 
27. hruſpel; Qu if from D wr, water, and O/z/e a branch? Or rather Dwr-is-tyle, the water below 
the ſteep aſcent of a hill Maldon; perhaps from Gwazv!, light, clear; and either Devfn (or Doun, 
Armoric) deep; or elſe Dawor, or as ſhorten'd Daun, which, as Baxter (2) informs us, ſignified in 


the old Britiſh, Amnis, a river or brooꝶ, and if fo, Gwwaww!-daun or Walden means the clear river or 


limpid flream,—Wever; in Britiſh probably Uy-aber, compounded of Uy, water, and aber which 
| properly ſignifies the fall of a leſſer water into a greater, as that of the Vewer into the Culm; but as 
we learn from Mr. Ricbards,(3) Aber is in Norch-Wales uſed for any brock or ftiream whatever, and 

jf fo, this river belongs rather to our 1ſt claſs : In the old Corniſb alſo, it fignified the meeting of two 


rivers; but ſometimes a ford, and alſo the mouth of a river. See Dr. Borlaſe's Corniſh Vocabulary. 


: Fotes-brock ; poſſibly from the Corniſh Huedbyz,, ſwoln ; or rather Huedh, a ſwelling, with the ad- 


dition of i/c water; the ſwelling water. (See Or-brook,)—But as this rivulet riſes in Dartmocr, (at 


the boundary of which foreſt it falls into the Teign) and might be ſuppoſed to be form'd by melted 
 fnow from the hills there, Q. if its derivation from d which ſignifies falling ſnow, with the addi- 
tion of iſc, water, may not be preferable to the former? Tall, or Yall took ; perhaps from ial, 

_ pleaſant, and ſo means the pleaſant brook ; but if it be rom the Corniſh Hail, Heil, Hel, or Heyle, a 
river or brook, it more properly belongs to our 1ſt claſs.—Ya/m or Yealm ; Q, if from Yeau or Ez, 
water, and Llimp, ſmoath ? the ſmooth water,—Yamer ; perhaps from Ial, pleaſant, and Mar or Mer 
water; if ſo, it ſhould rather be ſpelt Ya/mer, but the / melts away in pronunciation. —Yarty : Q.if 
from the old Britiſh Jar or Jear, a river, and reg, fair, clear, pretty? So Jar teg, ſhorten'd into Tay, 


denotes the fair and clear river. 5 ; | „ 8 
III. Having thus particularized thoſe Devonſpire rivers whoſe names belong to our iſt and 2d 


claſſes reſpeRively, we come now to thoſe of the zhird, wiz. thoſe which are either wholly of Sax 
origin, or partly Britiſe and partly Saxon; with which we may alſo rank ſuch as have Roman names 


with Saxon terminations, ar the contrary : Of this claſs (beſides thoſe already referr'd to it), this 


County affords us the following. Hatherm, perhaps a compound of the Saxon Bath, Balneum, and the. 
Latin word for hot baths, Therme (a Oeg HS. calidus) ; and poſſibly, as the Romans ſeem to have 


had 


(4) Baxt. Gl. p. 1 96. 25 0 3 ibid. p- 99. (3) See his W. Dict. in Aber, 
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had a ſtation at or near Bampton, which is ſituated on, and takes its name fröm this river, they 
might alſo have artificial hot baths near it, and ſupplied with water from it. - Bourn or Burn; Sax. 
Burn, ſignifying a torrent, brook, or river; alſo a watery ditch.—Cran-brook ; probably from the old 
Britiſh Crain, to fall dowwn, roll, tumble, and the Saxon Bro:a a brook or torrent. This rivubet gives 
name to a farm in Moretonbampſtead, near which it riſes, and falls precipitately into the Teign. 
Dalch or Dalk ; Sax, Dalc, recula, a ſmall matter or thing; ſo Dalc-broca may ſignify a ſmall or in- 
conſiderable brook, as this really is.—Deanburn; Sax. Dene-burn, the torrent in the walley.— Long- 
Brook; Sax. Lange-broca, needs no explanation. Lumburn; perhaps from the Br. Lly#4 or Lyme, a 
lake or pool in a river, and the Sax. urn, a brook, or watery ditch ; and ſo may mean a brook that 
Has ſuch pools or ſtagnant waters in it. —PuU/abrock 3 from the Sax. Pul, or Br. Pwll, a pool, pits 
or ditch, and Broca a brook. ' It receives a ſmall rill called Reddiford.—Shob-brook ; poſſibly Shot- 


| brook, and ſo called either from the ſwiftneſs of its current, or from its abounding with a ſort of 
trouts, in ſome parts of this county called ot e: which derivation ſeems preferable.to either Shove 


brook or Short-brook. This breok doubtleſs gave name to the pariſh of Shobbrook thro* which it runs, 
but being afterwards ſuppoſed to take its name from it, is now commonly cahl'd Shobbrook Lake, 
See its other name, Oldye, explain'd among thoſe of the 2d claſs.— Silver Brook; ſo call'd from the 
colour or reflection of its water.—Small-hrook 3 Sax. Smæl-broca; the propriety of this name is not 
leſs evident than its meaning, it being indeed a very ſmall brook.— Tedbourn Brook; Q. if from the 
Br. Tywod, ſand, and the Sax. Burn, a brook or river? So Tywwedburn ſhorten'd into Tedburn may 
mean the Sand-brock : Or it may be compounded of Tuth, a trotting or jogging pace, if agreeable to 
the motion of its current, and Burn as before. It runs into the Culwerley, and is more likely to have 
given its name to the pariſh of Tedburn St. Mary, which is water'd by it, than to have derived its 
name from it.—Torridge, Touridge, Tawridge, or Turridge; poſſibly from the Britiſh Devr, water, and 
the Britiſh iſc or Iriſh aiſge, which alſo ſigniſy water, = Ug-brook ; probably from the Saxon Wog, cur- 


«us; ſo Wog-broca may mean the crooked, bending, or ſerpentine brook. This rivulet runs by, and 


gives name to, the ſeat of Lord Clifford, in the pariſh of Chudleigh.—-Walbrook or Wallabroo and 
 Wellabrook; from the Sax. Weal, wertex aquarum, or elſe from Wella, fons: Brooks coming im- 
mediately from their fountain, and not yet joined with any other; and ſuch thoſe in Dartmoor fo 
called, really are, but loſe their names at their influx into the Dart and {won reſpectively.— i- 


burn; either the old Britiſh Uy/c or Iriſh Uiſge, water; or elſe, Bais or Vais (the B and V being _ 
commutable letters), a ford or /ha/lowv place capable of a foot paſſage ; with the addition of the Sax. 
Burn, a river. -Wiſþford ; the firſt ſyllable of this, may have the ſame derivation as the laſt; with 
the addition of ford, a ford or paſſable brook. The ſame may be applied to that part of Dale brook 
which gives name to the pariſh of Maſhford Pyre, it being there indeed Uy/c-Ffordd, a ford or paſſ- 
able water. Womburn; perhaps from the Saxon and old Engliſh Yealm, to walm or break forth as 
from a fountain; and Burn, a river: If fo, it ſhould be ſpelt Valmburn.—MWrixel; poſſibly from 
the Saxon Wrixle, viciſſitude, an alternate change or mutation; perhaps from its ſwelling after every _ 
ſhower, and in the intervals reduced to a ſmall rivulet : But Q,? | FOES | 


IV. It now remains to take notice of thoſe ſew rivers in this county which belong to our 4th and 
th claſſes, and have not been already ſpecified. Of the 4th, viz. ſuch as are metaphorically deno- 


minated from the nature of their currents only, I know of none but have their names either from 


ſome bird or ſwift-footed animal, or elſe from ſome miſſile weapon, to denote their velocity; of 


Which we have the following inſtances.—Chackere/; Q if not derived from the Br. Chævai, ſwift, 


ſpeedy, quick; and Ciryll, a ſparrow-hawk ? = Culverly ; probably from Czlfre, a dove or pidgeon (for 
which the country-people in Devon fill retain the Saxon appellation Calwer), with the addition of 


bel (Corniſh) a river, and uy, water: So Culverly might be originally Cu{fre-bel uy, the dove-like 


river of water; and be ſo call'd (as is the Dove in Staffordſhire) from a compariſon of the ſwiftneſs 


of its ſtream to that of the flight of a d.. Dart; this in the Welſb and Armoric has the ſame ſig- 


nification as the Engliſh, a dart, and ſometimes an arrow ; and this river (as well as the Arrow 


which runs thro” part of Worceſterſhire and Warwickſhire) was doubtleſs ſo call d from the ſwiftneſs 

of its current, The chief river (for there are two or three others) of this name in Devonſhire, riſes _ 
in and gives name to Dart-IMAoor; and, in its courſe, to Dartington, and Dartmouth, where it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ocean. Probably its Roman name was Darium ; and the Durio Amne, in the 


itinerary of Ricardus Corinenſis, (as Dr. Borlaſe ſuppoſes,) ſhould be Dario amne, and meant the paſ- 


ſage over the Dart near Aſblurton.— Harburn; probably Hare-burn, the Hare-brook ; the ſwiftneſs 
ol its current being compared to that of à hare.— Harford Brook; Sax. Hare-ford, a rivulet that runs 


into Tedburn brook: This ford doubtleſs derives its name from the ſame origin as the laſt.—Sidde, 
or Syd; probably from the Britiſh Saeth, an arrow ; and if fo, we cannnot doubt but it had this 


name for the reaſon above given for that of Dart. — Welf; Sax. Wulf. This little river, the velocity 
of whoſe current claims a name from that ſwift footed animal, paſſes by Aw/ſcombe and Buckerell; 


and falls into the Otter. | e 5 1 VVV 
V. Laftly, although it may be taken for a general rule, that where rivers and places take their 


name from each other, the derivations of the latter from the former are, for the moſt part, to be 


preferr'd to thoſe of the former from the latter; ſince the rivers exiſted, and perhaps had diſtinctive 
appellations, before any toons were built on or near them; yet there are ſome ifſtances of rivers 
Vor. I.. „ e which 
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of the one and the other. From the Phenicians are deduced, alſo, the names of our towns, 
by many who reject the idea of a Phenician colony. (a) Sammes, (5) and others, derive 
Caeriſk (c) and other names of Exeter from the Phenician. Hartavia or Hertland, 
doubtleſs comes from the Phenician Hercules. (d) In trade, the Phenicians were the 


firſt 


which having loſt their ancient names (if they ever had any), have borrow'd their modern ones 
from the towns or villages by which they flow: Among theſe, which are here diſtinguiſhed as a 
_ Fifth claſs, we have in this coun.y, the Fees Holevell- Brook, Priaton-Brook, and perhaps ſome 
few others.” Chapple. 
(a) A colonial rather than a nercanti le connexion ſeems to be implied in the following paragraph: 


& Tria promuntoria, Helenis ſcilicet, Ocrinum, et Kg welwmov, ut et nomina civitatum (ſuch as 
Termolus and Artavia) GR cam PHENICIAMQUE %criginem redolentia.”” Richard, p. 21. 

(%% „When I conſidered, ſays Sammes in the preface to his Britannia, what Leland writeth of the 
Britiſh or Welch language, namely, that the main body of it conſiſteth of Hebrew and Greek words, 
I began to reflect with myſelf, how it ſhould come to paſs that the ancient Britains could have any 

commerce with the Jews, who were never known to fend out colonies, and of all people j in the 
world were moſt fond of their own country; certainly I concluded, this could proceed trom no other 
root but the commerce of the Phœnicians with this nation, who uſing the ſame language with the 
children of Iſrael in Canaan, even in thoſe primitives were great traders and (kilful mariners, and 
ſent out their colonies through the world; and this Mr. Camden himſelf touches on, where he gives 
the derivation of the Britiſh Caer Etke, now Exeter. For Caer, to tell you once for all {ſays he) 
with our Britains is as much as to ſay, a city, whereupon they uſed to name Jeruſalem, Caer 
Salem, Lutetia or Paris, Caer Paris, Rome, Caer Ruffaine. Thus Carthage in the Punick tongue 
was called, as Sinus witneſſeth, Cartheia, that is, the new city. I have heard likewiſe that Caer 
in the Syriack tongue ſignified a city, Now ſeeing that the Syrians, as all men confeſs, peopled the 
whole world with their colonies, it may ſeem probable that they left their tongue alſo to their poſ- 
terity, as the mother of all future languages.—-What can be more plain than this; and yet this is 

but one example of ten thouſand ; but I hope that in the following diſcourſe I have plainly made 

out, that rot only the name of Britain itſelf, but of moſt places therein of ancient denomination are 
purely derived from the Pheenician tongue, and that the language it ſelfe for the moſt part, as well 


as the cuſtomes, religions, idols, offices, dignities, of tlie ancient Britains are all clearly Phcenician, 5 


as likewiſe their inſtruments of war, as ſlings, and other weapons, their ſithed chariots, and their 
_ different names, and ſeveral diſtinctions. Out of the ſame tongue I have illuſtrated ſeveral mon:: 
ments of antiquity found out and ſtill remaining in Britain, which can no cther waies be igterpreted, 
than in the Phoenician tongue, where they have a plain, eaſie, and undeniable fignification. And 
as to that concordance which was between the ancient Britains and Gauls in point of language and 
fome other cuſtomes, I have ſhewn that it proceeded not from henee, that they were the ſame 
_ peop: e, but from joynt commerce with the Phœnicians. _ 

(e) The Britons called Exeter, among other names, Kae penbuelgoit, o or © the thief city in. the 
2564 ; as appears by Geoffry oi Monmouth. It was alſo called Pernnebeltecaire or the chief city on 
the Bill, The Cornith very lately called Exeter by the ancient names of Pennecaire, Caireruth, and 
_ Cairiſtke, Pennecaire ſignifies the chief city; Caireruth the red city, from the red ſoil on which it is 
 fitvated, and Cairiſke the city of Iſte, or the river Exe, in Britiſh Iſke.——-* This citty now the 
object of your fight, and the emporium of theſe weſtern partes is very pleaſantly. ſeated on a hill 
_ (gently arifing among hills with an eaſy aſcent.) and therefore called Penchayr the head cyttie, Pen- 
baltcayr the principall or chiefe citie on a hill. It declines towardes the ſouth weſt parte after ſuch 
a manner that be the ſtreets never ſo ffoule, yet with one ſhower of raine they are e n= | 
5 bed and made la ot, as is ſung of Bieruſalem, =, | 

MT | For one fayre ffloud Loth ſend l 
His pleaſant ſtreames apace, 
To freſh the citty of our God 
8 And waſh his holy place, | | | 
That f it hath bin antiently called Corinia or Corinea is very 8 but that it had its | denomi- 
nation from Corineus who vpon his arrivall with Brutus into this land was firſt created Duke of theſs _ 
two provinces, I cannot averr; for 1 haue it not vpon ſuch warrant as I dare truſt for Circeſter was 
alſo of Ptolomye called Corinium yet not from Corineus.** Mieſicote, p. 73. | 

(4) „Not much diſtant from Hertye Poynt, or Hercules Promontory ; ten to derive down 
from Hercules that renowned tyrant-queller, would require more time and labour then 1 can well 
affoard, yet for that divers will have it ſoe: I will deliver the opinion of a much better man, even 
the dictator of knowledge Reverend Mr. Cambden, who I hope will yield them ſatisfaction to con- 
tentment, it not I confeſs I cannot, Ffrom Cornwall the firſt ſhoare in this ſhire {faith hee) that 
ftretcheth out it ſelfe in length towards the Severn ſea is by Ptolomye called the Promontorie of 
Hercules, & reiayneth ſtill ſome little ſmack of the name being at this day called Hertye Poynt: and 
hath i in it two Pretdie towns Herton & Her rand FUNGUS in elder times for the reliques of that holy 

1 | man 
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firſt to give. names. Obſerving our tix in its native bed, they called it (a) fean or the 
mud, And it is aſſerted, that the Britiſh manner of fighting, the names of their war- 


chariots, and of their weapons of war, were all of Phenician origin—ſuch as Covn, 
Egeda, Rheda. (6) This much for the Britiſb-Phenician of Danmonium. 


The 
man St. Nectan: in honour of whome was here erected a little Monaſterye, by Githa wife of Earle 


Goodwine, who had this St. Nectan in eſpeciall reverence : for that ſhee was perſuaded, that for his 
meritts her huſband had eſcaped the danger of ſhipwrack, in a moſt violent & dangerous tempeſt ; 


| howbeit afterwards the Dynants (now Dynhams) that came out of Bryttaine in Ffrance (whole de- 
meſnes in fee it was) were accounted the founders thereof. The name of the Promontorie hath 


giuen credit to a very formal tale, that Hercules forſooth came hither into Brytaine & here vanquiſhed 
] wot not what gyants : but if it bee true that Mythologers (or expounders of moral tales) tell vs & 
affirme that there was neuer any Hercules; but that by him the power of human wiſdome is vnder- 
ſtood 3 whereby wee overcome pride, luſt, envye, theft, & other ſuch like monſters : Or if accord- 
ing to the divinit.e of the Gentiles, by Hercules they mean the ſunn, & by thoſe 12 labours endured 
and performed by Hercules, the 12 figns in the Zodiack, which the ſun in his yearly courſe paſſeth 
through : what it is they ſay let them look to it themſelues : but for my owne part 1 willingly believe 


there was an Hercules; nay 1 could bee content to grant with Varro, that there were of them 43, 
all whoſe acts were aſcribed to that Hercules who was the ſon of Alkmena : yet can I not perſuade 


myſelfe that ever an Hercules came hither ; vnleſs happily hee came ſayling here over the ocean in 
that cup that god Nereus gaue him whereof Athenius maketh mention. But you will ſay that 
Ffranciſcus Philelphus in his epiſttes & Lullius Gireldus in his Hercules aver noe leſs : I pray you 


pardon me, theſe late writers may moue but not remove mee; conſidering that Diodorus Siculus 
who went on with the Greekiſh Hiſtorye in order, euen from the moſt remote & firſt records of all 
antiquitye, in playn terms affirmeth, that neither Hercules nor father Bacchus went ever into Bry- 
taine. I am therefore veryly perſuaded, that the name of Hercules came to this place, either through 


the vanity of the Greekes ; or from the ſuperſtitious religion of the Brytaines : for as theſe being 
moſt warlike nations themſelves, had valiant men in marveilous eſtimation & admiration, and highly 
wonderd at ſuch as conquerd monſters ; ſoe the Greckes againe, whatſoever was any where ſtately 
& magnificent, that they referred to the glory of Hercules. And becauſe hee had been a great tra- 


ueller, ſuch as travelled were wont to offer ſacrifices to him, and to him likewiſe did conſecr ate the 
places of their arrivalls : hereof came Hercules Rock in Campania; Hercules Haven in Lyguria z 


Hercules Grove in Germanie ; hence likewiſe the Promontories of Hercules in Mauritania, Galacia, 


& Brytaine. Well what Hercules ſoever hee bee, wee are eſcap t his fingers and clubb, and are 
cleer of him.” MWeſtcote, p. 160, 161. 


(a) Whence the Cornu-britiſh fean, of the ſame meaning. Pryce, 


(5) But theſe are Cha/daic words: and they were uſed in Danmonium vefore the 8 of our 


Phenician colony. The Phenician, indeed, was derived from the Chaldee, in common with the 
aboriginal Britifo, the Iriſh, and the Erſe. The affinity of the Phenician with the Triſþ is proved, 


beyond all controverfy, by Vallanccy, who hath given us a ſpecimen of the dale, curiouſly cole. 


lated with the I iſh. A part of this collection is as follows: 
Punic, 
66 Nyth al o nim ua lonath ſicorathiſſi me com yt. | 
Tri 
N*faith all o wind uath lonnaithe ! ſocruidhſe me com Gth. 
0 mighty Deity of this country, powerful, terrible! quiet me with reſt, 
: | Punic. . 
7 Clim lach chunz th mum 1 ys tyal my&hi barii im ſchi. 
| Iriſh. | 
Chimi lach chuinigh ! | muini is toil, miocht beiridh iar mo leit! e 
A pet of weak ee 5 be thy will to inſtruct me to obtain my leren. 
F | 
| Lipho can erhyth by mithii ad ædan binuthii. 
Triſh. 
. Liomhtha can ati bi mitche ad eadan beannaithe. | 
Let it come to pals that my earneſt prayers be bleſſed before thee. | 
| Punic. 
Byr nar ob ſyllo homal o nim why mis iſyrthoho. 
Triſb. 
Bior nar ob ſiladh umhal; o mmh ibflim a frotha. 


A tountain denied not to drop to the humble; O Deity, that 1 may drink _ its Areams.** N 


10 this manner ſever al other unte liner are collated with the Irith 3 ; ang bear the fame cod porn 
to it. eee 5 | 
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The third flage of the Danmonian language, may be ſaid to commence with the Creel 
colony. As the Greeks extremely plumed themſelves on their language, and were ſtu- 
dious to diſſeminate the knowledge of it, there are many who think, that, even as a mer. 
cantile people, they left the more cultivated Danmonians in poſſeſſion at leaſt of the rudi- 
ments of their tongue. That a great number of Greek words were incorporated with 
the language of Danmonium, may be clearly ſhewn.(a) The names of (5) Britain itſelf ; 
of the (c) Capiterides ; of ſeveral (d) promontories and (e) rivers in Danmoniam ; as well | 
as towns and yillages, are attributed to the Greeks. But the numerous () Greek words 


(a) © Mr. Boſwell aſſerts, that the Britiſh language bears a greater reſemblance to the Greek, than 


any other whatſoever; and that there are more Greek words incorpoiated with it than there are Latin; 


from which, and other circumſtances, he thinks it evident that a colony of Greeks were once here, 
and lived ſome time amongſt us. Camden ſeems alſo to favour the opinion that the Greeks landed in 
and had ſome knowledge of this iſland ; being ſuppoſed to have had colonies and plantations along 
the ſea coaſt in moſt parts of Europe, Britain not excepted ; or, according to Sir Thomas Smyth's 
ſuppoſition as quoted by him, that a great number of them fied hither for ſafety, when all Europe 
was embroil'd in war : However, he ſeems elſewhere partly to retra& this, and gives it as his opi- 
nion that it was late before the name of the Britons was heard of, either by the Greeks or Romans. 
But whether we had any Greeks here or not, the mixture of Greek words in the Britifh language, is 
a fact which Camden admits, and will hardly be denied. Chapple. Ws „„ 

([) See derivation of the names of Britain. Borlaſe's Antiqu. p. 3, 4, 5+ 

(c) The Greeks called the Scilly Iſles Caſſiterides. Sammes, p. 73. 


(4) There were promontories in the Taurica Cherſoneſus, and in the ifland of Crete, which the 


_ Greeks called K e40v ). In the ſame manner we have the promontory of K g:ov lac leroy, 


which I take to be the Ram- Head Point. Helenis Promontorium was alſo a Greek promontory. | 
(e) The C, for inſtance, derived, perhaps, from A:oo05, it being a gently-flowing ſtream—or 
from «Av%, not only becauſe it overflows the marſhes every ſpring-tide to a large extent, but alſo 


becauſe (the country lying much upon a flat) the land floods, eyen in ſummer, frequently deluge 


the meadows for many miles together, 


The foot-ſteps of the Greek language are evidently ſeen not only in particular Britiſh 


words, which agree in ſound and fence, but in the very nature and idiom of the two languages, 


Some are of o inion, that the Greek characters were uſed in Britain, and that they were changed 
by the Roman conquerors, who alwaies were very careſul to obtrude their language upon them 
whom they overcame, as a certain ſign of dominjon over them, and a ſurer union with ſuch pro- 


_ vinces; and this I am apt to credit, becauſe Cæſar, after the conqueſt of the Heluetii, found their 


public records written in Greek characters. The ancient Greeks had but two and twenty letters, 


no more had the Britains, and as afterwards the Greeks, for conveniency, did receive two more into 
their alphabet, ſo have the Britains. Moreover, it is to be obſerved, that the Britiſh letters agree 


exactly in ſound with the Creek, as is moſt remarkable in c and g (not to inſtance in d and «) which 
and g are alwaies pronounced by the Britains, as x, and , and not as now they are before i and 


e, Where c is pronounced like an s, and g like an j conſonant. Of ves, the Britains had anciently 
_ fix, now they have added a ſeventh, viz. a ww, but this reliſhes of the Teutonick. Their conſonants, 


after the manner of the Creeks, are divided into ſemivocales and mutas, and theſe again into tenues 


medias and aſpiratas, which, in the flexion of nouns and verbs, paſs one into another exactly after 
the Greek manner. RK, in the beginning of words, is alwaies with an aſpirate, as it is in the Greek 
tongue; out of which obſervations in the Britiſßb and Greek language, I would note theſe things, 
_ Firſt, that the Druids of Britain and Gaul, by the number of letters having only twenty two, as may 
_ rationally be ſuppoſed, after the manner of the ancienter Greeks, came into Britain very early, when 
the Greeks had not as yet learnt the uſe of their other letters, or if they had, notwithſtanding they 
Were not frequently Known among them. Secondly, the Druids, uſing the ſame characters which 
Were common in Greece, in the time of Julius Ceſar, it appears, that neither were they of ſo ancient 
a ſtanding in this ifland and Gaul, as the firſt and primitive times of Greece, when the Greeks learnt 
Their letters from the Phœnicians, and without doubt ſomething nigh their character. Beſides, Pliny 
_ obſerves, out of an ancient inſcription in the Greek tongue, that formerly the Grecians had very nig) 
the ſame characters with the Latins; and if I he not miſtaken, did write an H inſtead of their 3 7 


after the manner of the Phœnician: and if the Phenicians did not themſelves bring the uſe of letters, 
and the number of them into Britain, but contented themſelves with trading only hither, yet J am 
ſure the Græcians had not only the firſt number of their letters from them, but characters alſo, and 


as may be very rationally conjectured, might bring them into this iſland, after they had new modelled. 
them, and be | 


betore they had added any new ones to them. The true attaining to the juſt circum- 
ſtances of time, as to the navigations of the Phœnicians and Grecians, makes much to the ſtating 
of the antiquities of Britain. But care muſt be had, that as we bring not the Greeks too early into 


"theſs 
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in the Danmonian language, very little altered by their tranſplantation into it, would be 
ſufficient to throw an air of probability over the ſuppoſition of a Greek ſettlement at 
FE the 


theſe iſlands, as by the more modern characters they uſed, do appear, fo we muſt not aſſign the time, 
too late, of their diſcovering them, which their long ſettled cuſtomes in Britain, the great eſteem 
they had gained with the iſlanders, the very idiom of the Greek language introduced, and their reli- 
gious ceremonies and rites, though never ſo cruel, allowed and approved hy the whole ſtate, argues 
them of a very ancient ſtanding in theſe parts, and that not ſuddenly, but by long uſe, and againſt 


much oppoſition, they were at laſt admitted and entertained. Seeing we have here ſpoken of the 
concordance of the Britiſh tongue with the Greek idiom, it will not be much out of the way, if we 

take notice, that as the number of their letters agree exactly with the Phenicians, though we will 
not ſuppoſe them to have received them immediately from the Phenicians but the Græcians, fo there 
are a world of words in the Fritiſb language, which agree exactly with the Syrian or Phoenician 


tongue; for, I verily believe, that the extream number of aſpirations, and guttural pronunciations, 
were peculiar to no weſtern nation, but only the Britains of Armorica, and Wales, and the Tri 

(which may well be ſuppoſed to be peopled out of Britain, or elſe to have been traded unto C 
the Phoenicians themſelves) is an evident ſign of the Phenicians once converſing in theſe iſlands ; 


for it is to be obſerved that the eaſtern languages, and that they as well as the Greeks, contributed 
much to the making up of that language which was uſed here in Cæſars daies, and fince, the mix- 
ture of the Saxon, Roman, and Norman tongues, only excepted. But to returu to the Greeks, beſides 


the peculiar conformity of idiom, which the Britains have of their language in general with the 
Gr ecians, it is to be obſerved, that the nymerals of both nations are moſt the ſame, where ſome- 
times our Britains, ſometimes they of Gaul, have the greateſt reſemblance. As for example, I will 
ſet down in order. N 1 | | 


Bruiſe. Greek, 9 Engliſh, 
Yn, DIPS „FFF. Ey, | | One. 8 oy” f 
Daw; | Armorican, Dom, Abo, 8 | Two. - 
Tri, JC. | „„ . > 
Pedwar, „ Terlaces 3 ol. IIe rlages, Four. 
2 Pump, Armo. Pemp, TIzyre, II ATI, 0 5 Five. 
Chuech, Armo. Puech, EE, Ok Six. 
Saith. „„ | 55 
With, Armo. Eith, . Fight. 
—_ Emza, „ | Nine. 
Deg, F 3 
Un ar deg, "Evvexc, _ Eleaven. 
Deuddeg, V Awdexa, | Twelve. 
| Ugain, | 5 | Y E. noc, 5 Twenty. _ 
__ Cant, „ N „ ES 
. XING, 8 In the Latin Mille, a Thouſand, 
JPyrdd, Le: ] ẽ ß A Million. . 8 


| Moſt of theſe may be eafily ſuppoſed to come from the Greek; if we conſider how variouſly that 
language alters the letters of foreign words it receives. And if any think, that ſome of theſe may 
N better be referred to the Romans than Græcians, as Un, Daw, Tri, Cant and Mil » I ſhall 


anſwer them in Mr. Sheringham's words, That heſides theſe jo like rhe Greek numerals, the Britains 
have no other to expreſs themſelves by. But if theſe words were lately introduced, it behoved that the old 
terms ſhould baue remained in their wri-ings, as the Old Saxon and Latin <vords, though out of uſe, re- 


main till in the writings of the ancients 3 But I fear by his words lately introduced, he ſuppoſes the 
objection made, as if they were brought in later than Cæſar's daies, perhaps by the clergy of Rome, 
otherwiſe it is not improbable but they had ſome of theſe from the Remans, although there be no 

-mention of any ancienter words of the ſame fignification in their old poets, becauſe they have no 


writings of ſuch antiquity, and numerals are (of all other words) uſed. according to the acceptation 


of the preſent time. But the greateſt argument, in my opinion, that the Britains had not any of 


; them from the Romans, is, becauſe that the Armorican Britains in Gaul, who fled over (not long after 
the coming of the Romans) into this iſland, cannot be ſuppoſed (in ſo ſhort a time) to change ſo 
| conſiderable a part of their language, do notwithſtanding keep the ſame numerals as our Britains of 


Wales do, ſetting afide ſome ſmall variation, as Dow for Daw, which is rather to he attributed 


to a difference in dialeQ, than that they had them from the Greeks, But, beſides the names of num- 


bers, the Britains have in their language a whole lexicon of words, whofe original is undoubtedly 


Greek; 
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11e Hate, had we no other teſtimony to ſupport the fact. 
half ſo FOE words 1 in our language are eren from the Latin as from the Greek. Yet 
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It does not appear, that 


the 


Greek : I will put Goon ſome examples out of Mr. Sheringham which he collected, moſt of which, 


And thus ad infinitum, 
Buage with the Greek, 
- this land.“ , 


„Ayo, 
A, 
"AuP: ry 
Aube, 


"Acx/@-, 

Bu , 

Bebo, 

Kaęregòs, 

Ka dagen, = 
Kunz, 7 Kin 


Caul, Kavds, | 
"" Ki., | 

Claiar, XAexcos, 

Cledr, | KY, 

Clod. | Kandu, 
Cnithio, , 
Cnoi. Kd, & Rvnvu, 

8 Deyſif. 5 Abus, 
Dillis, 5 = ik 
__ Oryft, ede, 
5 Eiddo, 5 18, S., 
5 Elin, | Naim, 5 
„ : The Particle Er 8 his 6gnification, 
; Etto, . Exe, 
Faelu, Sn, 
Far, 7 gor, 

Flaw, „ 
— fur, pe, * TY 
_ Garan, Tee,, | 

a Seyleiſia, 15 iy idee, = 

Halen, "Ads, "ADL, 

Haul. I). S, AN S., Hol. 
Med, | Mido, | 8 
Mis, Mas, Ol. 

Moccio, Moni, | 
| „ | : Nas | 

Porthwys. Leg blaue, 

Ahechayn, Felke, 

Ahyn, | Pix, 2 

Seban, Em: 1 

Sirig, Tnpixoy, 


ee P. 2 * 855 oo 87. 


as he writeth, hath no ſynonymous words to expreſs them. 
Briti iſh. | Greek, 


Engliſh. 


A 1 or that which is n near at hand. : 


Round about, of all ſides, or of all parts. 


To defend, or afford aid or aſſiſtance. 


An, is a Particle privative, as it is among the Greeks, 


A bear. | 
A ſtammerer. 


More cruel, haſty, or uni uly. 


Strong, or valiant. 


To purge, or clear. 


An ornament, garniſhing, or decking of 
any thing. 
Grewel, or pottage. 
A ſhell, or cabinet. 
Warm, 

A rafter. 


Praiſe, or commendation, 
To ſtrike. 


To bite, or gnaw. bi 
A petition, or requeſt. 


M anifeſt. 
Water. 5 
An oak, or grove of trees. 
Proper, or particular. ones OWN. 


A cubit. 


as Epi doth among the Greeks, 
. 


To err. 


Fir 


A thief, © I etuy 
A crane. b | 


To tickle, 


Salt. 
The fun. 
Mead, or metheglen. 


To mock. 
Wie. 


To ſpin, or weave, | 
A ferry- man. 


To ſneeze, or ſnort. 


A hill, 
Soap. 
Silk. 


but let theſe few nie ſaſkice to ſhew the agreement of the Britiſh lan- 
which could proceed from no other cauſe than _ plantation of Greeks in 


| A friend 
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the Romans traverſed almoſt every part of Danmonium, and ſettled here long after the 
Greeks. If, then, the Greeks were trading voyagers only, is not this a very ſingular 
| | | 1 9 | circumſtance ? 
A friend of Carew, “ one Maſter Thomas Williams,” was of opinion, © that the Corniſh tongue 


was derived from the Greeke : And, beſides divers reaſons which hee produced to prove the ſame, - 
he vouched many words of one ſence in both; as for example : | 8 | 


Greeke. Corniſh. Engliſh, | Greeke. ' Corniſh. Engliſh; 
%%% _ Tena - Daw Kyon . Kye Dogge 
Mamma Mamm Mother | Kentron Kentron Spurre 
Epiſcopos Eſcoppe Biſhop | Methyo Methow _ Drinke 
_ Klyo Klowso =, . os Scaphe Schapth Boat 
Didaſtein Dathiſly To teach. Ronchos Roncbie Snorting, &c. 

This language is ſtored with ſufficient plenty to expreſſe the conceits of a good wit, both in proſe b 
and rime: yet can they no more giue a Corniſh word for rye, then the Greekes for ineptus, the French ih 
for tand, the Engliſh for emulus, or the Iriſh for knave,. Others they haue not paſt two or three | 1148 
naturall, but are fayne to borrow of the Engliſh : mary, this want is releeved with a flood of moſt. if 
bitter curſes, and ſpitefull nick-names. They place the adjective after the ſubſtantiue, like the _ 1 
Grecians, &c.”” See Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 55. If the reader curſorily inſpect the followw- | 1114 
ing liſt, he will ſee many words that ſpeak a ſettled people a colonial, not a mere commercial eſtabliſh- 15 
ment. 5 N be | £ OS $10 ey „ 8 bly 
Ebron, the fas, BpoyTn, tonitru. 9 

Echrys, a blaſting, Kp, Ftrideo. 1 
Fflur, brightneſs, @aryw, to burn, 100 

Plananth, 4 3 ANN. | | | . | * 

Skez, (I a ſhadoqv Ef | al 
Scod, ( ) 2 8 | { Cx, 3 tub ra. 8 | | 5 | | 
Taran, | thunder, | TXPHTTUYs $1) | 
ne RE e Ges "all 
Alſa, high cliff, c s, - 8 5 85 | i 
Alſton, high-cliff- hill,  aMgos, | | | | Wy 

: Antron, a promontory, &YT £0vs vol 
„, d ere, in. 55 | | Ly 60 0 
Porth, a port, eee | EA | 1 
Rhyn, a4 promontory, Spiv 2 Poſes - DT | hy 
- Rynen, a hillock, 35 n | | | | 1 
Tam, a river, 5 oro r. (2) | = | | 
Dour, coater, vg. | | LD: | | _ ö 1 
Kren, 97” 0 ſpring, _ Xpnvn. | | : | 75 nd 
S „„ ww | . | T1 Bi 
Dryſt, „ * „„ Act : . | - 1 
Neonin, a daiſy, _ 7 . . pn ek: 5 
Arth, a bear, g α , . | 9 ITE . MM 

_ Garan, a cranty, Pegavos. | . 
KA: a dog, | 7 XVWY. 7 | 5 1 101 
Murrian, an ant, HKupios, infinitut, whence uupαð, an ant. 1 
Reds: ; the mane ef a horſe, pew, to flow, to ſpread. 5 EE al 
e * * * * #® - 515 
Cara, to love, = Kc T2 1 
Karadow, | beloved, | p AXIS, 5 | | 27 "oy 101 


Karenza, love, ag 
35 | | Fledgiow, 
( 1) From ſkez, a ſhadow, comes ſkezy, ſhadowy, or fleeting like ſhadows, Whence the Devonians and Corniſh ſav, that. 
people chaſing one another, or paſling in quick ſucceſſion, are ſkeſing. | | * 

(2) Hence Tamar, or Tam-mawr, the great river, e largeſt in Cornwall. 
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circumſtance ? Should we not ſuppoſe in this caſe, that the feav Greek expreſſions, acci- 


- Dzoules, 


5 1 
Skath, 


3 Fledgiow, 


Forrior, 


| Crene, 1 5 | 
Crenna, 
Dacron, 
Flaw, (1) 
SGeyleiſio, 
K lowo, 


1 


4 Muſac, x 
_ Moulſegy, 


Poan, 


Renki, 


Ronkye, 
Rhedec, | 


e 
„ |. Garth 
DPDathiſky, 
Deyfif, 

_ Diliis, 


Eiddio, 


Hezuek, 


Choarion, 


7 Ancar, | 
| Bochim, 8). 


Elin, 


Ape 


5 * whence 
N from 


dentaliy adopted from the converſation of merchants, would have been ſoon loſt amidſt | 


the 


fledged "4 A X d, 


> 9.0% #$:.% 


** fiend, or a od es mean 
- @ perſon | 
à thief, 


trembling, 
to tremble, _ 
tears, 

a cut, 

to tickle, 
to Hear, 


$4 * 


Je, a ſlaves 
Pups. 


* 


Topum, 0 


drink, Jan Medhidas, 
drunkenneſs, 


Pinking, 


loathſomey 


| Hain, 


to ſnore, 


ſnoring, 
ſei? . 


| hare, 
to clear, 
to teach, 
a petition, 


manifeſt, 
Proper, fo 


to err, 
„„ 
to command, 
to mock, 


Weg uSy | 


| a 


Ged, | 
| * 


the houſe of 


*** 


Aaxxpua. 

OAxw, Hugo | 
'T vd. | | 
x. | 


8 69%. 


| Mugos, crime, wickedneſs, and Mera 55, 


to ſpoil, to foul: Whence Ware rer, | 
a kind of meſs made of garlick, and 
other ſinking ingredients, | 


Von, * Pa na. 
peyXeiv. | 


- POV X50. - 


PEWe 
EO 


nu “e. on 


Aida, 
Arenas. 
Atos. 
: i095, f 
O οον 
Hop xα. 
ap. 
taoN gw. | 
7%. 
Atiyos. . 


hence falladou, faſſoced. 


„56 


bers, 


© *% # * 


— 6 8 


an bermitage, EE 


OX en, 


Xopo5e 5 


N recedo. 
Bs, . 


„ 


55 8 ef a foits 


a boat, © 
= 


CEE 


a cubit, an angle, 


OG 


N from apo, to ner, to . to fo. 


Te Guan, il. 


Nam. 


4 epo, to carry, win feran, a . ws 


( i) Hence &« Flaws Pe winds%—a common F in 88 | 
(2) The Bochim of ſcripture is well known: And it is remarkable that there is a Bochim i in Britany as well as Cornwall; | 
9) Hance | the F oY of Helton, d deduced from feria i But feria comes from the lame root. | 


and Peres, friowtey . a market. 
Ferna, 
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the Roman conqueſts and ſettlements ? And ſhould we not expect to meet with a much 
greater number of Latin than of Greek words? Even if the Grecks bad been poſterior 
to the Romans, merely as traders to Danmonium, we ſhould have looked for more of the 
Latin than of the Greek, in our language; whilſt we conſidered the provinciating ſpirit 
of the Romans, and their eſtabliſhment in this ifland for centuries. Admitting the reality 


of a Grecian colony in Danmonium, we are almoſt ſurpriſed at the predominance of the 
Greek over the Roman : For the Greeks in this iſland were for ages, prior to the Ro- 


mans. But without admitting the reality of a Grecian colony, this predominance can 


never be accounted for : A Grecian colony, therefore, muſt have exiſted in Danmonium. 
My argument, however, does not depend merely on the umber of Greek words: The 

little alteration they have undergone, in general, in conſequence of their inſertion into 
our language, ſeems a ſtriking fact in favor of my theory. I need not inſiſt on this 


point: From the lift of Greek words given below, my readers will judge for themſelves. 
Many of theſe words are pure Greek, retaining their original ſounds, without the ſlighteſt 


variation. There is another argument in favor of this colony, from the quality of the 
Greek words. Had the Grecians been only traders to this ifland, the words they might 
have ſcattered here, would have been chiefly of a mercantile complexion. But examine 

the lifts below: There ſuch words occur, as could not have been caſually dropt into the 


language by a few merchants: They relate to the ordinary affairs of life. They carry 


conviction of a familiar intercourſe between the Greeks and Danmonians : They, evi- 


dently, imply a ſettled people. In the mean time, the Danmonian language reſembles 
the Greek in many particulars. It is a circumſtance worthy notice, that many Danmo- 
nian words which are not obviouſly deducible from the Greek, have yet @ Greek termina- 


tion: And many, though neither deducible from the Greek, nor having a Greek ter- 
mination, are but mere echoes to this ſonorous tongue which ſeems to intimate, that the 


Danmonians, imitating the Greeks ore rotundo, were ambitious of forming their words 


after the Greek model. And this muſt argue the cloſeſt intimacy between the Greeks 
and the Danmonians.(a) It is to be obſerved, alſo, that like the Greek, there are nu- 
merous (+) compound words in our language, equally as expreſſive as the Greek. And our 


language, 

Ferna,  merchandize, wares, goods, Pepyn, 2 wife's portion. 
Halan, ſalt, . py -." x: ANCE 

Kentron, nails, 3 15 : *. 

Kaſmai, an ornament, KOS[AOS 
| Nydduz to ſpin, vnde. 

Plenkos, planks, | mMexwy to join. 

Seban, ſoapy. o WV. | 

Syrig, „ oo OnpixOve 

Tedna, to draw, _ 5 E. 3 | 
Tine, q.” 5 1 mw OY — 1 riyhNνe, ealidus, (1) 
Tribeth, a brandiron, e 7, "x . | 


(a) With reſpe& to Cornubritiſh words of Greek ſound, ſuch as the fol 
tered through the Vocabularies of Borlaſe and Pryce: Gockorion, fooliſh people; Guarimon, theatres; 
Guirion, a man of veracity; Nenpynion, the brain; Doroſſen, a. | 
Palores, a chough ; Eiriafdan, a bonfire ; Splan, ſplender. 5 | . | 

(b) Such as Bartine, or the hill of fires the Corniſh for fre being tan; Boſcawen-roſe, the houſe 
in the elder-tree-valley ; Boleit, the dairy-cot ; Carminow, the little city, from car and minow or minys, 


 ſmall—hence minows, the ſmall fiſh that abound in our ſtreams ; Caer-edris, the learned city; Cut- 
tayle (in Calſtock) the wood near the river; Crugſellick, the barrow in open view; Colhlwyn, « 

grove of hazel; Delabol (im St. Teth) the houſe in the clayey ſoil ; Dinemour (from din and mor) a 
Fort at the ſea——whence Moridunum ; Dinſul, a ſunny bill, or a hill dedicated to the ſun; Gundron, 
the dowon's-hill; Keneggy, be moſſy hedge by the water ; Kuzkarnnahuilan, the lapwing's rock by a 


wood; Leſkard, the caftle court, from its caſtle, one of the ancient ſeats of the Dukes of Cornwal! ; Miſ- 
| guerdiu, the month of black florms, i. e. December; Nanſladron, the valley of thieves ; Pendarvis, head 


(1) Hence tinder. « Tine the fant lightning,” Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. B. x. 1,107 5: 
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lowing, are proſuſely ſcat- | 


mole-hill; Fellores, a woman-piper ; 
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language, like the Greek, abounds with expletives : Like the Greek, it has many redun- 
dancies: And in its (a) idioms, it is often ſimilar to the Greek. On viewing the inter- 
mixture, therefore, of the Greek language with the Danmonian, we are ſtruck by the 
number of Greek words, by their undiſguiſed appearance, and by their quality; whilſt, in 
our language, the terminations and ſounds, compounds and expletives, redundancies and 
idioms, which reſemble the Greek, are no leſs remarkable. 

Whether, at this ſtage of the Danmonian language, the Greek characters were adopted 
or not, in writing, is a point which I ſhall not, at preſent, diſcuſs. The“ Grecis litteris“ 
of Ceſar, is a dubious paſſage. Græcis is diſmiſſed by many of the commentators as an 

interpolation : And, if there were any epithet, I think Crallis was the word. 


The fourth and laſt fage of the Danmonian language, muſt be fixed at the time + of the 
Belgic and other European ſettlements on our iſland. But on this topic I ſhall not 
enlarge. (6) The diſſerent tribes from the neighbouring continent, brought with them, 
_ undoubtedly, a barbarous tongue, which greatly corrupted the languages of Danmonium. 
| The language of Danmonium, then, from its firſt exiſtence in the iſland to the time 
of Cæſar, ſeems to have undergone various modifications. Originating in the eaſt, a a 
daughter of the CHALDEE, it was nearly coeval in theſe iſlands with the Iriſb and the 
| Erſe, of which it was a ſiſter dialect. And we termed it the Britiſs tongue; as ſpoken in 

South-Britain. But in South- Britain, it was adulterated with various mixtures. In the 
weſtern parts of South-Britain, Devon and Cornwall, we have ſeen it cor rupted by the 
_ Phenician, the Greek, and the Belgic and other European tongues. In the mean time, 
it had ſpread from the weſt over the remaining part of South-Britain. In the interior 
parts, it was comparatively pure: On the coaſts, particularly the Kentiſh, it had loſt its 
primitive color and its original flayor. At this criſis, three ſeveral dialects ſeem to have 
_ prevailed in South-Britain—the dialect of thoſe aboriginal Britons, who, at the invaſion 
of the Belgæ, had fled from Danmonium into the centre of the iſland ; the dialect or jar- 


gon of the Gauls on a great part of the coaſts of South-Britain and the dialect of the 
1280 Danmonians, or of the people of Devon and Cornwall, 


The dialect of Danmonium, then, (derived from the Chaldee, and blended with the 
Phenician, the Greek, and the Gauliſh) may be termed in contradiſtinction with the 
r other dialects of South Britain, the SORRY BRITISH or the Sonnen tongue. „ 
| | | . 5 Ne I have. 


of the oak A feld; 8 the 3 mountain; Pola bele, the PTY work ; Poughil (Pouguit) £ 
_ the country frequented by gulls; Roſcorla, the valley of the ſheep-fold ; Roſevallen, the apple · valley; 
Sulleh, he rocks of the ſun; Trehane, the old town—in Probus, the ſeat of one of the moſt reſpect- 
able families in Cornwall; Trevagheon, giant's-town 3 rs rrdruw, the Druid“ sto con; Tremadah, 
the town of extaſy; Trembleath, the wolf s-toxon, 
(a) „ The Corni iſp and Devonſhire tongue ſeems to retain the footſteps of the moſt ancient it Britiſh. 
language, and has in it the very 1v10Ms of the Phenician and Greek nations. ** Sammes? Britan. p. 4. 

(5) „The greateſt argument produced to make this iſland peopled from Gaul, is the confinity of 

language between the ancient Britains and Gauls. The confinity of language between the ancient 
Britains and Gauls proceeds not from their being one nation, but from the Græcians and Phaenicians 
| who traded to both, and the words produced by Mr. Cambden for that purpoſe, I ſhall ſhew to be 
moſt of them Phaenician, ſome Greek, and as for the reſt they have little analogy one with another, 
and that which is, may proceed from the invaſion of Britain by the Gauls, and the intercourſe of 
Druids in both nations.“ Sammes, p. 11. If we take away the words which were introduced 
into Britain and Gaul, either by the Phoniciens or Greeks, or laſt of all by the Romans, poſſibly no 
two languages may be judged more remote than theirs was, and then Mr. Cambden's large catalogue 
of words will be reduced to a ſmall number indeed.“ Sammes, p. 90. „That Britain could not 
have been peopled from Gaul (ſays Sammes) Cæſar methinks makes it evident - where he ſays, that 
the inlanders reported themſelves to be Aborigines - which they could not have done, had they 

agreed in language with the maritime Gauls. It would be vanity in any country, to pretend a diffe- 
rent original, and not to ſpeak a different language, the chief criterion.“ Sammes, p. 10. | 
(c) The moſt material ſingularities in this tongue are, that the ſubſtantive is placed generally | 
| before the adjeRive z the prepoſition comes ſometimes after the caſe governed; the nominative, and 


governed ca(e, and pronouns, are oftentimes incorporated with the verb; letters are changed in the 


| beginning, middle, or end of a word, or ſyllable ; ſome omitted, ſome inſerted ; ; and (much to the 
commendation of this tongue) of ſeveral words one is compounded (as in the Greek) for the ſake 
— n ſound, and n Borlaſe's Nat. Hiſt, P. 314˙ 3 | | 


(1) Of which lee dans, archaolagis, 2. 225) REG | 


— 
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I have now ſufficiently deſcanted on the language of the Danmonians, 
How far the ſciences and the arts were cultivated at this period, in Devonſhire, can 
only be learnt from our obſervation of the Druids. That the Druids applied themſelves 
to (a) aſtronomy and geography, Cæſar and Mela aſſure us: But what proficiency they 
made in theſe ſtudies, is a ſubject of diſpute. Mr. Chapple (as we have ſeen in his 
account of the Cromlech) repreſents the Druids as deep aſtronomers. Their mode of 
computing time was certainly remarkable. Spatia omnts (b). temporis (lays Cæſar) uon 


of this venerable prieſthood, that in the beginning of the world, the night was anterior 
to the day. The Druids believed, that betore the creation, one univerſal darkneſs pre- 


by days. This agrees with the Moſaic hiftory ; and thus the Hebrews computed time. 


Face of the deep: And © when God divided the light from the darkneſs, tbe evening 
and the morning were the firft day. (c) Does not this ſtrongly ſavour of the oriental? 
Was there any ſuch cuſtom among the continentals of Europe? Was there any ſuch 
cuſtom even in Italy, the peculiar ſeat of ſuperſtition ? The Druids (and Britiſh Princes) 


„ that to cloſe the wound was his—he had known the herbs of the hills, and had ſeized 
their fair heads on high as they waved by their ſecret ſtreams.“ Medicinal Botany, indeed, 
was engrafted on the ſtock of the Britiſh religion: And the Druids were at once our 
phyſicians and our prieſts. The ſamol, probably the /eamar, or wild trefoil (what the 


are ſaid to have been acquainted ; though I can ſcarcely conceive, that they applied their 


_ tended greatly to phyſiology. They ſearched into the ſecrets of nature. They ſpecu- 
lated on the eſſence of God, the origin of all things, the diſſolution of the world. Their 


their religious learning. With reſpect to the vuitative arts, it appears that the Druids 
were verſed both in painting and poetry. Their picture of Hercules Ogmius, as deicribed 


marks the affinity of their genius to the Aſiatic: And their attachment to the ſublimer 
poetry, ſeems to prove their ſuperiority to every European people. But ſome engravings 


The war-chariot I have mentioned, was de/igned by a Briton—it was ſretched out by a 
Britiſh hand, and exgraved upon a Britiſh coin. This is a proof of ſome degree of pro- 
_ ficiency made in the elegant as well as mechanical arts, „„ 


of a Voyage to India. The Indians on the coaſt of Coromandel, expreſs their knowledge, we find, 
on account of the incapacity of the interpreters. The curioſity of M. Le Gentil was excited by the 


equal his ſurprize, when he ſaw the facility with which one of theſe Indians calculated, in his pre- 
ſence, an eclipſe of the moon (which he had, propoſed to him) with all the preliminary elements 
of that phenomenon, in three quarters of an hour, (5) lib. 6. | os | 
(dc) Geneſis, c. 1» This circumſtance eſcaped not the obſervation of Richard, See p. 9 


aumero dierum, ſed noctium finiunt : et dies natales, et menſium et annorum initia fic obſer _ 
vant, ut noctem dies ſubſequatur. This is one of the moſt extraordinary of the Druidical 
uſages. It evidently ſpeaks the high antiquity of the Druids ; whilſt it diſcovers a tenet 


vailed, and that the day ſprung out of night; and, therefore, computed by nights and not 


When “ in the beginning God created the heaven. and the earth, darkneſs cas upon the 


were alſo acquainted with the virtue of fimples, and ſkilled in the application of them 
to the body. Thus we ſee a Caledonian chief, in the poems of Oſſian, who had ſearched 
for the herbs of the mountains, and gathered them on the ſecret banks of their ſtreams, _ 
and whoſe hand had cloſed the wound of the valiant.””- And of another, it is declared, 


Iriſh Britons wear at preſent in their hats on St. Patrick's day )—the vervain—the /zlago, 
a kind of ſavin—and the ui tee of the oak—were the favourite plants of the Druids in 

medicine as well as in religion. Anatomy was another ſcience with which the Druids 
_ anatomical knowledge to medical uſes. Yet the Druids of Danmonium were famous in 
medicine not leſs ſo than the phyſicians of Perſia. In the mean time, the Druids at- 


doctrines relating to the immortality and tranſmigration of the foul, which were taught 
by the Brachmans, and are ſtill maintained by the prieſts of India, are manifeſt proots of 


by Lucian, diſplays their delicate refinement in emblematical repreſentation 3 whillt it : 


on the Britiſh coins are unequivocal teſtimonies of the taſte of the Britons for engraving. 


Por the inſtruction of the Danmonians, in thoſe parts of their knowledge which they 
thought proper to communicate, the Druids inftituted ſeminaries of learning, and were 
1 j nd „ „„ Se | themſelves. 
= (a) That the Brachmans are well acquainted with aſtronomy, appears from M. Le Gentil's account 
in werſes or allegorical ſymbols ; and the explication of the characters is often difficult and doubtful, 


accounts he had heard at Pondicherry, of the aſtronomy of the Tamoult Indians ; and nothing could 


(e.) Mythology, vol. 3, p. 135. Ke. [) Ptolem. Geogr. L. 4. p. 121. | 3) Mythology, vol. 3. p. 173. 
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themſelves the teachers of the Britiſh youth. And ſome ſolitary cavern, or karn, or 
ſacied wood, was commonly the place of inſtruction. That our Danmoman leaders were 
not ithterate, muſt follow from the neceſſity of their attention to learning; ſince no per- 


ſon, we are told, who had not been educated under a Druid, was qualified for public 


employments. Tt has appeared, that the Druids inſtructed their diſciples in verſe ; which 
the Jatter were not allowed to commit to writing, leſt they ſhould render the Druidical 
wiſdom familiar to the public eye, or truſting too much to what they had written, ſuifer 


their memories to be impaired for want of exertion. Such are Cæſar's, and ſuch are, 


doubtlefs, the true reaſons which induced the Druids to lay this injunction on their 
ſcholars. Yet there are ſeveral antiquaries, who aſſert, that the Druids prohibited all 


Kinds of writing. The Druids were accuſtomed alſo to convey their inſtructions to their 


di ciples through the medium of allegorical picture; and this with the true oriental ſpirit. 


Such, then, was the learning of the Druids, diffuſed in a certain degree among the 


ſuperior ranks of the Danmonians. To enquire into the perſonal hiſtory of any learned 
men among the Danmonzans, during this obſcure period, would be idle and abſurd. It 
is ſatisfactory enough, at this early {tage of literature, to ſhew, that the language of the 


Danmonians, in general, was reſpectable; and that their knowledge (a) was by no means 


contemptible. | 
| SECTION 


(a) Not contemptible, indeed Let us clofe our view, with ſome remarks of Col. VALLANCEY 


on the ryFaxNeEp and INTELLIGENT people, whence they ſprung; and with an extract from Sir 


WILLIAM JONES's Afatic Reſearches, “ The S. Scythians of the Saxon chronicle (ſays Vallancey) 
were originally ſeated in Meſopotamia, Shinar and Armenia, and had ſettled in Egypt, Paleſtine, 
and Phœnicia, whence they emigrated to Spain, and laſtly to the Britannic Iſles.” „ The true 


Scuthai (ſays Bryant) (7) WERE UNDOUBTEDLY A VERY LEARNED AND INTELLIGENT TEO 
re; but their origin is not to be looked for in the north of Aſia; or the deſerts of Tartary. I here 


was a country named Scythia, far in the eaſt, of which little notice has been hitherto taken. It was. 


ſituated in the great Indic Ocean: and conſiſted of a widely-extended region, called sc v YA 
_ LyYMyYRICA.(2) Though the inhabitants of this country were unknown for ages, there was a time, 
when they rendered tliemſelves very reſpectable. For they carried on an extenſive commerce, and 
_ WERE SUPERIOR IN SCIENCE TO ALL THE NATIONS IN THEIR NEIGHBOUR- 

HOOD; and this was long before the dawn of learning in Greece 3 even before the conſtitution of many 


Principalities, int? which the Hellenic flate was divided. As they are repreſented of the higheſt anti- 
quity, and of great power, and as they are ſaid to have ſubdued mighty kingdoms, and to have 


_ claiined precedency even of the Egyptians, it is worth while to enquire into the hiſtory of this won- _ 
derful people. To me then, it appears very manifeſt, that what was termed by the Greeks 
Fave Nu Exubiexa, was originally Cutha, Cuthai, Cuthica, and related to the family of Chus, 
He was called by the Babylonians and Chaldeans Cuth, and his poſterity Cuthites and Cutheans. 


The countries where they at times ſettled, were uniformly denominated from them; but what was 


properly filed Cutha, the Greeks expreſſed with a Sigma prefixed. Epiphanius has tranſmitted to 
us a curious epitome of the whole Scythic hiſtory. Thoſe nations, ſays he, which reach ſouthward 


from that part of the world, where the two great continents of Europe and Afia incline to each 
other, and ate connected, were univerſally ſtiled Scythæ, according to an appellation of long ſtanding. 


Theſe were of that family, who exected the great tewer called BA BEL. They were the Cuthite Shep- = 
| herds, who came into Egypt, and many of them ſettled in ARMENTA.” In another place, Bryant ſays: 


& We may, Ithink, be aſſured, that by the term Scuthai, are to be underſtood Cuthai. They were the 
deſcendants of Chus, who ſeized upon the region of BABVLONIA and CHALDEA, and conſtituted 
the firſt kingdom upon the earth. Among themſelves their general patronymic was Cutb, and their 


country Cutba, They were an ingenious and knowing people, as I have before cbſerved; and at the 
| fame time very prolific, A large body invaded Egypt, when as yet it was in its infant ſtate, made up 


of little independent diſtricts, artleſs and uninformed, without any rule or polity. They ſeized the 


_ whoke country, and held it for ſome ages in ſubjection: and from their arrival, the hiſtory of Egypt 


will be found to commence. The region between the Tigris and Euphrates, where they originally 
refided, was ſtiled the country of the Chaſdim; but by the weſtern nations CHALDEA. It lay to- 
wards the lower part of the Tigris to the weſt, and below the plain of Shinar. This country is ſaid 
to have been alſo called Scatha; and the author of the Chronicon Paſchale mentions Scuthe in theſe 


parts, who were ſo called in his days. (4) „If I miflake not (ſays Vallancey) the Scutbæ were ſo 
named from their being the firſt navigators—this is the character given of the ſouthern Scuthe by 


Dionyſus,” 


(4) Berofus ſays, that Noah left the Scythian Armenians his ritual books, which only pricftz, and that ouly among priefts, 
Wg cad, | | | | | | a EO 
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SECTION . 


VIEV of the PERSONS and POPULATION of the DANMONIANS, during the BRITISH 
8 PERIOD. 

I. View of the Perſons of the Danmonians - Cæſar's diſtinction between the maritime Britons 
rom Gaul, and the Aborigines--the Aborigines of Danmonium, reſembling the Iriſh and the 
Highlanders, in flature, bodily ſtreugih, fair complexion, and red hair—in theſe points 
more like the oriental nations, than the Gauliſb tribes.—II. Phenicians, Greeks, and 

Gauliſb tribes, III. Fopulouſneſs of the land, at the cloſe of this Period. 


TT ſeems to have been the opinion of Tacitus, that, among the great variety of con- 


tingencies, which act both upon the body and the mind of man, the climate hath not 


the ſlighteſt influence. Agreeably to this notion, an analogy hath frequently been formed 
between the air and ſoil of a country, and the bodily and mental conſtitution of its inha- 
bitants. The Britons, in particular, have been repreſented wild as the winds that howled 
around them—and rough as their native hills. But this is, for the moſt part, a picture 


from 


Dionyſius.“ 


JONES informs his audience that he turns with delight from the vaſt mountains and barren deſerts 


of Turan, over which he had travelled laſt year with no perfect knowledge of his courſe, to purſue 


his journey through one of the moſt celebrated and moſt beautiful countries in the world ; a coun- 


try, the hiſtory and languages of which he had long attentively ſtudied, and on which he might, 
without arrogance, promiſe more poſitive information, than he could poſſibly procure on a nation ſo 


diſunited and ſo unlettered as the Tartars. He proceeds to deſcribe the ſituation of Perſia, as it is 


improperly called by Europeans; the name of a ſingle province being applied to the whole empire 
of Tran,” Having finiſhed his preliminary remarks, he adverts to a variety of topics, among which 


the ancient languages, and the primeval religion and characters of Iran, have a conſiderable ſhare 


of his attention. Je concludes his diſcourſe, by recapitulating the principal poſitions, which he 
has endeavoured to eſtabliſh : “ Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reaſoning, 
that a powerful monarchy was eſtabliſhed” in Iran long before the Aſſyrian, or Piſhdädi, govern- 
ment; that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though, if any chuſe to call it Cuſian, Caſdean, or 
Scythian, we ſhall not enter into a debate on mere names; that it ſubſiſted many centuries, and 
that its hiſtory has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies of Ayodhya 


and Indrapreftha; that the language of the firſt Perſian empire was the mother of the Sanſcrit, 
and conſequently of the Zend, and Parſi, as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothick ; that the lan- 


guage of the Aſſyrians was the parent of Chaldaick and Pahlavi, and that the primary Tartarian 


language alſo had been current in the ſame empire; although, as the Tartars had no books or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their unpoliſhed and variable idioms, We diſcover, there- 
fore, in Perſia, at the earlieſt dawn of hiſtory, the three diſtin races of men, whom we deſcribed 


on former occafions as poſſeſſors of India, Arabia, and Tartary; and, whether they were col- 


lected in Iran from diſtant regions, or diverged from it, as from a common centre, we ſhall eaſily 


determine by the following conſiderations, Let us obſerve, in the firſt place, the central poſition of 
Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; whilſt Arabia lies contiguous to Iran 
only, but is remote from Tartary, and divided even from the ſkirts of India by a conſiderable gulf: 
no country, therefore, but Perſia, ſeems likely to have ſent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of 
Afia : the Brahmans could never have migrated from India to Iran, becauſe they are expreſsly for- 
didden by their oldeſt exiſting laws to leave the region, which they inhabit at this day; the Arabs 
have not even a tradition of an emigration into Perſia before Mohammed, nor had they indeed any 
inducement to quit their beautiful and extenſive domains; and, as to the Tartars, we have no trace 


in hiſtory of their departure from their plains and foreſts, till the invaſion of the Medes, who, ac- 


cording to etymologiſts, were the ſons of Madai ; and even they were conducted by princes of an _ 


Aſſyrian family. The three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (and more than 
three we have not yet found,) migrated from Iran, as from their common country; and thus the 
Saxon chronicle, I preſume, from good authority, brings the firſt inhabitants of Britain from Arme- 
nia; while a late very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious reſearches, that the Goths or 
Scythians came from Perſia; and another contends, with great force, that both the Iriſh and old 
Britons proceeded ſeverally from the borders of the Caſpian; a coincidence of concluſions from dif- 

ferent media by perſons wholly unconneQed, which could ſcarce have happened, if they were not 

grounded on ſolid principles! ; r A LK od oc ALE Aa corcs pe ot. 1a 


(1) Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. 2. 


Let us now turn our attention to Sir WILLIAM JONES. At the opening of the 
fixth diſcourſe, (5) on the Perſians, delivered 19th February, 1789; the prefident, Sir WILLIAM 
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from fancy. (a) Whether, however, this connexion between the climate of Britain and 
its inhabitants be admitted or rejected, we would with to be acquainted with the real 
character of both. Yet, here, ancient authors are again at variance. Whilſt Diodorus 
intimates, that the air of this iſland is cold, (60 Czar talks of the milder temperature of 
Britain as compared with Gaul, and Tacitus particularly no:ices the ſoftneſs of our cli- 
mate. (c) With reſpect to the firſt Britons, Diodorus calls them auloyboya 577; and 
Tacitus ſays: © BRITANNIAM QUI MORTALES INITIO COLUERINT, zadigenæ advecti, 
ut inter barbaros, parum compertum.”” (4) For the perſons of the Britons, Cæſar's 
report is, that thoſe who lived neareſt Gaul, were very like the Gauls; probably owing 
to their being deſcended from the {ame original flock, and their dwelling almoſt in the 
fame climate. (e) Here Cæſar eſtabliſhes a clear diſtinction between the maritime Bri- 
tons and the Aborigines. He attributes the likeneſs of the maritime Britons to the Gauls, 
to their having ſprung from the ſame ſtock : Whence we may infer his opinion, that the 
inland Britons or Aborigines, not reſembling the Gauls, points out a very different origin. 
Though not decided as to their real origin, yet Cæſar clearly ſaw, that the Aborigines 
could never have come from Gaul. And this was evidently the ſenſe of all his contem- 
poraries. The caſe was ſo plain, that to aſſert expreſsly, that the Aborigines were not 
derived from Gaul, would have ſtruck Cæſar as an abſurdity. The direct affirmation of 
gan obvious truth, which has never been doubted, is always ridiculous. IS 
The Aborigines were a different race of beings from the Gauliſh coaſters. They were 
remarkably large and fall. The Britons (ſays Strabo) exceed the Gauls in ſtature ; _ 
of which I had ocular demonſtration. For I ſaw ſome young Britons at Rome, who 
Were half a foot taller than the talleſt men.” () If, as we have frequently done, we turn 
our views to Ireland and the Highlands, we ſhall diſcover a ſtriking likeneſs in the inha- 
bitants of both, to the firſt Danmonians, or the original race of South-Britain. The Iriſh 
and the North Britoins were remarkable for their large limbs and high ſtature: And in 
other particulars, we ſhall fee, they reſembled the unmixt, undegenerated people of 
V 1 5 | V 9 Danmonium. 


(a) One of our writers, drawing the character of the Danmonians, ſays: 4 The ancient inhabit- 
ants of this county are repreſented as intrepid, prodigal of life, conſtant in affection, courteous to 
ſtrangers, and extremely fond of popular applauſe. For the bar barity of theſe times, the Danmonit 
were a civil and courteous people: They were ſtout and puiſſant; raking heart even of the ſoil itſelf, 
and emboldened by the roughneſs of their country,” Richards, in his © ArogtGiNar BriToNs,” often 
ſtarts this idea—in my opinion, not happily. And his portrait of the ancient Briton, may be poetical 
enough: It is, certainly, not a juſt one— 8 VVV . 

| | ; Rude as the wilds around his ſylvan home, 
In ſavage grandeur ſee the Briton roam : | 
Bare were his limbs, and ſtrung with toil and cold, 
By untam'd nature caſt in giant mould. E 
 O'er his broad brawny ſhoulders, looſely flung, 
Shaggy and long, his yellow ringlets hung. 
His waiſt an iron-belted falchion bore, _ 
 Maſly, and purpled deep with human gore. 
His ſcarr'd and rudely painted limbs around, 
. Fantaſtic horror-ſtriking figures frown'd, 
Which, monſter-like, ev'n to the confines ran 
Of nature's work, and left him hardly man. 
His knitted brows and rolling eyes impart 
A direful image of his ruthleſs heart ; Bet 
Where War and human Bloodſhed, brooding, lie, 
222... . Like thunders, lowering in a gloomy ſky. VU 
2) Diodor. Sicul. Weſs. Tom. I. p. 347. Dc 0aheowv mavkhus ole yer,” 
(e) Cefar—Bell. Gall. 12. (Loca ſunt temperatiora, quam in Gallia, remiſſioribus frigoribus.“ 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. c. 12. Aſperitas frigorum abeſt . „ 
dA) Jul. Agric. C. Iii. V „„ 5 
(e) Cæſar, 1. 5, c. 12. Cæſar's knowledge of the Britons, was in ſome points parc: But it 
was enough to enable him to draw a juſt outline of them. The particulars Cæſar learnt relating to 
the Danmonians, were from the Gauliſh merchants and from the people of Kent, who knew little 
of Devonſhire. _ 5 | 93 — | | „ | 

) Strabo, lib. 5, p. 200. © Proceritate corporis Gallos ægue ac Romanos wincunt Britones 3 ita ut 

wiſos ſibi Rome juvenes nondumque adultos Britones Strabo philoſophus, orbis terre deſcriptor antiguiſſi- 
mus, affirmet, qui ſclitam Gallorum Romanorumque flaturam non levi momento excedebant.“ Ricard, p. 7 
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Danmonium. The Danmonians were no leſs celebrated for their bodily frength (a) than 


for their gigantic fize. And the Iriſh and the Highlanders were wonderfully vigorous. 


Wreſtling is an exerciſe well calculated for the diſplay of bodily ftrength : And the 
Danmonians, the Iriſh, and the Highlanders, excelled all the Europeans in wreſtling. 
Oſſian thus deſcribes Fingal and Swaran, wreſtling. “ Their ſinewy arms bend round 
each other : they turn from ſide to fide, and ſtrain and ftretch their large ſpreading limbs 
below. But, when the pride of their ſtrength aroſe, they ſhook the hill with their heels: 
Rocks tumble from their places on high: the green-headed buſhes are overturned.” (b) 
It appears, that the ſirſt Danmonians had, in general, (c) fair complexions, and yellow, or 

red hair : Such was the caſe with the Caiedonians. The hair of the Danmonians was, 
alſo, ſoft and curling: So was that of the Highlanders. Was he white as the ſnow of 


Ardven—blooming as the bow of the ſhower ? Was his hair like the miſt of the hill, ſoft | 


and curling in the day of the ſun? Was he like the thunder of heaven in battle? Fleet 


as the roe of the deſart? (4) With reſpect to the females of Danmonium, they were 


diſtinguiſhed for their beauty—tif they reſembled the Caledonians, in the blue radiance 


of their eyes, and in fairneſs, and the ſoftneſs of their perſons. The boſom of one of the 


Caledonian ladies is compared by Oſſian, to the- down of the ſwan, © when flow the ſails 
the lake, and ſidelong winds are blowing.” (e) | | | 


That the eaſtern nations (particularly the Arabians and the Perſians) approached 


much nearer in their perſons, to the inhabitants of Danmonium, Scotland, and Ireland, 


than any of the Gauliſh tribes, might eaſily be proved. The blue eyes of the eaſtern 


female, in particular, have been already remarked, ( 


By the intermixture of the Phenicians, Greeks, and Gallic tribes, with the Danmo- 


nians, great alterations in their original ſtature, ſtrength and beauty, muſt have gradually 


taken place: But to diſcriminate theſe changes, would be impoſſible. From their ſwarthy 
complex1ons and curled hair, Tacitus conjectured, that the inhabitants of the ſouth-weſt 


coaſt had come from Spain. And the Phenicians, undoubtedly, formed ſettlements in 


Spain; and, probably, in Danmonium. To enquire further into theſe particulars, would 
be fruitleſs. e | e 8 e ; TIS 


To what age the Danmonians commonly lived, is a queſtion to which an anſwer can- 


not be reaſonably expected: Yet the longevity of the Britons is memorized by Plutarch, 
who ſays, that they lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. And Plutarch's intel- 


ligence (with that of the ancients in general) ſeems to have been derived from merchants 
trading to Danmonium. „ i a en 8 „„ 


With reſpect to population, Diodorus and Cæſar agree in their reports, that the iſland | 
was well ſtored with inhabitants. The number of towns, indeed, on the ſouth-weſt ſhore, 
which, according to Suetonius, were ſubdued by the Romans, ſufficiently prove the 


populouſneſs of this part of the iſland, about the cloſe of the Britiſh Period. 


(a) See Carew*s Survey of Cornwall, p. 56, 57, 588. [() Offian, v. 1, p. 62, 63. 

(c) Strabo, 1. 5, p. 200. (d) Oſſian, v. 1, p. 90. (e) Oſſian, v. 1, p. 58. | | 
LO For an illuſtration of this topic, I would refer my readers to the Arabian Nights* Entertain- 

ments, and Sir W. Jones's various deſcriptions of the oriental nations. | e 
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SECTION XL. 


VIEW of the CHARACTER, MANNERS, and USAGES of the DANMONIANS, during 
OE the BRITISH PERIOD. 1 


I. The Courage of the Danmonians—their reftleſs Activity their Simplicity their Fidelity 
and Attachment to their reſpective Tribes their Frugality their Hoſpitality—their Cha- 
racter from Diodorus—their reſentful Temper their Cruelty—their intemperate Curioſity, 
a Grecian feature—their Superſtition. —II. The modes of Addreſs among the Danmonians 
Et heir matrimonial Connexions—their Nreſs—their domeſtic Accommodations and Uſages— 
their Diet—their principal Sports—their Cuſtoms in War, and military Apparatus, parti- 
cularly the ſcytbed Chariot. — Examination of the queſtion, whether the ſcythed Chariot avas 
Oriental or Gauliſh—the Rites of Sepulture in Danmonium.—1II. Charafter, Manners, 
end Uſages of the Danmonians, highly favourable to the Eaſtern Hypetheſis—this Hypotheſis 
founded on firong circumſtantial Evidence; which, on a review of the whole Chapter, 
„ „„ „ % Ss 85 | 3 


| ISTORY preſents us with few ſubjects more curious or pleaſing, than the manners 
H of nations. But the æra of the Danmonians is much too remote, to furniſh us 
with any ſatisſactory views in this line of ſpeculation. The perſons of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the weſt have been already deſcribed. We are now to examine their mental 
character, their virtues and their vices—and their more remarkable habitudes and cuſtoms. 


Among the virtues of a people not highly poliſhed, courage or perſonal intrepidity is 
nerally the moſt prominent. And courage was a virtue of the Danmonians. After 

| Living enumerated the different tribes, from the continent, that gradually eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in various parts of the iſland, Richard mentions the Danmonii, as a race of 
people the ſtrongeſt and moſt courageous of all: He deſcribes them, as gens omnium 
_ walidiſſima. But another part of their original character, ſeems to have been a ele, 
_ aftivity—an ardent deſire of change, and a fondneſs for diſcoveries, which prompted 
them to range over the earth, and to invade the moſt diſtant territories. If we recur to 
the eaſtern countries {whence we have derived the Danmonians) we ſhall find that the 

 Chaldzans, mentioned by Xenophon as a warlike nation of Armenia, poſſeſt the ſame 
| fierce and wandering ſpirit; in alluſion to which the prophet (a) Habakkuk exclaims : 
„J raiſe up the Chaldzans, that bitter and haſty nation, who ſhall go over the breadth 
of the earth, to poſſeſs the dwelling-places which are not theirs.” The /mplicity of the 
Danmonians is, alſo, worthy notice. (b) Diodorus intimates, that they were ſincere and 
honeſt. © They are ſimple in their manners (ſays the Hiſtorian) very different characters 
from the men of our times: The obliquity and improbity of the preſent day, are far 
removed ont of their fight.” This openneſs of diſpoſition, this abhorrence of all diſſi- 
mulation, was a ſtriking characteriſtic of thoſe countries, whence the Danmonians proba- 

bly emigrated. The eaſtern nations and the Danmonians were alike diſtinguiſhed for 
their love of truth. (c) Fidelity and atiachment to their reſpectiwe tribes, were traits of 
character no leſs remarkable in the Danmonians. And there is no paſſion by which a 
Highlander or a native Arab 1s more diſtinguiſhed than by an attachment to his clan or 
tribe, and jealouſy for its honor. Frugality was another virtue of the Danmomans : © 
This, too, marks the Highlanders and the-Arabs, who adhere to their old plain diet, nor 
wiſh to provoke appetite by luxuries. Yet the frugality of the Danmonians, was con- 


nected with the moſt generous hoſpitality. The natives of Scotland and Arabia ftill pre- 


ſerve this ſocial ſpirit; and in the frankneſs of their domeſtic attentions, exhibit. the 
ancient Danmonian character. Their kindneſs to ſtrangers, in particular, brings back 
to view the generations that flouriſhed in Devonſhire and Cornwall; when the halls of 


(a) Chap. 1. v. 6. () © As Tacitus hath preferred the genius of the Britons to that of the 
Gauls ; ſo hath Diodorus, their integrity to that of the Romans.“ Magna Brit. p. 12. | 
(dc) An ingenious man of this county uſed often to ſay—“ that the people of Devonſhire and 
Cornwall were certainly derived from the orientals, for theſe three reaſons ; Their {kill in the bow 


their ſkill in horſemanſnhip- and their love of truth” 


—_— F 
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the chieftains echoed with feſtivity. Such were the Danmonians ; of whom the hiſto— 
rian (a) has drawn the following picture, to which I have more than once alluded. 
K aloe Os ©aow Thy Beelrayxny AYTOXOONA TENH, xa: Toy Tarxioy Bioy Tas av wyzis 
di THeavIE. c Wity yoo xxla Tus ToAethss ella, xe) amee 01 mH\ao Twy EARNνννν 
owes & Tow Tewnnw TAY, xexcencl)ai THxexdtovIz. Kot Tas ONNTEW EUTEAE(S H, e 

Twy KAN H Ws 11 EvAuy c N ovyreiers, Thy de guwaywyny Twy Tilrwy HAT 48 
 Mo(Byl24, rs g Ns aules amoltavovies KA Dnoauertorres eis Tas dä oixnortis, Ex Ot 
Tr TSS THAKIES NM s x0 nA g T Hob! x . EYE Thy reo. Tois 
by neo aThes Evol, ua TONY XKEYWESIREIES THS Fwy vov GvlewTuv ay XFivoics rai MOINEIRS « 
Tas Te dias EUTEAELS XE, Xa ThS £% TS MABTE ans Teupns TAU OUGEANATTOVTAS «5 
Ec Os M Torvaylpunroy Tv VNTOv, Ka Thy TE HEPIS EYELV Oxbeoiw mavkrus xalebvypernys 
WS .&y un PIT r , KELYLEYNV, Bx Ss Te xa: d τ roN NES ü, KA TEWS 
E Kalgk To ,. ELONVIHLWS S. | 8 OD | 

Br 3 0 3 9 * * 6 - 

Tus e Bęclravxns A To XXGTNEOV To xXA2ueyoy BeAeeoy R xaxloiwles DiAoEevor TE 0194 
@PecovTrws EiTl, XML 01% u TWwv ev E{LT98 co b EN . Tœæxõ aywyaxs,(b) 
In diſcriminating the character of a nation as of an individual, there are vices which 
mult ever be oppoſed to virtues. But Diodorus has not aſcribed to the Danmonians a 


ſingle vice: His portrait of the ancient Britons, is too luminous to be juſt. It is imper- 


feet ; We want the relief of ſhadow to fintth it. The truth is, that the Danmonians, 
like other nations, not arrived at the acme of civilization, were reſentful, and too fre- 
quently, cruel, Their reſentment was chiefly diſcoverable in their family-feuds, which 
were frequently tranſmitted from generation to generation. The Highlanders and Arabs 


_ cheriſh the ſame animoſities: And, among the latter, the war of tribes is often entailed; 


in all its horrors, on a long poſterity. The crueliy of the Danmonians might be inſtanced 
in ſeveral circumſtances: But it was moſt conſpicuous in their treatment of the ſhip- 


wrecked mariner. The people of Devonſhire and Cornwall, have been addicted from 
the earlieſt days to a ſpecies of plunder, little accordant and apparently incompatible - 
with their hoſpitality to ſtrangers. If a veſſel be wrecked on their coaſts, they conſider 
it as marked by providence for their own; ſeize it as heaven's bleſſing ; and ſometimes, 


In the phrenzy of rapaciouſneſs, commit the moſt inhuman outrages on thoſe, whoſe ſuf- 


ferings loudly call for pity and protection. And what 1s very extraordinary, the ſame | 


evil genius of plunder hath ever We among the Arabs. 
Such are the more prominent 


perhaps, in the ſubſequent coloniſts, the Phenicians, the Greeks, and Gauliſh tribes. 


That (c) intemperate curigſity, which, according to ſome writers, diſtinguiſhed the ancient 


Britons, particularly the Danmonian merchants, was, probably, a Grecian trait. 
hs i GE 8 „„ Hiſtory 


(a) Diodorus firſt ſpeaks of the iſland: IIe. de Ths' woes ua Te SG. e xxl avlny xaoofes 
wy dis He. Abu YXE Tw SHAI. TEIYwwos BTH THEXTANTIWS TY Lune r MAEVERS o. ” 
ITO WARS EYEis Ilzgex|eiv8ons de aulns TAHEX T1 Evewnny XoEns, To Ev EAA S ο amo 1 
NorE ię di gνπιõ½s axcwhewv, 0 X0AAET! Kaylov, 0 Ou ATENEW &MO rs us Ss WS oy, , 
a oy Tomo) n Daiacora ros Toy eu To dere axewmeioy ToxzAeutvor BE,; 
AMEN EV AEYETHE TS NTEIGE TABy VAECWY TETTHEWY.. T9 85 UTOAEITOLAEVOY HAVTJHELV {LEV op 1 85 


e T9 meAzyos, ovoraceaVai ls O“ Twy Of mAeugwy Thy jhev , Eivchi · g EMTH= = 
KIT YLAWY MEIGHOTIWY, ,a Trex Thy Eugwmny, THY de devleeay Ty amo Ts moelus 


ro ] Koeu@ny aYneocky, gerd ILUEKWY are N Tnv 0s A011, S diανανεννe 


WOE T MHATAY ELVHL THT WNTBE πενοονννάν ROW) TET CY HITIUELWY dA e οjẽę. Diodor. 


Sicul. Weſſeling. Tom. . p· 346. 5 (4) Died. Sicul. Tom. 1. p. 346, 347. i . 
(ce) Inter cetera ſuit et hot Britannicæ conſuetudinis, ut wiatores et mercatores etiam invitos conſiſtere 
cogerent, et quod quiſque eorum de una alterave re apud exteros memorabile audierit, aut coghoverity 
guererent, et mercatores peregre advenientes in oppidis wulgus circumſiſteret; quibus ex regionibus veni- 


ent; quaſque ibi res cagnoverint, pronunciare cogentes. His rumoribus atque auditionibus permoti, de fumm#s 
ſepe rebus conſilia ineunt, quorum eos e weſtigio pænitere neceſſe eſt, quum incertis rumoribus ſervianty et 


plerigue ad woluntatem earum Feta reſpendeants Ricard, p. 8. 


| it teatures of the firſt Danmonian coloniſts. The Britons : 
of this period are marked by ſeveral other lines of character; ſuch as might be traced, 


pboſomed women! C 
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Hiſtory thus enables us to touch, lightly, on the Danmonian virtues and vices : And 
we can do no more—unleſs we contemplate this people as tinctured by ſuper/titzon, which, 
gives a ſtrong color to the human mind; particularly in the ruder æras of ſociety. Super- 
ftition, indeed, will be ſeen to influence the Danmonians, in almoſt every ſituation : 
And, though we have already marked it under the form of religion, yet often ſhall we 
fee it ftarting up, in various taſhions, uſages, and cuſtoms. „ 


With reſpect to che cuſtoms or faſhions of the Dan monians, in common life, we can 
fay very little with certainty. Of their modes of addreſs, for inſtance, we have ſcarce any 
account; unleſs the homage. they paid to perſons of diſtinction, by walking three times 
round them from eaſt to weſt, be numbered among the ceremonials of faſhion. LE 

In regard to matrimonial caune xidus, it appears, that the Danmenian mode of courtſhip 
was entirely in the oriental ſtyle. The lover addreſſed himſelf firſt to the father of the 
maid, and requeſted his daughter in marriage. And the father, if he agreed to the over- 
ture, © opened the hall of the (a) maid,” the apartment in which the generally tat tired 
From the inen of the family—and introduced the ſuitor to his daughter. (5) The period 
of this courtſhip was very ſhort—reſembling that deſcribed (c) in Geneſis: It was, in 
every reſpect indeed, patriarchal. Though a man married but one woman, whom he 

regarded as his wife; yet a certain ſociety of brethren or friends were accuſtomed to com- 
municate their wives to one another, for their reciprocal enjoyment. (4) This community 
of avives was no way hmilas to the marriages of the Gauls, or any other weſtern 
Nation. (e) The ceremony of binding girdles, impreſt with ſeveral myſtical figures, 
about the waiſts of women in labor {when a birth was attended with any difficulty) was, 
doudtleſs, of eaſtern origin. The words and geſtures that accompanied this ceremony 
marked its high antiquity. In the ſame manner, the wife of the Highlander, when ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy, was bound with the ſanctified girdle, to alleviate the pains and 
_ Expedite the birth. A hundred of thoſe girdles are promiſed by a chief, to bind high. 
Oft the dreſs of the Danmonians, we have had a momentary glumpſe in the ſurvey of 
their manufattures. The (g) ſkins of beaſts have been too commonly miſtaken for the 
_ cloathing of the Britons. Looſe woollen garments, however, not leſs artificial than the 
mantles of the Scotch or the Iriſh, were certainly worn by the Danmonians. And this 
was an oriental dreſs: It was in faſhion, not long after the diſperſion. () But the Dan- 
monians were Armentans, Phenicians, Greeks, and Gauls : Their dreſs, therefore, muſt 
Rave varied according to the faſhions of the countries whence they came. And, in each 
race, the different ranks and orders of people muſt have been diſtinguiſned by different 
modes of dreſs. Strabo deſcribes the dreſs of the Danmonians, as of a flowing robe down 
to their feet, and Jong ſleeves made faſt at the wriſts. And the hiftorian terms this robe 
pezy Az —which is deſcriptive of the color, as well as the materials of which it was 
7) IE oo IE reno pa cs compoſed. 


(a) The Britiſh virgin was marriageabie at fourteen. Howe! Drug. L. I. c. 1. 
) Offan, vol. r. p. 50, and 115. (c) Geneſis, c. 4. D 3 
fa) & The Britons formed themſelves (fays Mr. Whitaker) into a ſtrange ſet of matrimonial clubs, 
whick generally comprefiended ten or twenty families, and each huſband had free acceſs to each 
wit a ©. Oar, 39-00 IEEE 8 . 6 3 10 e . 

le) © The Britons had one remarkable cuſtom peculiar to themſelves, and not to be met with, as 

far as we know, in the practice of any other nation. We mean a fort of community of wives, which 
according to Cæſar, was after this manner. Ten or twelve of them, eſpecially brethren with each 
Other, and parents with their children, had wives together in common; yet fo, as that, when a 
woman brought forth, the child was accounted his only, who firſt married her. Dio and Euſebius 
teil much the fame ſtory; and fo ſtrange it appeared to the Romans, that Julia Domna, Severus's = 
_ Empreſs, repreached a Britifs lady with it, as a way of living infamous in the women, and barba- 
rous in the men, The lady having obferved what paſſed at court, briſkly reply'd : We do that pub- 
bickly with the beft of our men, wwhich you do privately with the worſt of yours, Selden mentions ano- 
ther odd cuſtom, with which we will conclude this article about matrimony. Upon the death of 
any great man, his friends made diligent enquiry concerning it. If any of the friends of kis wife 
were found acceflary to it, they proceeded againſt them with fre and other torments. To this cuf- 
tom it is, that Coke refers the original of our Exglifh law, that arders 3 woman who has killed her 
huſband to be burned. Bogna Brie. Po 13. | 1 _ 5 f 
Y Offiany vol. 1. p. 115 {z) Ceſar, p. 39. (5) Geneſls, xiv. 23, Kc. &0, 
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compoſed. (a) Trowſers were equally worn by the Danmonians and the Perfians, The 
veſture of the Druids ſeems to correipond with that of the prieſts of Iran, or the prefent 
Sufi of India, who are clad in woollen garments or mantles. (5) The Dapmonian ſoldiers 
appeared naked in battle: They painted, allo, their bodies for the fight, and wore a ring 
round their middles. (c) 


I ſhall make one obſervation only on this topic—which j>—that we are too apt to draw 


our notions of the dreſs of the Britons from Cæſar. But Cæſar's is a very ſuperficial 
notice of the Britons, in this particular: It is an outline fo faint, as to be ſcarce diſcern- 
able. Cæſar could not poſſibly have been ſo well acquainted with the Britons as Strabo, 
and other Greek writers, who derived the moſt authentic information from their country- 


men, the Greek merchants and ſettlers on the coaſts of Danmonium. Britain, or rather 


DPanmonium, was known to the Greeks, long before the invaſion of Cæſar. Strabo has 
more particularly deſcribed the Caſſiterides, or Devonſhire and Cornwall and the Scilly- 
iſles —a part of Britain, of which Cæſar was ignorant. 

Of their domeſtic accommodation, we may have conceived ſome idea, from the houſes 


of the Danmonians already deſcribed. (4) The feats of our chiefs (like thofe of the 


Highlanders) were ſurrounded with hills and hanging woods, and thus fheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather. Near them generally ran a large ſtream, abounding with 
fiſh. The woods were ſtocked with wild-fowl; and the downs and mountains behind 
them were the natural ſeat of the red deer. Nor were the ſides of the hills or the vallies 


_ unproductive in corn or herbage. In his great hall fat (e) the Britiſh chief, with his 


children and gueſts around him, liſtening to the ſong and the harp of his bards or daugh- 


ters, and drinking from cups of ſhell. Cf) The hearth of the Britons ſeems to have been 
fixed in the centre of their great halls—as in ſome parts of Scotland to this day. That 


the Britons were acquainted with coal, is evident, among other proofs, from its Britiſh 


appeliation, which ſubſiſts among the Irith in their Cual, and among the Cornifh in their 
Kolan to this day. And peat, the moſt inflammable of all fuel, was certainly in uſe 


among the Danmonii. The veniſon of the Britons was thus prepared. It was laid upon 
a bed of flaming fern, and covered with a layer of ſmooth flat ſtones, and another of fern 


| above it. 00 * he lame mode of na was . in Ireland, and is ſtill in ſome 
5 Ou 


(a) See W p. 117, 113. 


(b) We are told, that the Britons ſuffered their beards to grow to a e length, but con- CI 


fined (as among the Iriſh) to the upper lip. The Druids had, doubtleſs, venerable beards, 


(c) Even ſo late as the battle of Killicranky, the ener threw off their plaids and ſhort coats, 


and fonght in their ſhirts, 


(4) „ Their cottages were very ſmall, and thatched with ſtraw. What then? So are they ſtill in 


ſeveral places of Britain. But can we thenes conclude with a late learned writer, that Ceſar, at his 


landing, found net fo much as one flone upen another. The direct contrary to this aſſertion feems to be 
_ probable from ſome paſſages in Ceſar himſelf, who gives us an account of Jarge cities and long 


ſieges. We think it paſt doubt, that ſome of theſe Cities, at leaſt the walls of them, were of ſtone, 


| Why ſhould Britain therefore, which exceeded Gaul in almoſt all other reſpects, be thought to come 


ſo very ſhort of it in this? It cannot eaſily be imagined that all the cities in Gaul, mentioned by 


Ceſar, were built by the Romans. We will therefore, at preſent, ſuppoſe there anciently were upon 


the coaſts of Britain ſome good towns, to which ſtrangers had recourſe to buy and 3 and exchange 
wares with thoſe of the iſland.“ Mag. Brit. p. 13. 

(e) Their manner of fitting at meat, not ou feats or beaches, but upon the ground, was evidently 
oriental. When they ſat at meat, it was not upon feats or benches, but upon the ground; whereon, 
' inſtead of carpets, they ſpread the ſkins of wolves, or dogs. The gueſts all of them ſat round about, 


and the food was placed before them, and every one took his part; they were waited upon by the 


younger people of both ſexes. Such as had not ſkins were content with a little h 
| was laid under them.“ Strutt. vol. 1, p. 2898. * 

Y Oſſian, vol. 1. p. 72, 240, 16, and 27, and pegge' s Coins of Cunobeline, 
caſiom of pledging each other amidſt their cups, and the order obſerved in drin 
Danmonium and Arabia. In the“ Arabian Nights, „ Amine filled out win 

felf, according to the cuſtom of the Arabians, then ſhe filled it to 8 * 
) Ses Oſſian, vol. 3 1. p. * 


or ſtraw, which 


5 and 3. The 


(1) 1 Arabian Nights, wah 1. p. 124. This 1s 1 We mode b drinking in Devonſhire, mpg the lower orders 
of jhe people. ee Ace 
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meaſure retained by the preſent ye. mia in their hunting parties. (a) Of our indi- 
genous birds, for the proviſion of the Danmonian tables, the cheneros (probably the 


gooſander) was eſteemed a dainty : As ſuch the Romans prized it. Mr. Whitaker thinks, 


that the domeſtic pigeon was introduced into Britain by the Romans. But, I conceive, 
it was prior to the Romans, for the very reaſon he has given in ſupport of his idea. (6) 


The cock of the wood was known in the foreſt of Dartmoor; but, as our woods dimi- 
niſhed, it retreated from the ſouth-weſt, and gradually from South Britain, into the High- 


lands of Scotland, and into Ireland—where it is now rare, and, probably, will be foon 


| extinct. (e) In their abſtinence from eee meats, the Danmonians certainly reſem- 


led the Hebrews and many of the eaſtern nations. It does not appear, that the Romans 
or any other European people, had ever any exception of this ſort to certain animals. 
The hare, as Cæſar and other authors inform us, was one animal from which the Britons 


(qa) abſtained: And the hare was prohibited to the Hebrews. (e) The Romans, in the 
mean time, eſteemed the hare a great delicacy ; and, in this iſland, ſecured the luxury to 


themſelves. The eating of geeſe and of hens was, alſo, prohibited by the Druids; fince 


_ theſe birds were conſecrated to religion. (%) Even now the common people, both in 


Devonſhire and Cornwall (but particularly in this county) have an averſion to the hare, 


and to moſt kinds of poultry which they reject under the general appellation of hollowv 
Fowl. The abſtinence of the Danmonians from fiſh, muſt have originated in the {ame 


principle of religion ; ſince the very rivers and the fea were deified. The ſcaly inhabit- 


_ ants, therefore, of the rivers and the ſea, would naturally be conſidered as the little naids 
of both, and as ſharing a part of their divinity. In the interior parts of the Highlands, 
the #/þ of their brooks and lakes are ſeldom eaten by the natives, to this day. (g) Theſe _ 

prohibitions, with reſpect to meats, have been often mentioned : But the abſtinence of 


the Britiſh ſailors, recorded by Solinus, ſeems to have been overlooked,  Quantocunquie | 
tempore c. * t author of Cs . - atk ab Mt tnent, (50 This nn 


me 


(a) As to che diet of the Highlanders, thive is one 1 be partie, that occurs in 
Birt's Letters, (vol. 2. p. 121.) In the interior parts of the Highlands, it ſeems, the lower ranks of 


| people ſuhſiſt on a little oatmeal, milk, and blood drawn from their living cattle, The abyſfinians, 


chen, are not ſingular in drawing Blood from their wing cattle ! T he Corniſh (and the Devonians i in 


| ſome parts of Devon) bake the blood of animals. 


(5) „The domeſtic pigeon was once equally a ſtranger to Aſia and Britain, and beſpeaks its in- 
troducers into the latter, by the name of &/9mmen, which it bears in the Welſh ; of &ylobman and 


 kolom in the Corniſh, and kulm or kolm in the Irith and Armorick. *? 2» 3 My, Whitaker. | But 
: columba was derived from the Britiſh words. 


(c) Our original iſland birds (according to Mr. Whitaker) were _ Jud: aa widgeon, 8 


crane, ſtork, buſtard, (1) capercalze, co:k of the wood, woodcock, quail, ſnipe, (2) heathcock, lark, 
7 lockdove,—Several of theſe arg extinct in the iſland, and others not exiſting in Devonſhire. 


(4) The Danmonians kept hares about the courts of their chiefs. 
(e) They looked upon it as a crime to eat either hare, hen or gooſe, which ns, Ceſar affures 


5 us, they kept for their pleaſure. Nay Pliny affirms, that the ghenerotes, which are of the ſame ſpecies _ 
with geeſe, were looked upon as the choiceſt meat in Britain. They were very ſparing in their diet, 


according to Diodorus, which both he and Ceſar affirm to have been uſually either veniſon, or fruits 


or milk. Strabo ſays, they knew not how to make cheeſe; but that cannot be altogether true, for it 
will not eaſily be allowed that all of them, eſpecially thoſe that dealt with the Phœnicians, were 
ignorant of ſo common a piece of (kill. Dion aſſures us they tilled no ground: But he too muſt be 
_ underſtood with reſtriction; for Pliny aſſures us, they manur'd their ground with marl inſtead of 


dung, which argues no tuch i ignorance in huſbandry as Strabo and Dion charge upon them. Their 
drink was uſually made of barley, as Solinus hath informed us. We ſhall ny farther obſerve, that 


this diſtinction of meats, their making ſome lawful, others unlawful, in Mr. Selden's opinion, reliſn'd 
_ ſomewhat of the Fewvs, and was rarely practiſed by any but eaſtern nations, ſuch as Phgnicia, Egypt, 
Syria, &c. who had converſed with the Jews. So Dion tells us, the antient Britains ſymbolized | 


with the Syrians in refuſing to eat fiſh.” Magn, Brit. p. 12. 


(f) The Danmonians had their domeſtic cock ; though not for the purpoſe of food, See Richargs 
. 5—and Sammes, p. 109, 


0 Birt's Letters, vol. 25 5 f. 121. 050 Ricard, p. * | 


| 05 1) The capercalze was common to an the iſland ; but from its tweding on the tender tops of fir-branches, and lovi ing 


high and ſolitary mountains and woods, it kas now for ages been peculiar to the Highlands, 


(2) © The heathcock's head is beneath his wing. The hind ſleeps with the hart of the deſart. They ſhall riſe with 
morning's light, and feed by the molly { lr eam but wy (Gary _ with _ lun. My ſighs come on with the night |= — 


Oflian, vol. 1. p. 378. 
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me of the abſtinence of the ſailors noticed in St. Paul's voyage to Rome.(a) The provi- 
ding (6b) of bread for every family among the Danmonians, was the province of the 
women: And the bread was bated upon tones, (c) which the Welſh denominate Grezdiols, 
and we Gredlcs. In the fame manner, we find in ſcripture mention of bread baked 
among the aſhes. Sarah made cakes upon the hearth, when the three men came to ſee 
Abraham. (4) This cuſtom 1s retained by the Arabs. Dr. Leonhart Ranwolits informs 
us, that “in the tent where he was entertained, the Arabs made a paſte of flour and 
water, and wrought it into broad cakes, about the thickneſs of a finger, and put them 
In a hot place on "the ground, heated on purpoſe by fire, and covered it with aſhes and 
coals, and turned it ſeveral times until it was enough. Some of the Arabians have in 
their tents (ſays he) ſtones or copper-plates made on 'purpoſe to bake their bread.” The 
(e) laxury of cheeles is ſaid to have been unknown to the Danmomans. But the Dan- 
monians made curds and butter of their milk from the earlieſt times—dexſantes in acorem 
 Jueundum et pingue butyrum, ſays Phny. (f) And, indeed, the art of making curds and 
butter was not a European art: The Romans, we ſhall ſee, were ignorant of it. As Pliny 
deferibes the Danmonians, fo Herodotus (g) deſcribes the Scythians as famous for their 
curds and butter: And it is remarkable, that the ſour-curd (or the acor jucundus) is 
familiar only at the preſent day, to the Tartars and the Corniſh and a few of the Dewo-. 
uians.(h) Water, milk, or metheglin, were the common liquors of the Danmonians. 
But on feſtal days, their drink was curmi, (i) the curav of the Welſh, and the ale of the 
Engliſh. This liquor was made in Egypt immediately after the diſperſion, as a ſubſti- 
rute for the juice of the grape, to which that country was unfavourable. And, the Abo- 
rigines of Danmonium, finding the ſame defect in this country, ſupplied it in the fame 
manner. There are tome, indeed, of opinion, that the Danmonians planted vineyards 
and orchards in very early times; and that they uſed, as their principal liquors, the fer- 
mented juice both of the grape and of the apple: But, though perhaps the vallies of 
Danmonium were ſufficiently ſunny for the grape, yet our climate mutt have been al- 
ways too variable for the regular produce of it. Cyder, poſſibly, was drank by the firft 
Danmonians ; fince the orchards of Devonſhire were very ancient. (&) The Danmonians, 
whatever might have been their uſual liquors, ſeem to have poſſeſſed the ſecret of quench- 
ing their thirlt in a very ſingular manner: But the ingredients of the compoſition to 
which 1 allude, we ſhould vainly attempt to diſcover. () The Arabs uſe gums for this 
purpoſe, in their paſſage over their ſultry deſarts. And this expedient of the Danmo- _ 
nians to quench thirſt, ſeems to have originated amidſt the burning ſands of the waſte, 
where e they might look ar ound them With withtul eyes, for refreſhment from the fountain 


Krams ; 


(a) Adds, c. 27, v. 33. 

() The Britons were well acquainted with the vſe of Fard-mills be fore their ſubmiſſion to o the 
Romans; ; and theſe mills were diſtinguiſhed by the name of querns, Carnes or ſtones, Whitaker. 
(e) Is the cuſtom of baking bread upon the hearth, under a keirie, known ny where but in Devon 
and Cornwall? Is not this a relic of the ancient mode of baking . 5 | | 

(A) Geneſis, c. 18. | 9 5 | | | 
(ee) The crook was probably of very ancient date in Pe It conſiſts of two long poles, 
generally, 1 believe, aſhen, which, affixed to a pack-ſaddle, and branching off on each fide to 

ſome diſtance, are then bent upwards; fo that by means of the curvature, they become (when 
Hung on. the backs of horſes) the receptacle of various articles in huſb3ndry, longitudinally placed 
on them. Thus bundles of hay and faggots, or ſheaves of corn, are heaped up, within the curva- 
ture, to a conſiderable height. For corn-carrying, theſe crooks are particularly convenient. They 
are very common in this county, but occur no where beſides in England. But whar inclines me to 
think them of great antiquity, is, that they are ſtill to be ſeen in the Highlands of Scotland: And 
the Highland crooks are conſtructed in the ſame manner as the Devonian, | | 
b. Xie c. ar. (g) lib. iv. | 
105 () The. uſe of butter was certainly aber! Nina in this iNand ; The 3 were unacquainted 

* it. See Muſgrave's Antiqu. Brit. Belg, vol. 1. p. 47, 48. | 
(i) The South-Britons had long uſed the ſpume which aroſe on the firtace of their curmi in fer- 
mentation, for rendering their bread light. This the Welſh and the Corniſh denominate burm, evi- 
dently derived from curmi. And the common people of Devon call yeaſt * the name of barm to. 
this day. See Sammes, p. 108, 109. 

(4) See Wolridge's Vinetum Britannicum, p- 18. (Lond. edit. 1676.) 
(/) „ But I cannot imagine, what meat that ſhould be which Dio ſaies they preſerved on all occa- 


ſions, whereof, if they eat but the Wee of a dean, it ies their hunger and . . 
f P- 110. 
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fit capture, clangore et volatus genere invitare ad occaſionem.“ (g) The Thracians and 
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fiream : It is an expedient, which by no means accorded with the ſituation of the v eſleru 
Britons, amidſt innumerable ſprings and rivers. (a) OR 


For their accommodation by night, the Danmonians had a dormitory common to the 
whole family, both males and females. (60 | 


If we purſue the Danmonians from their habitations to the field, we ſhall fee them 
chiefly occupied by manly exerciſes. Their principal ſports ſeem to have been hunting, 
fowling, the baiting of wild beaſts, and wreſtling and hurling. Hunting and fowling, at 


firſt neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of our coloniſts, were afterwards continued as mere diver- 
| fions. And our woods were ſufficiently ſtocked with bears and (c) boars and wolves, 
for the chace: The wild bull was, alſo, roaming at large. (4) Nor was the red deer 


teſs frequent; whilſt the ſegh, now loft in Britain and in Europe, but ſubſiſting in the 
mooſe of America, was often hunted in the foreſts of Devonſhire. (e) The dogs which 
the Britons employed in the chace, are well deſcribed by Mr. Whitaker. According to 
this gentleman, there were five original Britiſh dogs; the great houſhold dog, the grey- 
Hound, the bull dog, the terrier, and the large flow hound. The laſt mentioned breed 


is, at preſent, almoſt peculiar to Mancheſter. But near the cloſe of the laſt century it 


was frequent in the ſouth-weſt. It is called at Mancheſter the ſouthern hound. This 


hound, large and flow as it is, was once conſiderably larger and flower. The boar, the 
Wolf, and the ſtag, were all too fleet for its motions. Its genuine object, therefore, muſt 
| have been ſome animal as heavy and flow as itſelf, And that could have been only the 


Britiſh ſegh or mooſe. When, therefore, the ſegh inhabited the foreſts of Devon, the 


fegh-dog employed in the purſuit of this enormous animal, was the favorite companion 


ef the Danmonian hunter. (f) HEE 
Of the birds that furniſhed amuſement to the Danmonian ſportſman, perhaps the eagle 


; was not unfrequently purſued from height to height. Whilſt our woods were deep and 
extenſive enough to afford covert to the eagle, this bird was, undoubtedly, an inhabitant 


of Devonſhire and Cornwall. It bath left its name, indeed, in Killigrew, the grove 
of eagles; Whence we may preſume, that it was once an inmate of the place. The 
eagle was ſhot, I ſuppoſe, with arrows. But the Danmonians were principally fond of 


hay king or falconry. Every Britiſh chieftain maintained a number of birds for the _ 


port. Offian mentions © a hundred hawks with fluttering wing, that fly acroſs the 
ky.” There is a curious paſſage in Pliny, where this diverſion is deſcribed. “ I 
Thracie parte ſuper Amphipolim, homines atque accipitres ſocietate quadam aucupantur : 


bi ex ſylwis et harundinetis excitant aves; illi, ſuperwolantes, deprimunt; rurſus captas 


aucupes dividunt cum its. Traditum eft, miſſas in ſublime ſibi excipere eos; et, cum tempus 
the 


(a) Whether any of theſe ſprings or rivers were converted by the Aborigines, to the purpoſes of 
bathing, or not, is a queſtion which I have examined in the next chapter; where the Roman baths, 


fo famous in this ifland, cannot be left unnoticed, _ 


(5) See Geneſis, c. xlix. and Beda, I. 3. c. 27. and Giraldus, p. 888. for the common Welch hav- 
ing their beds upon the ground, and for the Welch and Highlanders lying all in one apai tment. 
(c) The boar remained in our woods, ſeveral centuries after the wolf. 5 
(4d) Our woods bred a number of wild bulls. The wild bulls and cows were all milk white; 


all furniſhed with thick hanging manes like lions, and almoſt as ſavage as they. Boetii Scot. Reg. 
Ueſc. fol. 6. and Leſlæi Hiſt. p. 18.— The bulls of Augias, in the 25th Idyllium of Theocritus, an- 
_ fwer very well to this deſcription : „ 1 Fees 8 . 


— three hundred white-legg*d bulls were fed, 
_{Curl'd their ſmooth horns) two hundred glofſy-red ; 
While, filver as the ſwan, in gambols run En 
Twelve, chief of all, and ſacred to the ſun ! 
Theſe, in the flowery paſtures kept apart, 
Ruſh on the mountain beaſts that, frequent, dart 
From their deep thickets on the herd below; _ 
Bellowing glance death, and gore the ſhaggy foe ! 


8 Branching horns of a moſt enormous ſize, have been found in Devonſhire (and other parts of 


England, and in Ireland, alfo) the relics of this enormous race of deer. See Wat. Hiſt, of Dewenſhire. 


dee Hiſt. of Mancheſter, vol. 2. p. 72. Shakſpeare's deſcription of the ſouthern hound, muſt 
readily occur to my readers, Fr ah N Re” 


(e) Pliny l. x. c. 3. 
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the Britons, according to Mr. Whitaker's account, were the ny followers of the ſport. 
Among the former, it was purſued merely in a particular diſtrict of the country: But, 


with the latter, it ſeems to have been univerſal among the barons. (a) And hawking 


remained the favorite recreation of our gentlemen for many ages. It exiſts, at preſent, 
only in the Highlands. In the mean time, the Gauls, from whom Mr. Whitaker deduces 


our origin, knew nothing of hawking : They had, probably, never heard of it. Nor was 


it a ſport of the European nations. The Aſiatics, however, from whom I have deduced 


our origin, were univerſally fond of this diverſion. In Pilpay, and other eaſtern writers, 


Hawking is often deſcribed. © It happened (ſays Pilpay) one day, that Humaiun Fal 

went out a hunting. The towering hawk, like the arrow diſcharged from the bow of 
the archer, directs his fiight to the height of heaven. And the falcon, bountitul to the 
hungry, with bloody talons tears the veins from the throats of the birds.“ (b) The Ara- 


dians, to tins day, hunt the rock-goat with the falcon. () Falconry, then, of which 
the Europeans, in general, had no idea, was familiar to the Aſiatics: And it was the 


favorite amuſement of the Danmonians. That, „it was imported, therefore, into this 


country from the eaſt, is a neceſſary concluſion. And, granting this, who dares pro- 
nounce our theory improbable ? © An eaſtern colonization, independent of Europe,“ 


ſeems forcibly preſt upon us, from every quarter. And, for the preſent topic, I can- 
not but remark, that our love of hawking, notwithſtanding the inconveniencies of innu- 


merable hälls and vallies ill adapted for the ſport, ſtrongly ſpeaks our deſcent from the 
eaſtern nations, whoſe fine campaign countries may be ranged by the falconer without 


interruption and with little danger. Among the ſports of Danmonium, I have mentioned 


the baitings of wild animals—a diverſion that well accords with the temper of a people 


juſt emerged from barbariſm : And the amphitheatres of Danmonium, ſeem to have been 
occaſionally uſed for this purpoſe. But wreſtling and hurling were the ſports, that more 
peculiarly characterized the Danmonians. © Among the general cuſtoms (ſays (d) Borlaſe) 


we muſt not forget the manly exerciſes of wreſtling and hurling; the former more 
generally practiſed in this county than in any part of England, the latter peculiar to 
{a) In the eftabliſhment of the Britiſh court, we ſee the bead of the Fal cos ranked among 
the great officers of ſtate. Howel Dha. 1. 1. c. 1. and Florence of Worceſter, p. 623, Frankfort 
edit, At this day, the Dukes of St, Alban's and Ancaſter, are hereditary Chamberlain and Falcover 


to the King of England 85 „ 2 5 | 3 
() See the introductory chapter to the Anway e Soheili, or Fables of Pilpay—tranſlated from 
the Perſian by R. Llewellyn. And ſee Pilpay's Fables, qth edit. London printed for J. Rivington, 
1766, p. 327 1523 15,18. | 85 | | Dl 
(c) See Dr. Haſſelquiſt's travels. 33 | I 
| (4) Nat. Hiſt. p. 299, 300. Carezo is more minute in his deſcription of theſe manly exerciſes. 
See period of Henry the Stb, where I have adverted to Carew's deſcription, In his remarks on the 
ſtory of Corineus, we perceive his notion of the Danmonian wreſtling. © I am not ignorant (ſays 
Carew) how ſorely the whole ſtorie of Brute, is ſhaken by ſome of our late writers, and how 


Kiffely ſupported by other ſome: as alſo that this wRasTLING PUEL between Corineus and Gopg- 
magog, is reported to have befallen at Dover. For mine owne part, though I reverence antiquitie, 
and reckon it a kind of wrong, to exact an ever-ſtrif reaſon for all that which upon credite ſhee deh- 
vereth; yet I rather incline to their fide, who would warrant her authentic by apparent veritie. Not- 
withſtanding, in this queſtion, I will not take on me the perſon of either judge, or ſtickler : And, 
therefore, if there bee any plunged in the common floud, as they will ſtill gripe faſt, what they 


* 


have once caught hold on, let them ſport themſelves with theſe conjectures, upon which mine aver- 
ment in behalf of P/ymmouth is grounded. The place where Brute is ſaid to have firſt landed, was 
_ Totnes in Cornwall, and therefore this wraſtling likely to have chaunced there ſooner than elſewhere. 
The province beftowed upon Cœrineus for this exploit, was Cornwall. Tt may then be preſumed, 
that he received in reward the place where hee made proof of his worth, and whoſe prince (for ſo 


with others I take Gogmagog to have beene) hee had conquered, even as Cyrus recompenced Zopirus 


with the citie Babylon, which his policie had recovered. Againe, the activitie of Devon and Cor- 
niſhmen, in this facultie of wraſtling, beyond thoſe of other ſhires, doth ſeeme to-derive them a 


ſpeciall pedigree, from their graund wraſtler Corineuss Moreover, upon the Ha we, at Plymmeuth, 


there is cut out in the ground, the pourtrayture of two men, the one bigger, the other lefſer, with 


clubbes in their hands, whom they terme Gogmagog : And (as I have learned) it is renewed by order 


off the towneſmen, when cauſe requireth—which ſhould inferre the ſame to bee a monument of 
ſome moment. And laſtly, the place having a ſteepe cliff adjoyning, affordeth an opportunitie ts 


the fact. Survey of Cornwall, p. 2. 
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(4a) Borlaſe, ſpeaking in this manner of Cornwall, means Danmonium, or Devonſpire and Cornwall. 
The old topographers generally inelnde the both counties under the appellation of Cornwall. Witir 
reſpect to wreſtling and hurling, they were, undoubtedly, as common in former times, on the eaſt 
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it.(a) The Corniſh have been remarkable for their expertneſs in athletary cofiteritions 
for many ages, as if they inherited the {kill and ſtrength of the firſt Duke Corinæus, 
whoſe fame conſiſts chiefly in the reputation he won by wreſtling with, and over- 
coming the giant Gogmagog—a fable perhaps founded five hundred years ſince upon 
the then acknowledged and univerſal reputation of the people of this county for 
wreſtling. But to leave fables ; what ſhould have implanted this cuſtom in ſuch a corner 
of Britain, and preſerved it hitherto in its full vigour, when either never affected at all, 
or with indifference in other parts of the iſland, we cannot jay ; Certain it is the Grecians, 
who traded hither for tin, and hither only, had the higheſt eſteem for this exerciſe. The 
arts of the Palæſtra were chiefly cultrvated by the Lacedemonians: And yet Plato himſelf 
among the Athenians was ſo far from diſapproving the exerciſe, that he recommends it 

to the practice of old as well as young women, and thinks it proper for them oftentimes 

to wreſtle with men, that thereby they might become more patient of labor, and learn 

to ſtruggle with the difficulties incident to a warlike ſtate. The ardor for this exerciſe 


ſo prevailed at laſt, that all Greece devoted their time and inclinations to the Gymnaſia 


and Palæſtra, and choſe rather to be accounted the moſt expert wreſtlers, than to be 
celebrated as the moſt Knowing and valiant commanders.(b) Whether the Corniſh bor- 


rowed this cuſtom from the Grecians, or whatever elſe was the caufe, you ſhall hardly 


any where meet with a party of boys who will not readily entertain you with a ſpecimen 
of their ſkill in this profeſſion. Hurling is a trial of {kill and activity between two par- 


ties of twenty, forty, or any intermediate number; ſometimes betwixt two or more 


pariſhes, but more uſually, and indeed practiſed in a more friendly manner, betwixt thoſe 


pf the ſame pariſh; for the better underſtanding which dliſtinction, it muſt be pre-iſed, 
that hetwixt thoſe of the ſame pariſh there is a natural connexion ſuppoſed, from which 


(ceteris paribus) no one member can depart without forfeiting all efteem. As this unites 


the inhabitants of a pariſh, each pariſh looks upon itſelf as oblzged to contend for its own. 

fame, and oppoſe the pretenſions, and ſuperiority of its neighbours. It is fo termed from 

- throwing or hurling a ball, which is a round piece of timber, (about three inches diame- 

ter) covered with plated filver, ſometimes gilt. It has uſually a motto in the Cornith 

tongue alluding to the paſtime, as Guare wheag, yw Guare teag, that is, fair play is good 

play. Upon catching this ball dexterouſly when it is dealt, and carrying it off expedi- 


tiouſly, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of the adverſe party, ſucceſs depends. This 


_ exerciſe requires force and nimbleneſs of hand, a quick eye, ſwiftneſs of foot, {kill in e 
_ wreſtling, Cong and breath to preſerve in running, addreſs to deceive and evade the 


enemy, and judgment to deliver the ball into proper hands, as occaſion ſhall offer: in 
ſhort, a paſtime that kindles emulation in the youngeſt breaſt, and like this requires ſo 


general an exertion of all the faculties of the body, cannot but be of great uſe to fupple, 
ſtrengthen, and particularly tend to prepare it for all the exerciſes of the camp.“ 


From thoſe vigorous exerciſes of the Danmonians, the tranſition is eaſy to their more 


ſeridous conteſts on the field of battle; where we may curſorily ſurvey their warlike appa- 
ratus. The Danmonian foot are repreſented as remarkably ſwift; and never encumbered 
with armour, from which they could not eaſily diſengage themſelves. (c) The Danmo- 
nian chief was accuſtomed to communicate his inſtructions to his ſoldiers, by the ſtriking 
of a ſpear againſt his ſhield. Cathmor's ſhield had ſeven principal boſſes, the ſound f 
each of which, when ſtruck with a ſpear, conveyed a particular order from the king to 


his tribes. © He ſtruck that warning boſs, wherein dwelt the voice of war.” On their 


cavalry the Danmonians prided themſelves: And the Britons, in general, were famous 
for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. Julius Cæſar found the Britons plentifully provided with 
horſes: And theſe horſes were ſo well diſciplined as to excite both the terror and the 


admiration 


- 


as on the welt fide of the Tamar. . | 
(6) Alex. ab Alexandro, lib. ii. vol. 1. page 494. 


(e) The Britains were very ſwift, neither did they encumber themſelves with any armour, which 
they could not at pleaſure fling away. They had a ſhield and a ſhort ſpear, in the nether part 
| whereof hung a bell, by the ſhaking of which they thought to affright and amaze their enemies. 


They uſed daggers alſo, and girded their ſwords to their fides by an iron chain. Mag. Brit. p. 14s 
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admiration of the Romans. The necks of the Danmonian garrons were frequently orna- 
mented with collars, and their manes decorated with ſtrings of Britiſh pearls. (4) Several 
of the eaſtern nations were fond of diſplaying the ſpirit of their high-mettled ſteeds: And 
the dexterous management of the horle, ſeems to have characterized, in an equal degree, 
both Perſia and Danmonium. Of the war-chartot, I have already given a deſcription : 
We have here to conſider chiefly the Danmonian mode of fighting from the war-chariot. 
The Britiſh chariots had their wheels frequently furniſhed with ſcythes; were always 


drawn by two horſes, and carried ſomethnes two perions, the driver and the warrior, 
and ſometimes only one. And the Britiſh manner of fighting (as we have ſeen) was 


totally diiferent from that of the continent; and fo new to the Romans, as to terrify 
Cœſar's army, and occaſion his defeat. Herodotus tells us, that in the army of Ninus, 
there were two hundred thouland horſes, and of /cythed charints above ten thouland. So 
that the ſcythed chariots of war were uſed in tae firſt ages after the flood i And they 
were introduced into Danmonium by our firit Aſiatic colonies. (5) | = 
And the Pheniciaus muit have been acquainted with the chariot of war, before they 
diſcovered our iftiand. “ The combined nations that came and pitched together at the 
waters of Merom, to fight againſt Hrael, were even as the ſand that is upon the ſea-ſhore 
in multitude, with horſes and CHARIOTS.” © Now Joſhua was old and ſtricken in years 
and the Lord faid unto him: "There remaineth yet very much land to be poſſeſt from 


tlie ſouth all the land of the Canaantes—and all the Sidonians—them will I drive out : 
from before the children of Ifrael. And the children of Ifrael ſaid: The hill is not 


enough for us: And all the Carnontes that dwell in the land of the valley, have CHA- 


RIOTS OF IRON; both they who are of Bethſhean and her towns, and they who are of 


the valley of Jezreel. And joſhua ſpake unto the children of Iſrael: The mountain 


ſhall be thine ; and the outgoings of it ſhall be thine : For thou ſhalt drive out the Cana... 


anites, though they have IRON CHARI1OTS ; and though they be /ronug, And the child. 
ren of Judah went down to fight againſt the Canaanites (after the death of Joſhua) that 


were in the mountain, and in the ſouth, and in the valley. And the Lord was with 
udah ; and he drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but could not riss gut the 


inhabitants of the valley, becauſe they had chariots of iron.“ Such were the multitudes 
of war-chariots in the hoſts of the Canaanites and the Sidonians : And to tbe deſcend- 


ants of theſe people the ſame kind of vehicles mult have been familiar, when they reached 
the ſhores of Danmonium. (c) That the Greeks uſed the war-chariot, very anciently, 


is plain from Diodorus; who tells us, that the Britons lived after the manner of the ld _ 


4 aborld; and that they uſed charzots in fight, like the ancient Greeks at the Trojan war.(d) 


(a) Borlaſe's Coins, No. 12, 19, 20, and 22. and Offian, vol. 1. p. 11. Tbs 


15 c ro. KA AEWXTI Nen dl Ts [XY HS π , ανν˙. Diod. Weis. tom. 1. p. 367. 


. The vaſt number of theſe chariots in the armies both of the Canaanites and Britons, is a 


ſtriking circumſtance. * Siſera gathered together all his chariots—even nine hundred Chariots of 
iron.“ And the war-chariots of Caffibelaunus amount to four thouſand, “ The Britiſb chariot brings 

into our thoughts the horſes and chariots of Ægypt, mentioned in earlieſt days, The 7 yrian Her- 
| cules, who, I ſuppoſe, might bring the firſt oriental colony hither, was a king in AÆgypt. In ſcrip- 
ture, when Joſeph was prime miniſter there, we find chariots frequently mentioned, both for civil 
and military uſes. In %u time, the Canaanites, Rephaim or giants, and Perizzites had them: So 
the Philitines. Our anceſtors, the Britons, coming both from Agypt and Caraan, brought hither 


() Of the iſland of Panchaia, lying off the coaſt of Arabia, Diodorus calls the inhabitants 
cl He, and notices their war- chariot, alſo, ſimilar to that of the Danmonians. Eivai de Tos 


the uſe of chariots: And they remained, in a manner, ſingular and proper to our ifland, to the time 
that the Romans peopled it. And it was faſhionable for the Romans at Rome, in the height of their 


luxury, to have Britiſh chariots, as we now Berlins, Landaus, and the like. 
| V Eſſeda cælatis fiſte Britanne, jugis. 
Collinſon's Beauties of Britiſh Antique p. 28, 29. | 


© (a) Richard thus deſcribes the Britiſh mode of fighting : “ Genus hoc erat ex eſfedis pugnze, ut 


Ceæſar in IV. narrat. primo per omnes partes perequitant, & tela conjiciunt, ac ipſo terrore equorum, 


& ſtrepitu rotarum, ordines plerumque perturbant: & quum ſe inter equitum turmas inſinuavere, 


ex eſſedis deſiliunt & pedibus diſpari prœlio contendunt. Aurigæ interim paululum è prœlio exce- 


dunt, atque ita ſe collocant, ut, fi illi a multitudine hoſtium premantur, expeditum ad ſuos receptum 


babeant. ita mobilitatem equitum, ſtabilitatem peditum in prœllis præſtant; as tantum uſu quoti- | 


| | | diano, 
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With reſpe& to our Belgic coloniſts, if they really uſed the military car, they clearly 
borrowed it from the Aborigines. The celt and the uilitary chariot, ſays Mr. Whit- 


aker, were introduced into the iſland with the firſt inhabiters of it. At the arrival of 
Czxfar, the uſe of the chariot was wwver/al in Britain, and formed one of the diſcrimi- 


nating marks in the national character of the natives. At the arrival of Cæſar, alſo 


(Mr. Whitaker confeſſes) a jew Gaulifh tribes only uſed the military car.“ This is a 
curious point; which is worth examining for a few moments. From Mr. Whitaker's 
ſtatement of the caſe, then, which is exactly agreeable to the truth of hiſtory, are we 
to conclude that the celt and the car were derived from the Gauls to the Britons, or 


from the Britons to the Gauls? Mr. Whitaker aſſerts the firſt ; intimating, „that the 
e of them in Gaul was gradually worn out. (a) But, if the celt and the car had been 
originally uſed by all the inhabitants of Gaul, why ſhould they have almoſt diſappeared 


on the continent, in Cæſar's time, and have remained common in thus country? The 
celt was frequent long after Cæſar, in Danmonium, in Scotland, and in Ireland: And 


I need not remind my readers of Cuthullin's car. Mr. Whitaker brings the firſt colony 


from Gaul into Britain, about one thpuſand years before Cæſar. At this juncture, the 


continental Gauls muſt have uſed the war-chariot univerſally : Otherwiſe, Mr. Whitaker's 


colony, the ifland Gauls, who are ſuppoſed to have enugrated from different parts of 
the continent, could not have been alf abke acquainted with the car, and have intro- 


_ duced it where-ever they ſettled, whether in Danmonium, or Ireland or the Highlands. 


Notwithſtanding, however, this univerſality of the car in Gaul, this vehicle was almoſt 


- unknown there, after the lapſe of a thouſand years. But, at the end of the ſame period, 


it was as common in Britain as at firſt, How can we ſatisfactorily account for this great 
difference? Surely the car was introduced from this iſland into Gaul: (5) and not long 


before the time of Cæſar. The following obſervations, I think, may form a clue, to 


guide us through the intricacies of the queſtion. Where declining cuſtoms have pre- 


_ vailed univerſally, the remains of them will as aunivcy/ally appear. We ſhall detect them 
in various places and fituations. Wherever we 2 their evaneſcent colors will mo- 
mentarily catch the eye: And theſe colors will 
_ caſe with every declining cuſtom that has once been general. But, where cuſtoms or 
__ _ faſhions are juft beginning to be imitated by one people from another, the imitators, be- 
_ trayed into extravagance by their fondneſs for novelties, inſtead of faintly copying the 
original, repreſent it ſtrongly, though not perhaps juſtly. If this idea may be illuſtrated 
by a familiar example, I ſhould inſtance the conduct of a little country town—which in- 


ſcattered and feeble. This is the 


_ variably exhibits a new faſhion juſt introduced from the © fy ge in all the glare of 


tawdrineſs of which it is capable; and rather than ſuffer it to fall ſhort of its fancied ſplen- 


daor, caricatures it in colors the moſt ridiculous. Let us apply theſe obſervations to the 
point of the military car. If the Gauls, as Mr. Whitaker ſuppoſes, at firſt © uſed the war- 
_ chariot waiver/ally,” and if the uſe of this vehicle were beginning to wear out, we ſhould, 
_ doubtleſs, find, where-ever the uſage exiſted, the relics of it ſcattered and faint. But, if 
the chariot were juft introduced into Gaul, we ſhould diſcover it among a fexv tribes, who hal 
recently imported it from our iſland, and we ſhould detect it, perhaps, on the continent 
min ſituations abſolutely new, whillt other uſes would be ſuperadded to its original deſign. 


Now, 


_ diano, & exercitatione efficiunt, ut in declivi, ac præcipiti loco incitatos equos ſuſtinere, & brevi 
maoderari, ac flectere, & per temonem percurrere, & in jugo inſiſtere, & inde ſe in currus citifſſime | 
recipere conſueverint. Equeſtris autem proelii ratio, & cedentibus & inſequentibus par atque idem 
Periculum inferebat. accedebat huc, ut nunquam conferti, ſed rari, magniſque intervallis prœliaren- 
tur, ſtationeſque diſpoſitas haberent, atque alios alii deinceps exciperent, integrique & recentes de- 


fatigatis ſuccederent. utebantur & telis. p. 6, 7. This contains the ſubſtance of the deſcriptions to 


which we are commonly referred in Cæſar, and Tacitus and Mela. The deſcription of Cuthullin's 5 
Car has been already quoted from Macpherſon's Oſſian. In a poem, entitled“ Oſſian departing to 
his fathers, an alluſion to it is thus introduced: 1 1 e 


I ſaw Cuthullin's car, the flame of death, | 
As Swaran darken'd, like a roaring flood: 


I ſaw his high-maned courſers ſpurn the heath, 
Snort o'er the ſlain, and bathe their hoofs in blood. 


; See poems by Gentlemen of Devon and Cornwall,“ vol. 1. p. 150. 


(la) Thus, alſo, he ſtates the caſe of the Britiſh religion, Yet the Gauls repaired to this iſland, 
when the ſtream of their religion failed, as to the fountain-head, whence it ſprung. 5 
(3) It was probably introduced, ſoon after the opening of our trade with the continent. 
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Now, we find, from ſeveral ancient writers, that a few Gauli/h tribes only, uſed the car. It 
was not caſuaily obſerved, here and there, in different and diſtant parts of Gaul: The uſe 
of it was not ſcattered or promiſcuous ; but a few tribes of Gaul uſed the war-chariot, in 
contradiſtinction to the other numerous tribes, who did not uſe it at all. Neither Cæſar 
vor his ſoldiers, though they had traverſed a very large part of Gaul, had ever ſeen in 
_ Gaul a military car. They were ſtartled at the appearance of the Britiſh car. If they had 
{een one car only in Gaul, they could not have been ſtruck with terror or aſtoniſhment at 
the reappearance of the ſame kind of vehicle, in Britain. As to the few Gauliſh tribes 
who uſed the car, let me add another circumſtance, which coincides moſt happily with 
the general poſition : © thoſe tribes (we are told) uſed the car equally for the journey and 
the fight. They were not content with the original uſe of this car. The Britons, from 
whom they had borrowed it, ftill appropriated it to military purpoſes. But this was not 
enough for the imitators. Captivated by its novelty, they applied it to other purpoſes : 
They uſed it, in peace as well as in war—on the road, as travellers, as well as in the 
field, as foldiers.(a) Theſe are facts; to the truth of which Mr. Whitaker aſſents. Have 
we not here, then, a deciſive proof that the uſe of the car in Gaul, was a faſhion juſt 
imported? If it had ever been univerſal, and was now beginning to be dropt, is there 
not reaſon to wonder, that thoſe tribes, who are ſuppoſed to retain the cuſtom, ſhould 
retain it with an obſtinacy fo ſtrong, the very moment when their countrymen had totally 
abandoned it? In what manner ſhall we account for this ftrange—this ſingular contraſt ? 
State it as a new faſhion—and all difficulties will be done away—all doubts will inſtantly 
vaniſh : It was looked on, as an innovation by the Gauliſh tribes in general: It was re. 
garded as yet, with a jealous eye. But ſtate it as an antiquated cuſtom ; and I again aſk, 
is there a circumſtance in the whole volume of hiſtory, more extraordinary—1s there any 
thing in fable more incredible, than that the greater part of the Gauls, ſhould have 4% 


every veſtige, even the Fainteſt trace, of a uſage tranſmitted immemoraially, from age to 


age; whilft the remaining part ſhould have graſped it, with a tenaciouſneſs ſo perſeve- 
1ing? Can we believe, that mouldered as it was all around them into atoms, thoſe few 
tribes could have diſplayed it freſh and vigorous ?—But, enough: abruptneſs is better 
than tedieuſneſfss. „ FF 8 


The laſt particular which I ſhall notice, is the mode of burying the dead; or the rites : 


bof ſepulture in Danmomum. The primitive mode of burial was that of conſigning the 


body entire to the ground. In this manner were the heroes of Oſſian buried. But, to 
reduce the body to aſhes, and then interr it, ſeems to have been, very ſoon, the practice 
in Danmonium. Under both forms, the body was either depoſited in a cavity, or laid 


upon the ſurface of the ground ; when a barrow was conſtructed over it. The aſhes, _ 
however, of burnt bodies, and the bones in particular, were uſually collected and put into 


urns. And, in various parts of Devonſhire, both the barrow and the urn ſtill detain for _ 
a moment the curious eye. It was uſual to bury with the body what the deceaſed in his 


life-time moſt regarded. Hence their bow and their ſword, the horn of their hunting, 


and a boſs of their ſhield, are ſo often laid with the warriors of Oſſian, in the dark and 
narrow houſe of the grave,” And the broken remains of ſwords, ſome half-melted by 

the funeral fire, have frequently been found in the barrows of the Britiſh warriors, in 
Danmonium. The celt, allo, which (5) was an aboriginal inſtrument, introduced from 


the eaſt, hath been often diſcovered in the ſepulchres of the Britons, In the facred 


writings, there is a ftriking paſſage, which proves that this cuſtom was oriental. Ezekiel, 
prophetically exulting over the fallen armies of the Perſians and other neighbouring na- 
tions, cries out: © They ſhall not lie with the mighty, that are fallen of the uncircum- 
cCiſed, which are gone down to hell with their weapons of war; and they have laid their 
_ ſwords under their heads! It may be worthy of remark, that ſo early as the Britiſh 
period, a ſuicide was buried at the interſection of two 5 4 8455 And the paſſengers 
threw ſtones upon his grave, till they had raiſed a conſiderable heap over it. Thus Hector 
wiſnes Paris to have a cairn over him; or to be clad in a coat of ſtone-— (c) Aauvoy eros 
Xl. A proverbial ſort of curſe, to the ſame purpoſe, prevails at this day in 1 i 
(a) See Strabo, p. 306. Frontinus's Stratagem. I. 1. c. 33. and Diodorus, p. 342. Weſſeling. 
(5) Borlaſe, p. 238 and 239). (s) Iliad, I. 3. 8 3 | Ra | er & 
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and Wales : (a) And in Scotland, the cuſtom of throwing ſtones. on the cor pſe of the 
perſon who dies luddenly 1 in the field or on the road, is ſtill religiouſly obſerved, (0 


Thus have I inſpected a few leading traits in the character of the Danmonians, chiefly 
as illuſtrated by their manners and cuſtoms. 


And, on this view, alſo, it appears, that the aboriginal Danmonians came not from 
the continent of Europe; ſince far different manners and cuſtoms characterized the other 
inhabitants of Britain, who emigrated long afterwards from Gaul. We may, therefore, 

conclude, that the firſt inhabitants of the Southams, inſtead of being a colony from Gaul, 
made their ſettlements there, independent on the neighbouring continent. From their 
retaining ſo lively an impreſſion of the Aſiatic fathions and utages, we may alſo inter, 
that they advanced hither with the greateſt expedition, and, probably, reached this iſland 
very ſoon after the diſperſion. For had they migrated by flow degrees, and {ſettled here 


after the lapſe of many ages, they would have brought with them very few of their ori- 
pinal manners or cuſtoms. 605 | 


But 

(a) We Harris p. 142. md Mona, p. 214. | 

() In the four pariſhes of Redruth, Gwennap, Kenwyn, and $t. Agnes, where the four weſtern 

hundreds of Cornwall unite in a point, there is a barren heathy ſpot, called Kywur an RK, or the 
place of death, Here all ſelf-murderers, belonging to the adjacent parithes, are depoſited, And this 


nas been, from time immemorial, the ſpot appropriated for ſuicides, Perhaps there 1s not ſo 5 
remarkable a place of this kind in any other part of the iſland. a 
(c) To this argument, Mr. Whitaker replies, in a letter to the author: “ If the Britons came, in 5 
: the courſe of progreſſive migrations, from eaſt to weſt, from Aſia into Europe, and from Gaul into 
Britain; you think they would have loſt the character of their original country in the long interval 
of ſucceſſive movements: And yet they did not- you apprehend ; * a5 their manners and wages bure | 
à very near reſemblance to thoſe of the Aftaticks.” I know or no ſuch reſemblance. There is only 
a reſemblance that was ſure to ariſe where the origin was common, and that exilts between all the 
nations of the globe, in conſequence of their common origin Qualem decet eſſe fororam. Ihe 
mot ſtriking part of this reſemblance between the Afiaticks and the Britons, is the uſe of military 
cars. Yet the uſe of them was equally common to the (1 r)/Egyptians and the Britons. And in theſe 
arguments from reſemblance, we deceive ourſelves, I think, by taking general ſimilarities for parti- 
cular, by conſidering human characters (if I may ſo expreſs myſelt) as national Samen and 
by | ſo Proving an Cr NES to be e true, which is hiitor wen falſe,” | 


4170 Common, undoubtedly, to the F gvptians * the Britons; a fa that favours wy by pothchs, For who were the 
A.gyptians? The follow ing curious analy lis will ſhew us ho the Xgyptians were, It was found arnpng Badcock's MSS, 
anch it is in the handwriting of Dr. W hite. lt is the very outline, indeed, of the projected &gyptian hiſtory, in the com- 

poſition of which Mr. Badcock had engage to alliſt Dr. White. And, to give Mr. E. an 1dca of the plan, Dr. W. had haſ- 
Uly thrown together the following hints—hants, which diſcover. lo pericct an acquaintance with the tubject, and which are 
expreſt with ſo much perſpicuity that I ſhall hope to be excuſed the liberty I take in printing them. The language, indecd, 

of the analyſis, is flowi ing and elegant; nor can I help adding, thot it brings to ny mind the belt part of White's Bamptön- 
lectures. There is no doubt of the great antiquity of Egypt, as a regular Empire; and every thing conſpires to ſhew that 
it was the firſt country of the world, which was improved. It is to be conſidered, then, as the mother of civilization; as 
the ſcene in which the powers of the human mind firſt began to diſplay themſelves, in the foundation of government, the 
acquiſition of Knowledge, and the inveitigation of truth, It is therefore a curious and important enquiry, what are the 
cauſes which have given to Egypt this fingular diſtiottion, and given it the lead in the hiſtory of human improv ements. 
Theſe cauſes may perhaps be found in the nature of the country itfelf. However doubtful it may be, where the remnant. 
of the human race lettled after the detyge, it ſcems in general o be admitted, that it was ſome where in Arabia, Deſc rip 
tion of the ſoil and climate of Arabia. Particylarly adapted to paſturage. Not ſo ta agriculture ; from the want of water, 
be ſame want naturally rendered the inhabitants migratory, for the ſupply of their floc ks, &c. In ſuch a ſituation men 
could not increaſe faſt. Immeple territories were neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of ſmall hordes, and not communities of 
any extent. From theſe cauſes their improv ement muſt have been flow, ard their progreſs ſhort. The knowledge which 
their ſtate demanded was ſoon acquired. Their cares were confined to the charge of their flocks: and as their ſoil and 
| climate offered them no other manner of ſubſiſtence, their invention was naturally confined within that parrow ſphere. No _ 
diviſions of rank, or great inequalities of fortune could take place, The ſcience of government therefore, muſt have 
remained unknown, and the ſorm of it naturally continued in that patriarchal ſtate, in which it is at firſt found, Illuſtration _ 
of this from the modern ttate of the Arabians: the deſcription of their anceſtors in the books of Moſes, is ſtill applicable 
to them ; and after the lapſe of fo many ages, they ſcem to hayg advanced little from that late of nature, in which 
we firſt find them. While men therefore remained in this climate, and under the ſe circumſtancęs, impoſſible that they 
mould make any material advances in civilization. It is now, alſo, impoſſible to trace, what were the cauſes which led 
them from Arabia into Ezypt—whether war, or conquelt, or what is moſt probable, their natural diſpoſition to migration, 
Whatever it was, greut difference in the nature of the country, from that which they had formerly inhabited ,—Delſcription 
of the ſoil and climate, &c. of Egypt. Of the Nile, and its phenomena,,—This country ill ſuited to the paſtoral ſtate, from 
the overflowing of the river; but favourable peculiarly to agriculture, Impoſſible, that they ſhould not perceive the truit- 
tulneſs of the foil, aud che ſupply it 9 9250 tor che wants of men. Ae er rendered them Rtationary ; introduced the 


idea 


ä er 
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But I do not reſt my argument on the reſemblance of the Aborigines to the eaſtern 
nations, in' tlüs particular only: Review the whole chapter; and mark the circumſtantial 
evidence on which it is founded, That the ſettlers in this iſland, were not a colony from 
Gaul, has been proved, on every view of the ſubject. And the vulgar theory of the 
original European plantations, would be abandoned, I think, on all hands, after a can- 
did and liberal inveſtigation of it. 'I's ſuch an inveſtigation I ſhould be happy to excite 
the learned. From the dubiouſneſs of the common theory, I had a right to form a new 
hypothelis. And I have imagined a rapid emigration to theſe iſlands, for the moit part 
by tea, from Armenia or one of the neighbouring countries. I have not grounded my 
ſuppolition on the ſole authority of the Saxon Chronicle. The Saxon Chronicle is one 
of its weakeſt ſupports. The evidence of Cæſar himſelf, is ftrong in my favor: And the 
voice of the Greek hiſtorians and geographers is {till more decitive. But the character of 
the orientals, fo ſtrikingly contraited with that of the Europeans, and yet according with 
that of the aboriginal Daumoni, ſeems aimoſt to determine the controverſy. The orientals, 

at the time of their firſt emigration into different countries, were impreſt with various traits 
of character; ſuch as we have diſcovered in their modes of ſettlement, their civil govern- 

ment, their religion, their commercial communications, their language and learning, 

their genius and their cuſtoms. The wandering ſpirit and (a) patriarchal au; . 
bs 15 . | | RED F RE | 0 Armen 


(a) According to Monſieur D' Ancarville, this mode of government was Cutbite.“ The Scythians 
(ſays he) were a wiſe and politic people : Having conquered Atia, they impoſed a tribute ſo light, 
that it was rather an acknowledgment of their conqueſt, than an inpoſt. Aſia was then a fief 
depending on Scythia: It was the firſt ſtate governed by this kind of conſtitution : and here may be 
diſcovered the origin of the ferda! ſyſtem, brought into Europe, by the deſcendants of theſe very 
Scythians. The law terms, uſed by the ancient Iriſh, for feud, and every other word appertaining 

thereto, are Arabic, or Chaldæan; but chiefly the firſt.” © COS EE, N 


idea of property in land; afforded the means of ſubſiſtence to an infinitely greater number of men, than the ſame portion 
of territory in paſturage, The increale of population led to the diviſion of employ ments, and opened a wide held for invens 
tion in the arts. Hence the foundation of cities, the diviſion of ranks (introduced by the inequalities of property) the 
beginning of commerce, and the great outlines of regular government. While the reſt of the inhabitants of the globe, in 
this curly period, were wandering in hordes through Arabia, the citizens of Egy pt were led by the nature of their ſoil and 
climate, to eltabliſh themſelves in a bed territory; to cultivate the ground inſtead of living by their flocks ; and in conſe- 


quence of this difference of ſituation and employment, were gradually advancing in improvement, in population, in ſub- 


ordination, and in laying the foundations of future greatneſs. Egypt was therefore naturally the mother country of im- 
provement : becauſe it was the country which firſt led men to fettle ; in which agriculture was firſt pradiſed; in which 
the numbgr and che diverſities of property among men, f{irit called for the eſtabliſhment of regular government; and in whick 
the extent of population firſt gave riſe to the various arts, which an extenfive population requires. The nature of the climate 
and ſoil of Egypt, may therefore be conſidered 4s the canſe of its being the mother of civilization, and of its taking the 
cad in the hiſtory of human improvements. Tho'we can thus, perhaps, with {ome probability aſſign the caufe of the early 
elvilization of Egypt, yet we are altogether at.a lols, when we enquire into the period, when this improvement began. 
The firſt ages of the hiſtory of this country, covered with impenetrable darknets: and fo far from being able to trace the 
progreſs of improvement. in it, the fiſt credible accounts which are come down to us commence with the period of ns 
greateſt refinement : We ſay, the tirſt credible accounts, becaule there are not wanting writers, who alcribe to Egypt an anti- 
quity utterly incredible, Account of the &gyptian claims to antiquity, Inſufficiency of theſe claims demonſtrable—1R, 
- from their total want of coinciderce with the univerſal hiltory of mankind; there being no appearance that the earth was 
inhabited previous to the time afligned by Moſes, - zdly, From their want of correſpondence with our uniform experience 
of the manner in which population is extended men being always found to encreaſe in proportion to the means of ſubſiſt- 


ence; and to ſpread themſelves in an infinitely ſmaller ſpate of time than the Egyptian chronology arrogates, round the 


common centre from which they ſprung. If the Egyptian claims therefore were true, the whole carth ought to have been 
fully peopled, many thouſand years before the firlt ru of hiſtory commences. The real hiſtory of the population of the. 
earth, on the contrary, accords perfectly well with the period of the delnge, and aftords a ſtrong proof, that a more diſtant æra 


cannot be true, 3dly, From the biftory of arts, ſaiences, &c, which upon the Egyptian ſuppoſition, ought to have made great 


progreſs, and to have been generally diffuſed among mankind long betore we know that they were, 4thly, From the progreſs - 
ol the Egyptians themſelves in the {ſciences and arts; which, however great, is no more than might naturally have taken place _ 
in the long period that intervencs between the ara of the deluge, and the firſt certain accounts we have from other nations 
of their police and inſtitutions, Theſe arguments may be thought ſufficiently concluſive againtt the Egyptian pretenſions in 
Particular, It may till however be urged in their favor, that other nations have made the ſame pretenſions : and that 
| therefore there is. a general concurrence of opinion, which, as it hath prevailed in different ages and in different countries, 
may be thought to militate againſt the Moſaic ſyſtem. It js therefore neceſſary to ſubjoin a brief confutation of theſe opi- 
nions; which may perhaps be clafſed under theſe three heads, Firſt, the opinion of thoſe who reſt their arguments om 
ancient records, ſuch as Sanconiatho, Beroſus, the Chineſe, and Indians, Secondly, of thoſe who argue from the advanced 
Nate of the arts in particular countries, as in Peru. And thirdly, of thoſe who argue from the appearances of nature, 
as Brydone, The confutation of theſe pretenſions, and particularly of the Egyptian, ſupplies a proper baſis, on which 
we may eſtabliſh the truth of the Moſaic hiſtory : and in the proſecution of this enquiry, we ſhall find, that as the former © 
betray evident marks of falſhood and impoſture, whether we conſider their internal or external evidence, ſo the latter ig 
recommended by every argument, of which the ſulzject is capable, Summary view of the arguments in fayor of the Moſgie 
ra of the creation and of the deluge,” | 8 e | $1 5 El 
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Armenia and Arabia, and the religious peculiarities of Perſia and of India, were origi- 
nally fixed to one ſpot. And, at the time of their firſt colonial ſeparation, theſe charac- 
teriſtic lines were equally diſcernible in the Armenians, the Arabs, the Perſians, and the 
Indians. At this criſis was kindled the flame of adveaturous colonization : At this criſis 
the orientals emigrated to Danmonium: And, whilſt the Armenians and the Arabs were 
nationally diſtinguiſhed by one part of the primitive eaſtern character, and the Pertians 
and Indians by another, the Danmonians ſeem to have retained the leading features of 
the whole. (a) LH e e . | | „„ 


(a) Whilſt I was reviſing the proof of this very ſheet, the two ſollewing letters were commn- 
nicated to me. They (1) were addreſſed to the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, in anſwer to 
a query which I had propoſed, (2) in that excellent miſcellany, on the topic of the Armenian emi- 
gration. And, I think, they may, with propriety, appear at the cloſe of this chapter, as in ſome 
: meaſure a recapitulation of it. The firſt letter ſigned T. E. is written in fupport of the old theory: 
. | > "Hemp F 5 3 Exeter, January gth, 1791. 
= 1. trouble you with an anſwer to R. P's queſtion concerning the fignification of 
that paſſage of the Saxon Chronicle, which ſays that the Britons came from Armenia. I ſhall attempt 
to prove, in the firſt place, that it is a miſtake in the Chronicle; and ſecondly, to ſhow whence 
in they really came. Cæſar ſays, in the 5th book of his war in Gaul, “ Brittanniz pars interior ab iis 
1 | incolitur, (3) quos natos in inſula ip/a, memoria proditum dicunt; maritima pars ab iis qui prædæ 
ac belli inferendi cauſa ex Belgis tranſierant. Thus we ſee that the inhabitants of the maritime parts 
were deſcended from the Belgz. The natines of the interiour country therefore muſt be meant by the 
Chronicle. Now the Armenians were beyond doubt a Gothic or Scythian nation, and conſequently 
their (4) language maſt baue been widely different from the Belgie, becauſe the latter was Celtic. We 
have never heard that there xvas at that time more (5) than one tongue uſed in Britain, whereas if the 
inward parts had been peopled from a Gothic, and the maritime from a Celtic nation, there muſt 
have been two. Reaſon will inform us, that people who come from countries far diſtant one from 
the other, muſt have different languages: now as this was not the caſe with the Britons, who had 
only one,(6) we muſt conclude that they were but one naticn. And that this nation came from Arme- 
nia, is hardly credible. If they did migrate from thence, it muſt have been in very (7) ancient 
times, when they were at leaſt as (8) rude and uncivilized as they were in the days of Cæſar; and 
from the deſcription he gives of them, we can ſcarcely believe that a people ſo (9) deſtitute of almaſt 
every art, could have undertaken and performed ſo very long and hazardous a journey. This is, I 
hope, ſufficient to prove a miſtake in the Saxon Chronicle. Secondly, the place from whence they 
came, muſt be Gaul. Now for this we have the authority of both (10) Cæſar and Bede, though they 
differ about the preciſe place; the firſt making them come (11) from the Belge, the latter jrom the 
Armoricans. Bede appears to be the more reſpectable authority,(12) and to have had the greateſt oppor- 
tunities of coming at the truth, whereas we all know,(13) that Cefar had little or no acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of this iſland. Now Czeſar, when he mentions the“ maritima pars, muſt mean the 
_ Fouthern, as that was the only part he was acquainted with; and the Chronicle (14) expreſsly ſpeaks 
of the ſouthern coaſt, This coaſt being the neareſt to Gaul, appears to have been pcopled from 
Armorica, allowing Bede to be (15) better authority than Cejar, and becauſe the language of Brittany 
zs at this very time a dialect of the Welch, though it may be (16) objefed that the Britons carried 
their language there with them, when they fied from the Saxons in the fifth century. But as the 
_ Britons did not immediately ſettle in Armorica, but roamed up and down in various parts, it is very | 
_ probable, nay almoſt certain, (17) that the reaſon of their ſettling there, was becauſe they found the 
cuſtoms and language of the country fimilar to their own; otherwiſe they would not have choſen _ 9 
it, for they could have found far more fertile tracts in any of the other provinces on that coaſt, Alt — _ 
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ki) But not printed. () See queries in the Gentleman's Magazine, for December, 1791, p. 1120. 
(3) Our ifland fathers are thus ſtrongly contradiſtinguiſhed-=two races of beings, as different in every reſpeQ, as the b 
| Fugliſh and the Otaheitans, at the preſent moment. —(4) $0 it unqueſtionably was. % 1 
| (5) Often have we heard, that there was more than one tongue uſed at that time in Britain, Bede declares that the 
divinity was worſhipped among us in the languages of five different people, the Angles, the Britons, the Pitts, the Scots, and 
A the Latins; which perfectly agrees with the Saxon Chronicle, whete five nations are ſaid to inhabit Britain— the Angles, 
1 | 85 the Britons, the Pidts, the Scots, and the Bocledene, or the Romans, See Bede's Hiſt. c. 1. I. 1. and Saxon Chronicle. 

5 8 ot | (6) But the premiſes are falſe, (3) True (8) The Britons were not rude and nncivilized in the days of Ceſar. 
(9) The contrary of this would approach nearer to the truth. See Whitaker's Mancheſter, and Genuine Hiſtory of the | 5 
Btritons aſſerted. _ (10) Cæſar's authority: Where ? quos natos in inſula ipſa—ls this Cæſar's authority? . | A 

(11) Here the two races of Britons are jumbled together, (12) More reſpectable than Ceſar? _ . 

5 = (.) I confels I ſcarcely underſtand this. Cæſar converſed with the Britons whom he deſcribes. He was at leaſt acquainted, 
with one race of the Britons, Had Bede any « ſuch opportunities of coming at the truth?” Does T. E. imagine that Bede ' 
was a contemporary of Julius Ceſar? | | | | - g 
7 14) Yet T. E. juſt before obſerved, that * the natives of the inter iour country muſt be meant by the Chronicle.“ . 
(4) No-not for a moment. (16) And the objeQion is uuſurmountable, (17) It would be impoſlible to prove thiz. = 
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their firſt ſettlement. An antient author has from hence derived the appellation of Britannia prima. 
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hiftories of credit agree (18) that they were originally of Gaul, excepting the Saxon Chronicle, the 
beginning of which ſeems to be taken from Bede; for which reaſon I am inclined to think it the 
fault of the tranſcriber. What has been ſaid, is, I believe, enough to prove, that the original coun- 
try of the Britons was not Armenia, but Armorica, I am ſorry to have troubled you, Sir, with ſo 
long a letter, and hope you will excuſe it, as the ſubje& is of conſequence towards illuſtrating the 
lzſtory of Devon. „„ | | I am yours, &Cc. T. E. 
Ihe ſecond letter, ſigned T. V. L. contains ſeveral arguments in favor of my hypotheſis. 

Mr. Urban, „ 5 1 Exeter, 17th January, 1792 
| In anſwer to Mr. Polwhele's queſtion concerning the Saxon Chronicle, which 


ſpeaks of the ſettlement of the Armenians in the ſouth part of this iſland, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, 


that the hiſtory of the original inhabitants of this iſland is ſo very obſcure, that after the ſtricteſt and 
moſt remote ſearches, we are obliged to rely for the far greater part of our information on probabi- 
liry and conjecture. Although, therefore, the facts on which the following obſervations are founded 


may be conſidered as wanting hiſtoric proof, yet it is hoped they will be allowed in ſome meaſure 
to anſwer the queition before us, and tend to elucidate a paſſage ſomewhat obſcure in a very ancient 


and venerable regiſter of our nation. Armenia, I apprehend, was a large diſtrit, comprehending 
the modern Turcomania and part of Perſia: It is a country famous for being the firſt inhabited of 
the world: And in this region the great Babylon is thought to have ſtood ; for we are certain that 
this was the reſidence of Noah and his deſcendants, for a conſiderable time after the flood, and that 


from hence it was they migrated, on the confuſion of tongues, and ſubſequent diſperſion of man- 
kind. But the deſcendants of Japhet, from whom the weſtern nations are confidered as derived, 
although they ſent out colonies, yet ſtill retained poſſeſſion of this their former reſidence, and Aſia 


minor, which perhaps was all included by them under the name of Armenia. If this be admitted, 


there cannot remain a doubt of their being the founders of Troy. Thus then we ſee the Trojans 
might fairly deduce their origin from Armenia. Now there is a well known tradition concerning: 


the firſt inhabitants of this iſland, that Brutus, a Trojan, great grandſon of Æneas, having by chance 
Killed his father in hunting, was obliged to fly into Greece, and having ſojourned there for ſome 


time, and being admoniſhed by an oracle, he with other Trojan fugitives, traveHed from thence 
into Britain. That this was a generally received opinion amongſt our anceſtors, we may gather from 
the number of authors who have adopted it. Others, it is true, have regarded it as a fiction of Geoffry 
of Monmouth; but that he was not the inventor, is plain from its being mentioned by Nennius, 
__ who flouriſhed upwards of three hundred years before: and Sigebertus Gemblaſenſis, who preceded _ 
_ Geofiry by one hundred years, particularly deſcribes the paſſing of the Trojans through Gaul, in 
their way into Britain, and the city which Brutus there built. It is to this circumſtance of their 
paſſing through Gaul, that we are to attribute what Bede ſays, concerning the Britains coming from 
Armorica. Armorica was the ancient name of that part of France which is now called Bretagne, 
and probably was conſidered as the country from which Brutus took his departure for Britain. Nor 
have there been wanting poets to celebrate this expedition; amongſt whom, our countryman _ 


Joſephus Iſcanus makes no inconſiderable figure. 5 
e | 6 ol — — His Brutus avito 
Sanguine Trojanus patriis egreſſus ab oris 
Poſt caſus varios conſedit finibus, orbem 
Fatalem nactus, debellatorque gigantum 
Et terre victor nomen dedit. | 


DS do not recollect in any other hiſtory beſides the Saxon Chronicle, mention being made of the Britons . 


as coming immediately from Armenia, but we ſee it was by no means uncommon to derive them 


from a country bordering on and originally peopled from Armenia. I am well aware of the many 
__ objections that are brought againſt this account. It may appear to be ſomewhat improbable. It was 
not mentioned here with a view to eſtabliſh its authenticity: But conſidering it altogether as a fiction, 


ſtill it affords us grounds ſufficient to authorize a conjecture, that this tradition concerning the Abo- 


Tigines of our iſland having prevailed among the natives, and been received by many authors into 
their hiſtories, the paſſage in the Saxon Chronicle under conſideration, refers to it and is grounded 
| thereon. The Britons, if we regard them as a colony of the Cimbri or Cimmerii, defcendants of 

Gomer, may poſſibly appear to have a more immediate connection with Armenia; but I do not 
believe this idea to have been general previous to the reign of Elizabeth, when Mr. Camden publiſhed 
it in his Britannia, and conſequently the writer of the Saxon Chronicle could not allude to it. As 
to their ſettling firſt in the ſouthern parts of this iſland, there can be but little doubt; for even to 


this day it is the cuſtom for people whenever they land on a country unexplored, although they ſend 


out parties continually for the ſake of making diſcoveries, yet to eſtabliſh their colony in thoſe parts 


where they firſt landed. The ſouthern part of Britain is the neareſt of any to the continent, and of 


_ eourſe firſt attracted the notice of thoſe who poſſeſſed the oppoſite ſhore, whether Armenians or 


Armoricans: And there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that Cornwall was looked upon as the place of 


by 
(18) No ſuch thing, 
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conſiderable ſucceſs. 


and manners original in his own enlightened mind! 
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by which the ſouth of Britain was formerly diſtinguiſhed; and Jam inclined to think, notwith- 
ſanding what Mr. Camden and others have faid, that Cornwall owes its name in great meaſure to 
this tradition: for we find the weſtern parts (by which we muit underſtand the ſouth weſtern) 


aſſigned to Corineus, a companion of Brutus, and Brutus himſelf proceeding eaſtward into Kent; 


where he is ſuppoſed to have erected his kingdom: Prima dicta eſt pars occidentalis inſulæ quia 
primum in illa Britones Bruto & Corineo ducitus apphcuerunt, eaque primo a Corinto et ſuis & occu - 
pata eſt & habitata. Britannia fecu: da Cantia quia ſecungo a Brute & ſuis inhabitata fuit, In the 
time of Julius Cæſar, we are told that the ſca-coaſts of Britain were inbabited by a ſet of Belgic 
freehooters, who had paſſed from the continent over hither, for the ſake of plunder, and diſpoſſeſſed 
the Aborigines, whom they had driven to the innermoſt parts of the ifland. This has been made 
uſe of by ſome as an argument to prove that the firſt inhabitants of Britain were of Gallic extraction: 
but conſidering the time in which Cæfar wrote, and that he ſpeaks of a more ancient race inhabiting 
the inner country, I think that it only tends to ſhew that the cuſtom of pirating (afterwards carried 
to ſuch length by the Danes and others) even then exiſted, and in thoſe parts was attended with 
„ Jam, Sir, yours, Ke. Te V. . {1} 


As 1 take leave of theſe ſpeculations, I cannot but remind my readers of Sir WILLIAM JONES; 
referring them to the ſecond volume of his AszaTic RESEARCKES; where is one idea in particular, 


ſuggeſted by the learned preſident, which I have already noticed, and which muſt have left, I think, 


an impreſſion in favor of our oriental hypotheſis. I cannot but repeat it. © The Saxon Chronicle 
(fays Sir William) brings the firſt inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a late very learned 


2vriter concludes, after ail his laborious reſearches, that the Goths or Scythians came ſrom Perſia; - 


and another contends, with great force, that both the 1rith and old Britons proceeded, ſeverally, from _ 
the borders of the Caſpian; a coINcIDENCE of CoxcLusioNs, from different media, by perſons 


<vhbolly unconnected, WHICH COULD SCARCE HAVE HAPPENED, IF THEY WERE NOT GROUNDED 


ON $SOL1D PRINCIPLES.” And Sir William Fones's concluſions, from a fill different medium, fall in 
with the reſt, to eſtabliſh the point. Nor ſhould it be diſſembled, that Dr. Borlaſe's parallel between the 


Perſians and the Aborigines of this ifland, had long excited in my mind the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion of their 
affinity; though the Doctor was tracing their features of reſemblance with very different ſentiments. 
That the religion of the Druids, in particular, almoſt the ſame as that of the Magi, had its origin in 
Britain, I always conſidered as a very ahſurd ſuppoſition, notwithſtanding the ſpecious arguments of 
Dr. Borlaſe : I could not but conceive, that, to the moſt incuriovs obſerver, it muſt wear the appear 


ance of orientaliſm. Who, indeed, on a fair view of the ſubject, can imagine the Daninonians to 


have been originally Gauliſh, and the Druids a prieſthood formed in Britain out of thoſe Gauliſh 
_ emigrators? Who, with ſuch a dejected idea of the Pruids 3 ! 


Could haunt, in rapture, Cox NWAUL's wizard caves, 
Or wander thro” the faery-peopled va les 
Of Dxvod, where poſterity retains | . 
Some vein of that oid minſtrelſy, which breath'd 
Thro' each time-honer'd grove of Britith oak. 
There, where the ſpreading conſecrated boughs 
Fed the ſage miſletoe, the holy Druids 
Lay wrapt in moral muſings; while the bards 
Call'd from their ſolemn harps ſuch lofty airs, _ 
As drew down fancy from the realms of light, 
Io paint ſome radiant viſion on their minds, | 
Of high myſterious import. 5 8 


In ſhort, that the Danmonians were an eaſtern race, appeared to me more than probable, beſore! 
had read a ſyllable of the Saxon Chronicle, or knew that a paſſage exiſted there, relating to Armenia 
or South Scythia ; before I had the ſlighteſt acquaintance with either Bryant or Vallancey; before 
| Pinkerton had publiſhed his admirable book, or Sir William Jones had formed his literary ſociety in 
India. Thus prepoſſeſt, it was with real ſatisfaction, that I received notices from SIR GEORGE 
YONGE, relating to an eaſtern colony, ſoon after I had turned my attention to the Hiſtory of 
\ Devonſhire. And my right honourable correſpondent had ſettled his theory, unconnected with the opi- 


nions and independent on the difquiſitions of others—formed from his comprehenſive view of men 
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| 17 I know nothing of the letter-writers : Nor can I gueſs whecthey-are. 2 
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